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P R E F A C E. 


^'iiK amoflilf of' appropriate' material,* .atifl of acquaintance 
with the* inedieval geography of some parts of Asia, which 
was acquired during the t ompilation of a work of kindred 
character for rife Uaklutt Society. could Itartliy fail to 
.'Wiggest as a fresli lalioiir in the same field the prej)aration 
of new Englisli edition of AJarco I’oju. linlecd one 
kindly critic (in the /{xami/wr) laid it upon t^ie writer as a 
duty to undertake that taif. 

'I'hough at, least one re'itectahle l aiglish edition has 
appeareil since Marsden's.'*' tlte latter lia-. continuetl to he 
the standard edition, and m.untain->*not only its reputation 
hut its market \alue. It indee<i the uork <»t a sagacious, 
learned, and right-minded man. uhith can nc\er he spoken 
of otherwise than with res|)ecr. But since Marsden puh- 
lished his quartiT (iHrS) \ast stores of new knots leilgc have 
hecomc available in elucidation both of the contents of 
Marco Polo's hotik and of ils literary history. The works 
of writers such as Klaproth, MK-l-Remusat, D'Avez.ac, 
Reintuitl, Ciuatremere, .I^ilien, I. .f. Schmidt, Gildc- 
mcister, Ritter, Hammer-Purgstall, Erdmann, D'()h,sson, 
Defremcry, Elliot, lyrskine, arul many more, which throw 
light directly or incidentally on Alarco Polo, have, for the 


* Cathay and Tht* li'ay Thiihn\ Av >/^ /? af Mim*r MedinuH Naiiccs of 
China, liondon, iS66. llie necessities the case^liave required the r^ctition in 
the present wo^k of the substance of some notes already printed (but hardly published) 
in the other. • 

t Viz. Mr. Hugh Murray’s. 1 mean ifbRlisres{>cct to Mr, T. Wright’s c<litbn, but 
it is, and professes to be, scarcely other than atcproduction of Marsden’s, with abridg* 
menl of his notes. 
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most part, appeared since thee. < Nor, as regards the 
literary history of the book, iwere any just 'views possible at 
a time when what may be called the JF^onitfJ MSiS. (in 
French) were unpublished and unexamined, r , 

Besides the works which have thus occasionally or inci- 
dentally thrown light upon the Traveller’s boojk, various 
editions of the book itself have since Mafsden’s ti^e been 
published in foreign 'countries, acconr^panied by 'foniments 
of more or less value. All have v;ontri^uted something to 
the illustration of the book or its history ; the last and 
most learned of the editors, M. Pauthicr, has so contri- 
buted in large measure. I had occasio,n some years ago** 
to speak freely giy opinion of the merits and demerits of 
M. Pauthier^ work ; and to the latter at least I hare no 
desire to recur here. 

Another of his critics, a much more accomplishetl as 
well as more favourable one,f seems to intimate the opinion 
that there would scarcely be room in future for new com- 
mentaries. Something of the kind was said of Marsden's 
at the time of its publication. I imagine, however, that 
whilst our libraries endure the Iliad will continue to find 
new translators, and Marco Polo — though one hopes not 
so plentifully — new editors. 

The justification of the book’s existence must however 
be looked for, and it is hoped may be found, in the book 
itself, and not in the Preface.. The work claims ‘to be 
judged as a whole, but it may be allowable, in these days of 
scanty leisure, to indicate below a few instances of what is 
believed to be new matter in an edition of Marco Polo ; by 
which however it is by no means intended that all such 
matter is clumed by the editor as his own.;}; 

* 

♦ In the QuarUrfy Rtvieiv for July, 1868. • t M. KicoIas KhunikofiT. 

X In the Preliminary Notices will new matter on the Pefuonal and Family 

History of the Traveller, illtmtitUefl by documents ; and a more elaborate attempt 
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From the commcitcenaent of the work it was felt that 
the task was cHie'which no man, though he were far better 

^ f) . ^ 

equipped antim\ich more conveniently situated than the pre- 
sent writer, could satisfactorily accomplish from his own re- 
sources, and help was sought on special points wherever it 
seemed likely to "be found. In scarcely any quarter was 
the app^ation made in vain. Some who have aided most 
materially, are indeed .very old and valtteil friends; but to 
many others who^have fione the same the applicant was 
unknown ; and some of these again, with whom the editor 
began Cf>rrespondence on this subject as a stranger, he is 
■ happy to think that, he may now call friends. 

To none am 1 more indebted than Uj the Cavaliere 
Gugmklmo Bkkchbx', of Venice, for his ample, accurate, 
and generous assistance in furnishing me with Venetian 
documents, andin many other ways. F, special thanks are 


than I have* seen elsewhere to elas%,if> anti ao< cent t»»r iho t^iftcrehl texts of the work, 
and to trace their nnitual relation, 

As regards geographical elncitlatton.s, I may \KVut\ Jo tiie explanation of the name 
Ghehtchdan (I. pik55)> the duscussioii of the route from Kerman to Jiormnz, and 
the fdentification of the sites of Old Uotmiu, of i and the establishroenl 

of the posit icwi an<l contj^ued existence of the note on and CAaf^chan^ on 

Go^ and on the g«<>Rt‘»'phy of the from to C/traJatt, on Anm 

and Co/oman, on Cat/^ and £(\\ 

As regards historical illustrations. I wtmld cite the notes regarding the Queens 
Jioigana and Coca^rhin^ on the ike,, on the title of King of 

applied to the K, of Burma, nnd those b<*armg uf>on the M.alav and Ahysstntan 
chronologies. 

In the interpretation of outlandish phrases, I may refer to the notes on 

Among misce]laneou.s elucidations, to the disr|uisitkui on the Arbre So/ or 
in vol. i., and to that on Medieval Military Engines in vol. ii. 

In a variety of cases it has been necessary to refer to Eastern languages for pertinent 
elucidations or etymologies. ’Fhe e<htor would however Ivy ^orry to fall under the ban 
of the medieval adage 

* * I >V gui fnnW M»ft • 

and may as well reprint here what was wfitien in the Breface to .w ^ 

'* 1 am painfhlly sensible that In rc^gmfd to n^any snhjects dealt with in the follow- 
ing pages, nothltig can make up for^the want of genuine Oriental iearaiim;, A lair 
familiarity with Hindustani ibr many yeagit|^ and some remitils<;MBn^ of elmnentary 
Fersian* have been useful in their degree ; hut if is probable that they may sometimes 
also have led nte asin^, as such ^dendei* hghis are a|it to do/' 
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also due to Dr. Wim.iam LockhArt, who fias supplied 
the materials for some of the most valu^blfe illustrations ; 
to Lieutenant Francis Garnier, of the BremSi Navy, the 
gallant and accomplished leader (after the death of Cajitain 
Doudart de la Gree) of the nfemorable expAlition up the 
Mekong to Yunnan; to the Rev. Dr. Caujwhll, of 
the S. P. G. Mission in Tinnevelly, for copious aad valu- 
able notes on Soutttern India; to my friends Col^ Robkrt 
Maceagan, R.E., Sir Arthur Phayrb, and CM. Henry 
Man, for very valuable notes and other ^aid; to Professor 
A. ScHiEPNER, of St. Petersburg, for his courteous com- 
munication of very interesting illustrations not othcrwfse ’ 
accessible ; to Major-General Alexander Cunninoha.m, of 
my own corps, for several vali^able letters ; to my friends 
Dr. 1 'homas Oldham, Director of the (Geological Survey 
of India, Mr. Daniel Hanbury, F.R.S.*, Mr. ICdward 
1'homas, Mr. James F'krgus.son, F.R.S., Sir Barilk 
Frere, and Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, for constant interest in 
the work and readiness to assist its progress; to Mr^ A. 
Wylie, the learned Agent of the B. and F. Bible Society 
at Shanghai, for valuable help; to the Hon. (G. P. Marsh, 
U. S. Minister at the Court of Italy, for untiring kindness 
in the communication of his ample stores of knowledge, 
and of books. I have also to express my oblig.ations to 
Dr. Nicolo Barozzi, Director of the City Museum at 
Venice, and to Professor A. S. Minotto, of the sam*e city ; 
to Professor Arminius Vamb^ry, the eminent traveller; 
to Professor Fluckiger, of Bern ; to the Rev. H. A. 
Jakschke, of the Moravian Mission in British Tibet; 
to Colonel Lewis Pelly, British Resident in the Persian 
Gulf ; «to Pandit MaJiphul, C. S. I. (for a most interesting 
communication on Badakhshan).; to my brodier officer, 
Major T. G. MontgomirIK, R.E., of the Indian Tri- 
gonometrical Survey ;*to Cbmmendatore {^egri, the in- 
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defatigable I^resiclent of \he*Italian Geographical Society ; to 
Dr. ZoTENBERftj^of the Great Paris Library, and to M. Ch. 
Maunc«r, Sfrretary-General of the Societe de Geographic ; 
to Professor ‘Henry Giglioli, *at Florence; to my old 
friend Major-General AlberI’ Fytche, Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma; 'to Dr. Rost and Dr. F'orbes-Watson, 
of the lt»dia Office Library and Museum ; to Mr. R. H. 
Major, ajxl Mr. R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum; 
to Mr. N‘. B. Dhnnys, “of Hongkong; and to Mr. C. 
Gardner, of the Consular Establishment in China. There 
arc not a tew others to whom my thanks arc equally due ; 
but it is feared that tjic number of names already mentioned 
may seem ridiculous, cf)m pared with the j-esult, to those 
who d« not appreciatiJ from how many quarters the facts 
needful for a work which in it', course intersects so many 
fields reciuircd tt) be collected, one bv one. 1 must not 
however omit acknowleilgments to the present Karl of 
Derby for his eoiirteous permission* wlien at the heail of 
the^^Foreign Ollice. to inspect Mr. \bbotr’s valuable un- 
published R<sport upon some ot the interior Pro\inccsof 
Persia; and to^Mr. I’, T. Cof)t’i;K.' one of the most 
adventurous traAellers of moilorn times, for lease to quote 
some passages from his unpublished diart . 


l\\LKIfMO, /Vaw/vV 31, 
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MARCQ 'POLO AND HIS BOOK. 


. INTRODUCTORY NOTICES. 


I. Obscurities m the History of his Life and Book. 

RaMUSIO’S STATEME?3TS. 

I. With all the intrinsic interest of Marco Polo's Book, it 
may perhaps be doubted if it would have continued to exer- 
cise such fascination on many minds through succ«5* oi^ontie# 
sivc generations were lyiot for the difficult questions ‘^^'j^J;***** 
which it suggests. It is a great book of puzzles, ,SSSry. 
whilst our conficfcnce in Ihe^man’s veracity is such that w^e 
feel certain every puzzle has a solution. 

And such difficulties have not attached merely to the 
identification of places, the interpretation of outlandish terms, 
or the illustration of obscure customs ; for strange eirtangle- 
ments have ^rplexed also the chief circumstances of the 
Traveller’s life ao^ authorship. The time of the dictation of 
his Book and of the execution of his Last Will have been 
almost the only undisputed epochs in bis bic^aphy. TIm 
year of his birth has been contesJ;cd, and the date of ha d^th 
has not been recorded ; the critical occasion of his captufie by 
the Genoese, to which seem tb ow^c the happy 
did not go down mute to thft tomb of facets, ha$ 
made the subject of chronolo^cal difiicttltieit ; ^ 

various texts of his story variation^ to 
very tongue in whiph it Y^ritten 
question, solved onfy hi our ^ i 

expected manner. 

X The first person who attempt^ and akriiig 

the facts qf Harjfo Polo’s pmonsd htomiy ^ ^ 
counttymn^ the cel 

ef de^i ' 
yoju I, 
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veller were still rife in Venice, a genuine thread runs through 
it which could never have been spun in latA* days, its 
presentation seems to me an essential elemej>J in any full 
discourse upon the subject. 

Ramusio’s preface to the Book of Marco Pcfl^, which opens 
the second volume of his famous Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, and is addressed to his learned Triend Jerome Fra- 
castoro, after referring to some of the most noted g<ygraphers 
of antiquity, proce^icis :* — • 

• 

Of all that I have named, Ptolemy, fB the late|t, posscsst^l the greatest 
extent of knowledge. Thus, towards the North, his knowledge carries 
him beyond the Caspian, and he is aware of its Ijcing shut in all round 
like a lake, — a fact which was unknown in the days of Strabo and Pliny, 
though the Romans were already lords of the world. But though his know- 
ledge extends so far, a tract of 15 degrees beyortd that sea he can describe 
only as Terra Incognita ; and towards the South he is fain to apply the 
same character to all beyond the Eqiiinoxial. In these unknown regions, 
as regards the South, the first to maVc discoveries have been the Porti*- 
guese captains of our own age; but as regards the Northland North- 
East the discov'crcr was the Magnifico Messer Marco Polo, an honoured 
nobleman of Venice, nearly 300 years since, as may be read more fully in 
his own Book. And in truth it makes one marvel to consider the immense 
extent of the journeys made, first by the Father and Undo of the said 
Messer Marco, <v\'hen the/ proceeded continually towards the ICast-North- 
East, all the way to the Court of the Great Can and the Emperor of the 
Tartars ; and afterwards again by the three of them' when, on their return 
homeward, they traversed the Eastern and Indian Seas. c Nor is that all, 
for one marvels also how the aforesaid gentleman was able to give such 
an orderly description of all that he had seen ; sccii^; that such an accom- 
plishment was possessed by ver>' few in his day, and he had had a large 
part of his nurture anipng those uncultivated Tartars, without any regular 
training in the art of composition. His Book indeed, owing to the endless 
errors and inaccu^j^cies that had crept into it, had come for many years 
to be regarded a^Tabulous ; and the opinion prevailed that the names of 
cities aftd provinces contained therein were all fictitioti.s and imaginar)'» 
without any ground in fact, or were (f might rather say) mere drrtims. 

3. Howbeit, during the last hundred years, persons acquainted with 
Persia have begun to recognize the existence of Cathay, The 
voyages of the Portuguese also towards the North-East, beyond 
r«i4>\ Geo- Golden Chersonese, have brought to knowledge many cities 
and provinces of India, and many islands likewise, with those 
very names which our Authcs^,>^pplies to them ; and again, on reaching 
tht^Land of Qlina, they have ascertained from the people of that region 
(as we are told by Sign. John De Barros, a Portuguese gentleman, in his 


The Pft&ce Is dated Venice, tffil July, 1553. Fracastorios died in the same 
r, and Raimtsio erected a staeae of him at Padua. Kamtttio himself died in 
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Geography) that Cannon, one of the chief cities of that kingdom, is in yyf of 
latitode, with the toast running N.E, and S.W* ; that after a distance'of 275 
leagufesfjthe saill coAt turns towards the N.W. ; and that there are three 
provinces along the sca-board, jMangi, Zanton, and Quinzai, the last of 
whjfh is the prii^cipal city and the Kin^^s Residence, standing in 46° of 
latitude. And proceeding yet furth^*r the coast attains to 50°.* Seeing 
then how many particulars are in our day becoming known of that part 
of the world concerning which Messer Marco hasVritten, I have deemed 
it reasonable to publish his book, with the aid of several copies written 
(as I judgi; more than 200 years ago, in a perfectly accurate fonn, and 
one vastly more faithful than that in which it ha% been heretofore read. 
And thus thg world shall not lo%j the fruit that may be gathered from so 
much diligence and industry expended upon so honourable a branch of 
knowledge.” 

4. Ramusio, then, after a brief apoloi^ctic parallel of the 

marvels related by Polo with' those related by the Ancients 
and by the modern discoverers in the Vv'est, such as Columbus 
and Cortes, proceeds : — • 

And often in my o\sn mind, comp.u ing tliv land e.Nplonitions of these 
our Venetian gentlemen with the sea explnraiions of the aforesaid Signor 
Don Christopher, I have asked myself A\h!ch of the two were 
really the more marvellous. And i^pairiotir prejudice delude 
me not, methinks reason might U‘ adduced for setting l>pwjth 
the lan<i journey above the sea voyage. Cmisvler only a 
height of coureige was needc'd to undertake and carry through so 
difficult an enterprise, over a route of such desperate length and hard- 
shij), whereon was sometimes neccsieiiy to carry food for the supply of 
mar. and beast, not for days only but for months together. Columbus, on 
the other hand, goinj^by sea, readily carried with liim all nccessar)' pro> 
vision, and after a voyage of some 30 ui 40 days was ctmveyed by the 
wind whither he desired to go. The Venetians again took a whole year’s 
time to pass all those great deserts and mighty fgkirs. Indeed that the 
didiciilty of travelling to Cathay was so much greater than that of reach- 
ing the New World, and the route so much longer .^nd more perilous, may 
be gathered froi^ ^hc fact that, since those gcnllemcif' twice* this 

journey no one from Europe has dared to repeat itf whereas in, the very 
year following the discovery of the Western Indies many ships imme- 
diately retraced the voyage thither, and up to the present day continue to 
do so, habitually and in countless numbers. Indeed those regldhs are 
now so well knoiim, and so thronged by commerce, that the trafftc between 
Italy, Spain, and England is not greater.” 

5. Ratnusio goes on to explaiti4;h€ light r^at^ihg th'b fiiit 
part or prologue of Marco Palo’s book that ad derived 

* The Oeogmphy of De Barms* this k has timr hM 

printed. Ilie pasia^dottinotiRS^to h^ 
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from a recent piece of luck which had made him partially 
Rc^ntsa acquainted with the get^raphy of Abulfeda, /^nd 

tradition of ^ ^ ^ 

niake a running commentary pn the wnole of 
to Venice, the preliminary narrative until the final return^ of 
the travellers to Venice : — • i 

“And when they got thither the same fate befel^heni as bffel Ulysses, 
who, when he returned, after his twenty years tvanderings, to his native 
Ithaca, was recognized by nobody. Thus also those three #gentlcmen 
who had been so years absent from their native citf were recog- 

nized by none of their kinsfolk, who wer^. under the firm belief that they 
had all been dead for many a year past, as indeed had bc\?n reported. 
Through the long duration and the hardships of their journeys, and 
through the many worries and anxieties that they had undergone, they 
were quite changed in aspect, and had got a certain indescribable smack 
of the Tartar both in air and accent, having indeed all but forgotten their 
Venetian tongue. Their clothes too were coarse and shabby, and of a 
Tartar cut. They proceeded on their arrival to their house in this city in 
the confine df St. John Chr>’sostom, w'herc you may see it to this day. 
The house, which was in those days ci very lofty and handsome palazzo, 
is now known by the name of the dvl Millioni for a reason that I 

will tell you presently. Going thither thty found it occupied by some of 
their relatives, and they had the greatest ditTiculty in making the latter 
understand who they should be. For these good people, seeing them to 
be in countenance so unlike what they used to l>e, and in dress so shabby, 
flatly refused to* believe that they wxre those very gentlemen of the Ca’ 
Polo whom they had been looking upon for ever so many years as among 
the dead. So these three gentlemen, — this is a story I have often heard 
when I was a youngster from the illustrious Messer GaspSko Malpisko, 
a gentleman of very great age, and a Senator of eminent virtue and 
integrity, whose house was on the Canal of Santa Carina, exactly at the 
corner over the mouth of the Rio di S. Giovanni Chrisostomo, and just 
midway among the buildings of the aforesaid Cortc del Millioni, and he 
said he had heard the story from his own father and grandfather, and 
from other old men among the neighbours, — the three gentlemen, I say, 
devised a scheme by which they should at once bring about their rccog- 
nttion by their relatives, and secure |he honourable notice of the whole 
city ; and this was it : — 

“ They invited a number of their kindred to an entertainment, which 
they took care to have prepared with great state and splendour in that 
house of theirs ; and when the hour arrived for sitting down to table they 
came forth of their chamber all three clothed in crimson satin, fashioned 
in long robes reaching to the ground, such as people in those days wore 
within doors. And when watcrifor the hands had been served, and the 
gucats were set, they toek off those robes and put on others of crimson 
damask, whilst the first suits were by their orders cut up and divided 
among the servants. Then after partaking of some of thk dishes they 
went out again and came back in fbbes of crimson velvet, and when they 
had again taken their scats, the second suits were ^divided as before. 

When dinner was over ttfey did the like with the i^bes of velvet, after 

• » 
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they had put on^dresses of the ordinary fashion worn by the rest of the 
cod^^any. These ^proceedings caused much wonder and amazement 
amongi^^he gtj^sts. But when the cloth had been drawn, and all the 
servants had been Ordered to retire from the dining-hall, Messer Marco,* 
asathe younge§t#of the three, rose from table, and, going into another 
chamber, broufht forth the three shabby drcsses of coarse stuff which 
they had worn when they first arrived. Straightway they took sharp 
knives and^began to Ap up some of the seams and welts, and to take out 
of them jewels of the greatest value in vast quantities, such as rubies, 
sapphires, qprbunclcs, diamonds and emeralds, which had all been 
stitched up in those dresses in so artful a fashion that nobody could have 
suspected the fact. For when #jey took leave of the Great Can they had 
changed all the wcaltn that he had bestowed upon them into this mass 
of rubies, emeralds, and other jewels, being v\ell aware of the impossi- 
bility of carrying with them so great an amount in gold over a journey of 
such extreme length and difticuhy. Now this exhibition of such a huge 
treasure of jewels and precious stones, all tumbled out upon the table, 
threw the guests into fresh atnazement, insomuch that they seemed 
quite l>ewildered and dumbfounded. And now they recognized that in 
spite of all former doubts these w<^c in truth those honoured and worthy 
gentlemen of the Ca’ Polo that they claimed to be ; ajul so all paid them 
the greatest honour an<l levcrence. And when the story got wind in 
Venice, straightway the whole city, gentle and simple, docked to the house 
to embrace them, and to make iSuch of them, with every conceivable 
detnonstration of affection and respect. On Messer Maffio, who was the 
eldest, they conferred the honours of an that tvasb of great dignity 
in those clays ; whilst the young men came daily to visit and converse 
with the ever polite and gracious Messer Marco, and to ask him questions 
about Cathay vul the ( treat Can, all which he answered with such kindly 
courtesy tlmt evciy niiin felt himself in a manner in his debt. And as 
it happened that in the story, which he was constantly calletl on to repeat, 
of the magnificence of the Great Can, he would speak of his revenues 
as amounting to ten or fifteen miiHms of gold ; and in like manner, 
w'hen recounting other instances of great wealth in those parts, would 
always make use of the term so they gave him the nickname of 

Mksser Marco Miluoni ; a thing which 1 have noted also in tlte 
Public Books of this Republic where mention is made of The 

Court af his House, too, at S. Gibvanni Chrisostomo, has always ftom 
that time been populaAf known as the Court of the Mihioni. 

6, ** Not many months after the arrival of the travellers ^ Venice, news 
came that, Lampa Doria, Captain of the Genoese Fleet," had advanced 
with 70 galleys to the Island of Cunola, upon which orders 
were issued by the Prince of the Most Illustrious Signory ftwr 
the arming of 90 galleys with all the e^epedition possible, and 
Messer Marco folo for his valour was put in charge of one 
these. $0 he with the othos, under the commaiid of the Most 
Messer i^l){t£A Pandolo, PipcnratCr Su MarkV^ 
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a very brave and worthy gentleman, set out in searcl^ of the Genoese 
Fleet. They fought on the September feast of Our i^ady^ and, as it/the 
common hazard of war, our fleet was beaten, and Polo^wasenade jfi’isoner. 
For, having pressed on in the vanguard of the attack, and fighting/yith high 
and worthy courage in defence of his^ country and his kindred, he did ^ot 
receive due support, and being wounded, he was taken, alon§ with Dandolo, 
and immediately put in ^‘rons and sent to Genoa. ^ ^ 

‘‘ When his rare qualities and marvellous travels became known there, 
the whole city gathered to see him and to speak with him, and Jie was no 
longer entreated as a prisoner but as a dear friend and honeured gentle- 
man. ^Indeed they sfiowed him such honour and affection <hat at all 
hours of the day he was visited by the nc&lest gepjlemen of the city, and 
was continually receiving presents of every useful kind. Messer Marco 
finding himself in this position, and wi^tne^ing thejr* general eagerness to 
hear all about Cathay and the Great Can, which indeed compelled him 
daily to repeat his story till he was weary, was advised to put the matter 
in writing. So having found means to get a lt;tter written to his father 
here at Venice, in which he desired the latter to send the notes and 
memoranda which he had brought home with him, after the receipt of 
these, and assisted by a Genoese gefttloman, who was a great friend of his, 
and who took great delight in learning about the various regions of the 
world, and used on that account to spend many houi;^ daily in the prison 
with him, he wrote this present book (|o please him) in the Latin tongue. 

To this day the Genoese for the most part write what they have to 
write in that language, for there is no possibility of expressing their 
natural dialect with the pen.^ Thus then it came to pass that the BiK)k 
was put forth at first by Messer Marco in Latin ; but as many copies were 
taken, and as it was rendered into our vulgar tongue, all Italy beci^mc 
filled with it, so much was this story desired aiul run after.*^ 

7. “The captivity of Messer Marco greatly disturbed the minds of 
Messer Maffio and his father Messer Nicole. Tht^ had decided, whilst 
Rania.sio\ Still on tiicir travels, that Marco should marry as soon as they 
should get to W*nice ; but now they found themselves in this 
unlucky pass, with so much wealth and nobody to inherit it. 
riage. Fearing that Marco’s imprisonment might endure for many 
years, or, worse still, that he might not live to quit it (for many assured 
them that numbers of Venetian prisoners had been kept iii Genoa a score 
of years before obtaining liberty) ; seeing too no prospect of being able 
to ransom him, — a thing wliich they had attempted often and by various 
channels, — took counsel together, and came to the conclusion that 
Messer Nicolo, who, old as he was, was still hale and vigorous, should 
take to himself a new wife. This he did ; and at the end of four years he 
found himself the father of three sons, Stefano, Maftio, and Giovanni. 
Not many years after, Messer Marco aforesaid, through the great favour 
thawhe had acquired the eyes of the first gentlemen of Genoa, and 
inde^ of the whok city, was discharged from prison and set free. Re- 
fuming home be found that his father had in the tneantinue had thoae 

« This nuher prepotti«n>ui skit at the Oetipese diatm natomlly exdtes a 
reoionstqa^ from the Abate SiKHorno (A/ma iMraria Mk L^ria, It Ji;i. 
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thr^e other sons^ Instead of taking this amiss, wise and discreet man 
thi^e was, he agrged also to take a wife of his own. He did so accord- 
ingly, Bbt he Sever had any son, only two girls, one called Moreta and 
the other Fantina. ^ 

0* When at % later date his father died, like a good and dutiful he 
caused to l>e ejected for him a tomb of very honourable kind for those 
days, being a great sarcophagus cut from the s<;^id stone, which to this 
day may be* seen under the portico before the church of St Lorenzo in 
this city, on the right hand as you enter, with an inscription denoting it to 
be the tomb 4 >f Messer Nicolo Polo of the contrach* of S. Gio. Chrisostomo. 
The arms of his family consist of a Bend with thrtre birds on it, and the 
colours, according to <^rtain bt^ks of old histories in which you see all 
the coals of the gentlemen of this city emblazoned, are the held asure^ 
the bend argent^ and die three birds sabte. 'Fhese last are birds of that 
kind vulgarly termed Pole^ or, as the Latins call ihcm, UracculL^ 

, 8. **As regards the after dur.ition of this noble and worthy family, I 
lind that Messer Andrea 'Polo of San Felice had three sons, the first of 
whom was Messer Marco, the second Mallio, the third Nicok>. 

The two last VNcrc those who went to Constantinople first, awid 
afterwards to Cathay, as has Ijccu seen. Messer Marco the theFamity 
cider being dead, the wife of Messer Nicolo who had been left tcnttinatl’iT 
at home with child, ^ave birth to a son, to whom she gave the 
name of Marco in memory of the deceased, and this is the Author of our 
Book. Of the broihtrs who were born from his father’s second mam age, 
viz., Stephen, John, and Matthew, 1 do n<it ftnd that any of them had 
children except Matthew. He had hvc son.^* and one daughter called 
Maria ; and she, after the death of her brothers without offspring, in- 
herited in I4r7 all the propi iny of her father and lier brothers. She was 
honourably aiatiacd to Messer A//() Tkkvihaso of the parish of Santo 
Stazio in this city, and from her sprung the ft>itunalc and honoured Stock 
of the Illustrious Mtster Domkmco TkicvisancX Procurator of St. Mark's, 
and valorous Captain General of the Sea Forces of the Republic, whose 
virtue and singular good qualities arc represented with augmentation in 


♦ yachiar.os I believe, in spite of some doubt from tlic tml>ecUity of ordinary 
dictionaries in such matters. 

They are under this naoie made tlite object of a similitude by Uanio (surely a 
most unhappy one) in reference to the resplendent spirits flitting on the celestial 
stairs in the sphere of Saturn 

** fcl cmjic per lo natural costume 

Le Pah at cominciar del giorno, 

8i muovono a scaldar he jQ^edde piaoie ; 

Poi aUre vantm vltt«eitiadti»rii0, * 

Ahre dvohpMt sfe, onde wm iiiosse, 

Ed altre memulQ XX|. ^4. r 

There ia some differeiice enioitg aiitliDHtles us to the de^ls of the Polo blkeoii. 
According to a MS. concemhig the genealogies of Veoetinn famSies wiklm hf 
Marco Bufaaro in 1566, and of whiph ihere is n.copyin the Mum Cleico&^ the 
field is gTM&r, the b^d <ir. And this followed hi ^ cat Bnt -a woie 

by S. Siefiuai of with whidi t have ^svonred siaot tlw/ut waa ni^de; 

infoKnui me Chat a ibne MS. jb Us nomaion wfaM Ute fiM a* 

<M'se»a, iw yatrmUt wia hmktfitin, * 
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iSlic person. the Most lUustrious Pri|ice Ser MAkcf A^rrONio Tkevi- 
^NO, his son.*** o , <L. 

^ Such has been the history of this noble jfwmily of the^ta* Pol:), which 
lasted as we sec till the year of our Redemption 141 f, ih which year died 
childless Marco Polo, the last of the five sons of Mafffo^ and so it cme. 
to ah end. Such be the chances and changes of human Affairs ! ** '' 
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II. Sketch of the State of thr^ East at the TiNfic of the 
Journeys of THh Polo Family. 

9. The story of the travels of the Polo family opens in 
1260. 

Christendom had recovered from the alarm into whicljji it 
had been thrown some 18 years before when the Tartar c;Ua- 
scateoftbe threatened to cngulph it. The Taitars 

Levaot. thcmsclves were already becoming an object of curi- 
osity rather than of fear, and soon became an object of 
hope, as a possible help against the old Mahomedan foe. 
The frail Latin throne in Constantinople was still standing, 
but tottering to its fall. The successors of the Crusaders 
still held the Coast of Syria ftom Antioch to Jaffa, though 
a deadlier brood of enemies than they had yet encountered 
was now coming to maturity in the Dynasty of the Mame« 
lukes. The jealousies of the commercial republics of Italy 
were daily waxing greater. The position of Genoese trade 
on the coasts of the Aegean was greatly depressed, by the 
predominance which Venice had acquired there by her part 
in the expubion of the Greek Emperors, and which won for 

^ M«Irp6 Antonio Trcviiano e1c^^ 'Doger*‘4tb June, 1553, but died on 
ttlie 3tet of May fidlowiiig. We donot heto noUce Rnitiitflo’i numetotts enoni, 
ehidi iv^ be corrected in the teqnd. * • 
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the l^)g:0 j)t6a4 title ^ L<^ c>f Three-Eighths of the 
Empire of Rpinaitia. But GenoA w^s biding her time for an 
^ early tlevengef and year W yc®*" ®®v®l strength and skill 

wei^ increasing^ Both these republics held possesions 
estSbIishmentS in the. ports of Syria, which were often the 
scene of sanguinary conflicts between thgir citizens. Alex- 
andria was still largely frequented in the intervals of war as 
the gfreat 'emporium of Indian wares, but the facilities afforded 
by the Mongol conquerors who now held the whole tract from 
the Persian Gulf tq the shores of the Caspian and of the 
Black Sea, or nearly so, were beginning to give a great 
advantage to tlie Cdravan routes which debouched at the ports 
of, Cilician Armenia in the Mediterranean and at Trebizond 
oh the Euxine, Tana (or Azov) had not as yet become the 
outlet of a similar traffic ; the Venetians had apparently fre- 
quented to some extent the coast of the Crimei for local 
trade, but their rivals appear “to have been in great measure 
excluded from thip commerce, and the Genoese establishments 
which so long flourished on th;|.t coast arc first heard of some 
years after a Greek dynasty was again in possession of Con- 
stantinople.* » . 

10. In Asia, and Eastern Europe scarcely a dog might 
barfe without Mongol leaivc, from the borders of Poland and 
the ■’Coast of'Cilicia to the Amur and the Yellow •n,ev«riuu« 
Sea. The , vast <*npirc which Chinghiz had con- 
quered still owned a nominally supreme head in the 
Great Kaan, but practically it was splitting up into 
several great monarcliics under the descendants of the four 
sons of Chinghiz, Juji, Chagatai, Okkodai, and Tuli ; and 
wars on a vast scale were already brewing between- them. 
Hulaku, third son of Tuli, anS brother of two Great Kaan^ 
Mangu and Kublai, had become practically independent ha 
ruler of Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Anmmia, tboug^ 
he and his sons,,tnd his sons’ sons, continued to ^ 

name of the Great Kaan- upon their coins, and 
ChMeto seals of state which he bestowed upon thOni ' 
Barlm, son of Juji, the first ruling prihee o( tiie 
Qunghhe tqi torn Mi^med^nrigned on the ste|>pto Oif the 
Wblga, wtiiie a «tan#^il camif whjtdt eventually becKim a 
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great city under the name of Sarai, had beei^ established by 
his brother and predecessor Batu. q 

The House of Chagatai had settled upon the pastures of ^ 
the Hi and the valley of the Jaxartes, and ruled the wealthy 
cities of Sogdiana. ® ^ 

Kaidu, the grandson of Okkodai \Yho had^, been the 
successor of Chinghiz in the Kaanship, refused to acknowledge 
the transfer of the supreme authority to the Hou^e of Tuli, 
and was through the long life of Kublai a thorn in his side, 
perpetually keeping his north- we Jlern frontier in a'iarm. His 
immediate authority was exercised over some part of what wc 
should now call Eastern Turtestan and' Southern Central 
Siberia ; whilst his hordes of horscmci^ force of character, a^id 
close neighbourhood brought the Kaahs of Chagatai under 
his influence, and they generally acted in concert with him. 

The chief throne of the, Mongol Empire had just been 
ascended by Kublai, the most able of its occupants after the 
Founder. Before the death of his brother and predecessor 
Mangu, who died in 1259 befora an obscure fortress of Western 
China, it had been intended to remove the seat of government 
from Kara Korum on the northern verge of the Mongolian 
Desert to the more populous regions that had been conquered 
in the further JEast, and this step, which in the end conveked 
the Mongol Kaan into a Chinese Emperor, was carried* out 
by Kublai. t 

II. For about three centuries the Northern provinces of 
China had been detached from native hile, and subject to 
foreign dynasties ; first to the Khitan, a people sup- 
posed to have been akin to the Tunguses, whose rule 
subsisted for 200 years, and originated the name of Khitai, 
Khata^qr Cathay, by which for nearly 1000 years China has 
been known to the nations of Inner Asia, and to those whose 
acquaintance with it was got by that channel. The Khitan, 
whose dynasty is known in Chinese history as the Liao or 
^'Iron/' had been displaced in 1123 by the Churches or 
Nyuch^, another race of Ghstern Tartary, of the same blood 
a^the modern Manchus, whose Emperors in their brief period 
of prosperity were known by thq Chinese name #f Tai-/r/«, 
% ^ Mongol name of Ih® Kaaii% both signifying • 

‘'Golden/' Already 19 tSe of Chinghiz himself the 

northern Provinces of China Proper, includfltg their capital, 
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known as Chung-tu or Yen-King, now Peking, had been 
wrenched from tSem, and the conquest of the dynasty was 
% completed bythinghiz’s successor Okkodai in 1234. 

Southern Qbina still remained in the hands of the native 
dynasty of the Sung, who had their capital at the great city 
now well known as. Hangchau-fu. Their dominion was still 
substantially untouched, but its subjugation w^as a task to 
w^hich Kubtii ' before many years turned. his attention, and 
which became the most proud nent event of fiis reign. 

12. In fndia themiost powerful sovereign was the Sultan 
of Delhi, Nassir-uddin Mahmud of the Turki house of Alt- 
mish ; but, though both Sind and Bengal acknow- 
ledged his supremacy, no part of Peninsular India 
had yet been invaded, and throughout the long period ^ 
of our Traveller’s residence in the East the Kings of Delhi 
had their hands loo full, owing to the incursions of the Mon- 
gols across the Indus, to venture on extensive campaigning 
in the south, Hunce the Dravidian Kingdoms of Southern 
India were as yet untouched *by foreign conquest, and the 
accumulated gold of ages lay in their temple$ and trea*- 
surics, an ca.sy prey for the coming invader. • 

In the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the liastem Islands a 
variety of kingdoms and dynasties w^ere expanding and con- 
tracting, of which we have at best but dim and shifting 
glimpses. That tlfcy were advanced in W'calth and art, far 
beyond what the present state of those regidns would suggest, 
is attested by vast and magnificent remains of Architecture, 
nearly all dating, so far a.s dates can be asceitained, from 
the 1 2th to the 14th cenlurics, (that epoch during which an 
architectural afflatus seems to Jiave descended on the human 
race), and which arc found at intervals over both the Indo- 
Chinese continent and the Islands, as at Pagdn in Burma, at 
Yuthta in Siam, at Ongkor in Kamboja, at Borobodor ahd 
Bratiibanan in Java. All these remains are deeply marked by 
Hindu influence, and, at the sanre time, by strong pecaliarities, 
both generic and individual. 
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III. The Polo Family. Personal History of the Travellf.rs 
DOWN to their final RSftURN FROM«,.Th£ EaST.' 

13. In days when Histor}* and Genealogy*’ ^ere allowed to 
draw largely on the imagination for the origines of states and 
families, it was set" down by one'Venetiali Antiquary 
- origm of that among the companions of King V enetus, or 
of Prin<?^ Antenor of Troy, when they settled on 
the northern shores of the Adr/atic, there was one I-UCIUS 
PoLUS, who became the progenitor of our Traveller's Family 
whilst another deduces it from Paolo the first Dogc,f (Paulus 
Lucas Anafestus of Heraclea, A.D. 696). 

More trustworthy traditions, recorded among the FanfJily 
Histories of Venice, but still no more it is believed than 
traditions^ represent the Family of Polo as having come from 
Sebenico in Dalmatia, in \hC iith century. J Before the 
middle of the following century they had taken seats in the 
Great Council of the Republic ; for the name of Pietro Polo 
is said to be subscribed to an act of the time of the Doge 
Domenico Michiele in 1122, and that of Domenico Polo to an 
acquittance granted by the Doge Domenico Morosini and his 
Council in 1153. § ^ 

The ascertained genealogy of the Traveller, however, begins 
only with his grandfather, who lived in the early part of the 
13th century. 

Two branches of the Polo Family were then recognized, 
distinguished by the co^fini or Parishes in which they lived, as 


♦ Zurla^ I. 42, quoting a MS. cnttll^ Pdrta Cura S, P, /:, Card, de Origim 
Venetarum d de Civitate Vfnetiarum, Cicogna says he could not find Ais MS, as 
it bad been carried to Engla^.; and then breaks into a diatribe against foreigners 
who purchase and carry avN^ Such treasures, ** not to make a serious study of 
them, but for mere vainglory . ^ . . or in ordqj^ to write books contradicting the 
vciy MSS. that they have bought, and with that dishonesty and untruth which 
are so notorioos t ’’ (IV. 227). 

t CampidogUa Veneto of Capellari (MS. in St Mark’s Lib.) quoting “the 
Venetian Ann^ of Giulio Ftuxddk” 

« t JThe Gmealffguj of Ifanm Barbaro specify 1033 •* the year of the migration to 
Vouch j on what authority docs not appear (MS. copy in Afusm Venice). 

I Capdiari u« a and In the same century we find (4125, 1 195) indi^ 

catkoa of Folof at Torcello, and qf oUi^ (1160) at Equileo, and (1179, 1206) a 
Mq g gi wc t in 1154 o Marqp Polo Rialto. Contemporary with thae is a 
idBBbfy itSj, ii 93 f at Chiqggia {jiae$*mefUs tmd JJd$ ^ 

Mkeum^framvaricue ArehH;d edVtieLX^)* • 
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Polo of S. Geremia, and Polo of S. Felice. Andrea Polo of 
S. Felice was^tfie^father of three sons, Marco, Nicolo, and 
^MaffeA Ami ?ycolo was the Father of our Marco. 

1^4, Till quite recently Jit had never been precisely ascer- 
tained whether the immediate family of our Traveller be- 
longed to the Nobles of Venice properly §0 called, 
who had seats in tlie Great Council and were en- S*styi^ 
rolled in the Libro d’Oro. Ramusio indeed styles 
our yizxco ^'Nobile and Magnijico, and Rusticiano the actual 
scribe of the Traveller’s recdilections calls him ** sajes ct noble 
citaiens de Vaiece” but Ramusio’s accuracy and Rustician’s 
precision were scarcely to be depended on. Veiy recently, 
however, since the subject has been discussed with accomplished 
students of the Venice Archives, proofs have been found 
establishing Marco's personal claim to nobility, inasmuch as 
both in judicial decisions and in official resolutions oPthc Great 
Council, he is designated N'obuis Vir , a formula which would 
never have been used in such documents (I am assured) had 
he not been technically noble.* ^ 

15. Of the three sons of Andrea Polo of S. Felice, Marco 
seems to have been the eldest, and Maffeo the youngestt 
They were all engaged in comiucrcc, and appa- 
rently in a partnership, which to some extent held 
good ev^en wHbn the two younger had been many 
years absent in th^ h'ar Kast.f Marco seems to have been 
established for a time at Constantinople, § and also to have 
had a house (no doubt of business) at Soldaia, in the Crimea, 
where his son and daughter, Nicolo and Maroca by name. 


♦ See Appendix C, Nos. 4, 5, and i<x It was supposed that an autograph of 
Marco as Incmlicr of the Great Council Bad been discovered, but this proves to 
be a mistake, as will be e.xplained further on. , those days the demarcation 

between ralrician and non- Patrician at Vet^c^; yherc all classes shaned in 
commerce, all were (generally sneaking) of one mcc, and where there were 
neither castles, domains, nor trains of hoftsemen, formed no wido golf. Still 
it is interesting to establish the verity of tlie old tradition of Marco's tedtnical 
nobility. 

t Marco^s seniority rests only on the assertion of ||;|usitisio, who also calls Haireo 
older than Nicolo. But in Marco the Elder’s will thes^lwo are always (3 Utaes) 

X TIub seen^impUed in the jji^der Marco’s Will (tado) : Jim de pta me 
„ Aabetr conUfiguni de froternl Compi^piid a ef Matkm 

i In hU Will he himself **EgO Marctui Eaulo oAondaes de Conalse** 
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were living in 1280. This year is the date of the Elder 
Marco’s Will, executed at Venice, and when hej^as “weighed 
down by bodily ailment” Whether he survived Tor any 
length of time we do not know. ^ 

16 . Nicolo Polo, the second of the Brothers, had twoiegi* 
timate sons, MARfO*the Author of our Book, bom in 1254,* 
Nicolo and Maffeo, of whose placc ill the fanfily we shall 
meilM jhe? have a few words to say presently. The story opens 
travels. jjg havo Said, in 1260, when we lind the two 
brothers, Nicolo, and Maffeo tbe Elder, at Coastantinople. 
How long they had been absent from V^enice we are not dis- 
tinctly told. Nicolo had left, his wife •there behind him ; 
Maffeo apparently was a bachelor. In the year named they 
started on a trading venture to the Cnimca, whence a succe.s- 
sion of openings and chances, recounted in the Introductory 
chapters of Marco’s work, carried them far north along the 
Wolga, and thence first to Bokhara and then to the Court of 
the Great Kaan Kublai in the far East, on or within the 
borders of Cathay. That a great and civilized country .so 
called existed in the extremity of Asia had already been 
reported in Europe by the Friars Plano Carpini (1246) and 
William Rubruquis (1253), who had not indeed reached it.s 
frontiers, but had met with its people at the Court of' the 
■Great Kaan in Mongolia ; whilst tl>e latter 6 ( the twq had 
jheen shrewd enough to see that they weje identical with the 
Seres of classic fame. 

17. Kublai had never before fallen in with European 
ffentlemcn. He was delighted with these Venetians, listened 
Their iocer- Strong interest to all that they had to tell him 

of the Latin World, and determined to send them 
back as his ambassadors to the Pope, accompanied 
by an officer of his own court. His letters to the Pope, as the 
Polos represent them, were mainly to desire the despatch of a 
large, body of educated missionaries to convert his people to 
Christianity. It is not likely that religious ipotives influenced 
Kublai in this, but he cprdbably desired religious aid in 
so^iming and civilking his rude kinsmen of the Steppes, and 
juc^ed, from what he ^saw in the Venetians and heard from 


^There i* no red gronid fof dotibt m to thl». All tbf .extant MSS. agree in 
king Moreo fifteen yean oM when hi* fatlier<retnnied t^Venice in 


making 
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them, tliat Europe could afford such aid of a higher quality 
than the de^eiiie{;ate Oriental Qiristians wiA whom he was 
familiaf, or the Tibetan Lamas on whom his patronage even- 
tually devolved when Rome so deplorably failed to meet his 
adduces. « 

1 8. The Brothers arrived at Acre 4 n^ April/ 1269, and 
found thaf no Poffe existed, for Clement IV. was dead the 


year befqre, and no new election had taken place. 

So they wftnt home to Venice to see how things homc^ and 
stood there after their absence of so many years. i>earanc« on 
Tlie wife of Nicolas was no longer among the living, 


but he found his sgti ATarco a fine lad of fifteen. 


The best and most authentic MSS. tell us no more than 


tliTs. But one class ofi copies, consisting of tlie 1 -atin version 
made b)^ our Traveller’s contemporary, J'rancesco Pipino, and 
of the numerous editions based iiulirectly upon it^represents 
that Nicolas had left Venice wlien Marco was as yet unborn, 
and consequently had never seen him till this return from the 
ICast in 1269.! * ^ 

We hav'C mentioned that Nicolo Polo had another legiti- 
mate son, by name Maffco, and him \\;o infer to have been 
younger than Marco, because he is n*imed last {Jilarcus et 
Ala^uNs) in the Testament <'f their uncle Marco the Elder. 
Wc ^do not k^iow if they were by t!)e same mother. They 
could not have been so if wc arc right in supposing Maffeo 
to have been the younger, and if Ptpino's version of tlie 


• BaUlello and I/Ozari say that the IV’tii MS. 30th April ; but this is 

a mIsiaUc, 

t Pipino’s version runfi : “ Invcntt Xieolau-? Paulus wxoi'em suani deAihctam, 
<tuae in recessw praegnans tuci'at. Invctiit<{u<4kluini, Atarcurp nomine^ qai 
jam annos xv. habebat aetatij?, qni |><>st^<k*ccssitm ip<tius dc Veneriis natus Tuerat 
de uxore praefat^.” To thi« RamuMo adds the further {>arUcalar Utat the mother ' 
d 5 c<I in giving birth, to Mark. » 

The interpolation is older even tlian Pipino's version, for wc ilia 4 ia tlWr 
Latin published by the Soci^t^ dc Gtkig^^phic ‘*quain cum VcncUis ' 

praegnanlem dimiserat,” But the sUtei^t is certainly ah 
docs not exist in atiy .of the older texts ; nor have wc any good reason for 
that it was an tmikorM interpolaticm* .l^^ auspect it to have betsn intixxittued .to 
’ harmonbe ^vith an erroneous date fot the eoin^encement of the travels of the two 
brothers. . > , e 

Lazan pnnts: **Meaier trov6 die la sua dkaiaa era moita, '£ jn’era 

limatto nn fiin<^lto dl dorfici atmi pef name rJu it fnd» vtMt 

in thi French Team, but are triten fram OBe«r tbtrltaliw MESS, ia Uw 
duauUbraty^audawIausprat al«>iAte(|>olaled.' lAc 4MSU i» iwi<6 . 

p. f 
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history be genuine. If however we rejett the latter, as I 
incline to do, no ground r^ains for supppsfn|^ that Nicolo 
went to the East much before we find him ther«^ viz., fh' 1260, 
and Maffeo may have been born of the same mother during^ the 
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The Piaixetta $il V«^ce ; from the Bodletan MS. of Fola 

interval between 1:^54 and 12^0. If OQtthe other hand Pipino’s 
version be held to, we mjj|st oppose that ; MaVeo (who is 
naai||<^y his uncle in la^, dunhg his father’s second absence 
in the East) was borh*of a marriage contiact^d diManGr NicoWa 
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residence at home after his first journey, a residence which 
lasted from 1 2^ 1271 * 

19. J^he Pa^al ^interregnum was the longest known, at 
least j^ince the d§rk ages. Those two years passed, and yet 
the lEardinals at Viterbo had come to no agree- 
ment. The brothers ^were unwilling to let the Great 
Kaan think* them faithless, and perhaps they han- a/com^kied 
kered after the virgin field of speculation that they 
had discovered ; so they started again for Hie East, taking 
young Mark* with thejii. At •Acre they took counsel with an 
eminent churchman, Tedaldo (or Tebaldo) ViSCONTi Arch- 
deacon of Liege, Vuoni the Book represents to have been 
Legate in Syria, and who in any case was a personage of 
much gravity and influence. From him they got letters to 
authenticate the causes of the miscarriage of their mission, 
and started for the further East But they wcre^.^tfll at the 
port of Ayas on the Gulf of Scanderoon, whidW:^was then 
becoming one of the chief points of arrival and dep<ktt?jt^^for 
the inland trade of Asia, when^they were overtak^’4]^jf,3po 
news that a Pope was at last elected, and that the el^ie lfed 
fallen upon their friend Archdeac(»n Tedaldo. They imme- 
diately returned to Acre, and at last were able to execute the 
Kaan's commission, and to obtain a reply. But instead of the 
hundred able teachers of science and religion whom Knblai 
is said to have ask%d for, the new^ Popc, Gregory X., could 
supply but two Dominicans ; and these lost heart and drew" 
back when they had barely tak^i the first step of the journey. 


♦ The last view i® substance, I find, suggested b>^.Cicogna (ii. 389). 

The matter l^ jof some interest, because in the Will of the y<iuiiger 
which is extant, he makes a bequest to his uncle (Avumu/m) Jordan 
This seems an indication that his mother’s name may have been Trevisaik 
same Maffeo had a daugliter And Marco the Elder, in his Wiir^iaonh 

appoints as his exeeutots, durmyg the absence his brodiars, the same^|i)^dw|i 
Trevisan and his own sist^ 4 R-Uw Tl^visanum de ctmj&do 

$. Antonini et cQjg[|^tam meam.’^ J.lehce I i^njectn^e that this 

J^diHsa (Trevt^n was> of the absent . and the mot^ oi 

In that case cT of 

mothers^ With teference Id. ^ of Nie^ht’s seeond hn 

1269 there is a curious variation in a fir^mcntaiy VcncCian Pbb in the BacberSS- 
Library at Rom^ It iniits, in ^ Jpaasage corresponding to die latter part m 
chapter Ix. of Pmague t ** i qual do daannl in Veniesia aspethoidc 

la Hletion de nuoyo si tUse twritr if 

grcMda'I " 1 belief; howMr,' thM ft{i : only a aptelcH .mtsrettdenng eXlilpSd^i 

atttomeht ahaiiit ' ■ -e' . 
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Judging from certain indications we conj:eive it probable 
that the three Venetians, whose second start ftrom ^cre took 
place about November 1271, proceeded by Ayas and Sivas, , 
and then by Mardin, Mosul, and Baghdad, tp Hormuz the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, with the view of ^oing on by sea, 
but that some obstacle arose which compelled them to 
abandon this project and turn north again from Hormuz. 
They then traversed successively Kerman and Khorasan, Balkh 
and Badakhshart, whence they ascended the upper Oxus to 
the Plateau of Pamer, a route riot kno^trn to ha^e been since 
followed by any European traveller except Benedict Goes, till 
the spirited expedition of Captain John vVood of the Indian 
Navy in 1838.* Crossing the Pamer steppe the travellers 
descended upon Kashgar, whence they proceeded by Yarkand 
and Khotan, and the vicinity of Lake Lob, and eventually 
across tfie Great Gobi Desert to Tangut, the name then 
applied by Mongols and Persians to territory at the extreme 
North-west of China, both within and without the Wall. 
Skirting the northern frontica* of China they at last reached 
the presence of the Kaan, who was at his usual summer 
retreat at Kaipingfw, near the base of the Khingan Mountains, 
and about 50 miles north of the Great Wall. If there^bc no 
mistake in the time (three years and a half) ascribed tb this 
journey in all the existing texts, the travellers did not* reach 
the Court till about May of I275.t • 

20. Kublai received the Venetians with great cordiality, 
and took'^indly to young M^k, who must have been by this 
time one-and-twenty. The joenne Bachelcr^ as the 
employment story calls him, applied himself to the acquisition of 

by Kublai , V . , . 1 . i- 

i^n ; and the languagcs and written characters m chief use 
among the multifarious nationalities included in the 
Kaan’s Court and administration ; and Kublai after a time, 
seeing his discretion and ability, began to employ him in 
the public service. M. Pauthier has found a record in the 
Chinese Annals of the Mongol Dynasty, which states that in 
the year 1277, a certain 'Polo was nominated a second-class 

* It is stated hy Neumann that Captajn Wood once intendttj to have devoted 
a special work to the eIttddation^bMa|co’s chapters on the Oxus Provinces, and ^ 
it;&|nncli to be regretted thatihis intention has never^^been fulfilled. 

t Or, pcrtiaps half a year ^lier, if we suppose the three years and a half to 
count from ^Venice rather than Acre. • • 
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commissioner or agent attached to the Privy Council, a 
passage whick wc^are happy to believe to refer to our young 
traveller.* • • 

Jiis first m^sion apparently was that which carried him 
thftugh the provinces of Shansi, Shensi, and Ssechuen, and the 
wild country on the^East of Tibet, to the cemote province of 
Yunnan, called by the Mongols Kardjdng, and which had 
been partially conquered by an army under Kublai himself in 
1253, before his accession to the throne.t ^lark, during his 
stay at coiirt, had observeef the Kaan’s delight in hearing of 
strange countries, their marvels, manners, and oddities, and 
had heard his Majesty’s frank expressions of disgust at the 
stqpidity of his commissioners when they could speak of 
nothing but the officiai business on which they had been sent. 
Profiting by these observations, he took care to store his 
memory or his note books whh all curious facts that were 
likely to interest Kublai, and related them with vivacity on 
his return to Court. This first journey, which led him through 
a region which is still very iu‘,arly a terra incopiita^ and in 
which there existed and still exists, among the deep valleys 
of the Great Rivers flowing down fnnn Jiastcrn Tibet, and in 
the ilHggcd mountain ranges bordering Yunnan and Kweichau, 
a va'st Ethnological Garden, as it were, of tribes of various 
race and in every stage of uncivilization, afforded him an 
acquaintance with many strange products and eccentric traits 
of manners, wherewith to delight the Emperor. 

Mark rose rapidly in favour, and was often employed again 
on distant missions, as well as in domestic administration, but 
we gather few details as to his employments. At one time 
we know that he held for three years the government of the 

great city of Yangchau, though we need not tiy to magnify this 

m 

* Paui/tuTi p. ix, and p. 361, 

t That this was Marco’s first mission is positively stated in the RaTiiiii»at| 
edition ; and though this may be only ah editor’s gloss it seems well-founded. 
The French texts say only that the Great Kaan, “ I’envoia eh m mesistige cn une 
terre ou bien avoit vj. mois de chemin.” The traveller's actual Itineraty affords to 
Vodian (Yungchang), on the frontier ci Bttrma« 147 da^s* joamey, which 
halts might well be reckoned six montha in round estimate^ And we are emdiled 
by various to fix the date of the Yunnan between and 

, 138 a The former limit is detertnbied Fok|’|acGoant of the battle with the Bor- 
mese, near Voc^v which took place acOotdio^ to (he iMmt Annals In 
The jatteris hf kts mention of KutdaiVi soa Hangslsi as goverithigat Ken- 
janfii a priflM^e^ w «n taSo. vol ik 0. 17^ aUo pa 48 i 
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office, as some commentators have done, into the viceroyalty of 
one of the great provinces of the Empire; oibancjther occasion 
we find him with his uncle Maffeo, passing aoyei’r at Kanchau 
in Tangut ; again, it would appear, visiting Kara Korum,^the 
old capital of the Kaans in Mongolia ; on another occasion 
in Champa or Soutliern Cochin China; and again, or perhaps 
as a part of the last expedition, on a mission to the Indian 
Seas, when he appears to have visited several of th6 southern 
states of India. We are not informed whether his father and 
uncle shared in such employments * ; SLiyi the story of their 
services rendered to the Kaan in promoting the capture of the 
city of Siangyang, by the construction of |>owerful engines of 
attack, is too much perplexed by difficulties of chronology ^to 
be cited with confidence. Anyhow they ^\"ere gathering wealth, 
and after years of exile they began to dread what might 
follow old Kublai’s death, and Jonged to cany their gear and 
their own grey heads safe home to the Lagoons. * The aged 
Emperor growled refusal to all their hints, and but for a 
happy chance we should have lost our medieval Herodotus. 

21. Arghun Kaan of Persia, Kublai's great-nephew, had 
in 1286 lost his favourite wife the Khatun Bulughdn ; and, 
Circum- ^ mouming her sorely, took steps to fulfil her 
the Depar- injunction that her place should be filled only by a 

tureofthe , in/r ^ ^ ^ * 

Polos from lady of her own kin, the Mongol Tribe of .Bayaut. 

the Kaan’s - t t 1 ^ ^ 

Court. Ambassadors were despatched toithe Court of Kaan- 
baligh to seek such a bride. The message was courteously 
received, and the choice fell on the Lady Kukdehin, a maiden 
of 17, “ moult bele dame et avenant." The overland road from 
Peking to Tabriz was not only of portentous length for such a 
' tender charge, ^but was imperilled by war, so the envoys 
desired to return by sea. Tartars in general were strangers 
to all navigation ; and the envoylf much taken with the Vene- 
tians, and eager to profit by their experience, especially as 
hiarco had just then returned from his Indian mission, begged 
the Kaan as a favour to send the three Firinghis in their 
company. He consented tvith reluctance, but, having done so, 
'“fitted the party out nobly for the voyage, charging the Polos 


* Excepting tn Che doubtful of Kxnchatt, where one reading says that the 
three Polos were there on hu^ness of their own not necessary to mention, and 
* that only Maffeo and Marco wete-there “//i iegatvn,"* 
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with friendly rpessages for the potentates of Europe, including 
the Kipg of^England. They appear to have sailed from the 
port of ZaytSn (as the Westerns called Thsiuanchau or Chin- 
chau in Fokiqp^ in the beginning of 1292. It was an ill-starred 
voyage, and involved long' detentions on the coast of Sumatra, 
and in the; South of India, to which, however, we are indebted 
for some of the best chapters in the book ; and two years or 
upwards *p|issed before they arrived at their destination in 
Persia.* The three hardy Venetians survived all perils, and 
so did the lady, who had come to look on them with filial 
regard ; but two of the three envoys, and a vast proportion of 
the suite, had perished by the way. Arghun Kaan too had 
b^^en dead even before they quitted China! ; his brother 
Kaikhatu reigned in liis stead ; and his son Ghazan succeeded 
to the lady’s hand. We are told by one who kn^w both the 
princes well that Arghun was one of the handsomest men 
of his time, whilst Ghazan was, among all his host, one of 
the most insignificant in appearance. But in other respects the 
lady’s change was for the belitcr. Ghazan had some of the 
highest qualities of a soldier, a legislator and a king, adorned 
by many and varied accomplishments ; •though his reign was 
too short for the full development of his fame. 

*22. The princess, wdiosc enjoyment of her royalty was 
bridlf, wept as she took leave of the kindly and noble Vene- 


* Persian histoiy seems to fix the arrival of the Ivady Kukdehin in the North of 
Persia to the winter of 1293-4. The voy^e to Sumatra occupijed three months 
(vol. i. p. 33) ; they were five months flelained there (ii. 235) ; and the remainder 
of the voyage extended to eighteen more (i. 33), — twenty^six months in alt 

The data are too slight for unexceptionable precision, hut the following adjust- 
ment will fairly meet the facts. Say that they sailed from h'okien iu Januai^.^ 
1292. In April they would be in .Samara, and find the Monsoon too near/; 
to admit' of their crossing the Bay of Bengal. They remain in port till September 
(five months), and then proceed, tottching (perhaps) at Ceylon, at Kayal, and at 
several ports of Western India. In one of these, Kayal or Tana, they pass 
the S.W. Monsoon of 1293, and then proceed to the Gulf. They reach Ifotmua 
in the winter, and the camp of the Persian Prince Ghazan, the son of Arghun^ 
in March, twenty-six months from their departure. 

1 have been unable to trace Hammer’s authority (not Wassdf 1 find), which 
perhaps gives the precise date of the l4tdy*s'«rrival in Persia (see p* 36), 
From his narrative, however Ikhant^ U. March 1294 ia perha|ir« 

too late a date. But the five month^s stoppage in Sumatra muxt have been In die 
S.W. Monsogp ; and If the arrival iii Persia is pat earlier. Polo’s numbers can 
scarcely be held to. Or, the eighteen mpuitlpi tnoitioned >t voL L p. 33^ 
inshiik.iiit five months* stoppage. We > my that they readied, 

mtia about I^ovember, 1293, ^ ewnp a nobhth or late^ 

t Died 12th Manila 1291. 
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tians. They went on to Tabriz, and after a long halt there 

V 

all the texts, some time in 1295.* •’ 


Ttuwpass proceeded homewards, reaching Vefiice According to 

, Per *- ^ 


by Persia 
to Venice. 
t Their rela- 
tions there. 


We have related Ramusio’s interdlsting tradition, 
like a bit out of the Arabian Nights, of the reception that the 
Travellers met wifh from their relations^ and of the means 
that they took to establish their position with those relations, 
and with Venetian society, t Of the relations,. Marco the 
Elder had probably been long d^ad J ; MafFeo the brother of 


♦ All dates are found so cornipt that- even in this one I do not feel absolute 
confidence. Marco in dictating the book is aware that Ghazan liad attained the 
throne of Persia (see vol. i. p. 34, and ii. pp. 32 and 408), an event which did fiot 
occur till October, 1295. The date assigned to it, however, by Marco (ii. 408) is 
1294, or the year ift/ore that assigned to the return home. 

The travelt^ers may have stopped some time at Constantinople on their way, or 
even may have visited the northern shorts of the Black Sea ; otIierwi.se, indeed, 
how did Marco acejuire his knowlc<lge of mat Sea (ii. 418) and of events in Kipchak 
(ii. 421, ? If 1296 w as the date of return, moreover, the six-and-Uvenly years 

assigned in the preamble as the period of Marco’s absence (p. 2) would be nearer 
accuracy. For he left Venice in the spring or summer of 1271. 

t Marco Barbaro, in his account of the Polo family, tells what seems to be the 
same tradition in a different and more mythical version : — 

** From ear to car the st^jry has past till it reached mine, that when the three 
Kinsmen arrived at their home they were dressed in the ino.st shabby and sordirl 
manner, insomuch that the wife of one of them gave away to a beggar that came to 
the door one of those garments of his, all tom, patcheil, and dirty ps it w^as. Th^ next 
day he asked his wife for that mantle of his, in order to put away the jewek that 
were sew'n up in it ; but she told him she had given it away to a poor man, wliom 
she did not know. Now, the stratagem he employed recover it was this. He 
went to the Bridge of Rialto, and stood there turning a wheel, to no apparent pur- 
pose, but as if he were a madman, and to all those who crowded round to see what 
prank was this, and asked him why he did it, he answered : * He’ll come if God 
pleases.’ So after two or three days he recognizeil his old coat on the back of one 
of those who came to stare at his mad proceeding, and got it back again. Then, 
indeed, he was judged to be quite the reverse of a madman I And from those 
jewels he built in the contrada of S. Gyivanni Grisostomo, a very fine palace for 
those days J and the family got among the vulgar the name of the Ca^ AfiUtQn^ 
because the report was that they had jewels to the value of a million of ducats ; 
and the palace has kept that name to the present day — 1566.” (GmeahgUs^ 
MS. copy in Museo Civko; quoted also by BahMlo Boni^ Vita^ p. xxxi). 

t The Will of the Elder Marco, to which we have several times referred^ is 
dat<^ at Rialto 5th Augu.st, 1280. 

The testator describes himself as formerly of Constantinople, but now dwelling 
in the confine of S. Severo. ^ 

His brothers Nkolo and Maffeo^ if at Venice, are to be his sole trustees and 
executors, but in case of their continued absence he nominates Jordano Trevisatu^ 
and his sister-in-law Fiordelisa of the confine of S. Severo. ^ , 

The proper tithe to be paid, ^l^iis clothes and furniture to be sold, and from ^ 
proceeds his fiitieral to be decayed, and the balance to purchase masses for his 
^e discretion of his tsustees. ^ s 

of money due to him from his |>artnersbip whh Donato Grasso^ now 
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our Marco was alive, and we hear also of a cousin {consan- 
guineus) Felice* ^olo, and his wife Fiordelisa, without being 
able to fix thoir pjecise position in the family. We know also 
that Nicolo, wjio died before the end of the century, left 
"^Slttnd him two illegitimate sons, Stefano and Zannino. It is 
not unlikely that these were born from s^mc connexion en- 
tered into during tlie long residence of the Polos in Cathay, 
though naturally their presence in the travelling company is 
not commemorated in Marco's Prologue.* 


IV. Digkkssion conckrmn(. TiiK Mwsiov OF Tin: Polo Familv 

AT VKNIOK. 

23. Wc have seen that Ra music places the scfcne of the 
story recently alluded to at tlic mansion in tlie parish of 
S. Giovanni Grisostomo, the comt of which was 
known in his time as the Corto del Millione ; and in- 

Ihcir c'sta- 

deed he speaks of the Travellers as at once on their -'5 

arrival resorting to tliat mansion as tlicii;,family rc$i- 
dencc. Ramusio's details have so often proved erroneous that 
I should not be surprised if this alsi,i should be a mistake. 


of Justinople (Capo 1200 i/WUi all. (Fifiv-Ust> lire dne b} said pailner- 

sliip to Aiigclo (li I'umba tif S, .Severo). 

The above money bajueatluxl to liis son living at AWtljt/ufif ur failing 

him, to his beloved brothers Niroh and Maffev, f ailing thcni, to the sons of his 
said l>rothers {sic) Marco and Maffco, Failing them, to be spent for the good of 
his soul at the discretion of his trustees. 

To his son Nicolo he be<iueaths a silvcr-wronglit girdle of vennilion silk, two 
silver spoons, a silver cup without handle, his rlcsk, two pair of sheets, a velvet 
quilt, a tbuiiterpane, a feather-bed— all the same conditions as above, and to 
remain with the trustees till his son returns to Venice. 

Meanwhile the trustees are to invest the money at his son’s risk and benefit, but 
only here in Venice {inutstiant teu invesHre faciant). 

From the proceeds to come in from his partnership with bis brothers Nicolo 
and Maffeo, he bequeaths 200 lire to his dau^ter Maroca. 

From same source 100 lire to his natural sou Antony. 

Has in bis desk {caps^k^ two byperpera*? (Byzantine gold coins), and three 
golden doiifls, which he l>equeaihs to the sUter4n-iaw FjprtieUstu 
Gives freedom to alt bis slaves and handmaidens. 

Leaves his bouse in Si^dachta to the Minor Friars of dial place, reserving life* 
occupancy to'nis son Nicolo and daughter Maroca* 

The rest of lus goods to his son i^icolo. . * . v 

♦ The t^^s in whfdi the youi^pnr Mafifeo men|j|oins these half-brothers in his 
Wm (rjoo) aeetn to h^kaie tW were still young* 





fif ^ DfeL. ipAlLLlpKB. 

At le^st we find ftr as. I can lear^) l^o previous intlipat^dk/ 
that tbfe’family i«ere connected with tb^lbcality* ** tte grande ' 
f^Jjer Ahdrda i% styled ot San Felice. The will of Mafieo 
younger, made in 1 300, which we shall give hereafter- 
m^l^act, appears to be the first document that connects the 
family with S. Giovanni Grisostomoi It indeed styles^ the 
testator^s father the late Nicolo Paulo of the confine of 
St John ^Chrysostom,” but that only shows what is not dis- 
puted, that* the Travellers after thek return from the East 
settled in this locality. Anfl the same will appears to indicate 
a surviving connexion with S. Felice, for the priests and clerks 
who draw it up and witness it. are all of the church of S. Felice, 
and it is to the parson of S. Felice and his successor that Maffeo 
bequeaths an annuity to procure their prayers for the souls of 
his father, his mother, and himself, though after the successor 
the annuity is to pass on ^ the same . condition to^ the senior 
priest of S. Giovanni Grisostomo. Marco Polo the Elder is 
in his will described as of 5 . Smw, as is also his sister-in- 
law Fiordelisa, and the document contains no reference to 
S. Giovanni. On the whole therefore it seems probable that 
the Palazzo in the latter parish was purchased by the Tra- 
vellers after their return from the East* 

^4 The Court which was known in the i6th centuiy as, 
Corte del MiTlionc has been genelfelly understood to be that 
now known as the*Cortc Sabbionera, and here is still 
pointed out a relic of Marco Polo's maMsion. 

M. Pauthier s edition is embellished with a good 
engraving which purjxuts to represent the House 
of Marco Polo. But he has been misled. His engraving in 
fact exhibits, at least as the prominent feature, an emb^^Utshed 
representation of a small house which exists on the west side 
of the Sabbionera, and which had at one time perhaps that 
pointed style of architecture which his engraving 

* Marco Barbaro'& story related at p. liv ^p^lcs of tlbe Ca^ ipiion as SM U 
the travelleis. 

Froth a list of parchmenU edfctiog la Oie archives tif the Casa ^ 

Great M Venice, Signor Betchet obtained djetbltowing: indioatioa ?- 

** iwS^Haico Polo 5l^Ktcolo wUk the m 

his pesstsiiem^^ii^K) in S. Giovanni Grisontojaio ; 10 Setimkrf letO/ 

^ the fnesi ^ 7 s 

This doinniie^. vovdd perlutpk have thrown oh: die lehat^, ‘'piah''ssd^‘ 
4flufdh,»by several parttes has faikd bMrace it ' « 
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though its present decoration is paltry anc/ unreal. But it is 
on the north side of the Court, and on the foundations now 
occupied by the Malibran Theatre, that VeneJian*tradition, and 
the investigations of Venetian antiquaries concyir in indicatii^ 
the site of the Casa Polo. At the end of the ^i 6th centifiy 
a great fire destroyed the Palazzo,* and under the description 
of “an old mansion ruined from the foundation” it passed 
into the hands of one Stefano Vecchia, who sold L in 1678 
to Giovanni Carlo Grimani. He built on the ‘site of the 
ruins a theatre which was in its* day oij,e of the largest in 
Italy, and was called the Theatre of S. Giovanni Grisostomo ; 
afterwards the Teatro Emeronitio. When*modcrnized in our 
own day the proprietors gave it the name of Malibran, in 
honour of that famous singer, and this k still bears.f 

There is still to be seen on the north side of the Court an 
arched do?)rway in Italo-Byzantine style, richly sculptured 
with scrolls, disks, and symbofical animals, and on the wall 
above the doorway is a cross similarly ornamented.} The 
style and the decorations ai^ those which wore usual in 
Venice in the 13th century. The arch opens into a passage 
from which a similar doorw'ay at the other end,<ilso retain- 
ing some ^scantier relics of decoration, leads to the entrance 
of the Malibran Theatre. Over the archway in the Q)rte 
Sabbionera the building rises into a kind of tower. Thus, as 
well as the sculptured arches and cross, §ignor Casoni, who 
gave a good deal of consideration to the subject, believed to 
be a relic of the old Polo House. But the tower (which 
Pauthieris view does show) is now entirely modernized. § 

Other remains of Byzantine sculpture, which are probably 
fragments of the decoration of the same mansion, are found 
imbedded in the walls of neighbouring houses. |1 It ‘is im- 


• Sua casa die era posta nel confin di S. Giovanni Chrisosiomo, cht hor 

fh P anno iabbrugib Ma/mfn/e, con gran danno di molti.“ (Doglwni^ Hist, VeHctiana^ 
Vcn. 159S, p. 161-2.) 

t See a paper by G. C. (the Engineer Giovanni Casoni) in Teatro EmeronUk^ 
Almanaceo per t Anno 1835. • 

t This Cross is engrayed by Itfr. Kuskin in vol. ii. of the Stones of Venice; see 
P* 139 » <^nd PI. xt. Fig. 4. 

} Casoni*s only doubt was whether the Corte del Millione was ^ij^t is now the 
Sabbionera, or the interior area of ^^theatr%. The latter seems most probable. < 

Our Fitmtisjnece to this volume shows ^the archway in the Corte ^bbiohem, 
and aWtbe decorations of thf sotnt. 

I See Enskhtf iii. 320. 
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possible to determine anything further as to the form or 
extent of the iiou%2 of the time of the Polos, but some slight 
g idea of its apjicargncc about the year 1500 maybe seen in 
^Jje extract (fig.* a) which we give from the famous map of 
\^ice attributed erroneously to Albert Diirer. The state of 
the buildings in the last century is shown in* (fig. b) an extract 
from the fine Map of Ughi ; and their present condition in 
one (fig. c) reduced from the Modern Official Map of the 
Municipality, 

In the year 1827, the Abtitc Zenier caused a Tablet t© be 
put up between the Corte Sabbionera and the Theatre, with 
this in.scription : — ‘ 

AKDES PROXIMA TIIALIAE (A^I/rVI MODO ADDICTA 
MAKCl VOLO P.V. ITINKRVM KAMA PRAKCLAIU 
JAM UAfUTATK) KVIT. 

24^?. 1 believe that of late years s<nne doubts have been 
thrown on the traditi<jn of the site indicated as that of the 
Casa Polo, though^ I am not aware of the grounds of Kecuntcoi 
such doubts. But a document recently discovered 
at Venice by Signor Barozzi, one of a series relating ‘X’‘citsa 
to the testajmcntaiy estate of Marco P<.do, goes far 
to confinu the tradition. This is the copy of a technical 
defifdtiou of two pieces of house property adjoining the pro- 
perty of MarcS Polo and his brother Stephen, which were sold 
to Marco Polo by h^ wife Donata* in June 1321. Though the 
definition is not decisi\ e, from the rarity of topographical re- 
ferences and ab.sence of points of the compass, the description 
of Donata’s tenements as standing on the Rio (presumably 
that of S. Giovanni Griso.stomo) on one side, opening by 
certain porticoes and stairs on the otlier to the Court and 
common alley leading to the Clftirch of S. Giovanni Grisostomo, 
and abutting in two places on the Ca* PoiX) the property of 
her husband and Stefano, will apply perfectly to a building 
occupying the western portion of the area on which now stands 
the Theatre, and perhaps forming the western side of a Court 
of which Casa Polo formed the othsr three sides.! 

Sig. Biur^u writes : ** Among ns, contracts between Imsband and Wife are 
» and were very^iommoni and recogni^ The wife juelh to tbe bnafaaed 

pro{»nrty not included in dowry, or that have inherit^ ju«t ae WBnf third 

person ^ , 

t See an abstract ofethe documtnt in Appendix C, No. 10. 
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We know nothing more of Polo till we find him appearing 
a year or two later in rapid succession aa the? Captain of a 
Venetian Galley, as a prisoner of war, and %s aA author. 


C 


V. Digression concerning the War-Gallkys of the 

TERRANEAN STATES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. c 


25. And before entering on this new phase of the Traveller’s 
biography it may not be without interei^t that we say somc- 
Arrange- thing regarding the equipment of those galleys which 
RSwe?fin“ prominent in. the medifeval history of the 

Mediterranean.* 

Eschewing that ^'Serbonlan Bog, where armies 
whole have sunk ” of Books and Commentators, the 
theory orthe classification of the Biremes and Triremes of the 
Ancients, we can at least assert on secure grounds that in 
medieval armament, up to the middle of the 16th century or 
thereabouts, the characteristic ^Bstinction of galleys of different 
calibres, so far as such differences existed, was based on t/ie 


number of rowers thcj^ sat on one bench pulling eaeikkis separate 
oar^ but through one portella or roiulock-port\ And to the 
classes of galleys so distinguished the Italians, of the Jatcr 
Middle Age at least, did certainly apply, rightly or wrotngly, 
the classical terms of Bireme^ TriremCy and Quinquereme^ in 
the sense of galleys having two men and two oars to a bench, 
three men and three oars to a bench, and five men and five 
oars to a bench, j: 

That this was the medieval arrangement is very certain 
from the details afforded by Marino Sanuto the Elder, con- 
firmed by later writers and t>y works of art, Pro^ious to 


1290, Sanuto tells us, almost all the galleys that went to the 


•4; ' '' 


* I regret not to have had acces|s to Jal’s learned memoirs {Archiohgie Namie^ 
Paris, 1839), whilst writing this section. Since doing so I have just been able to 
look hastily through his Essay on the difficult subject of the oar arrangements, and 
1 see that he does not admit so grc&t a number of oars as I have deduced from the 
n^tatetnents of Sanuto and others^ 

t It seems the more desimlm to elucidate*this, because nviters on medieval 
subjects so accomplished as Bnehon Capmany have (it woul<Lseem) entirely 
jniscoiiceived the assumii^J^tlgit aB Ae men on one bench pmled at one oar*e 

. i CorpneUu AiUnte Ven^, 1. 139, i^p. Marino Sannto the Elder^ though 
fiol us^ lke term trirmc, #ays it was w«l understood from ancient authors that 
the Rcmiiuis employed their rowers Atrir a bc,tch (p. 59).« 
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Levant had butjtwo oars and men to a bench ; but as it had 
been fou^nd that three oars and men to a bench could be em- 
^ ployed with gr^at advantage, after ^lat date nearly all galleys 
^igdopted this arrj^ngement, which was called at Terzaruoli* 
^Moreover experiments made by the Venetians in 1316 had 
shown that four rowers to a bench could be employed still 
more advantageously. And where the galleys could be used 
on inland iVaters, and could be made more bulky, Sanuto would 
even recommend five to a bench, or have gangs of rowers on 
two decks with eithei# three oT four men to the bench on each 
deck. 

26, This system^ of grouping the oars, and putting only 
one man to an oar, continued down to the 16th century, 
during the finst half of which came in the more 
modern system of using great oars, equally spaced, 
and requiring from four to se\ cn men each to ply* cenmry. 
them, in the manner which endured till late in the last cen- 
tury, when gallcy^s became altogether obsolete. Captain 
Pantero Pantcra, the author of a work on Naval Tactics 
(1616), says he had heard, from veterans who had commanded 
galleys equipped in the antiquated fashion, that MrAf men to 
a bench, with separate oars, answered better than three men 
to one great oar, but four men to one great oar (he says) were 
certainly more efficient than four men with separate oars. 
The new-fashioned great oars, he tells us, \vcre styled Rcmi 
di Scaloccio^ the old grouped oars Remi a Zenzile , — terms the 
etymology of which I cannot explain.t 

It may be doubted whether the four-banked and five- 
banked galleys, of which Marino Sanuto speak.s, really then 
came into practical use. A gi*eat five-banked galley on this 
system, built in 1529 in the Venice Arsenal by Vettor Fansto, 
was the subject of so much talk and excitement, that it must 


* termivks'' {Seerda FidfUtm Crwls^ p. 57L-' The Catdbia^Worthy^ 
Ramon de Mnntaner, indeed constantly d^ounces the practice of mannhi^ ^ 
galleys with knfirmUy or as hi$ term es. But reason^ is jth%t 
thitdsmen were taken from the oar when crossbo^paten wen wanted, to act that 
capjunty, and as such they werc^od for ndthuig; the ciossbowmien, he 
should he men wccially enlisted ^ Uiat sei^ kept to tM, He hm 
eome 10 or apfer cent only of the aeet:|?% jwfy light and in 

He does not leeht to Iwve conte^ om 

{aeebdlow $ P3^ ||i*Si ^ ! 

t pfK ^$0^151. 
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evidently have been something quite new and unheard 
So latg as 1 567 indeed the King of Spain built at Barcelona^ 
a galley of thirtj^-six benches to the side, and seven men to 
the bench, witl^a separate oar to each in the old fashion. But 
improved a faSlure.t 

Down to the introduction of the great oars the usual 
system appears to have been tlirce oars to a bench for the 
larger gaSl^s, and two oars for lighter ones. The fustc or 
lighter galleys of the Venetians even to about the middle of 
the 1 6th century h%d their Vars in pairs from the stern to the 
mast, and single oars only from the mast forward. J 

27. Returning "‘then to the three-banked and two-banked 
galleys of the latter part of the 13th century, tJie number of 
benches on each side 5 cems to have run from twenty- details 
five to twenty-eight, at least as I interpret Sanuto’s 
calculations. The roo-oared \»cssels often mentioned 

by Mitntancr^ p. 419) were probably tAVo-banked vessels 
with twenty-five j^enches to a side. 

The galleys were very nj:irrow, only 15^ feet in beam.§ 
But to give room for the play of the oars and the passage of 
the fighting-men, &c., this width was largely augmented by 
an opera-morta^ or outrigger deck* projecting much beyond the 
ship's sides and supported by timber brackets. || I do not find 
it stated how great this projection was in the medieval galleys, 
but in those of th« 1 7th century it was on each side as much 
as ^ths of the true beam. And if it was as great in the 13th 
century galleys the total width between the false gunnels 
would be about 22^ feet. 

In the centre line of the deck ran, the whole length of 
the vessel, a raised gangway called the corsia^ for passage 
clear 6f the oars. 

♦ See a work to whick I am itideSt^i^or a g^ood deal of light and information, 
the Engineer Giovanni Casoni's Essay P^Mremi mfti nellu Mturina 

dagli Antkhi VeHeuaniP in Aterm Venee&^ vol. H. p, 33S. 

This great as it was styledC is slated fo have been stiruck by aitre- 

arrow and blown up, in January I570, • 

t Pattiera^ p. 22. # * . 

X Zaaann Pqxfius d£ Pe NmaU X^eterum^ in Gronmm Tkestmrmx Ven, I737t. 
vol. xi. p. jEi. This writer also speaks of the Qttinqnereme men^ldn^ above ^ 
(P-S 77 ). ^ ^ ^ 

§ Marim SamdOt P* 

H the woodcuts opposite, and at p< |xvt ; also P^nierk^ p, 46 (who is her^ 
however, speaking o6lhe gteatHe>ared Cpnmdih ** *40* 



Fare, 
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The benches were arranged -ia'tbis'dfs^ram. The part 
of the bench next the ^nijel at right ^ngle^ but 
' thqo^^r,'tw^thirds ^ the bench were 
thrown foicward obliqudy. tf, c, 
dlQate t'h& position of the®three roweST 
The shortest oar a was called Ter- 
licchio, the middle one b Pasticcio^ the 
long p^r c Piamero,^ ' • 

I do not find any information as to 
how the o^rs worljjed on the gunnels. 
The Siena fresco (see p. Ixii) appears to 
show them attached ‘by loops and pins, 
which is the usual practice in boats 
of the Mediterranean now. • In the cut 
from Tintoretto (p. Ixvi) the groups 
of oars prbtrude through regular ports in the bulwarks, but 
;^his probably represents the use of a later d^y* In any case 
the oars of each bench must have worked in very close prox- 
imity. Sanuto states the length of the galleys of his time 
(1300-1320) as 1 17 feet. This was doubtless length of hr/, 
tor that is specified da ruoda a ruodd') in other Venetian 
measurements, but the whole oar space could scarcely have 
been so much, and with twenty-eight benches to a side there 
could not have been more than 4 feet gunnel^space to each ' 
bench. But as one of the objects of the grouping of the oars 
was to allow room between the benches for the action of cross- 
bowmen, &c., it is plain that the rowlock space for thei three 
oars must have been very much compresscd.t 



* Casoni, p. 32^ He obtains these garticulai^ from a manuscript work of the 
16th century by Cristoforo Canale. ^ 

t Signor CMni (p. ^24) e;?(presses his belief that no galley of the 14th centuiy 
had more thao^ 100 oar^ I hesitate to differ from him, and still more as 1 find 
M. Jal takes a like view. I will state the grounds on which I had come to a 
different conclusion. (1) Marino Sanute assigns 180 rowers for a galley equipped 
M TentarmH (p. 75). This seemed to imply something near 180 oars, for 1 do not 
find any allusion to reliefs being provided. In the French galleys of last century 
there were no reliefs except ln4his way, that in long runs without urgency only half 
."the oars were pulled (see«if/ 2 ^. d'un Jf^oteHanli^itondamni aux GaHres, kt,, Relm- 
prim^, Paris, 1865, p. 447). If four men to a bench were to be^ploy^, then 
iSanuto seems to calculate for his smaller galleys 220 men actually rowing (see 
ppl 75'7S). This seems to assume bencl^, i, r., 28 on one side ^d 27 on the , 
odter, wMch with 3-hanked oars wuld g^ve 165 rowers. (2)T^assoni himself 
icfeft to Martire d’Anghtefia’s account a Great Galley of Venice in which 
sW ambassador to Egypt from the Spanish Cou^ in 1503. The crew 
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The jrowerlS^were divided Into three classes, with graduated 
pay. The higheit class, who pulled the poop or stroke oars, 
n were called Poriolati; those at the bow, called Prodieri, 
^^.(ormed the sef(%id class.* 

Some elucidation of the arrangements that we have tried 
to describe will be fpund in our cuts. Thit at p. Ixii is from 
a drawing, by the aid of a very imperfect photograph, of part 
of one of the frescoes of Spinello Aretini in the Municipal 
Palace at Siena, representing the victory of the Venetians over 
the Emperor Fredesic Barbarossa’s fleet, commanded by his 
son Otho, in 1176 ; but no doubt the galleys, &c., arc of the 
artist's own age, the middle of the 14th century, f In this we 
see plainly the projecting opera-morta^ and the rowers sitting 
two to a bench, each with his oar, for these arc two-banked. 
We can also discern the Latin rudder on the quarte;^* (sec this 
volume, p. 111). In a picture in the Ufflzj, at Florence, of about 
the same date, by Pietro Laurato (it is in the corridor near the 
entrance), may bc<»cen a small figure of a galley with the oars 
also very distinctly coupled, t Casoni has engraved, after 
Cristoforo Canale, a jiictorial plan of a Venetian trireme of ^ 


amour led to 200, of whom 150 were for woiking the saiK and oars, that bein^thc 
uumber of oars hi fach one man to inch oar and three lo each bench. 

Casoni assumes that this vessel must have been much larger than the gallevs of the 
I4lh century ; but, ho\vev#r that may have been, Sanulo to his galley assigns the 
larger cicw of 250, of whom almost exactly the same j>ro|x>rtio« (iSo) were lowers. 
And in i]\e ^•'ahaz:^% descrilied by Pietro Martire the oars were use<j only as an occa- 
sional auxiliary (see hi,s f.ri^ationu habylonicae Libn 'JWs, appended to Ins 3 Decads 
concerning the New World; /iasil. 1533, C 77 zrr,), (3) ''Phe galleys of the last 
century, with their great oars 50 feel long pulletl by 6 or 7 men each, had 25 
benches lo the side, and only 4' 6".(l'Vench) gunnel ->pace lo each oar (see AJJ/tr. 
d'un Protest, p. 434). I imagine that a smaller space would suffice for the 3 light 
oars of the mc^i^val system, so that this need scarcely be a difficulty in the face of 
the preceding evidence. Note also the three huudred renvers in JoinviWe’s ilescvip- 
tion quoted at p. Ixisr. 

* Marino Sanuto^ p. 78. These titles occur also in the Documeuti if /I more of 
Fr. Barl)erino referred to at p. 1 10 of this volume : — 

** Convienti qui manicri 
Portolatti e prodieri 
* E presti galcotti 

^ ford c dotU.** * 

(Quoted in the Pocoh. ftnl. Umafersoie.) 

t Spinello*^works, according to Vasari, extended from 1334 till late in Uie 
c2ntury. A r^g^us picture of hia at Siena %«isrigned to 1385, so the frescoes 
may probably be of (tbout the siime period. 

t This is engraved In Jal’s ArtkM^t If 330; as are some other, 

medieval illustrations of the same circumstances. 

U 
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the i6th century, which shows the arrangement of the oars in 
triplets very plainly. o 

The following cut has been sketched frora an engraving of a 
picture by Domenico Tintoretto in the Dog^s^ palace, rej^7 
senting, I believe, the same action as Spinello* ** s fresco, but with 
the costume and Construction of a later date. It shows how- 
ever, very plainly, the projecting opera-morta^ and the arrange- 
ment of the oars in fours, issuing through row-po^ts in high 
bulwarks. 



- Part of a Sea Fight, after Dom. Tintoretto. 


28. Midships in the medieval galley a castle was erected, 
of the width of the .ship, and some 20 feet in length ; its plat- 
form being elevated sufficiently to allow of free pas- 
arfangc- SBgc Under it and over the benches. At the bow 

*ncau. «.. 

was the battery, c<>nsisting of mangonels (s& jifol. n. 
pp. 121, seqq.) and great cross-1?6ws with winding gear,^ whilst 


* To these Casoni adds Sifoni for discharging Greek fire j but this he seems to 
take«^from the Greek treatise of the Emperor Leo. Though 1 have introduced it 
in the cot at p. Ixxvii, I doubt if^there is evidence of its use by the Italians in the 
thirteenth centuiy. Jq|nvi]le describes it like something strange anSl new. 

Great beams, hung like battering rams, are mentioned by S^uto, as well as 
irm crow’s*fieet with fite attached, to shoot among the rigging, and jars of quick* 
lime and soil . soap to ding in the eyes of the enemy. The is said to have 
been used by l>oi^ against the Venetians at Cursola p. Ixxvl), and seefhs 

to* ha$re tfcm a usual provisidh. Francasdo Baiberini spe^es among the stores 

** CaUtfta, con lancioni, P^, pietre, c ronconi ” (p. *59^ And 
Chflistine de Pisan, in her du Sagt CharUs f?. of France) explains also 
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there were stjpt ports* for smaller cross-bows along the 
gunnel*^ in the intervals between the benches. Some of the 
larger gall^s hnd openings to admit horses at the stern, 
. which were cJo|fed and caulked for the voyage, being under 
water when tRe vessel was at sea. t 

It seems to have been a very usual J)iece of tactics, in 
attacking as well as in awaiting attack, to connect a large 
number of galleys by hawsers, and sometimes also to link the 
oars together, so as to render it difficult for the enemy to 
break the line or ru4i aboarS. We find this practised by the 
Genoese on the defensive at the battle of Ayas {infra, p. Ixxi), 
and it is constantly resorted to by the Catalans in the battles 
described by Ramon de Muntaner.J 

Sanuto says the toif of rowing in the galleys was excessive, 
almost unendurable. Yet it seems to have been pe^ormed by 
freely-enlisted men, and therefore it was probably less severe 
than that of the great-oared galleys of more recent times, 
which it was found impracticable to work by free enlistment, 
or otherwise than by slaves under the mo.st cruel d riving, §, I 
am not well enough read to say that war-galleys were never 
rowed by slaves in the Middle Ages, but the only doubtful 
allusion to such a class that I have met with is in one passage 
of Muntancr, where he says, describing the Neapolitan and 
Catalan fleets drawing together for action, that the gangs 
of the galleys had <o toil iike formats (p. 313). Indeed, as 
regards Venice at least, convict rowers arc stated to have been 
first introduced in 1 549, previous to which the gangs were of 
galeotti assoldatL\ 

29, We have already mentioned that Sanuto requires for 
his three-banked galley a ship'.s^conipany of 250 men. 

They are distributed as follows 


tlie use of the soap : “//m, on doit avoir plusieui-s vaisseaulx legiers 4 rotnpre, 
comme po% plains de chaulx ou poudre, et gecter deile^ ; ct par ce <iero«t 
avuglez au brisier des |>oz. /firtw, ou doit avoir autres poz de mol sermn et gecter 
cs nefe dcs adversaires, et qaant its vaisseaulx brisent, le savon cst glissant, ai tie 
se peuent en piez sous lenir, et chieeiU eu I’eaue” (pt, 3S). * 

♦ Balhtari^, whence no doubt otif BaJiislrade, Wedgwood’s elymolcwy is iar* 
fetched. , 

,f S 3 ; p. 4D } 316, 403. 

334, and is^pedally 346, 

See the cited aWe,; pp. 44*, B 

II Maieutfstf iip M' 53. 
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Comitc or Master 

Quartermasters 

Carpenters 

Caulkers 

In charge of stores and arms 

Orderlies 

Cook . . 

Arblasteers 

Rowers 



1 

50 

180 


250* 

This does not include the Sopracomito^ or Gentleman-Com- 
mander, who was expected to be valens homo et probus, a 
soldier and a gentleman, fit to be* consulted on occasion by the 
captain-general. In the Venetian fleet he was generally a 
noble, t 

The aggregate pay of such a crew, not including the sopra- 
comito, amounted monthly tp 60 lire de' grossi, or 600 florins, 
equivalent to 280/. at modern gold value ; and the cost for a 
year to nearly 3160/., exclusive of the victualling of the vessel 
and the pay of the gentlemfin-commandcr. The build or 
purchase of a galley complete is estimated by the same author 
at 15,000 florins, or 7012/. 

We see that war cost a good deal in money even then. 

Besides the ship’s own complement Sanuto gives an cstiithatc 
for the general staff of a fleet of 60 galleys. This consif.ts of^ 
a captain-general, two (vice) admirals, and^^the following : — 


6 Probi hemines, or gentlemen of 
character, forming a council to the 
Captain-General ; 

4 Commissaries of Stores ; 

2 Commissaries over the Arms ; 

3 Physicians ; 

3 Surgeons ; 

5 Master Engineers and Carpenters ; 


15 Master Smiths ; 

12 Master Fletchers ; 

5 Cuirass men and Helmet-makers ; 
•' 15 Oar-makers and Shaft-makers ; 
j 10 Stone-cutters for stone shot ; 

10 Master Arblast-makers ; 

I 20 Musicians ; 

I 20 Orderlies, See. 


30. The musicians formed an important part of the equip- 
tnent. Sanuto says that in going into action every vessel should 
Music- and the greatc^ possible display of colours; gon- 

other lisr- falons and broad banners should float from stem to 

tic4ilani. 

stem, and gay pennons all along the bulwarks ; whilst 
it was impossible to hav^ {po much of noisy mush.^, of pipeSp 


• Afar. Sanuto, p. 7$. 


p. 3* 
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trumpets, kettie-drums, and what not, to put heart into the 
crew and strike ftar into the enemy. * * * § 

So Joinville, i»i a glorious passage, describes the galley of 
his kinsman, tHe Count of Jaffa, at the landing of St. Lewis in 
Egypt j 

‘^That galley made the most gallant figure of them all, for it was 
painted al) over, above water and below, with scutcheons of the count’s 
arms, the ficlij of which was or witli a cross He had a good 
3(X) row’crs in his galley, and every man of them had a target blazoned 
with his anns in bcatei^gold. Afid, as they came on, the galley looked to 
be some flying creature, with such spirit did the rowers spin it along ; — 
or rather, with the i\ '.tie of its flags, .md the roai uf its nacaires and 
drums and Saracen horns, yv)U might have taken it for a rushing bolt of 
hea\ en.” t 

The g[allc\\s, which were very low in the water, § could not 
keep llie sea in roiuglt weallu-r, and in winter they never 
willingly kept the sea at night, however fair the ueatlita* 

1)0. Yet Saiuito nienlitms that lie had been with armed gal- 
leys to Sluys in inlanders. 

I wall mention twai more particulars before concluding this 
digression. When captured i^alleyswere towed into port it 
w'as stern foremost, and vvitli their colours dragging on the 
surf ICC of the sea. || And the cu>tom of saluting at sunset 
(probably by fnusic) was in vogue on board Uie galleys of the 
13th century. ^1 « 

We .shall now skctcli the circumstances that led to the 
ai)pcarance of our Traveller in the command of a war-galley. 


* The Cntalan Admiral Roger <le I-oria, advancing at daybreak lo attack the 
Proveiiy;^! Fleet of Charles of Naples ^1283) in the harhour of Malta, “did a 
thing which should lie reckoned to him rather as an .act of madness,” says 
Mimtaner, “ than of reason. lie said, ‘God forbid that I should attack them, all 
asleep as they are ! Let the trumpets and nacaires sound lo awaken them, and 
1 will tarry till they be ready for action. No man shall have it to say, if I beat 
them, dial it was by catching them asleep.’ ” {Munf, \\ 287.) 

t A cross is one with the extremities broadened out into /e^ as it were. 

J Page 50. 

§ The galley at p, Ixxvii is somewhat too high ; an<^ I believe it should have 
had no skrouds, 

II See Muntaiicr^ passim, 271, 286, 315, 349. 

IF Ibid. 34^ 
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VI. The Jealousies and Naval Wars of Venice and Genoa. 
Lamba Doria’s Expedition to the AokiATic ; Battle of 
C uRzoLA ; and Imprisonment of Marcc^Z Polo by the 
Genoese. 

I 

31. Jealousies, too characteristic of the Italian commu- 
nities, were, in the case of the three great tradings republics 
Growing Vcnicc, Gcnoa, and Pisa, aggravattid by com- 

iMiousies mercial rivalries, whilst, between the two first of 
those states, and also between the two last, the 
Republics, bitterness of such feelings had been augmenting 
during the whole course of the 13th century.* 

The brilliant part played by Venice in the conquest "of 
Constantinople (1204), preponderance she thus ac- 

quired on" the Greek shores, stimulated her arrogance and 
the resentment of her rivals. The three states no longer stood 
on a level as bidders for the shifting favour of the Emperor of 
the East. By treaty, not only was Venice established as the 
most important ally of the empire and as mistress of a large 
fraction of its territory, but all members of nations at war 
with her were prohibited from entering its limits. Though the 
Genoese colonies continued to exist, they stood at a great 
disadvantage, where their rivals were so predominant ^ and 
enjoyed exemption from duties, to whifh the Genoese re- 
mained subject Hence jealousies and resentments reached 
a climax in the Levantine settlements, and this colonial 
exadSfrbation re-acted on the mother States. 

dispute which broke out at Acre in 1255 came to a head 
in a war which lasted for years, and was felt all over Syria. 
It began in a quawl abouf a very old church caUed St. 
Sabba’s, which stood on the common boundary of the Venetian 
Genoese estates in Acre,t and this flame was blown by 
other unlucky occurrences. Acre suffered grievously. J Venice 


^ • In this part pC these notices I am repeatedly indebted to see 

p>. xli. 

t On or dose to the Hill called Afonjout ; see the plan from Marino Sanoto at 
JVI7* • 

{ l^^rodghottt that year thifre were^not less than 40 machines all at work" 
njpdn >tne dty of Acre, bat^eridg its houses and Its towers, and smashing and 
owerthrdwing eve^thing within thdr range. » There wm at least ten of those 
that shot Itones so big and heavy that they weighed a good 1500 lbs. by 
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at this time g^ierally kept the upper hand, beating Genoa by 
land fad sea, and driving her from Acre altogether. Two 
ancient pillars frotn St. Sabba’swere sent in triumph to Venice, 
and with thpi\ strange devices still stand at the door of 
St. Markus towards the Ducal Palace.* 

But no number of defeats could cxtiAguish the spirit of 
Genoa, and the tables were turned when in her wrath she 
allied hersejf with Michael Palacologus to upset the feeble and 
tottering Latin Dynasty, and with it the preponderance of 
Venice on the Bosphorus. The new emperor handed over to 
his allies the castle of their foes, which they tore dowm with 
jubilations, and now^ it was their turn to send its stones as 
tijophies to Genoa. Mutual hate waxed fiercer than ever; no 
merchant fleet of eitli'er state could go to sea without convoy, 
and wherever their ships met they faight.t It was^ something 
like the state of things between Spain and England in the 
days of Drake. 

The energy and capacity of the Genoese seemed to rise with 
their success, and both in searAanship and in splendour they 
began almost to surpass their old rivals. The fall of Acre 
(1291), and the total cxj^ulsion of the Franks from Syria, in 
great measure barred the southern routes of lixlian trade, 
whilst the pr<jj:lominance of Genoa in the Euxinc more or less 
obstructed the free access of her rival to the northern routes 
by Trebizoiid and^’ana. 

32, Truces were made and renewed, but the old fire still 
smouldered. In the spring of 1294 it broke into flame, in 
consequence of the seizure in the Grecian seas of ^ ' 

* . - — . Battle in 

three Genoese vessels by a Venetian fleet. This UayoTAyas 

^ US' 

led to an action with a Gonoeije convoy which sought 
redress, The fight took place off Ayas in the Gulf of Scan- 
deroon,{ and though the Genoese were inferior in strength by 
one-third they gained a signal victory, capturing all but tht^e 


the weight of Champagne 5 insomudh that nearly all the towers and forts of Am 
were destroyed, and only the religious houses^ere left. And there were skin in 
this same war good 20^000 men on the two sides, Int chiefly pf Genoese and 
Spaniards.’* ^ Jmn Pit^e ^rrmin^ in Mkhets p. 308 .) « 

♦ The t^lgin of these columns is however somewhat undertaKp, . 

t In uthen a Ven^n squadron 'ana^takon by the Greek i^if SAliance 
with dte Genoese, the whole of the suryivocs of Oaptive miys by 

order of ^ 

t Sec pp» 15, 41, %jid Plan of Ayas. 
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of the Vehetia^^*|^tey$> with rich cargoes, ingluding that of 
(dr B^egio), the .commbdore.o * • • 

tFictory over their haughty foe was ie its ^mpleteuesa 
a surprise to the frenpese, iss a sdl^lt^ 

which is vjg^ii^?e:i^^ 

in i :stilT&ig ::sa^ 40 pa^tpir 

;'^9i1safettt8, "the'-yenetiaflai^ m ^ 

'. 4i{rth ra^ihg. the Ger^es^ with -very m 

"htMng 'iieskerted^'t^ to While ^ot) sWre. ' They aW 

desdibWi a$ sa^^^ ' 

■<« < Orf they’ve sluiik ! and left us 'nqthing ; 
tVe shall get nor prize* nor praise ;. 

Nothing save those crazy timbers 
Only ftt to riiake a blaze.’ o • - 

So they advance carelessly' — 

On they conle I *'But lo their blunder ! 

WTien our lads s^art up anon, 

Breaking out like unchained lions, 

With a roar, * Fall on f Fall on 1 ” t 

After relating the battle and the thoroughncj 
victory, ending in the conflagration of five and twenty captured 
galleys, the poet Cpncludes by an admonition to the enemy to 
moderate his pride and curb his arrogant tongue, harping 
on the obnoxious epithet parci leproxi, which ^ieems to have 
galled the Genoese.^ He concludes : — 

“ Nor can I at all remember 
Ever to have heard the story 
Of a flght wherein the Victors 

Reaped so rich a meed of glory ! ” % 


^ See Ar^hivio Siarko li^iianOj Appendice, tom, iv, 

f- Nunie ne resta a prender Como li fom apro ximni ^ 

Se no If corpi de H Iqgmi : QtffH Ittnior 

Preixi tom tenta dif. ftd^r ; Como Uon doscaonai 

De bmtxar tern iute degni / 7'uti cpfando ** Alor f Alor I ' 

- This Alor I Alor I (“Up, Ik)ys, and at ’em”), or something similar, appears to 
have been the usual war-cry of both parties. In a galley fight at Tyre in 1258, ac- 
cording to a Latin naj^rativc, the Genoese shout “Ad'arma, ad armal ad ipsos^ ad 
ipsosV' The cry of the Venetians^ before engaging the Greeks is represented by 
Martino da Canale, in Ws old French, slr **or ^ yaus I oxJt yausV' that of the 
Genoese on another occasion as Aurf Aur! and this last is tl^ shout of the Catalans 
also in Ramon de Muntaner, {Archiv, St<^, Itai» viii. 364, ; Pertz^ Scripts xviii, 

Munlarur, 2&9, 2»j.) , » **- 

% S HO me potto Iktitgordar 
^ Dii/runo romanto vertadf 
DoHde ojfte uncAa cointar 
A Icun triutn/o 4i toorf / 



DORIA'S EX:pED(tlON TO jTHE ADRIATIC bc^iti 

f tb^ l^yictory sho'^C 

anftu$d.{»:eM»tati£ta’ «if.» golden p^i 

on. w&ose 

• fj>‘. - f ft -ff '••■-• f,' ■'■'•■'• ■"i ;. ■ '. •* c J 



iioti^^klesu ' 

flami^/and this tuei&ition came 'ty -.■ 

'll^uithcr outfit^, o?i both-siiiW 
Geiioesb.residences' at Pefa wei^ grw^ 

* Olathe coast df Anatolia were devastated^ aitd,tCaflfa ivai 
stormed and sacked f whilst dh ^dither hand a number o 
the Venetians^ at Constantinople wdfe ma^acred by th^ 
Genoese, and Marco Bembo tlieir* Bailo was flung from £ 
house-top. Amid such events tfie fire of enmity between the 
cities waxed hotter* and hotter. 

33. In 1298 the Genoese miade elaborate preparations fbi 
a great blow at the enemy, aiid fitted out a poweifnl fleet 
which they placed under the command of L^MBa 
Dokia, a younger brother of Uberto of that*illus- dul^tSthi 
triou.> house, under whom he had served fourteen 
years before in the great rout of the Pisans, at Meloria. 

The rendezvous f)f the fleet was in the tlulf of Spezia, ai 
we learn from the same pithy Genoese poet who celebratec 
Ay as. This time the Genoese w^ere bent on bearding^ St 
Mark's Lion in his own den ; and after touching ojt Messm$ 
they steered straight for the Adriatic : — 

** Now, as astern Otranto»bear», 

Pull with a will ! and, please the Lord, 

Let them who bragged, with hre and swqrd, 

To waste our homesteads, look to theirs ! t 


* 6 Vt»//dt in MuratorU xvii.'’ 9S4 t Dandclo^ 404” 

X Or entriam c0m4i;rM 

Mh V* tuvrr triumpJw^^ 

QuwH zerefutmU intfr h G&rfo 
Chi wtrsfix Ufrl 

.^nd in the verse note the pure Scotph of the word hra:- 
Sicki da OtmaU 
QmUa Ml , 

J^^kumr m lAmt^ma, 

I>f AvMta a «im£« di. 
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On their entering the gulf a ^eat storm di^ersed the fleet. 
The admiral with twenty of his galleys got inta port at 
Antivari on the Albanian coast, and next day was rejoined by* 
fifty-eight more, with which he scoured the ^D^lmatian shore,' 
plundering all Venetian property. Some sixteen of his gal- 
leys were still missing when he reached ^the island of Curzola, 
or Scurzola as the moAs popular name seems to have been, 
the Black Corcyra of the Ancients — the chief town of which, 
a rich and flourishing place, the Genoese took and burned.* 
Thus they were engaged when 'word came that the Venetian 
fleet was in sight. 

Venice, on first hearinf^ of the Genoese armament, sent 
Andrea Dandolo with a large force to join and superyodc"^ 
Maffeo Quirini, who was already cruizing with a squadron in 
the Ionian sea ; and, on receiving further information of the 
strength of the hostile expedition, the Signory hastily equipped 
thirty-two more galleys in Chioggia and the ports of Dal- 
matia, and despatched them to join Dandolo, making the 
whole number under his command up to something like 
ninety-five. Recent drafts had apparently told heavily upon 
the Venetian sources of enlistment, and it is stated that many 
of the complements were made up of rustics swept in haste 
from the Euganean hills. To this the Genoese poet seems to 
allude, alleging that the Venetians, in spite of their hjTughty 
language, had to go begging for men and money up and 
down Lombardy. ‘‘ Did we do like that think you } '' he 
adds : — 

Beat up for aliens ? We indeed ? 

When lacked we homeborn Genoese ? 

Search all the seas, no salts like Uiesc, 

For Courage, Seaaaft, Wit at necd.”t 

Of one of the Venetian galleys, probably in the fleet 


* The island of Curzola now contains about 4000 inhabitants ; the town half 
the number.' It was probably i^ckoned a dependency of Venice at this time. 
The King of Hungary jiad renounced his daims on the Dalmatian coasts by treaty 
in 1244 ii. 235). 


t Ma 9i si gran colmo avsa 

Psreh^ amUiva msndignndo 

Ptr terra de Lombardia 
Peccunia, genie a eMf ^ 
Pone ntenie tu che r odi 
Se mi fygname qnesta via f 


Not ma* piki ajamo omi nosimr 
Destriy vaienti, e 
Che maipar de hr n* o visti 
In inti oJUJ de mar* 
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which sailed ugder Dandolo*s immediate command, went 
Marco Polo as Sopracomito or Gentleman-Commander * 

34. It was omthe afternoon of Saturday the 6th Sep- 
tember that th^\jrenoese saw th^ Venetian fleet approaching, 
but, as sunset was not far off, both sid^ tacitly The Fleets 
agreed to defer the ongagement.t Sf?|choScJ 

The Genoese would appear to have occupied a 
position neat the eastern end of the Island of Curzola, with 
the Peninsula of SabbionccUo behind them, and Meleda on 
their left, whilst the Venetians advanced along the south side 
of Curzola (see majj on p. xlvi). ^ 

According to Venetian accounts the Genoese were stag- 
gered at the sight of the Venetian armaments, and sent more 
than once to seek terms, offering finally to surrender galleys 
and munitions of war, if the crews were allowed to depart. 
This is an improbable story, apd.that of the Genoese ballad 
seems more like truth. Doria, it says, held a council of his 
captains in the evening at which they all voted for attack, 
whilst the Venetians, with that ot^erweening sense of superiority 
which at this time is reflected in their own annals as distinctly 
as in those of their enemies, kept scout-vessels out to watch 


• ♦ In July, 1294^4 Council of Thirty decreed that giillcys should be equipped by 

the richest familic»s in proportion to their wealth. Among the fiimilies held to 
equip one galley each, or^one galley among two or more, in this list, is tha Ca’ 
Polo. But this was before the return of tl?c travellers from the East, and just 
after the battle of Ayas {Romattin^ ii. 332 ; this author misciates Ayas, however). 
When a levy w'as required in Venice for any expedition the heads of each emtrada 
divided the male inhabitants, between the ages of twenty and sixty, into groups of 
twelve each, called duodme. 'J'iie dice were thrown to decide who should go 
first on service. He who went received five Ure a month from the State, and on|| 
lira from each of his colleagues in the duodena. Hence his pay w'as sixteen Hrt a 
month, ^hout 2 j. a day, if these were fire a grossi^ or is, 4^ if Ure del pkcaH^ 
(setRomanin^ i. 321). 

Money on such occasions was frequently raised by what was called an EsHma 
or Faciont w^hich was a forced loan levied on the citizens in proportion to their 
estimated wealth ; and for which they were entitled to interest fix>m the State. 

t Several of the Italian chroniclers, as Ferreto of Vicenza and Nava|peto^ 
whom Muratori has followed in his * An^s,* say the battk^as fought on the Sth 
September, the so-called Birthday of the Madonna. BullRe inscription on the 
Church of $t. Matthew at Genoa, cited fuithtf on, say| the yth, and with this. 
Ifcgree both Stella and die Genoese poet. For the latter, though not spedi^dng the 
day of the month, says it was on a Sunday s— 

• ^ ** Lo di d« IXuaeni^ra 

PSasa parima ea Im bona 
Stonuttsam (in pfovo^^a 
• " htOalo ibm a • 

Now the 7th SeptemhCjir 1298 hn a Sunday. 
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that the Genoese fleet, which they looked on,, as already their 
own, did not steal away in the darkness. A vain imagination, 
says the poet : — ♦ 

“ Blind error of vainglorious men Z 

Tch dream that we should seek to flee 
After those \^ary leagues of s^a 
Crossed, but to hunt them in their den ! ” * 

35. The battle began early on Sunday and 'lasted till the 
afternoon. The Venetians had' the wind in their favour, but 
the morning sun in their eyes. They made the 

ThcVcnc- , , . t • . . 

tiansde- attack, aiid with impetubsity, capturing ten 

MarcJpoio Gcnoesc galleys: but they pressed on too wildly, 

a prisoner. r t - 1 ^ ^ ^ 

and some of their vessels ran aground. One of 
their galleys too, being taken, was cleared of her crew and 
turned al^ainst the Venetians. These incidents caused con- 
fusion among the assailants ; *the Genoese, who had begun to 
give way, took fresh heart, formed a close column, and ad- 
vanced boldly through the Venetian line, already in disorder. 
The sun had begun to decline when there appeared on the 
Venetian flank the fifteen or sixteen missing galleys of Dorians 
fleet, and fell upon it with fresh force. This decided the action. 
The Genoese gained a c6mplete victory, capturing all but a 
few of the Venetian galleys, and including tFie flagship with 
Dandolo. The Genoese themselves lost jieavily, especially in 
the early part of the action, and Lamba Doria's eldest son 
Octavian is said to have fallen on board his father’s vessel.t 


• Ma It pensavam grande error 

Che in fnga se fussein tnti metui 
Che de si {ansi eram i^egnui 
Per cerchaii a casa lor / '' 

t Note here that the Genoese generally, commonly, and by nature, are the 
most covetous of Men, and the Love of Gain spurs them to every Crime. Yet are 
they deemed also the most valiant Men in the World. Such an one was Lampa, of 
that very Doria family, a man of an high Courage truly. For when he was engaged 
in a Sea>Fight agaii^the Venetians, and was standing on the Poop of his Xialley, 
his Son, fighting vaflbtly at the Forecastle, was shot by an Arrow in the Breast, 
and fell wounded to t|ie Death \ a Mishap whereat his Comrades were sorely 
shaken, and Fear came upon the whole Ship’s Company. But Lampa, hot with the 
Spirit of Battle, and more mindful of his Country’s Service and his own Glory than 
of his Son, ran forward to the spot, loftily Rebuked the agitated Crot^i and ordered 
his Son’s Body to be cast into tke^Deep, telling them for their Comfort that tlfe 
Land could never have afforderihis Boy a nobler Tomb. And then, renewing the 
Fi^t more ficrcefy than e>%r, he achieved^the Victory/’ * (Benvenuto of in 

Commute, on Dante^ in Muraiori^ Antiq. i. 11^6.) ^ 




Marco Polo’s Galky iot9 acdon at Qurzob. 
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The number of prisoners taken was over 7000, and among 
these was Marco Polo.* . * 

The prisoners, even of the highest rank, appear to have 
been chained. Dandolo, in despair at his defeat, and at the 
prospect of being carried captive into tjenoa*^ refused food, 
and ended by dashing his ]^ead against a bench.t A Genoese 
account asserts that a noble funeral wak given him after the 
arrival of the fleet at Genoa, which took place on the evening 
of the 1 6th October. t It was received with gteat rejoicing, 



and the City voted the annual presentation of a pallium of 
gold brocade to the altar of the Virgin in the Church of 
St. Matthew, on every 8th of September, the Madonna's day, 
on the eve of which the Battle had been tvon. To the admiral 
himself a l^alace was decreed. It still stands, opposite the 
Church of Matthew, though it has passed from the posses- 


♦ The^fMifticulars of the IxitUe are gathered from Ferr^ Viemtinus^ in Murat* 
hL 985 uqq * ; And* Dandt0f in xii. 407-8 ; Na%>agUroy in xxUi. 1009-10 ; and the 
Genoese Poem as before. 

t NanA^giero^ u.% Dandulo fays, “after a few days he died of grief?** 
Ferrettis, that he was ||illed m thi^ action and buried at Curzola. 

I For the funeral, a MS. of Cibo Recco quoted by yaca/o Daria in La chksa 
di San MatUa dextHta, &c., Genova, i860, p, a6. For the date of arrival the 
poem so ofhmqttoted ^ 

** Df OifhtTt a tola, a uu di 
JfO noitro ostel, con gran foUa 
* £n noitrb portOi; a o|di sesta 
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sion of the Farftijy. On the striped marble facades, both of the 
Church iind of theJPalace, inscriptions of that age, in excellent 
I preservation, still cpmmemorate Lamba’s achievement ♦ 

The latter died at Savona 17th October, 1323, a few 
months before tfie most illustrious of his prisoners, and his 
bones were laid in a sarcophagus which may still be seen 
forming the sill of one of the windows of S. Matteo (on the 
right as ydu enter). Over this sarcophagus stood the Bust of 
Lamba till 1797, when the mob of Genoa, in idiotic imitation 
of the French proceedings of^that age, threw it down* All of 
Lamba's six sons had fought with him at Meloria. In 1291 
one of them, Tedisio, went forth into the Atlantic in company 
w!tj|i Ugolino Vivaldi on a voyage of di.scover>^, and never 
returned. Through Ca&sar, the youngest, this branch of the 
Family still survives, bearing the distinctive surname of 
Lamba- Daria A 

As to the treatment of the prisoncr.s, accounts differ ; a 
thing usual in such cases. The Genoese Poet asserts that the 
hearts of his countrymen were touched, and that the captives 
were treated with compassionate courtesy. Navagiero the 
Venetian, on the other hand, declares that most of them 
died of hunger.^ 

* ♦ S, Matteo waJi^huilt by Martin Doria in 1125, hnt pulled down and rebuilt 
by the family, in a slightly different position in 1278. On this occasion is recorded 
a remarkable anticipation Of the feats of American engineering: **As there was 
an ancient and very fine picture of Christ upon the apse of the Churefi, it was 
thought a great pity that so fine a work should l>e destroyed. And so they con* 
trived an ingenious method by which the aj/sc bodily was transported without 
injury, picture and all, for a distance of 25 ells, and firmly .set upon the foundations 
where it now exists.’* [Jacopo de Varagine in Aft/ra/ori, vol. ix. 36.) 

The inscription on S. MoHco regarding the battle is as follows^— Homrem 
Dei et Peate Virginis Marie Aftno AfCCL^XXXl V// Die Pomi^eo VJI Septem^ 
bris iste Augeius capias fait in Gu!/o Vemdiarum in Civi/abi^Seursaie ft ibidem fnii 
prelium Gakarum ZXXPf yanuensium atm GaUis LXXXXVI VenetUtrum*^ 
Capte fuertftti LXXXIIIJ per Ncbilem Plrum Dominam Lamham Aurie Capi* 
taneum it ArntinUum tunc Comunis et Populi cumjgimbtfs erntmtihis in 

eisdemt di^uibus conduxit Jamte homines vivos careerfifiis VI/ cecc et Ga&its XVIJL 
retiquus LX VI fait cumburi in dkto Gulfo Veneeimmnu Qui obui Sagpne Z 
MCCCXXlllP It is not clear to what the Angebue refers, ^ 

t Jaeopo D&rittf p. 28a 

t Mured, xaiii, lOia I leam from a Genoese tlncn^ m7 iHei^d 

ProC Henry Gig^oli (to whose kindness I owe the transcript of the inscriprion. 
jitst given), that a £unt tradition exisSa as to the place j)ravtU^af 
«ient. It t$^fileged to have been a nuSbivc the 

and the Mole, aiid hearing the iuao|* ^ tfw now a bamoh 

for i;h)ganlerh l{&. times to be nsed^ as a ci^ 

prison, *^lt la ceiiahi# saye my M fame in arms whoJM 
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36f Howsoever they may have been treated, - here waf 
Marco Polo one of those many thousand ^sondrs iiv Geno^ j- 
Marco Fbio and here, before long, he appears, to have made ac-, 

in prison , . , - ^ • • 

dK^ateshb quaintancc with a man of literfiiiy propensities, 
Rusticiano whosc destinv had brought him into the like plight, 
vScriL Rusticiano or Rustichello of Pisa. It 

prisoners, was this pcrsoii perhaps who persuaded the Tra- 
veller to defer no longer the reduction to writing of his 
notable experiences ; but in any case it was be who wrote 
down those experiences at Marco^s dictation ; it is he therefore to 
whom we owe the preservation of this record, and possibly even 
that of the Traveller’s very memory. This makes the Genoese 
imprisonment so important an episode in Polo’s biography. 

To Rusticiano we shall presentl))^ recur. But let us first 
bring to a conclusion what may be gathered as to the dura- 
tion of Polo’s imprisonment. ' 

It does not appear whether Pope Boniface made any new 
effort for accommodation between the Republics ; but other 
Italian princes did interpose, and Matteo Visconti, Captain- 
General of Milan’ styling himself Vicar-General of the Holy 
Roman . Empire in Lombardy, was accepted as Mediator, 
along with the community of Milan. Ambassadors from both 
States presented themselves at that city, and on the 25th 
May, 1299, they signed the terms of a Peace. 

These terms were perfectly honourable to Venice, being 
absolutely equal and reciprocal ; from which one is apt to 
conclude that the damage to the City of the Sea was rather 
tocher pride than to her power ; the success of Genoa, in fact, 
having been followed up by no systematic attack upon Vene- 
tian commerce. * Among the terms was the mutual release 
of prisoners on a day to be iixed by Visconti after tiie corn- 


fallen into powe«,of the Genoese 7 i>ere imprisoned there, and among others is 
recorded the? nam^ of the Corsican Giudtee dalla Rocca and Lord of Cinarca, who 
died there in 1312 a date so near that of Marco's imprisonment as to give some 
interest to the hypothesis, slender as are its grounds. Another Genoese, however, 
indicates as the scene of Marco's captivity certain old prisons near the Old Arsenal, in 
a site still known as the degli Schiavi [Celcsia^ Dante in Liguria^ 1865, p. 43). 

^ The Treaty and some thbsidiary documents are printed in the Genoese IaUt 
J urium^ forming a part of the Monummta Hi^orku Patriae, published at Turin 
(see Lih. Jur. II. 344, Myatori in his Annals hai; followed John ViJlani 

(bk* Yiif. cE 27) in representing (he terms |s highly unfavoumble to Venice. But 
kir there is no foundation the dochmentSk And the terms are stat^ with 
mbstthtial accuracy in Navagiero {Afurai, Script, xxiii. 19^ t). 
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pletion of all formalities. This day is not recorded, but as the 
Treaty was fati^e^^ by the Doge of Venice on the ist July, 
^and the latest extant document connected with the formalities 
* appears to be dated i8th July, we may believe that before the 
end of August Marco Polo was restored to the family mansion 
in S. Giovanni Grisostomo. 

37. Something further requires to be said before quitting 
this event m our Traveller’s life. For we confess that a criti- 
cal reader may have some justification in asking what Omimdson 
evidence there is MarcS Polo ever fought at •Jtory of 

^ , , • , . . Marco Polo’s 

Curzola, and ever was carried a prisoner to Cicnoa capture at 
from that unfortunate action ? losts. ' 

A learned Frenchman, whom wc shall have to quote freely 
in the immediately ensuing pages, does not venture to be 
more precise in refiTcnce to the meeting of Polo and Rusti- 
ciano than to say of the latter: “In laq.S, being in durance 
in the Prison of Genoa, he there became accjuainted with 
Marco Polo, whom the (lenoese liad deprived of his liberty 
from motives equally nukrunou!' ^ • 

To those who have no relish for biographies that round the 
meagre skeleton of authentic facts with a |)iump jvadding of 
what might have bcciiy this sentence of M. Pauliti-Paris is quite 
refreshing in its stern limitation to positive knowledge. And 
certainly no contemporary authority has yet been found for 
the capture of our Tmveller ^t Curzola Still f think that the 
fact is beyond reasonable doubt. 

Ramusio’s biographical notices certainly contain many 
errors of detail ; and some, such as the many years’ inten^al 
which he sets between the Battle of C’urzola and Marco’s 
return, are errors which a very little trouble would have 
enabled nim to eschew. But still it does seem reasonable to 
bv^licvc that the main fact of Marco’s command of a galley 
at Curzola, and capture there, was derived from a genuine 
tradition, if not from documents. 

Let us then turn to the words which close Rusticiano’s 
preamble (see post, p. 2 ) : — Lequel (Messire l^Iarc) puis demo- 
rant en le charthre de Jene fist retraire toates cestes chouses a 
Messire Rustacians dc Pise que en celle meissme charthre 

♦ 

* Paulin- Paris, J.es jVanttsrrifs Franeais de la Biblhthhiue du AV>/, ii. 355. ^ 
VOL. I. / 
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estoit, au tens qu’il avoit 1298 anz que Jezu cut vesqui/' These 
words are at least thoroughly consistent with Marco’s capture 
at Curzola, as regards both the position in which they present 
him, and the year in which is thus presentfed. 

There is howpver another piece of evidence, though it is 
curiously indirect. 

The Dominican Friar Jacopo of Acqui was a contem- 
porary of Polo’s, and was the author of a somewhat obscure 
Chronicle called Imago Mundi* Now this Chronicle docs 
contain mention of Marco’s capture in auction by the Genoese, 
but attributes it to a different action from Curzola, and one 
fought at a time when Polo could not have been present. The 
passage runs as follows in a manuscript of the Ambrosian 
Library, according to an extract given by Baldello Boni : — 

In the year of Christ MCCLXXXXVI, in the time of Pope Boniface 
VI., of whom we have spoken above, a battle was fought in Arminia, at the 
place called Layaz, between x\\ galleys of Genoese merchants and x\\\ of 
Venetian merchants ; and after a great fight the galleys of the Venetians 
were beaten, and (the crews) all slain or taken ; and among them was 
taken Messer Marco the Venetian, who was in company with those 
merchants, and who was called Alilonoy which is as much as to say ^ a 
thousand thousand pounds,’ for so goes the phrase in Venice. So this 
Messer Marco Milono the Venetian, with the other Venetian prisoners, is 
carried off to the prison of Genoa, and there kept for a long timcv I'his 
Messer Marco was a long time with his father and uirclc in Tartary, and 
he there saw many things, and made much wealth, and also learned many 
things, for he was a man of ability. A®d so, bewg in prison at Genoa, he 
made a Book concerning the great wonders of the World, /. concerning 
such of them as he had seen. And what he told in the Book was not as 
much as he had really seen, because of the tongues of detractors, who, 
being ready to impose their own lies on others, are over hasty to set down 
as lies what they in their perversity disbelieve, or do not understand. 
And because there are many great and strange things in that Book, which 
are reckoned past all credence, hc^ was asked by his friends ondiis death- 
bed to correct the Book by removing everything that went beyond the 
facts. To which his reply was that he had not told one-half of what he 
had really seen ! ” t 

♦ Though there is no precise information as to the birth or death of this writer, 
who belonged to a noble family of Lombardy, the Bellingeri, he can be traced with 
tolerable certainty as Jn life in i289, 1320, and 1334 (sec the Introduction to his 
Chronicle in the Turin Alonupientaf Scriptores III.). 

t There is another MS. of the Imago Mundi at Turin, which has been printc<l 
in the Monununta. The passage about Polo in that copy differs widely in wording, 
is much shorter, and contains ncxslate. But it relates his capturelis having ta&en 
place at La Glam^ which I l(»ink there can be no doubt is also intended for Ayas 
(sometimes called Giazza)f^ place which in fact is called Glam in three of the MSS. 
^ Mrhkli various readings are given in theWdition of She Soci^t^ de Geo^rraphte 
(P*S35). 
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This statement regarding the capture of Marco at the 
Battle of Ayas i»onc which cannot be true, for we know that 
he did not reach Venice till 1295, travelling from Persia by 
way of Trcbi2?)iid and the Bosphorus, whilst the Battle of 
Ayas, of which we have purposely givc» some detail, was 
fought in May, 1294. The date MCCLXXXXVI assigned to 
it in the preceding extract has given rise to some unprofitable 
discussion. ^ Could that date be accepted, no doubt it would 
enable us also to accept t^iis, the sole statement from the 
Traveller's own agc»of the circumstances which brought him 
into a Genoese prson ; it w'ould enable us to place that im- 
IM'isonment within a few months t>f his return from the East, 
a^^d to extend its duration to three years, points which would 
thus accord better with the general tenor of Ramusio’s tradi- 
tion than the capture at C'urzola. But the matter is not open 
to such a solution. 7 'hc date of the Battle of Aya.s is not 
more doubtful than that of the Battle of the Nile. It is 
clearly stated by several independent chroniclers, and is care- 
fully establislied in the Ballatf that wc; have quoted above. 
We shall sec repeatedly in the course of this Book how uncer- 
tain arc the transcriptions of dates in Roman numerals, and in 
the present case the Lxxxxvi is as certainly a mistake for 
LXXXXIV, as ij Boniface VT. in the same cpiotation a mistake 
for Boniface VI 1 1 . 

But though we <?annot accept the .statement that Polo was 
taken prisoner at jlyas, in the spring of 12V94, we may accept 
the passage as evidence from a contemporary source that he 
was taken prisoner in some seafg/it un't/t the Genoese, and thus 
admit it in corroboration of the Ramusian Tradition of his 
capture in a sea-fight at Cui*z<4|Ia in 1298, which is perfectly 
consistent with all other facts in our po.sse,ssi( 


VII. RUSTICIANO or RrSTICHELLO OF PlSA, MaRCO POLO'S FELLOW. 
Prisoner at Genoa, the Scribe who wrote down the 
Travels. * 

38. We have now to say something of that Rusticiano to 
whom all who value Polo's book ar6 so much indebted. 

The relations between Genoa and Pisa had long 
been so hostile th^t it was only too natural in 1298 
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to find a Pisan in the gaol of Genoa. An unhp.ppy multitude 
of such prisoners had been carried thithe:' fourteen^ years 
before, and the survivors still lingered there in vastly dwindled 
numbers. In the summer of ,1284 was fought ‘t^e battle from 
which Pisa had to date the commencement of her long decay. 
In July of that year the Pisans, at a time when the Genoese 
had no fleet in their own immediate waters, had advanced to 
the very port of Genoa and shot their defiance into Ihe proud 
city in the form of silver-headed arrows, and stones belted 
with scarlet.* They had to pay dearly for this insult. The 
Genoese, recalling their cruizers, speedily i^nustered a fleet of 
eighty-eight galleys, which were placed under the command 
of another of that illustrious House of Doria, the Seijnos .r^f 
Genoa, as they have been called, Uberto, the elder brother of 
Lamba. ^Lamba himself with his six sons, and another 
brother, was in the fleet, whiLsJ: the whole number of Dorias 
who fought in the ensuing action amounted to 250, most of 
them on board one great galley bearing the name of the 
family patron St. Matthew.f ' 

The Pisans, more than one-fourth inferior in strength, came 
out boldly, and the battle was fought off the Porto Pisano, in 
fact close in front of Leghorn, where a lighthouse on a re- 
markable arched basement still marks the islet of Mklo'RIa, 
whence the battle got its name. The day was the 6lh of 
August, the feast of St. Sixtus, a day memorable in the Pi.san 
Pasti for several great victories. But on this occasion the 
defeat of Pisa w^as overwhclmijig. I'orty of their galleys were 
taken or sunk, and upwards of 9000 prisoners carried to 
Genoa. In fact so vast a sweep was made of the flower of 
Pisan manhood, that it was, a common saying then: ''Che 
VHol veder Pisa^ %^ada a Geftova!'' Many noble ladies of 
Pisa went in large companies on f#ot to Genoa to seek their 


♦ B, Aftirangoru, Cronichc della C, di Pisa, in Berum ItaL Script, of Tartini^ 
Florence, 1748, i, 563 ; Dal Borgo, Dissert, saprn V /star ia Pisana^ ii. 287, 

t The list of the wli^le number is prcservc<l in the Doria archives, ami has been 
published by Sign. Jacopo Doria. Many of tlie baptismal names are curious, and 
show how far sponsors wandered from the Church Calendar. Assan^ Aiton^ Tnreo^ 
Saldan seem to come of the constant inter^t in the f^ast. Alaone^ a name which 
remained in the family for several ‘generations, I had thought certaui/y lx)rrowld 
from the fierce conqueror of th Khalif (infra^ p. 60). But as one Alaone, present 
at this balde, had a son also there, he must aufirely have been christened before the 
famq,qf llttlaku could have reached Genoa (see Xm chiesa di Afatteo^ pp. 250, seqq,). 
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husbands or kinsmen : And when they made enquiry of the 
Keeper's of the Prisons the reply would be, ‘Yesterday there 
died thirty of them, to-day there have died forty ; all of whom 
we have cast jrlto the sea ; and so it is daily.' ” * 

A body of^ prisoners so numerous aijd important natu- 
rally exerted themselves in the cause of peace, and through 
their efforts, after many months of negotiation, a formal peace 
was signed (i 5th April, 1288). 

But through the influence, as 
was alleged, of Cownt LJgo- 
lino (Dante’s) wliq was then 
in power at Pisa, the peace 
became aborliv^c ; war almost 
i m m cd i at cl y rccom me need . 
and the prisoners liad no re- 
leasc.t And, when the 6000 
or 7000 Vcneliajis were 
thrown into llic prisons of 
(icnoa in October 1298, they 
would find there tlie scanty 
surviving remnant of the 
Pisan Priscnicrs of Mcloria, 
dismal forebodings of the fate before them. 

It is a fair conjcctuie that to that remnant Rusticiano of 
Pisa may have bck«iged. 

\Vc have seen Kamusio's representation of the kindness 
shown to Marco during liis imprisonment by a certain Genoese 
gentleman, who also as.^isted him to reduce his travels to 
writing. We may be certain that this Cicnoese gentleman is 
only a distorted image of Rustjfiajio, the Pisan prisoner in the 
gaol of Genoa, whose name and part in the history of his hero's 
book Rainusio so strangely ignores* Yet patriotic Genoese 



al I'.r ihc Vi » IVj^voners 


and would gather from them 


* MemoriaL Potestai, Regiens, in Aluratori^ viii. 1 162. 

t Sec Fragm, IlisL Pisan, in Mura fori ^ x.xiv. 651, styf/. ; and Caffaro^ id, vi. 
588, 594-5. The cut in the text represents a striking v^icmorial of those Pisan 
Prisonei*s which perhaps still survives, but which at any rate existed last century in 
a collection at Lucca. It is the seal of the Prisoners as a body corporate : Sigillum 
UnIVERSITATIS CaRCERATOKUM PlSANORUM J.\NUE DETENTORUM, and WaS 
doubtless used in their negotiations for |iea^ with the Genoese Commissioners. 
It represents two of the prisoners imploring the Madonna, Patron of the Duonio 
at I’isa. It is from Manui^ Ossirt*^ Skrr, sopra SigU^ Antichi^ Ac., Fireiwe, 1739, 
tom. xii. The seal is ai^o engraved in i>al op. ch. ii, 316. ^ 
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writers in our own times have striven to determine the 

<» 

identity of this their imaginary countryman ! * 

39. Who, then, was Rusticiano, or, as the name actually 
is read in the oldest type of MS., “ Messire‘'Rustacians do 

Kusttciaiio, Pise ?” ^ 

kiwwn from Our knowledge of him is but scanty. Still some- 

hoiircc*?. thing is known of him besides the few words con- 
cluding his preamble to our Traveller's Book, which you may 
read at p. 1-2 of this volume. 

In Sir Walter Scott's Essay on Romance,” when he speaks 
of the new mould in which the subjects of the old metrical 
stories were cast by the school cf prose romancers which arose 
in the 13th century, we find the following words : — 

Whatever fragments or shadows of true history may yet remain 
hidden under the mass of accumulated fable which h«id been heaped upon 
them during successive ages, must undoubtedly be sought in the metrical 

romances But those prose authors who wrote under the imaginary 

names of Rusticikn de Pise, Robert de Borron, and the like, usually 
seized upon the subject of some old minstrel ; and recomposing the whole 
narrative after their own fashion, with additional character and adventure, 
totally obliterated in that operation any shades which remained of the 
original and probably authentic tradition,’^ &c.t 

Evidently, therefore, Sir Walter regarded Rusticiai? of 
Pisa as a person belonging to the same ghostly company as 
his own Cleishbothams and Dryasdusts. ^But in this we see 
that he was wrong. 

In the great Paris Library and elsewhere there arc manu- 
script volumes containing the stories of the Round Table 
abridged and somewhat clumsily combined from the various 
Prose Romances of that cycle, such as Sir Tristan, Lancelot, 
Palamedes, Giron le Courtois, See,, which had been composed, 
it would seem, by various Anglo-French gentlemen at the 
court, of Henry III., styled Gasses le Blunt, Luces de Cast, 
Robert de Borron, and Helye de Borron. And these abridg- 
ments or recasts are professedly the work of Lc Maistre 


♦ The Abate Spotorno in hi}» Storia iMteraria della Liguria, II. 219, fixes on a 
Genoese philosopher called Andalo del Nc^o, mentioned by Boccaccio. 

f I quote from Galignani’s cd. ofcProse Works, v. yta. 1 'his has “^’usticien dd 
JHiisel* In this view of the fictitious charact^of the names of Kusticien and the 
rest. Sir jyalter seems to lia^ been followinj} Ritson,Vs 1 gather from a quotation 
in Dunlop’s H. of Fiction {LiebrcchCs German version, p. 65). 
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Rusticien de Pise. Several of them were printed at Paris in 
the end«of the i5tU and beginning of the i6th centuries as the 
% works of Rusticien de Pise ; and as the preambles and the 
like, especially ^al they are exhibited in those printed editions, 
appear to be due sometimes to the original composers (as 
Robert and Helye de Borron) and sometimes to Rusticien de 
Pise the recaster, there would seem to have been a good deal 
of confusion made in regard to their respective personalities. 

From a preamble to one of those compilations which 
undoubtedly belongs •to Rustician, and which wc shall quote 
at length by and Iv’c, we learn that Master Rustician ‘'trans- 
lated’' (or perhaps fraiisfcrrcJ?) his compilatioji from a book 
belonging to King ICdward of JCjigland, at the time when that 
prince went beyond seas to recover the F ftdy Sej:»ii]chre. Now 
Prince lidward started for the Holy f.and in 1270, spent the 
winter of that year in Sicily, and arri\"ed in J^alestine in May 
1271. He ({uitted it again in August 1272, and 2:)assed again 
by Sicily, where in January 1273 heard of his fathers death 
and his own C(Ui.soquent accessio*i. M. Paulin-Paris supposes 
that Rustician was attached to the Sicilian Court of Charles 
of Anjou» and tliat lildward ‘‘may liav'c deposited with that 
king the Ivomances of the Round Table, of \\ hich all the world 
was talking, but the manuscripts of wl)ich were still very rare, 
especially those of the work of Helye de Horron * .... 
whether by order, o** only with pcrmis>i(ai, of the King of 
Sicily, our Rustician made haste to read, abridge, and rc-ar- 
range the whole, and when Phhvard returned to Sicily he 
recovered possession of the book from which the indefatigable 
Pisan had extracted the contents." 

But this I belicv^e is, in so far as it passes the facts stated 
in RusiiciaiPs ow n ijrcamblc, pure hj^pothesis, for nothing is 
cited that connects Rustician with the King of Sicily. And 
if llicrc be not some such confusion of personality as we have 
alluded to in another of the preambles, which is quoted^ by 
Dunlop as an utterance of Rustician’s, that personage, w^ld 
seem to claim to have been a comrade in arpis of the two de 
Borrons. We might, therefore, conjecture that Rustician him- 
self had accompanied Prince Edward to Syria, t 
« ^ ^ 

* Giron le Courtois^ and the conclusion of Trin^n.^ 

t The passage runs tlius as quoted (from the preamble of the 
suspect in one of the old printed editions) : — ^ 
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40. Rustician's literary work appears from the extracts and 
remarks of M. Paulin-Paris to be that of an industrious simple 
Character of witliout mctliod or much judgment. “The 

RSmance^ hastc with which he worked is too ^‘perceptible ; the 
compilations, advcntufes are told without connexion ; you find 
long stories of Tristan followed by adventures of his father 
Meliadus.” For the latter derangement of historical sequence 
we find a quaint and ingenuous apology offered in Rustician's 
epilogue to Giron Ic Courtois : — 

“ Cy fine Ic Maistre Rusticien dc IMse son conte on louant et rcgraciant 
le P^rc le P^ilz et le Saint Ksperit, ct ung lucsine Dieu, Filz dc la licnoitc 
Vierge Marie, de ce qu’il in’a don^* grace, sens, force, ct memoire, temps 
ct lieu, de mo mener ^ fin de si haulte ct si noble mati^re come cest^'-cy 
dont j’ay traicte les faiz et les proesses recitez. et recordez h. mon li\ re. 
Et sc aucun me demandeoit pourquoy j’ay parl (5 de Tristrai\ .avant que 
de §on p^re le Roy Mcliadiis, le respons que ma mati^re n’estoist pas 
congneuc. Car je ne puis pas sct^oir tout, ne mettre toutes mes paroles 
par ordre. Et ainsi fine mon conte. Amen.” 

In a pa.ssagc of these compilations the lCmpcn)r Char- 
lemagne is asked whether in his judgment King Meliadus or 
his son Tristan were the better man ? 'Fhe Emperor’s answer 
is : “I should say that the King Meliadus was the better man, 
and I will tell you why I .say so. As far as 1 can see, every- 
thing that Tristan did was done for Love, and his great feats 
would never have been done but under the constraint of Love 
which was his spur and goad. Now that never can be said of 
King Meliadus ! For what deeds he did, he did them not by 
dint of Love, but by dint of his strong right arm. l^irely out 


“ Ausbi Luces de Jaii (Gast?) tr^rislata en languc Franyoise uiie partie de 
THystolre de Monseigneur Tristan, et inoins assez qu’il ne deust. MoultVotninen^a 
bien son livre et si ny mist tout les faicts de Tristan, aiiis la greigneur parlie. 
Apris s’en entremist Messire Gasse Ic Blond, qui estoit parent an Roy Henry, cl 
divisa rilysloire dc Lancelot du Lac, et d’autre chose ne parla il mye grandemcnl 
en son Uyre. Messire Robert de Borron s’en entremist et Ilelye de Bornjn, par 
la priire du dit Robert de Borron, r/ ponree que eompaijruons fmsmes d'armes 
lemgjtement, je commencay mon livre,” &c, {JAebrcchts hunlop, p. 80.) If this 
passage be authentic it would set •beyond doubt the age of the de Borrons and the 
other writers of AnglV^-Frcfnch Round Table Romances, who are placed by the 
///j 4 LiUh’aire de la France^ and apparently by Fr, Michel, under Henry II. I 
have no means of pursuing the matter, and have preferred to follow M. Paulin- 
f%ris, who places theni' under Hqpry HR 1 notice moreover that fhc Hisi, hitt, 
(xv. p. 498) puts not only the de Borrons bwt Rustician himself under Henry II. ; 
and* m the last view is cemainiy an error, Ihe first is prob&ibly so loo. 

• Transc. from MS. 6975 (I’r. 355) of Paris Lihrary.i* 
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of his own gooSness he did good, and not by constraint of 
Love.^' . ‘‘ It wifi »be seen,” remarks on this M. Paulin-Paris, 
“that we are here a long way removed from the ordinary 
principles of Jlound-Table Romances. And one thing 
besides will be ‘manifest, viz., that Rusticicn dc Pise was 
no Frenchman ! * 

The same discretion is shown even more prominently in 
a passage of one of his compilations, which contains the 
romances of* Arthur, Gyron, and Meliadus (No. 6975 — see 
last note but one) ^ * 

“ No doubt,” Rustician says, “other books tell the story of 
the Ouceii Ginevra and Lancjlot differently from this; and 
there were certain passages between them of which the Master, 
in his concern for the nonour of boilt those personages, will 
say not -a word.” i\las, says the 1^'rench IhbIiogra^:)hcr, that 
the copy of I.ancelot, which fell into tlie hands of poor 
h'ranccsca of Rimini, was not otic of tho^e expurgated by 
our worthy friend Rustician 1 1 

41. A question may still occ*jr tt'. an attentive reader as to 
the identity of this Romance compiler Rusticicn de Pise witlt 
the Messire Kf/sta<'iaN^ dc l^isw o{ a solitary MS. 
of lk>lo’s work (tliough the oldest and most authen- 
tic), i name whicli ap[)ears in <nher cc>pies as AV/.c/r? 

Kasta I\ysa//, Rf/stic/iiins Cicis J^isafias, 

R^stico, Rcsta.zio da .Pisa, Siazio da /^isa, and who is 
stated in the preamble to have acted as the Traveller’s scribe 
at Genoa. 

M. Pautliier indeed X a.sserts that the I'l'cnch of the MS. 
Ronnances of Rusticicn de Pise is of tlie s^imc barbarous 
character as that of the early I^'rench MS. of Polo's BookTo 
which we have just alluded, and which \\c shall show to be 
the nearest presentation of the work as originally dictated by 
the Traveller. The language of the latter MS. is so peculiar 
that this would be almost perfect evidence of the identity of 
the writers, if it were really the fact. A cursory inspection 
which I have made of two of those MSS,, in Paris, and the 
extracts which I have given and am about to give, do not, 
however, by any means support M. Pauthier’s view. Nor 

MSS. /*ya,ri'ois, iii, 60-6 1. • f /A/V/, 56-59. 

X Introd jip. Ixxxvi-vii, note. 
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would that view be consistent with the judgment of so com- 
petent an authority as M. Paulin-Paris, implied in hir calling 
Rustician a nom recommandable in old French literature, and 
his speaking of him as “versed in the secrets of the French 
Romance Tongue.” * In fact the dififcrence of language in the 
two cases would really be a difficulty in the way of identifi- 
cation, if there were room for doubt. This, however, M. 
Paulin-Paris seems to have excluded finally, by calling atten- 
tion to the peculiar formula of preamble which is common to 
the Book of Marco Polo and to one o^* the Romance com- 
pilations of Rusticien do Pise. 

The former will be found in English at pp. i, 2, of our 
Translation ; but we give a part of the original below f for 
comparison with the preamble to the Romances of Meliadus, 
Tristan, and Lancelot, as taken from MS. 6961 (I'r. 340) of 
the Paris Library : — 

“ Seigneurs Etnpereurs ct Princes^ Dues et Contes vt Ihirons et 
Chevalicts et Vavasseurs et Bourgeoisy ct tons tes prcudomnies de cestui 
moptde qni avez talent de vous detiPr en rommansy si pr cue z cestui [livrc) 
et le faites tire de chief cn chief y si orrez toutes Ics grans aventure qiii 
advindrent enlrc les Chevaliers errans du temps au Roy liter Pendragon, 
Jusques h le temps au Roy Artus son tils, ct dcs compaignoas dc la Table 
Ronde. Et sachiez tout vraiment que cist livres fust traaslatcz du livre 
Monseigneur Edouart le Roy d^Engleterrc cn ccllui temps qiTil passa 
oultre la mer au service nostre Seigneur Danicdicii pour conquester le 
Sant Sepulcrc, ct Maistre Rusticiens dc Pise, lequel cst ymaginez yci 
de$sus,t compila ce rommant, car il en translata toutes les mervei Ileuses 
nouvclles ct avcnturcs qiTil trouva en cellc livre ct tr.iita tout ccrtaincmcnt 
de toutes les avcnturcs du monde, et si sachicz qu’il trailera plus dc Mon- 
seigneur Lancelot du Lac, et Mons** Tristan le tils au Roy Meliadus dc 
Leonnoie que d’autres, porccqu’ilz furent sans faille les mcilleurs chevaliers 
qui k ce temps furent cn terre ; et li Maistres en dira dc ccs deux pluseurs 
choses ct pluseurs nouvclles que Pen treuvera cscript en tons les autres 
livres ; et porcc que le ^laistrcs Ics trouva cscript aiT Livre dTngletcrre.” 

“ Certainly,” M. Paulin-Paris observes, “ there is a singular 
analogy between these two prefaces. And it must be re- 


*** See four. As, Scr. II. tom. xii. p. 251. 

t ** Seigners Enperaor et Roisy Dux et Marquoisy Cuensy Chevaliers et Borgiotts 
(for Borgiois] et toutes gens qe voles savoir les dwerses jeuerasions des homeSy ct les 
deversit^ dcs deverses region dou monde, si prennls cestui livre et le feites lire et chi 
trowr^s toutes tes grandismes merveUlesy^ &c. ^ 

I The portrait of Kastician^ here refenr^f- to would have bceii a precious illus* 
trati^Tor our book. But unfortunately it has not been transferred to MS. 6961, 
nor apparently to any other noticed by M« l^arlin- Paris, 
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marked that the formula is not an ordinary one with trans- 
lators, compilers,^ Qr authors of the 13th and 14th centuries. 
• Perhaps you would not find a single other example of it.*’ * 

This seems t <5 place beyond question the identity of the 
Romance compiler of Prince Edward’s suite ^in 1270, and the 
Prisoner of Genoa in 1 298? 

42. In Dunlop’s riistory of Fiction a [passage is quoted 
from the preamble of Mdiadus^ as set forth in the Paris printed 
edition of 152*8, which gives us to understand that K„rtherpar* 
Rusticicn de Pise had.received as a reward for some 
of his compositions from King Henry III. the pro- 
digal gift of two chaieaux. I gather, however, from passages 
in tho work of M. Paulin-Paiis that this must certainly be one 
of those confusions of persons to which I have referred before, 
and that the recipient of the cliatoaux was in reality Helve de 
Borron, the author of some of the originals which l^ustician 
manipulated.t This sup]K)scd incident in Kustiijan’s scanty 
history must therefore be given up. 

We call this worthy Rustic^a)Ui^v Rusiiiitrno, as tlte nearest 
probable representation in Italian form of the Rttsticini of the 
Round-Table MSS; and the A^//.rMc/V///.y of the old text of Polo. 
But it is highly [)robable that his real name was Ritsiichdlo, 
as is .'^‘Uggested by the form Rnstichdus in the early Latin 
vcrsioir published by the Socidc dc (idgraphic, I'he change 
of one liquid for anoUier never goes for much in Italy,;}; and 
Rustichello might easily Gallicize himself as Rusticieii, In a 
very long list of Pisan officials during the IMiddlc Ages I find 
several bearing the name of Rustididlo or Rusiiclidliy but no 
Rustic iano or Rustigiano.^ 

Respecting him we have onlv to add that the peace be- 
tween Genoa and Venice was speedily followed by a treaty 
between Genoa and Pisa. On the 31st July, 1299, a truce for 
twenty-five years was signed between those two Republics. 
It was a very different matter from that between Genoa and 
Venice, and contained much that was humiliating and detri- 

y. As, as above* ’ 

t See Lkbrechfs Dutthp, p. 77 ; and dMSS, Franfois, &c* IL 349, 353. The 
alleged gift to Rustician is also put forth by ^’Israeli the Elder in his Amettitks of 
LiU?ature^ I, p. 103. 

X E, g, Geronitto, Girolamo ; and garofaio, garofam ; Cristoforo, Crisiovalo ; 
gonfalone, gonfamn^^ • 

§ See the List in Archwh tkor, It%t, VI. pp. 64, soq*/. 
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mental to Pisa. But it embraced the release of prisoners ; 
and those of Meloria, reduced it is said tq less than<,onc tithe 
of their original number, had their liberty at last. Among the 
prisoners then released no doubt Rustician was one. But we 
hear of him no more. 


V'JH. Notices of Marco Polo’s History, after the Terminaiion 
OF HIS Imprisonment at Genoa. 

43. A very few disconne(:ted notices are all that can be 
collected of matter properly biographical in relation to ^ the 
Heath of quarter century during which Marco Polo survived 

M.irco's 1 . • 

Father thc Geiioesc captivity. 

before 1300,, 

We hav'c scen^ that he would probably reach 
Maffeo. Venice in thc course of August, 1299. Whether he 
found his aged father nlive is not known ; but we know at 
least that a year later (31st /Vugust, 1300) Messer Nicolo was 
no longer in life. 

This we learn from the Will of the younger Mafteo, Marco's 
brother, which bears the date just named, and of which we 
give an abstract below.* It seems to imply strong regard for 


* I. Tiie will made in prospect of In'! voyage 16 Crete. 

2. He had drafted his will with hi-* own hand, sealed the draft, and made it over 
to Pietro Pagano, prie>t of St. Felice and Notaiy, to draw out a formal testament 
in faithful accordance therewith in case of the T estator’s death ; and that which 
follows is the substance of the said draft rendered from thc vernacular into Latin. 
(•* Ego Matheiis Paulo . . . volens ire in Cretain, no repciitinus casus hujus vite 
fragilis me subreperet intestatum, mea propria manu meum scripsi et condidi testa* 
mentuTn, rogans Pctnim Paganum e<^'ic>ie Scli. Felicis presbiterum et Nobartiim, 
Sana mente el integro consilio, ut, secundum ipsius scriptiiram qiiam sibi tunc dedi 
ineo sigillo munitam, ineum scriberct testamentum, si me de hoc seculo contigerct 
pertransire ; cujus scripture tenor translate) vulgari in latinum pei‘ oiniiia tabs est.”) 

3. Appoints as Trustees Messer Ma/Tco Polo his uncle, Marco Polo his brother, 
Messer Nicolo Secreto (or Sagredo) his fathcr-indaw, and Felix Polo his cousin 
{consangttineutn). 

4. I^ves 20 soldi to each of thc Monasteries from Grado to Capo d’Argine ; 

and 150 lire to all the congregations of Rialto, on condition that the priests of 
these maintain an anAual service in behalf of the souls of his father, mother, and 
self. ♦ 

5. To his daughter Fioi delisa 2000 lire to marry her withal. To be invested in 
safe mortgages in Venice, and the interest to go to her. 

. Also leaves her the inter^t from looo lire of his investment! to provide for her 
till «hc marries. After h«r marriage this 1000 lire and ‘its interest shall go to his 
male heir if he has one, and failing that to brother M^rco, 
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the testator's brolher Marco, who is made inheritor of the 
bulk of the property, failing the possible birth of a son. I 
#have already indicated some conjectural deductions from this 
document. I ma]r iidd that the terms of the second clause, 
as quoted in the note, seem to me to throw co/isiderablc doubt 
on the genealogy which bestows a large family of sons upon 
this brother Maffeo. If he lived to have such a family it 
seems improbable that the draught which he thus left in the 
hands of a notary, to be converted into a W ill in the event of 


6. To his wife 400 ///v all I»o/ clotiu s fhc} •^tana iun\ . 'io 

the Lady Maroca. 100 //n. 

7# 'I'o his natural druii^litcr I'a-^qua 4 iyr> //?i' to man) lu » vviilial. Or, ii stjo likes 
to be a nun, 2(X) //;y 'sliall !•> her omvoit ami the oibei sliall purcha'C 

securities for hot benolit. Aflet hot death these -hall enmo to his male heir, or 
failinj^ that be sold, and tlie [>r<»' oo(K disuibuted for the ,L,ood of the soul-. <;f his 
fill her, mother, attd lolf. 

S. To hi'i natural brollicis Stephen an*l » iioxtnt/ino he h:aves 500 //>v. If one 
dies the whole to to the other. If b<.>th die befoie inriiiyiiu,^ to 4^0 to his male 
heir ; fadin*^ sucli to lii- biolhet Marco or male heii. 

9. To liis uncle ( lioidan«) 'I'rcvis.ino 2 C^j //r., I'o M ns o 'luint.a too. d'o 
Fiordelisa, NNife of Kolix Polo, itx). do lMn'<*ea, the daiu^hU t of tlie late Ptefio 
Trevisano, living at Ni giojxml, i(X>. 

10. To buy securilie-s jiroducing an annual 20 //;v <;/ / 10 be r*.nd yeaily to 

Pietro Pagano, I’ne^t of b. Fufbce, \Aho shall prav tor iht souU aloresanl ; on doallt 
of said Pietro the income to go to Pietio's emidn l.'jnmdo. ('leik of St. Felice ; 
and after him always to the senior pric-t of (’iu%anin (oisastomo witli the same 
obhgation. * 

11. Should his, wife prove 'with cliild an<l l.t.o a -on 01 -ons the\ shall have his 
whole property not di-pos^l of. If a <langht^i, -1,^ >hall have the -.ame as 
i’dordclisa. 

12. If ho have no male heir his Ihothei Maico shall have tlie 'Pestator's share of 
Ins Father’s bc<juest, and 2cxx> //re lie-ides. Cdnisiii Nicolo shall liave 5(X) //re, and 
Uncle MaflVo 500. 

13. Should Daughter Fiordelisa die unman ied her 20UO //re and interest to go 
to his male heir, and f.iiling sucli to Ihothor Marco and his male heir. Bui in that 
ca.se Marco sliall pay 500 ///v to Cousin Nicolo or his male heir. 

14. Sli.mld hi', wife bear him a male heir or heirs, but these shouKl die under 
age, the whole of his undisposevl property shall go to Brolher Marco or his male 
heir. But in that case 500 //rr shall lx paid to Cousin Nicolo. 

15. Should his wife l>ear a daughter and she die unmarried, her 2000 //>c and 
interest shall go to Brother Marco, with the same stipulation in behalf of Cousin 
Nicolo. 

16. Should the whole amount of his properly between cash and goods not 

amount to 10,000 /inr (though he believes he lia;* fully as much), his bequests are 
to be ratably diminished, except those to his own childrAi which he docs not 
wish diminished. 4. 

17. Should any legatee die before receiving the bequest, its amount shall fall to 
thobTestatorlt heir male, and failing such, the half to go to Brother Marco or his 
male heir, and the other half to be distributed for the good of the souls aforesaid. 

The witnesses are Lionardo priest of S, Felice, Liqnardo clerk of the same,* 
and the Notai-y Pietro Pagano priest of the same. 
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his death (a curious example of the validity attaching to all 
acts of notaries in those days), should never have be^n super- 
seded, but should actually have been so converted after his< 
death, as the existence of the parchment seems to prove. 

Messer Maff^o, the uncle, was, we see, alive at this time. 
We do not know the year of his death. But it is alluded to 
by Friar Pipino in the Preamble to his Translation of the 
Book, supposed to have been executed about 1315-1320. 

44. In 1302 occurs what was at first supposed to be a 
glimpse of Marco as a citizen, slight andr quaint enough ; being 
Documen* a resolution on the Books of the Great Council to 
exempt the respectable Marco Polo from the penalty 
Thes^% incurred by him on account of the omission to have 
ffionc his water-pipe duly inspected. But since our Marco’s 
claims to the designation of Nobilis Vir have been esta- 
blished, there is a doubt whether the providus vir or pnuV- 
fiommc here spoken of may not hav'c been rather his namesake 
Marco Polo of Cannareggio or S. Gcremia, of whose existence 
we learn from another entry of the same year."^ It is however 
possible that Marco the Traveller was called to the Great 
Council after the date of the document in question. 

We have seen that the Traveller, and after him his House 
and his Book, acquired from his contemporaries the surname, 
or nick-name rather, of 11 Milione, Different writers have 
given different explanations of the origin^ of this name ; some, 
beginning with his contemporary Fra Jacopo d’Acqui (supra, 
p. Ixxxii), ascribing it to the family’s having brought home a 
fortune of a million of lire, in fact to their being millionaires. 
This is the explanation followed by Sansovino, Marco Bar- 
baro, Coronclli, and others^^f More far-fetched is that of 
Fontanini who supposes the name to have been given to the 


^ “(Resolved) That grace be granted to the respectable Marco Paulo, relieving 
him of the penalty he has incurred for neglecting to have his water>pipe examined, 
seeing that he was ignorant of the order on that subject.’* (See the original reso- 
lution in Appendix C, No. 3.) 

The other reference^ to M. Polo of S. Gercitiia, runs as follows : — 

That grace be granted to William th#Goldsmith relieving him of the penalty 
which he is stated to have incurred on account of a spontoon (spontono, a loaded 
bludgeon) found upon him near the house of Marco Paulo of Canna?b^ggio, u^ere 
he had landed to drink on hi^.way from Mestre.** (See Cicada, V. p. 606,) 

^ Sansevino, Venezia, €itt<i Nobilissima e Singclare, bescriita, &c., Ven. 1 581, 
f. 236 ; Barbara, Albert ; Corottelli, Atlante Veneto, il 19. 
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Book as contaimng a great number of stories, like the Ceitto 
Novelle^x the Thmisand and One Nights ! But there can be 
no doubt that Ramusio’s is the true, as it is the natural, expla- 
nation ; and tjiat the name was .bestowed pn Marco by the 
young wits of his native city, because of his frequent use of a 
word which appears to have been then unusual, in his attempts 
to convey an idea of the vast wealth and magnificence of the 
Kaaii’s Treasury and Court* Kamusio lias told us {supra, 
p. xxxvii) that he had seen Marco styled by this sobriquet in the 
Books of the Signory ; and it is pleasant to be able to confirm 
this by the next dc^cument which wc cite. This is an extract 
from the Books of the Great Gouncil under loth April, 1305, 
ccAudoni ng the offence of a certain Bonocio of Mestre in 
smuggling wine, for whose pc-nalty one of tlie sureties had 
been the NoBiJJs Vik March ts Vavia) Mn.ioN f. f 

It is alleged that long after efur Travc'ller’s death there was 
always, in the Veiu.lian Masques, one individual who assumed 
the character of IMarco Milioni, aiid told M unchausenlike 
stories to divert the vulgar. Such, if this be true, was the 
lionour <.)f our prophet among the [)opulacc of his own 
country. X 

45. A little later eve he*ir of Marco oncc' more, as present- 
ing icopy of hjs Book to a noble I'lenelnnan in the ser\ice of 
Chartes of Valois. 

• 

* 'I'lic M’ora Milho ocvnis in the In* nf the Do^o Aiuhva 

i )nn<.l<)lo, who urote alxiut 1342; .ma •'/. // oc-.iis .it Icja once (heMtles the 
.TppluMtion of the term to in the ot (or>\.nmi ; wv, when he 

speaks of the Trciisiny of A\i^non ; " tit inilKun i/V /{ ‘rim d' oro ec. <hc t^^ni 

lione wilit' di </’ «vv» hi ■T iilida ’* <\i. 20, § f : and 

IWah* Uftir, /ial,). Hut the defniiiion, tJnm^ht nece-'sary hy \'inani, in itself 
p nts to the Use of the woid .is rate, tneur^ in the estimated value of 

h iscs ai Venice in 1367, recoolcd in nM^Crottaca in Si. Maik’s Jahraiy 

{Romattin^ HI. 385), 

t ** Also ; that jianloii he giantcd to Ihmocio of Mo^tre for that \^z lire in 
wliich he stood condemned l>y the Captains of the Hobts, on account of wine 
smuggled by him, in such wise : to wit, that he was to pay the said fine in 4 years 
by annual instalments of one fourth, to Ije retrenched from the pay due to him on 
his journey in the suite of our amlxissadors, with assurance that anything then 
remaining deficient of his instalments should J)e made good by himself or his 
securities. And his securities arc the Nobles Pietro Morosiini and Marco Pat lo 
Milton.” Under Afitidfl is written ^in an ancient hand ** morlut/s,'' (See 
pmdix C, No. 4.) 

Hui^oldt tells this lL^2i), alleging Jacofc d* Acqui as authority ; 

and Libri (//. des Sciences AfathtmaHqncs, 11 , 149), quoting Doglioni, Ilistoria 
yeneziana. But neither authority bears out the ciUltiq{is. The story seems leally 
to come from Amorettils commentary on the Vc^^age du Cap, L, F, MeUdonado, 
Plaisance, 1812, p. 67. fl\moretti quotes as authority Pignoria, DegH Dei Antj^hi* 
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This Prince, brother of Philip the Fair, in i30i had married 
Catharine, daughter and heiress of Philip dc^Courtena);, titular 
Poio^srcia- Eiiiperor of Constantinople, and on the strength of 
TwLrit^de marriage had at a later date 'set up his own 

Cepoy. claim td^ the Empire of the East. To this he was 
prompted by Pope Clement V., who in the beginning of 1306 
wrote to Venice, stimulating that Government to take part in 
the enterprise. In the same year, Charles and his wife sent 
as their Envoys to Venice, in connexion with this matter, 
a noble knight called ThibauiLt de along with an 

ecclesiastic of Chartres called Pierre le R^phe, and these two 
succeeded in executing a treaty of alliance with Venice, of 
which the original, dated 14th December 1306, exists at Pafis. 
Thibault de Cepoy eventually went on to Greece with a 
squadron of Venetian Galleys, but accomplished nothing of 
moment, and returned to his master in 1310.’*' 

During the stay of Thibault at Venice he seems to have 
made acquaintance with Marco Polo, and to have received from 
him a copy of his Book. This is recorded in a curious note 
which appears on two existing MSS. of Polo's Book, viz., that 
of the Paris Library (10,270 or PV. 5649), and that of liern, 
which is substantially identical in its text with the former, and 
is, as I believe, a copy of it.t The note runs as follows.;: — 

Here you have the Book of which My Lord Thikf{AIJLT,*K night 
and Lord of Cf.poy (whom may God assoil !) requested a copy from 
Sfre Marc Pol Burgess and Resident of the City of Venice. And the 
said Sire Marc Pol, being a very honourable Person, of high character 
and respect in many countries, because of his desire that what he had 
witnessed should be known throughout the World, and also for the honour 
and reverence he bore to the most excellent and puissant Prince nty Lord 
Charles, Son of the King of Frj^nce and Count of Vat.ois, gave and 
presented to the aforesaid Lord of Cepoy the first copy (that was taken) 
of his said Book after he had made the same. And very pleasing it was 
to him that his Book should be carried to the noble country of France 
and there made known by so worthy a gentleman. And from that copy 


• Thibault, according to Diufcaigc, was in 1307 named Grand Master of the 
Arblasteers of France"’; and Btichon says his portrait is at Versailles among the 
Admirals (No. 1170). Ramon de Muntancr fell in with the Seigneur de Cepoy 
in Greece, and .speaks of him as “ but a Captain of the Wind, as his Master was 
King of the Wind (See Ducange^ If. de r Empire de Cortsi. sous Us EfJfyf. Eru*iftds, 
Venice cd. 1729, pp. 109, Bnehon^ Chropwptes Etrangh'es^ pp. Iv, 467-470). 

t The note is not found in the Bodleian MS. which i^ the third known one of 
this precise type. _ ,, 4 
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which the said M^sire Thibault, Sire de Cepoy above-named, did carry 
into Fray «e, Messire ^ohn, who was his eldest son and is the present Sire 
de Cepoy,* after his Father’s decease have a copy made, and that 
very first copy that* was made of the Book after ite being carried into 
France he did pfes^t to his very dear and dread Eord Monseigneur de 
Valois. Thereafter he gave copies of it to such of ^lis friends as asked 
for them. 

‘‘ And file copy above-mentioned was presented by the said Sire Marc 
Pol to the said Lord de Cepoy when the latter went to Venice, on the part 
of Monseigneur de Valois and of Madame the Empress his wife, as Vicar 
General for them both in all the 'ferritories of the Empire of Constanti- 
nople. And this happened in the year of the Incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ one thousand three hundred and seven, and in the montJi of 
August.” 

^Of the bearings of this memorandum on the literary his- 
tory of Polo's Book we shall speak in a following section. 

46. When Marco married we have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but it was no doubt early in the r4th century, for in 1324 
we find that he had two married daugliters besides 
one unmarried. Hi.s wife’s Christian name was ri'igc ;uid 
mr/a, but of her family we hav|e as yet found no tens." Marco 
assurance. 1 suspect, however, that her name may ci>a»t. 
have been I^oredaiio (r'/V/e irifra, p. cv). 

Under 1311 we find a document which is of considerable 
intercut, because it is the only one yet discovered whicli exhibits 
Marco under the aspect of a practical trader. It is the judg- 
ment of the Court Requests upon a suit brought by the 
Nobi.k Makcx) Polo of the parish of S. Giovanni Grisostomo 
against one Paulo Girardo of S. Apollinare. It appears that 
Marco had entrusted to the latter as a commission agent for 
sale, on an agreement for half profits, a pound and a half of 
musk, priced at six lire of grossi (about 22/. lOi*. in value of silver). 
Gerardo had sold half a pound at that rate, and the remahting 
pound which he brought back was deficient of a saggio^ or 
one-sixth of an ounce, but he had accounted for neither the 
sale nor the deficiency. Hence Marco sues him for three 
lire of Grossi, the price of the half-pound sold, and for tw^enty 
grossi as the value of the saggio. And the Judges cast the 
defendant in the amount with costs, and the penalty of im- 

*. Mpssir0 Jean, the son of Tliibault, i» mentioned in the accounts of the latter 
in the Chambre des Compfes at Paris, as having been with his Father in Romania. 
And in 1344 he command^ a confederate Christian arUlament sent to check the 
rising power of the Turks,.^ beat ag:reat Turkish fleet in the Greek seas 
I* 377 J 468). ^ . 

you 1. 
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prisonment in the common gaol of Venice if |he amounts were 
not paid within a suitable term.* 

Again in May, 1323, probably within a year of his death, 
Ser Marco appeal s (perhaps- only by attorney), before the Doge 
and his judicial «jxaminers, to obtain a decision respecting a 
question touching the rights to certain stairs and porticoes in 
contact with his own house property, and that obtained from 
his wife, in S. Giovanni Grisostoino. To this allusion has 
been already made {sti^ra, p. lix). 

47. We catch sight of our Traveller only once more. It is 
Marco January, 1324; Ice is labouring with 

wiS\nd*^ disease, under whiclT he is sinking day by day ; and 
Death. fQj. Giovanni Giustiniani, Priest of 

Proculo and Notary, to make his Last Will and Testament. 
It runs thus : — 

** In the Name ol* the Eternal God Amkn ! 

“In the year from the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ 1323, on 
the 9th day of the month of January, in the first half of the 7th lndiction,t 
at Rialto. 

“ It is the counsel of Divine Inspiration as well as the judj^inent of a 
provident mind that every man should take thought to make a disposition 
of his property before death become imminent, lest in the end it should 
remain without any disposition : 

“ Wherefore I Marcus PAUf.o of the parish of S^. John Chrysostpm, 
finding myself to grow daily feebler through bo^lily ailment, but oeing by 
the grace of God of a sound mind, and of senses .ind judgment unimpaired, 
have sent for JOHN Giustiniani, Priest of S. Proculo and Notary, and 
have instructed him to draw out in complete form this my Testament : 

“ Whereby I constitute as my Trustees Df)NATA my beloved wife, and 
my dear daughters Fantina, Bellela, and Moreta,J in order that after 
my decease they may execute the dispositions and bequests which 1 am 
about to make herein. 


♦ The document is giveji in Appendix C, No. 5. It was found by Signor Barozzi, 
the Director of the Museo Civico, when he had most kindly accompanied me to 
aid in the search for certain other documents in the arcliives of the CMsa di Kicoz'ero^ 
or Poor House of Venice. ITiese arcliives contain a great mass of testamentary 
and other documents, which probably have come into that singular depo.sitory in 
connexion with bequest.s to public charities. 

Tile document i^xt mentioned was found in as strange a site, viz., the Casa 
degli Esposii or Foundling Ho.spital, w hich possesses similar muniments. This also 
I owe to Signor Barozzi, who had noted it some years before, when commencing 
an arrangement of the archives of the Institution. 

t 'fhe Legal Year at Venice began on the 1st of March. And *1324 was 7th 
of the Indiction. Hence tlw date is,^ according to the modem Calendar, 1 324. 

X Marsden says of Mliretta and Fantina, the only daughters named by Ramusio, 
that tliese may be thought rather familiar* terms of endearment than baptismal 



MARCO POLO’S LASf WILL. xcix 

“ rNet of all : I^ill and direct that th<Jj)ropcf Tithe be paid.* And 
over and'ilbove the sa^d tithe I direct thay 2000 lire of Venice denari be 
distributed as follows : t 

* vis.^ 20 soldi $f Venice ^rossi to tl/c Monastery of St. Lawrence 
where I desire to lie ^ried. I 

Also 300 lircoi ^nice denari to my sister-in-l.iw/YsAiiKTA QUTRlNO, 
that she owes me. ^ 

‘‘Also AfO soldi to each of the Monastciies and Hospilnls all the way 
from Grado Capo d’Argine.J 

“ Also I beqij^eath to the Convent of SS. Giovanni and Paolo, of the 
Order of Preachers, that which it owes me, and aUo 10 lire to Friar 
Rrnif.R, and 5 lire to Frj^r 1 o the Xhmeti.in, of the Order of 

Preachers, in addition to the amount t)f his debt me. 

“ I also bequeath 5 ?//<? to every Congre<.,^ation in Rialto, and 4 lire 10 
every Guild or Fraternity of ^G1ich I am a nieinlier $ 

-Sf Also J beqtiealh 20 \oldi of VeneMan gro:>^i to tlu‘ ]’ne-.t (iioN.mni 
Giusliniani the Notary, for his trouble about |ln\ my W'lll, and in order 
that he may pray the land in m_\ belialf. 

names. Tliis i-, .1 mibl.ikc* Imwe \ci. I\i/i'iua n. Iioin x uc ol iIjc s.iml's 

of Venice, b. Funiino, and llie inak* iKime wu'-. Imntv' !iv siiivliy A'eiR'tians among 

others h^ a suii (^f lleniy I ).i*idol»»'s. i'. iL':}j.ij»s a \a-L(o->ii «d Manxa, 

which seems to have lieeii a l.imilv name tin fo'.): W * hmi .,Ino ihe male 

name of Pellela, \Mitten /A*/.' //.//»;<>. // H 7 " 

* 'The /^o ////a M ent totlie lJ«-.h »j>i»rc.i>‘Lllo vcinvuiily couv'ittd mio bjudareh 
of Venire) to dnide hct%\(en d.r ( Ivigv. tu<. < lain h, n.d lliv boor, U 

hecame a sotuce of inu< h had ft-vliii':. v\ji.<.*h < amo to a la a ! alnr dK plague of 

^^hen some familu-s had ro p.iv th<’ tenth thne {om.'. nitl.in a very shoit 

spa«|e. Jflie existing bislu^p agir ed to , I eoni|)« 'sill- 'll. hui fiR >,,7 Paolo h'os- 

can (ijf/y) claimed th^l on liie death of evci) eili/en an exRl m\Liil<n\ ,'^houkl he 
inaTle, aiyJ a full lithe levied. TheMi^ienory fought hud wiih Stu* bishop, hut he 
tied to the Pajial Court an<J| ix’fiised all com - ‘‘-aou. Aftei his death hi 1376 a 
coniposiiiou was n*a«lc for s5fX> ducais \ertil\ If 406: fIJ. 161. 165). 

t d'here is a fliiricul'y alaiul estiui.uing die \aliu' oftlu se sums foun the variety 
of Venice ]>t^unds 01 luw 'Iduis the //»v Jei Z'rre// \\ is ORkontd 3 to the ducat 
or zccchin, the /.in/ m i>ssi 2 lo th<‘ ducal, )*nt die //;,7 oi /jro 

/^resiidt w^s Qi\\ve\ to ro ducats. 01 t.dlowni.j tor hejhci vdne cU sdvei ihen) adioiil 
3/. 15.?.; a little more th.an the eguhrdeut oj die Uku Pound -Nteiiini.;. i'his last 
money vs spccifini in some of ihe hci|Uosis, us in die 20 Idi (f»r i hia) 10 Si. Lorenzo, 
and ill the annuity of 8 lire to PoK>*s wife ;;#but it >o<.ius douhdul wlvil money is 
meant whdli lihra tnily or Uhj a dentn tormn i < udut aoi is used. And llus <louf)t i^ 
not new\ (Inllicciolli relates that in 1232 (iiacomo Meuotlo lelt to the chinch of 
S. Chis>.siano as an animily /ilrus 4 lefuxj ier^oi .iiiflorujo t^uafner. Till 1427 ilie 
church received the income as lire det /^iee/r, hut on hi inging a suit on the subject 
it was a<ljudged that lire oi j:,'-rossi were to he understood {/>e//e Aleoi. rro</, A of. II, 
l8). This story however cuts both way.s, and docs not decidi* our doubt. 

X the extent of what was ]?roperly called the Dogado, all along the Lagoons 
from Grado on the extreme east to Capo d*Ai-giifc* (Cavarzey.* at the mouth of the 
Adige) on the extreme west. 

§ The word rendered Gtdlds is Se/iolaru/ol^ The crafts at Venice w^re 
united in corporations called Fraa^lie or Scliolacy each of w hich had its statutes, its 
head GastaJd^ and its place of mt'eting under the patronage of some saint. 

These acted as societies of mutual aid, gave dowries lo^ mior girls, caused masses to 
be celebrated for deceasSecTmembers, joined in public reii^ous processions, &c., nor 
could any craft be exercised exc epti il> members of such a guild (HomafUn^ I. 39^)* 
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“ Also I release FETer t(^e Tartar, my servant, ^om all bondage, as 
completely as I pray God to n|lease mine own soul, from all sin and guilt. 
And I also remit him whatevei^ he may have gained >y work at his own 
house ; and over and above I l^equeath him loo Venice denari.* 

“ And the resid^^e of the said* 2000 lire^ free of tithe/l direct to be dis- 
tributed for the gooii of my soul, according to the discretion of my trustees. 

“ Qut of my remaining property I bequeath to the aforesaid Donata, 
my Wife and Trustee, 8 lire of Venetian grossi annually during her life, 
for her own use, over and above her settlement, and the lim n and all the 
household utensils, t with 3 beds garnished. 

“ And all my other property movable and immovable that has not 
been disposed of [here follow some lines of ni^re technicality] I specially 
and expressly bequeath to my aforesaid Daughters Fantina, Dellela, and 
Moreta, freely and absolutely, to be divided equafiy among them. And I 
constitute them my heirs as regards all and sundry my property movable 
and immovable, and as regards all rights and contingencies tacit 
expressed, of whatsoever kind as hereinbefore detailed, that belong to 
me or may fall to me. Save and except that before division my said 
daughter Moreta shall receive the same as each of my other daughters 
hath received for dowry and ou*^6j^ [here follow many lines of technicalities, 
ending] 

And if any one shall i>resume to infringe or violate this Will, may 
he incur the malediction of God Almighty, and abide bound under the 
anathema of the 318 Fathers; and farthcrmorc he shall forfeit to my 


* It is not unnatural to suppose, as M. Pauthier does, that this Peter the Tartar 
was a faithhil servant who had accompanied Messer Marco from the East years 
before ; but this is probably quite a mistake. Slavery and slave-trade v:ere v ^y 
prevalent at Venice in the Middle Ages, and V..Lazari, a writer who er^mimid a 
great many records connected thcrewilh, found that far the greater number of 
slaves were described as Tartars, There does not Ibem to be any clear informa- 
tion as to how they were imported, but probably from the factories on the Black 
Sea, especially Tana after its establishment 

A tax of.5 ducats per head was set on the export of slaves in 1379, and as the 
revenue so received under the Doge Tommaso Mocenigo (1414-1423) amounted 
(so says Lazari) to 50,000 ducats, the Martling condusion is that 10,000 slaves 
yearly were exported ! This it is difficult to accept. The slaves were chiefly 
employed in domestic service, and the records indicate the women to have been 
about twice as numerous as the men. The highest price recorded is 87 ducats paid 
for a Russian girl sold in 1429. All the higher prices are for young Women ; a 
significant circumstance. With the existence of this system we may safely connect 
the extraordinary frequence of mention of iUegimate children in Venetian wills and 
genealogies (sec Lazari^ Del Traffico degti Schiem in Venezia^ &c., in Miscellanea 
di Storia Italiana^ I. 463 seqq.). In 1308 the Khan Toktai of Kipchak (see Polo, 
II. 426) hearing that the Genoese and other Franks were in the habit of carrying 
off Tartar children tg sell, sent'a force against Caffa, which was occupied without 
resistance, the people takiqg refuge in their ships. The Khan also seized the 
Genoese property in Sarai (Heyd, II. 27). 

f **Stracmm et omne eapiul massarUiorum T in Scotch phrase ^^napery and 
plemehingT A Venetian statute of 124^ prescribes that a bequest of 
shall be held to carry to thj^ legatee all articles of common family use except those 
gdd and silver plate oi- jeweller’s wprk (see Ducangi^ sub voce), Stracci is still 
. adfied technically in Venice for ’‘household o 
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Trusted? aforesaid |^ve pounds of gold and so let this my Testament 
abide in force. Tne^signature of the abC|Ve named Messer Marco Paulo 
who gave instructi<Jiis for this deed. 

“ fV Peter Grifon, Priest, Witness. ^ 

“ t I H'umfrey Barberi, Witness. j 
“ I I John Giustiniani, Priest of S. Proculo, and Notary, 
have completed and authenticated (this testament).”! 

We do not know, as has been said, how long Marco 
survived the niaking of this will, but we know, from a scanty 
series of documents cgmmencmg in Juno of the following year 
(1325), that he had^///^7/ been some time dcad.J 

48. He was buried, no doubt, according to his declared 


* In the original aifrcas liiras quhnjiu\ AcLutxIing lo Marino Sanutti the 
Younger i^VUe dci Do^i in Miirafon^ xxii. 521) this slioiilJ he poutuL or lire of 
aureoky the name of a silver coin struck hy and named after the l^oge Aur/ty 
Mastiopietro (1178-1192) : “Ancona fu fatta una Moncta d’argenlo che si chia- 
inava A/^rcoiu per la casata <lel Doge ; c queUa Moneia che i Wioi de l^e/tezia 
meile7>ano di petta solny t lero tnsfrumtuti^' But li)is was a vulgar error. An 
example of the penally of 5 ]>oiindh of gold is tpiuted horn a deciee of 960 ; and 
the ]>enalty is sometimes expresscti auri pqrhstmt librae A coin called the 
lira </' oro or rcdonda is alleged to have been in use lKri>]c the ducat was introduced 
(see Galluetolliy It. ib). But another authority seems to identify the lira a ora 
with the lira dei grossi (see Zanctliy Xuiua Ixari. dG/t J/ene/e C'-c. d^Jlalbiy 1775, 
h 3o<S). 

t Wc give opposite a phblo-lilhogiaphic reduction <*f the original document. 
This, and the other two I'olo Wills already fjuoted, had come into the possession 
of*the Noble Filipp# Balbi, aii<l were by him presenteil in our own tiiiie to the 
St. Mark’s Library. They ^re all on j^arclimcnt, in writing of that age, and have 
been otTici ally examine* I an# declared to be oiiginals. 'Fhcy were first published 
by Cico^fnay Iscrizzoni Vcneziam\ HI, 489*493. We gi\i- Marco's in the original 
language, line for line with the facsimile, in Appemlix C, No. 8. 

'I'here is no signature, as may I'le seen, except those of the Witnesses and tire 
Notary. The sole presence of a Notary was held to make a deed valid, and from 
about the middle of the I3lh century in Italy it is common to find no actual sig- 
nature (even of witnesses) except that of the Notary. flie peculiar ilourish before 
the Notary\s name is what is called the TabellionatOy a fanciful distinctive monogram 
whicli ea^h Notary adopted. Marco’s Will is un fortunately written in a very 
cramp hand with many contract ion.s. The other two Wills (of Marco the Elder 
and Maffeo) are in beautiful and clear penmanship, 

X We have noticed formerly (p. xiii) the recent discoveiy of a document bearing 
what was supposed to he the autograph signature of our Traveller. The document 
in question is the Minute of a Resolution of the Great Council, attested hy the 
signatures of three members, of whom the last is Marcus TAtiLUi. But the dale 
alone, iith March, 1324, is sufficient to mise tlie gravest doubts as tp this signature 
being that of our Marco. And further examination, as I iSarn from a friend at 
Venice, has shown that the same name occurs in connexion with analogous entries 
on several subsequent occasions up to the middle of the century. I presume that 
this is the same that is noti$:ed in our Appendix B, II. as a voter in 

the elections of the Doges Marino Faliero and Giovanni Gradenigo. 1 have not 
been able to ascertain bis relation to either brancii V the Polo family ; but I 
suspect that he belonged! to that of^ S. Geremia, of which there 7 i»as certainly a 
Marco about the middle of the century. * % 
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wish, in the church of S. Lorenzo ; and injdeed Sansovino 
bears testimony to the fact in a confus'edj\ notice of our 
Place of Traveller.* But \here does not seem to have been 
PrSUsJd any monument to Marco, though ,thfe sarcophagus 

Portraits of , . , * l , t i r i i i • 

Polo. which had been erected to liis father Nicolo, by his 
own filial care, existed till near the end of the i6th century 
in the porch or corridor leading to the old church of S. 
Lorenzo, and bore the inscription: '‘Skpultijra 



S I.urcuAi, a> it was in the i*;th 

c 

NiCDt.Ai Paulo de contkata S. Ioannis riuisosTEMr.’' 
The church was renewed from its foundations in 1592, and 
then, probably, the sarcophagus was cast aside and lost, and 
with it all certainty as to the position of the tomb.t 

There is no portrait of Marco Polo in e.xistence with any 
claim to authenticity. The quaint figure which we give on the 
next page, extracted from the earliest printed edition of his 
book, can certainly make no such pretension. The oldest one 


• “ Under the an^nfiporia (of S. Lorenzo) is buried that Marco Polo surnamecl 
Milione, who wrote the Travels ih the New World, and w'ho was the first befuie 
Christopher Columbus to discover new countries. No faith was put in him because 
of the extravagant things that he recounted ; but in the days of our Fathers 
Columbus augmented belief in him, by discovering that part of the world, which 
eminent men had heretofore judged to be Uninhabited ( Venezia . . , ^ Zn^iUa, 
Sec, f. 2 $ V,). Marco Tlarbajj^attcsts the same inscription in his Genealogies (copy 
in Moseo Civico at Venice)^'' 
t CUogna, 11 . 385. 


LAST NOTICES OF THE FAMILY. CUi 



» 

2u0lipouu}iWC!{'ip<{UiuiH[pf< 4.111414) did 


** This is the Noble Knight Marco Polo of Venice^ the Great Traveller, who describes to us the 
Great Wonders of the World that he himself hath seen, the Rising to the Setdng of the Sun : 
the like of which were never heard htfotc.^^—From thr Fif^t Prinied Sditii>n, Nureml^rg, 1477* 


3 w lamatfam >ane nm tflttnetht Me artiflgn tmttitte irr a 
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after this is probably a picture in the collection of Mon«(fgnor 
Badia at Rome, which I have seen. It seems to be a work of 

' I 

the latter part of the i6th century or thereabouts, and repre- 
sents a burly, vigorous personage, with a bushy white beard, 
and a red mantle^ inscribed Mar cvs Potifs Venetvs Totivs 
Orbis et Indie Peregrator Primus''* Its history unfortunately 
cannot be traced, but T believe it came from a coUection at 
Urbino. A marble statue was erected in his Jionour by a 
family at Venice in the 17th century, and is still to be seen 
in the Palazzo Morosini-Gattemburg in the Campo S. Stc- 
fano in that city. The medallion portrait on the wall of 
the Sala della Scudo in the tlucal palace, and which was 
engraved in Bettoni’s “ Collection of Portraits of lllustrioLfT 
Italians,” is a work of imagination painted by P'ranccsco 
Grisclini in 1761.! I'roni this, however, was taken the medal 
by P'abris, which u^s struck in 1847 honour of the last 
meeting of the Italian Congresso Scientifico ; and from the 
medal again is copied, I believe, the elegant woodcut which 
adorns the introduction to M.'Pauthier's edition, though with- 
out a hint of its history. A handsome bust, by Augusto 
Ganiba, has lately been placed among the illustrious Venetians 
in the inner arcade of the Ducal Palace. J ^ . 

49. P'rom the short series of documents recently alludecj 
to, § we gather all that we know of the remaining history of 
Marco Polo's immediate family. We have seen in 
his will an indication that the two elder daughters, 

Fantina and Bellela, were married before his death. 

In 1333 wc find the youngest, Moreta, also a married w(unan, 
,and Bellela deceased. In 1336 we find that their mother 
Donata had died in the interval. We learn, too, that P'antina's 
husband was Marco Bragadino,' and Moreta's, Ranljzzo 
Dolfino. H The name of Bellela’s husband does not appear. 

♦ Of this I had hoped to present an engraving, and had obtained the owner’s 
permis-sion, but circumstances have prevented my taking advantage of it. 
t Lazari, xxxi, t 

I I have recently learned that, in the “ Temple of the 500 Gods” at Canton, 
there is a figure in a foreign costume which, from the name attached, has been sup- 
posed to represent Marco Polo I I regret that there is not now lime to ascertain 
further particulars. » 

§ These documents arc noted in Appendix C, Nos. 9 to 12, 
g I can find no Ranuzw iSAfino among the Venetian genealogies, but several 
Ret$kr$. And I suspect Ranuzzo may be a forip of the ]atV:r name. 
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Fc^tina's httsband is probably the Marco Bragadino, son 
of Eietro, who ift 1346 is mentioned to have been sent as 
Pro wedi tore- Gen erale to act against the Patriarch of Acqui- 
leia.* And ih 1379 we find Donna Fantina herself, pre- 
sumably in widowhood, assessed as a resident of S. Giovanni 
Grisostomo, on the Estimo or forced loan for the Genoese war, 
at 1300 Ere, whilst Pietro Bragadino of the same parish — her 
son as I imagine — is assessed at ISCX) lire.\ 

It will have been seen th^rf there is nothing in the amounts 
mentioned in Marco% Will to bear out the lai'ge reports as to 
his wealth, though at the same time there is no positive ground 
for a deduction to the contrary*t 

The mention in th(;sc last documents of Agnes Loredano 
as the sister of the Lady Donata suggests that the latter may 
have belonged to the Loredano family, but as it does not 
appear whether Agnes was maid or wife this remains 
uncertain. § 

Respecting the further histoiy of the family there is 
nothing certain to be added to Ramusio‘s statement that the 
last male descendant of the Polos of S. Giovanni (jiisostomo 
was Marco, who died Castellano of Verona in 1417 (according 
tr> others, 1418, or 1425). ji and that the family property 
tjien * § pas.sed t^ Maria (or Aun( 7 , as she is styled in a MS. 
.statement furnished to me from Venice), who was married in 
1401 to Benedetto Cornaro, and again in 1414 to Azzo Trevi- 
san. Her descendant in the fourth generation by the latter 
was Marc Antonio Trevisano IF who was chosen Doge in 1553. 


* Capdlari as below, under I^ragaJim\ 

t Ibid, and GaUiccioiU, II. 146. 

X Y#*t, if the family were so wealthy as tradition represents, it is strange that 
Marco’s brother Mafleo, ayh‘r receiving a shaie of Ins father’s property, should 
have possessed barely 10,000 /irt% probably equivalent to 50CO ducats at most (see 
p. Ixi, supra). 

§ An Agnes Loredano, Abbess of S. Maria delle Vergini, died in 1397 
{Cicogfta, V. 91 and 629). But Donata's sister could scarcely have lived so long. 

i| In the Miistv Civico (No. 2271 of the Cicogiia collection) there is a com- 
mission addressed by the Doge hlichiel Stenp in 1408, ** Nobili Viro Marcha 
Paulo^' nominating him Podest^ of Arostica (a Gastello of the Vicentino). This 
is probably the same Maico. 

IT The descent runs : (i) A220 = Maria Polo ; (2) Febo, Captain at Padua; 
(3) Senator ; (4) Domenico, Procurator of St, Marks : (5) Marc’ Antonio, 

Doge (Capeilari, Campidaglip MS. St. Marie’s Lib.). 

Marc* Antonio ftokpai ducari and after eWtiotf^ desired to renounce. His 
friends persuaded him to retain office, but he lived scarcely a year after (Cicagna, 
IV. 566). a • 
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The genealogy recorded by Marco Barbafo, as dra'^n up 
from documents by Ramusio, makes the Ca^ellano of Verona 
a grandson of our Marco by a son Maffeo, whom we may 
safely pronounce not to have existed, and makes Maria the 
daughter of Maffeo, Marco's brother — that is to say, makes a 
lady marry in 1414 and have children, whose father was born 
in 1271 at the very latest ! The genealogy is given <*n several 
other ways, but as I have satisfied myself that they all (except 
perhaps this of Barbaro's, which^^we see to be otherwise erro- 
neous) confound together the two distinct families of Polo of 
S. Geremia and Polo of S. Giov. Grisostomo, I reserve my 
faith, and abstain from presenting them. I have met with no 
positive proof that any descendant ii,i the male line of olTI 
Andrea of San Felice survived Marco himself ; and from a 
study of the links in the professed genealogies I think it not 
unlikely that both Marco the Castellano of Verona and Maria 
Trevisan belonged to the branch of S. Geremia. t 


IX. Marco Polo’s Book ; and the Langua(;e in which i j' was 

FIRST written. ^ ' 

50. The Book itself consi.sts essentially of Two •Parts. 
First, of a Prologue, as it is termed, the? only part whicli is 
General actual pcrsonal narrative, and which relates, in a very 

statement of, • \ \ • r ^ 

whatthc interesting but far too brief manner, the circum- 
tains. stances which led the two elder Polos to the Kaan’s 
Court, and those of their second journey with Mark, and of 
their return to Persia through the Indian Seas. Secondly, of a 
long series of chapters of very unaqual length, descriptive of 
notable sights and products, of curious manners, and remark- 
able events relating to the different nations aUd states of Asia, 
but, above all, to the Emperor Kublai, his court, wars, and 
administration. A series of chapters near the close treats in a 
verbose and monotonous ^manner of sundry wars that took 
place between the various branches of the House of Chinghiz 
in the latter half of the 13th century. This last series is cither 

t In Appendix B will be found tabulated all the facts that seem to he positively 
I as to the Polo genealogies. ^ • ♦ 
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or grdatly curtailed in all the copies and versions 
except one ; a circumstance perfectly accounted for by the ab- 
sence of interest as well as value in the bulk of these chapters. 
Indeed, desirous though I have been to give the Traveller's 
work complete, and sharing the dislike that evciy man who 
uses books must bear to abridgments, I have felt that it 
would be sheer waste and dead-weight to print these chapters 
in full. • 

This second and main pcMtion of the Work is in its oldest 
forms undivided, Ihb chapters running on consecutively to 
the cnd.^ In some very early Italian or Venetian version, 
which Friar Pipino translated’ into Latin, it was divided into 
three Hooks, and this ^convenient division has generally been 
adhered to. Wc have adopted M. Pauthicr’s suggc.stion in 
making the final scries of chapters, chiefly historical, into a 
P'ourth. 

51. As regards the language in which Marcos Hook was 
first commit! od to writing, we have seen that Ramusio assumed, 
somewhat arbilrari!}’, that it was l.aiin : Marsden Lan^juage 
supposed it to liave been the Vaictiau dialect ; Hal- 
dello Honi first showed, in his elaborate edition 
Florence, LS27), by argumeiUs that have l)ecn illustrated and 
(Torroborated by learned men since, that it was fyaich. 

Tliat the work vas originally written in some Italian dialect 
was a natural presumption, and slight contemporary evidence 
can be alleged in its favour; for Fra Pipino, in the Latin 
version of the work, executed whilst Marco still lived, describes 
his task as a translation dc vitigari And in one MS. copy of 
the same I'riar Pipino’s Chronicle, existing in the library at 
Modena, he refers to the said version as made '^cx vitlgari 
idiomafe Lombard ico." Hut though it may seem improbable 
that at so early a date a Latin version should have been made 
at second hand,^ believe this to have been the case, and that 
some internal evidence also is traceable that Pipino trans- 
lated not from the original but fro^ an Italian version of the 
original. • 

The oldest MS. (it is supposed) in any Italian dialect is 
one vD the Magliabecchian Li^rar)^Bt Florence, which is known 

* 232 chapters in tlie oldest French which w’e qiiote as the Ccogruphu Text (or 
G. T,), 200 in pRuthioi’s Text, idj in the Crusca Italian. 
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in Italy as LOttima, on account of the purity of its Tuscan, 
and as Della Crusca from its being one of the authorities cited 
by that body in their Vocabulary.* It bears on its face the 
following note in Italian : — 

“ This Book called the Navigation of Messer Mdrco Polo, a noble 
Citizen of Venice, was written in Florence by Michael Onnanni niy great 
grandfather by the Mother’s side, who died in the Year of ^^racc One 
Thousand Three Hundred and Nine ; and my mother brought it into our 
Family of Del Riccio, and it belongs to me Pier del Riciio and to my 
Brother ; 1452.” » 

As far as I can learn, the age which thi^ note implies is 
considered to be supported by the character of the MS. itself.! 
If it be accepted, the latter is a performance going back to 
within eleven years at most of the first dictation of the Travels. 
At first sight, therefore, this would rather argue that the 
original had been written in pure Tuscan. But when Baldello 
came to prepare it for the press he found manifest .indications 
of its being a Translation from the French. Some of these he 
has noted ; others have followed up the same line of com- 
parison. We give some detailed examples in a note.} 


* The MS. has been printed by Baldello as above, and again by Bartoli in 
t This is somewhat peculiar. I have traced a few lines of which with Del 
Riccio's note I give in facsimile opposite. The passage of the MS. represented' 
is the following 

“Di Baudac come fu presa. B(mdac e um (Utadt ouk k Chaiiffo di 
tuUi gti Sarmni dtl nmda chosi ckomi a Romd it P^^ dt tutH gU Cmfhfti* Ptr 
mem k cM fossa unfium snoUo grande ferUqmk si ftsak Jsndirre in ml 
mareilndsa^^ 
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S2. The French Text that we have been quoting, published 
by the Geographical Society of Paris in 1824, affords on the 
other hand the strongest corresponding proof that it 
is an original and not a Translation. Rude as is the 
language of the manuscript (Fr. 1116, formerly No. 

7367, of Paris Library), it is in the correctness of the 
proper n^mcs, and the intelligible exhibition of the itineraries, 
much superior to any form of the Work previously published. 

The language is very peculiar. We are obliged to call it 
French, "'but it is not ‘'Frehche of Paris/' “Its style," says 
M. Paulin- Paris, “^s about as like that of good French authors 
of the age, as in our day the Hatural accent of a German, an 
liiiglishman, or an Italian, is like that of a citizen of Paris or 
Blois." The author is St war with all the practices of French 
grammar; subject and object, numbers, moods, and tenses, are 
in consummate confusion. Kven readers of his own day must 
at times have been fain to guess his meaning. Italian words 
arc constantly introduced, either quite in the crude or rudely 
Gallicized.* And words also, we may add, sometimes slip in 
which appear to Ije purely Oriental, just as is apt to happen 
with Anglo-Indians in those days.j All this is perfectly con- 


“ Chimwtain ct This has fairly puz/Jed the Tuscan who converts these 

(f). 186) into two Tartar tribes, t/Wide e di Caveita.” 

So also we have Unre |6r hare transferred witliout change ; lait^ milk, appear- 
ing as hido instead of latte ; /zw, rendered as ** three bue, mud/’ Ttalianiiied as 
Inwi^ “oxen,” and so forth. Finally, in various places when Polo is explaining 
oriental terms we find in the Tuscan MS. ** do? n dire in Francesco.” 

The blunders mentioned are intclligiidc enough as in a version from the f'renck ; 
but in the account of the Indian Pearl fishery we have a startling one not so easy to 
account for. The French says, “the divers gather the sea-oysters {hoitrigt 
Mer)^ and in these tlie pearls are found.” This appears in the 'I'uscan in the extra- 
ordinary form that the divers catch those fishes called Herrings (Aringhe), and in 
those Herrings are found the Pearls ! 

* As examples of these Italianisms : “ Ei ont del olio de la taupe dou sepokhro 
de Crist' f ** IJAuget veu en vision pour mesajes de Deu <t uti Veschevo qe maut 
estoient home ds sante vite ” //* A' certes it estoit bien beizongno ” ; “ ne trap ne. 
trap fredo ” ; “ /«a crense *’ {credenza ) ; ** remort” for noise (rumore) ; “mvenao” j 
“ jomo ” ; “ dementique ” {dimenticatc) ; ** enferme ” for sickly ; *♦ kigtt” ; 
“ devisee ” (4/msnf) ; *^ammalaide” &:c., &c. - 

Professor Bianconi points out that there ai^; also trace^ of dialect, 

Pare for plre; Mojer for wife ; Zahater^ cobbler ; cazooTy himtsmtm, Ac. 

t As examples of such Orientalisms : Bonus^ “€l)ony,” and calamanz, '•pen- 
cases,” seem to represent the Persian (dbutls and hoiamdhn ; the dead are mourned 
by les mdres el les Amines,” the Harem^; in s|:ti 4 ting of the lahd of the 
or Assassins, called MttlheUy i,e., the Amble MMkUahy ^ Heretics*^’ he explains 
this term as meaning "des Aram'^ {^e^mlyay ‘nBeVq)n>hates or malefectOrs’*), 
Speaking of the Vjcerojjp of Chlfte^ Proviuces we are told that tb^ rendered tlieir 
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sistent with the supposition that we have in this MS. a copy 
at least of the original words as written down by Rusticiano a 
Tuscan, from the dictation of Marco an Orientalized Venetian, 
in French, a language foreign to both. 

But the character of the language as French is not its only 
peculiarity. There is in the style, apart from grammar or 
vocabulary, a rude angularity, a rough dramatism like that of 
oral narrative ; there is a want of proportion in the style of 
different parts, now over curt, now diffuse and wordy, with at 
times even a hammering rciteratjon ; a constant recurrence of 
pet colloquial phrases (in which, however, otflier literary works 
of the age partake) ; a frequer^ change in the spelling of the 
same proper names, even when recurring within a few lines, 
if caught by ear only ; a literal following to and fro of the 
hesitations of the narrator ; a more general use of the third 
person in speaking of the Traveller, but an occasional lapse 
into the first. All these characteristics are strikingly indicative 
of the unrevised product of dictation, and many of them would 
necessarily disappear either in translaticjii or in a revised copy. 

Of changes in representing the same proper name, take 
as an example that of the Kaan of Persia whom Polo calls 
Quiacatu (Kaikhdtii), but also Acatn, Catn, and the like. 

As an example of the literal following of dictation take 
the following : — 

“Let us leave Rosia, and I will tell you about the Great Sea (the 
Kuxine), and what provinces and nations lie round about it, all in del,ul ; 

and w'c will begin with Constantinople First, however, I should tell 

you about a province, &c. . . . There is nothing more worth mentioning, 
so I will speak of other subjects, — but there is one thing more to tell you 

about Rosia that I had forgotten Now then let us speak of the 

Great Sea as 1 was about to do. To be sure many merchants and others 
have been there, but still there arc many again who know nothing about 
it, so it will be well to include it in our }5t>ok. We will do so then, and 
let us begin first with the Strait of Constantinople. 

“ At the Straits leading into the Great Sea, on the West Side, there is a 

bin called the Faro. But since beginning on this matter I have changed 

my mind, because so many people know all about it, so wc will not put it 
in our description but go on to i>omcthlng else.” (See vol. 1 1. pp. 418 seqql) 

And so on. 

As a specimen of tautology qnd hammering reiteration the 


accouftto yearly to the SafeUors of the Great Kaan. This is certainly an Oriental 
wo^, and probably represents HisdhJdr “ an skreountant.*^ 
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following can scarcely be surpassed. The Traveller is speak- 
ing of the Chughif^Le,^ the Indian Jogis : — 

“ And there are among them certain devotees, called Chughi ; these 
are longer-lived than the other people, for they live from 150 to 200 years ; 
and yet they are so hale of body that they can go and come wheresoever 
they please, and do all the service needed for their monastery or their 
idols, and do it just as well as if they were younger ; and that comes of 
the great a^tinence that they practise, in eating little food and only what 
is wholesome ; for they use to eat rice and milk more than anything else. 
And again 1 tell you that these Chughi who live such a long time as I have 
told you, do also cat what I am g^ing to tell you, and you will think it a 
great matter. For Heir you that tlicy take quicksilver and sulphur, and 
mix them together, and make a drink of them, and then they drink this, 
and they say that it adds to their Wfe ; and in fact they do live much 
Ici^ger for it ; and I tell you that they do this twice every month. And 
let me tell you that these pedple use this drink from their infancy in order 
to live longer, and without fail those who live so lung as I have told you 

use this drink of sulphur and (piicksilver.’’ (Sec (I. T, p. 213.) 

* 

Such talk as tin's d<jcs not survive the solvent of trans- 
lation ; and \vc ina>' he certain that we ha\c here the nearest 
approach to the Traveller's reminiscences as they were taken 
down from his lips in tlie prison of Genoa. 

53. Another circumstance, heretofore 1 believe unnoticed, is 
in itself cnougli to demonstrate the (xcographic Text to be the 
sourcf of all other versions of the \\^.)rk. It is this. Conclusive 
In reviewing the various cla.sses or types of texts 
of l^olo’s Hook, whi<Si w# shall hereafter attempt to u^Vesour^c 
discriminate, there are certain proper names which others, 
we find in the different ti^xts to take \'ery different forms, 
each class adhering in the main to one particular form. 

Thus the names of the Mongol ladies introduced at p. 30, 
31 of this volume, which arc in proper Oriental form Bulughdn 
and Knkdchin, appear in the class of MSS. which Pauthier 
has followed as Bolgai^a and Cogatra ; in the MSS. of Pipino’s 
version, and those founded on it, including Ramusio, the names 
appear in the corrector forms Bolgana or Balgana and Cvgacin. 
Now all the forms Bolgana, Balgana, Bolgara, a^td Cogatra, 
Cocacin appear in the Geographic IPxt • 

Kaikhatu Kaan appears in the Pauthier MSS. as Chiato, 
in the Pipiniaii as Acalu, in the Ramusian as Chiacato. All 
three forms y Chiato, Achatu,^and Quiacatu are found in the 
Geographic Text • • • 

The city of Koh-banan appears in the Pauthier MSS! as 
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Cadanant, in the Pipinian and Ramnsian editions as Cobinam 
or Cobinan. Both forms are found in the Geographic Text 

The city of the Great Kaan (Khanbalig) is called in the 
Pauthier MSS. CambaluCy in the Pipinian and Ramusian less 
correctly Camba/u, Both forms appear in the Geographic Text. 

The aboriginal People on the Burmese Frontier who re- 
ceived from the Western officers of the Mongols t^e Persian 
name (translated from that applied by the Chinese) of Zar- 
danddn, or Gold-Teeth, appear in the Pauthier MSS. mo.st 
accurately as Zardandan, but in the Pipinian as Ardandan 
(still further corrupted in some copies intd Arciadam). Now 
both forms are found in the Geographic Text Other examples 
might be given, but these I think may suffice to prove tlxit 
this Text was the common source of both classes. 

In considering the question of the French original too w e 
must remember what has been already said regarding Rusti- 
cien de Pise and his other French waitings ; and w^e shall find 
hereafter an express testimony borne in the next generation 
that Marco’s Book was composed in Vulgari Gallico, 

54. But, after all, the circumstantial evidence that has been 
adduced from the texts themselves is the most conclusive. We 
Greatly dif- havc then every reason to believe both that the work 
^oyi^ntof was writtcn in French, and that an pxisting irrench 
that age. Text is a close representation of it as originally 
committed to paper. And that befcig So we may cite some 
circumstances to show that the use of French or quasi-French 
for the purpose w^as not a fact of a very unusual or surprising 
nature. The French language had at that time almost as 
wide, perhaps relatively a wider, diffusion than it has now. 
It was still spoken at the Court of England, and still used by 
many English writers, of whom the authors or translators of 
the Round Table romances at Henry III.’s Court are exam- 
ples.* At certain of the Oxford Colleges as late as 1328 it 
was an order that the students should converse colloqnio latino 

♦ Luces dc Oast, one of the first of these introduces himself thus : — ** Je Luces, 
Chevaliers et Sires du Chastel du Cast, voisins prochains de Salebi^res, comine 
chevaliers amoureus enprens k translator du Latin en Francois une partie de cette 
estoire ; non mie pour ce que je sache gratiinient de Francois, ainz appartient plus 
nm ]all^ple et ma parleure ^Ja mani^re de^V^^^lrterre.que k celle de France, 
comme M iJiui fu en Engleterrc nez, mats tele est ma volentez et mon projxisement, 
qae je en latigtie frungoise le translatemi ” (///j/. Litt, de tk France^ xv. 494). 
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vel siiltem gaUica,"^ Late in the same century Gower had not 
ceased to use Frq|ich, composing many poems in it, though 
apologizing for his want of skill therein : — 

“ Et si jeo nai de Francois la faconde 
♦ ¥ « ♦ 

Jeo suis Englois ; si quicr par tiele voie 
Estre excusd.”t 

Indeed dc vn to nearly 1385 boys in the English grammar- 
schools were Jtaught to construe their Latin lessons into 
French. J St. Francis of Assisi is said by some of his bio- 
graphers to have had ^is original name changed to Francesco 
because of his early mastery of that language as a qualifica- 
tion for commerce. French had been the prevalent tongue of 
the Crusaders, and was that of the numerous Frank Courts 
which they established in the East, including Jerusalem and 
the states of the Syrian coast. Cyprus, Constantinople during 
the reign of the Courtenays, and the principalities of the 
Morea. The Catalan soldier and chronicler Ramon de Mun- 
taner tells us that it was commonly said of the Morcan 
chivalry that they spoke as good French as at Paris. § Quasi- 
Frcnch at least was still spoken half a century later by the 
numerous Christians settled at Aleppo, as John Marignolli tes- 
tifies ; li and if wc may trust Sir John Maundevilc the Soldan 
of Egypt himseU’ and four o{ his chief Lords sj>ak Frcfischc 
righte wl Ghazan Kaan, the accomplished Mongol 

Sovereign of Persia, to whom our Traveller conveyed a bride 
from Cambaluc, is said by the histcjrian Kashiduddiii to have 
known something of the Frank tongue, probably Frcncli.** 
Nay, if wc may trust the author of the Romance of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, F'rcnch was in his day the language of still 
higher spheres ! tt 

* Hist* IMl, dc la Fyaticf^ xv. 500. f //»/>/. 508. 

% lynMit^s Fssay Lart^., d-v. of Chaucer, p. xxii. (Moxon’s Ed. 1852.) 

§ Ckrouiqttcs p. 502. 

II Loiinuntur Hnguam quasi Gallicam, scUicct quaM de Cipro," (See Cathay^ 
P- 352). 1 P. 138. ♦* Harnsner's Iichan,\\, 148. 

ft After the capture of Acre, Richard orders 60,000 Saracen prisoners to be 
executed : — * 

* They wer brought out off the toun They saydti * Skvnvobs, tubz. tue* J 

Save twenty he hccid to niunsoun. * Spares hem nought ! Behedith these ! * 

They wer led into the Place full cvenc ; . Kinjf Hychardc herde the Aungelys voys 

They they furden Auugrls off i And thaiiWyd God and the Holy Croys."' 

^Weber, H. *44. 

Note that, from the rhyme, the Anfjelic French apparently pronounced 
'^Too-eese! Too-eesef" 

VOL. I. m 
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Nor was Polo’s case an exceptional one even among 
writers on the East who were not Frenchymen, Maundevile 
himself tells us that he put his book first " out of Latyn into 
Frensche,” and then out of French into English. The History 
of the East which the Armenian Prince and Friar Hayton 
dictated to Nicolas Faulcon at Poictiers in 1 307 was taken 
down in French. There are many other instances of the 
employment of French by foreign, and especially by Italian 
authors of that age. The Latin chronicle of the Benedictine 
Amato of Monte Cassino was translated into French early in 
the 1 3th century by another monk of the« same abbey, at the 
particular desire of the Count of Militr^e (or Malta), “Pour ce 
qu'il set lire et entendre fransoize et s'en delitte." * Martino da 
Canale, a countryman and contempc«-ary of Polo’s, during the 
absence of the latter in the East wrote a Chronicle of Venice 
in the same language, as a reason for which he alleges its 
general popularity.f The like does the most notable example 
of all, Brunetto Latini, Dante’s master, who wrote in French 
his encyclopaedic and once highly popular work Li Tresor.X 
Other examples might be given, but in fact such illustration is 
superfluous when w’e consider that Rusticiano himself was a 
compiler of French Romances. 

But why the language of the Book as we see it in ’the 
Geographic Text should be so much more rude, inaccurate, 
and Italianized than that of Rusticiano’s other writings, is a 
question to which I can suggest no reply quite satisfactory to 
myself. Is it possible that we have in it a literal representa- 
tion of Polo’s own language in dictating the story, — a rough 
draft which it was intended afterwards to reduce to better 
form, and which was so reduced (after a fashion) in French 
copies of another type, regarding which we shall have to 
speak presently ?§ And, if this be the true answer, why 

♦ V Ystinre de U Nomuind^ &c,, edited by M. Champollion^Figeac, Paris 1835, 

p, V. 

t Force que lengue Frencetse cart parmi ie nwnde^ et est la plus delitable d lire 
el d oir que nule auirf^ me sui-je ^ntremis de translater Vaneien estoire des Veneciens 
de Latin en Franceis^'* (Archiv. Stor. Ital. viii, 268). 

J Ml se aueun demandoU porquoi cist Iwre est escriz en Romans^ selonc le Ian* 
gage des Francois^ puisque nos soma Ytaliens^je diroie que ce at por ij raisons : Vune, 
earnos soma en France; et V autre por(e que la parleure est plus delitable et plus 
commune d toutagensF (Li Livres dou Tresor, p. $») 

' I It however, not^improbabie that Rustldana^s hasty and abbreviated 
woa extended by a scribe who hdew next to^nothing of French ; other* 
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should Polo have used a French jargon in which to tell his 
story ? Is it possible that his own mother Venetian, such 
. as he had carried to the East with him and brought back 
again, was so little intelligible to Rusticiano that French of 
some kind was the handiest medium of communication be- 
tween the two ? I have seen an Englishman and a Hollander 
driven to converse in Malay ; Chinese Christians of different 
provinces are said sometimes to take to English as the 
readiest means* of intercommunication ; and the same is said 
even of Irish-speakingirishmen from remote parts of the Island. 

It is worthy of rc,‘mark how many notable narratives of the 
Middle Ages have been dictated instead of being written by 
their authors, and that in cases where it is impossible to ascribe 
this to ignorance of writing. The Armenian Hayton, though 
evidently a well read man, probably could not write in Roman 
characters. But Joinville is an illustrious example. And the 
narratives of four of the most famous Medieval Travellers * 
seem to have been drawn from them by a kind of pressure, 
and committed to paper by other hands. I have elsew’here 
remarked this as indicating how little diffused \vas literary 
ambition or vanity ; but it would perhaps be more correct to 
ascribe it to that intense dislike which is still seen on the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the use of pen and ink. On 
cerrain of those shores at least there is scarcely any inconve- 
nience that the majilrity of respectable and good-natured 
people will not tolerate — inconvenience to their neighbours be 
it understood — rather than put pen to paper for the purpose 
of preventing it. 


X. Vakious Types of Text of Marco Polo's Bo<ik, 


55. In treating of the various Texts of Polo*s Book we 
must necessarily go into some irksome detail FourPrin- 

Those Texts that have come down to us may be 
classified undet Four principal Types. • of ih* gco- 

I. The First Type is that of the Geographic 

M 


wise it is hard to account for such fojms as perlifut^ (p^lerinage), pesarUs: 
(espiceries), vol ii. p. 305), oisi <a T. p. apS), thock^re (toucher), ^c. 

(see Btancont^ and Mem, pp* 30-3at). 

• Polo, Friar Qdoric, Pioolo Contiy Ibn Batata. 


li 2 
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Text of which we have already said so much. This is 
found nowhere complete except in the unique MS. of the 
Paris Library, > to which it is stated to have come from 
the old Library of the French Kings at Blois. But the Ita- 
lian CrtiSCUy and the old Latin version (No. 3195 of the Paris 
Library) published with the Geographic Text are evidentiy 
derived entirely from it, though both are considerablv abridged. 
It is also demonstrable that neither of these copies has been 
translated from the other, for each has passages which the 
other omits, but that both have been ta?:en, the one as a copy 
more or less loose, the other as a translation, from an inter- 
mediate Italian copy.* A special difference lies in the fact 


* In the following citations, the Geographic Text (G.T.) is (pioted by page 
from the printed edition (1824) ; t ho Latin published in the same vulvnue (G.L.) 
also by page ; the Criisca, as before, from IJartoIiV edition of 1863. References 
in parentheses are to the present translation : — 


A. Passages shenving the G.L. to be a transtathn fy^om the Jlaliany and derhed from 
the same Italian text af the Crusca. 




Page 



(I). 

G.T. 

17 

(I. 

43). 


Crusca, 

17 


. . 


G.L. 

3*1 



(2). 

G.T. 

23 

(.. 

65). 


C rusca. 

27 


•• 


G.L. 

316 



(3). 

G.T. 

198 

(II. 

254). 


Crusca, 

253 




G.L. 

448 



(4). 

Crusca, 

52 

(I. 

150). 



332 


. . 

(5). 

G.T. 

124 

(II. 

22). 


Crusca, 

162- 

3 



G.L. 

396 

• 

•• 

(6). 

G.T. 

146 


82). 


Cnisca, 189 
G.L. 411 


II lu se laborent Ic sonran tapis dou mondc. 

E quivi si fanno i soz'ratii tappeti del niondo. 

Et ibi hunt soriani et tapeti pulcriores do mundo. 

Et adonc le calif inande paituil les cristien/ . . . 
qui en sa tere estoient. 

Ora mandd lo califTo per tutti gli Cristiani ePerano 
di til. 

Or misit califfus pro Crist ian is ^//^/ e rant ultra Jiuvium 
(the last words being clearly a misunderstanding 
of the Italian di A). 

Ont sosimain (sesamum) de coi il font le olio. 

Hanno sosimani onde fanno T olio. 

Habent tnrpes manus (taking sosimani for sozze mani 
“dirty hands ” !) 

Caedare et ucccllare v’ 6 lo migliorc del mbndo. 

Et cst ibi optimum caeiare et ucccllare. 

Adonc treuve . . . . un Provence qe cst encore de le 
confin dou Mangi. 

L’ uomo truova una Provincia e/I I chiamata ancora 
dcllc confine di Mangi. 

IiU^enit unam Provinciam quae vocalur Anc/tola de 
conhnibus Mangi. 

Les dames portent as jambes et es braces braciaus 
d^or et d’argent^ie grandisme vail lance. 

Lc doling portano alle braccia e alle gamhe braeciali 
d*oro e d’ariento di gran valuta. 

Dominae eor^m portant ad braeia et cut gambas brazalia 
de ann^e^ He argento^magni valoris. • 
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that the Latin version is divided into three Books, whilst the 
Crusca has no su8h division. I shall show in a tabular form 
the filiation of the texts which these facts seem to demon- 
strate (see Appendix G). 

There are other Italian MSS. of this type, some of which 
show signs of having been derived independently from the 
French but I have not been able to examine any of them with 
the care needful to make specific deductions regarding them. 

56. II. Tlie next Type that of the French MSS. on 
which M. Pauthicr*s •I'ext is based, and for which he claims 
the highest authority, as having had the mature re- s^xond; 
vision and sanction of the Traveller. There are, as I.KMjdled 
fa** as I know, five MSS. which may be cla.s.sed to- foi- 
gether under this tliree in tl^e Great Paris 

Library, one at Bern, and tme in the Ikxlleian. 

The high claims made by ]\iuthicr on bolialf of this class 
of MSS. (on the first tliree‘ of uhich his Text is f(')rmed) rest 
mainly upon the kind of certificate which two of tliern bear 
regarding the pre.scntation of a c<jpy by Marco Polo to Thi- 
bault de Cepoy, wliich we liavc already quoted is///*nr, p. xevi). 
This certificate is held by Pauthier to inijfij' that the original 
of the coj)ies which bear it, and of tho‘>c having a general 


B. thi' cvv«v,>, or or'i, i /v, h 0/ a /rartsliifion 



from a 


Itch 'h L /!(• j,to 'V/,’ 






I’st ccllc ]d.iin:;no lanul « 

( 7 ). 

< i.'r. 

32 

( 1. 

9O. 


( 'rusca. 

35 



(^ucvtf) piano 0 nudio 1 0: 


( i. I^. 

322 


. . 

Kfa planiiic'. inukum cori. 

(8). 

(;.T. 

3 ^ 

(.. 

104). 

Avent porccijuc Tciuc hi i-st ■y’V. r. 


Crusca, 

40 



quc'^to e /fV /«> miif\ die vi xitMus 


(i.l,. 

324 



Islud esi cpiod esJ ibi. 

( 9 )- 

(i.T. 

1$ 


49 )- 

I'n roi qi esl apeies par tout tests Davit Melic qi veut 






h dire cn fra a sot. \ Davit Roi. 


Crusca, 

20 



I'lK) re il <[ua]e si chiaina semfre D-avid Melic, cio e 






a dire in framcsco Davitl Kc, 


ti.L. 

312 



Hex qui vocal ur David Mcliic quod sonat in 


Jill it ia) David J<cx. 

These pa.ssages, and many more that might oe quoted, iieeni to me lo demon- 
strate (i) that the Latin and the Cnisca have had a eomtiion original, and ( 2 ) that 
this original was au Italian from the Fre^ich. 

* Thus the Puui MS. at WRrcnce, in the passage regarding the Golden King 
(vol. ii, p. 8) which l>egins in G. T. fist /airc jadis un rots qe fu aJ^pclSs 

Pot (i'Ory renders **/.<? quale fa fare Jaddis um ref ajnistakc which is not in the 
Crusca nor in the Latin, and seems to imply derivation from the French directly, 
or by some other 
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correspondence with them, had the special se?il of Marco's 
revision and approval. To some considerUble extent their 
character is corroborative of such a claim, but they are far 
from having the perfection which Pauthier attributes to them, 
and which leads him into many paradoxes. 

It is not possible to interpret rigidly the bearing of this so- 
called certificate, as if no copies had previously bee*^- taken of 
any form of the Book ; nor can we allow it to impugn the 
authenticity of the Geographic Text, which demonstratively 
represents an older original, and has betjn (as we have seen^ 
the parent of all other versions, including §ome very old ones, 
Italian and Latin, which certainly owe nothing to this revision. 

The first idea apparently entertained by M. D'Avczac and 
M. Paulin-Paris was that the Geographic Text was itself tho 
copy given to the Sieur de Cepoy, and that the differences 
in the copies of the class Which we describe as Type II. 
merely resulted from the modifications which would naturally 
arise in the process of transcription into purer French. But 
closer examination showed the differences to be too great and 
too marked to admit of this explanation. These differences 
consist not only in the conversion of the rude, obscure, and 
half Italian language of the original into good French of the 
period. There is also very considerable curtayment, generally 
of tautology, but also extending often to circumstances "of 
substantial interest ; whilst we observe the omission of a few 
notably erroneous statements or expressions ; and a few in- 
sertions of small importance. None of the MSS. of this class 
contain more than a few of the historical chapters which we 
have formed into Book IV. 

The only addition of any magnitude is that chapter which 
in our Translation forms chapter xxi. of Book II. If will be 
seen that it contains no new facts, but is only a tedious recapi- 
tulation of circumstances already stated, though scattered over 
several chapters. There are a few minor additions. I have 
not thought it worth while to collect them systematically 
here, but two or" three examples arc given in a note."^ 

♦ In the Prologue (vol. i. p. 32) this class jPfesS. alone names the King of 
EitglaiMi. ^ 

, In the account of tho/JUttle with ^^an (i. p. 301! this class alone speaks of 

iwo^stniigecl in.strumcmU which the flartars played whilst awaiting the signal 
Ibrtpdi^tle* But the circumstance appears cls^wheic in tCle G. T. (p. 250). In 
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There are also one or two corrections of erroneous state- 
ments in the G, 'R which seem not to be accidental and to 
► indicate some attempt at revision. Thus a notable error in 
the account of Aden, which seems to conceive of the Red Sea 
as a river y disappears in Pauthier's MSS. A and B.* And we 
find in these MSS. one or two interesting names preserved 
which arc not found in the older Textf 

But on the other hand this class of MSS. contains many 
erroneous readings of names, either adopting the worse of two 
forms occurring in tlte G. T. or originating blunders of its 
own.J 

M. Pauthicr lays great stress on the character of these 
MSS. as the sole authen<-ic form of the work, from their claim 
to have been specially revised by Marco Polo. It is evident, 
however, from what has been said, that this revision can have 
been only a very careless and i>uperficial one, and must have 
been done in great measure by deputy, being almost entirely 
confined to curtailment and to the improvement of the ex- 
pression, and tliat it is by no means such as to alhnv an editor 
to dispense with a careful study of the Older Text. 

57. There is another curious circumstance about the MSS» 
of thi^ype, viz., that they clearly divide into two distinct re- 
cen.sions, of whi^h both have so many peculiarities Tbeiicm 
and err,)rs in common that the)* must necessarily f^outhers 
have been both dcrivefi from one modification of the [ussSalui 
original text, whilst at the same lime there are such 


111 the dmpler 011 Mahihar (vol. ii. p. 325), it is said that the ships which go 
with cargoes towards Alexandria are not onc-tenth of those that go to the further 
East. This is nut in the older French. 

In the chapter on Coiiun (II. p. 312), we have a notice of the Columbine ginger 
so celehn^ted in the middle ages, which is also absent from the older text, 

* See vol. ii. p. 374. It is however remarkable that a like mistake is made 
about the Persian Gulf (see I. 60, 6i). Perhaps Polo thought in Persian, in which 
the word darya means either sea or a large river. The same habit and the ambi* 
guity of the Persian sher led him probably to his confusion of lions and tigers 
(see I. 354). 

t Such are Pasciai-Z>/r and Ariora Kesciemur (I. p. 93). 

X Thus the MSS. of this type have elected the erroneous readings jMgurUf 
Cogatrdy Chiato, Caltamni^ See., instead of the correcter Bolgttna, CarariW, 
Quiaeatu^ Cohimtn^ where the G.T, presents both p. Ixxviii), They read 

£samr for the correct Chascun for ^asvin ; AfhaJet for AebetUci 

SardoHsH lot Sindajk; Kayttu^ Ke^fon, Sarcan for ZedtoH or Cmia»; Soucat for 
Locac: Fale^ for FerUc, and so on, the worse instead of the better. They make 
the Mtr Oecean^ into Mr^Qecldtftt; the wild asses V Jlsr) of the Kerman Desert . 
into wild geese (iwr/) the istiiiku of Betig;id (IL p. 79! ; 

of Africa into or ^oves, SU* 
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differences between the two as cannot be set down to the acci- 
dents of transcription. Pauthier’s MSS. A and B (Nos. i6 and 
1 5 of the List in Appendix F) form one of these subdivisions : 
his C (No. 17 of the same list), Bern (No. 56), and Oxford 
(No. 6), the other. Between A and B the differences are only 
such as seem constantly to have arisen from the whims of 
transcribers or their dialectic peculiarities. But between A 
and B on the one side, and C on the other the differences are 
much greater. The readings of proper names in C are often 
superior, sometimes w’orse ; but in the latter half of the work 
especially it contains a number of substantial passages * which 
are to be found in the G. T.^ but are altogether absent from 
the MSS. A and B ; whilst in one case at least (the history of 
the Siege of Saianfu, vol. ii. p. 12 1) it diverges considerably 
from the G. T. as zvell as from A and B. t 

I gather from the facts that the MS. C rci)resGnts an older 
form of the work than A and B. I should judge that the 
latter had been derived from that older form but intentionally 
modified from it. And as it is the MS. C, with its copy at 
Bern, that alone presents the certificate of derivation from the 
Book given to the Sieur dc Cepoy, there can be no doubt 
that it is the true representative of that recension. 

58. The next Type of Text is that found^in Friar Pipino s 
Latin version. It is the type of which MSS. are by far the 
^ most numerous. In it conden.^ation and curtailment 

Friar are carried a good deal further than in Type II. The 

pmos a jg divided into three Books. But this divi- 

sion does not seem to have originated with Pipino, as we find 
it in the ruder and perhaps older Latin version of which we 
have already spoken under Type I, And we have demon- 
strated that this ruder Latin is a translation from an' Italian 
copy. It is probable therefore that an Italian version simi- 
larly divided was the common source of what we call the 
Geographic Latin and of Pipino's more condensed version.^ 


♦ There are about five and thirty such passages altogether, 
t The Bern MS. I have satisfied myself is an wtual copy of the Paris MS. C. 
TTie Oxford MS. closely resembles both, but Aave not made the comparison 
minutely enough to say if it is an exact nopy of either. 

t The following comppison will alsQ^show that these two Latin versions have 
prmbly had a common scarce, such as Is here suggested. 

At the end of the Prologue the Gcograpl]ic Text lei^ls simply ** Or 
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Pipino’s version appears to have been executed in the later 
years of Polo’s life.* But I can see no ground for the idea 
entertained by Baldcllo-Boni and Professor Bianconi that it 
was executed with Polo's cognizance and retouched by him. 

59. The absence of effective publication in the Middle Ages 
led to a curious complication of translation and retranslation. 
Thus thcr^^atin version published by Grynaeus in tlic nic Latin 
Novhs Orbis f is different from Pipino’s. and yet is 
clearly traceable to it as a fouj;idation. In fact it is a 
retranslation into LiPtin from some version (Marsden thinks 
the printed Portuguese one) of Pi])ino. It introduces many 
minor modifications, omitting .specific statements of numbers 
aivcl values, generalizing* tjie names ajid descriptions of sj^ecific 
animals, exhibiting frequent sciolism and self-sufficiency in 
modifying statements which the Pditor supposed to be fic- 
tions, f It is therefore ulterix’' worthless as a Text, and it is 
curious that Andreas iVluller, who in tiie 17th century devoted 
himself b) the careful editing of Ptilo, should have made so un- 
fortunate a choice as to reproduce this fifth-hand TranslatioiL 
[ may add that the Trench editiojis publislicd in the middle of 
the i6lh century arc triHfislatiojis from Grynaeus. Hence they 
complete this curious circle of tiansLition ; French — Italian*-- 
Piping's I-atin—Poi't'^it^uesc (iiynacus’s L.atiii — P'rench ! 

( 5 o.-lV. We iKuv come to a of Text which deviates 


‘M )r puis (|Uc' }c' ai conic/ lot Ic lal <ltnj prolc^uc ensi cmi vo/ avos <>Y, 
adouc (coincnccra?) lo Livre.” 

Whilst the (Jeogr.vphic I.aiin lu^ ; 

“ /W ////<? w rciiiavhnu.\ cf litxttnus Jtuta </ n ^itn^runi ifhm'Ufity 

ct ca quae iiobKs conti^cnuit per vias, ///. t'a tpuu’ 2'niimus, Pit /rimo 

dc Afhiori Jlarmjifta." 

An(f'Pipino : — 

Xar ratio ne fiui a nostri iitnens^ mine ad ra narrattda quae vidimus aeceda- 
mus, Pnmo autan Armeniam Mtnorem desenbemus hrc:'itc)\^' 

* Friar Francesco Pipino of Bologna, a Dominican, is known also as the 
author of a lengthy chronicle from the time of the Frank Kings ilown to 1314 ; of 
a Latin Translation of the French History of the Ccnr|uest of the Holy I^nd, by 
Bernard the Treasurer ; an<l of a short Itinerary of a Pilgrimage to Palestine in 
" 1320. Extracts from the Chronicle, and the Version of Hemard, are printed in 
Muratori’s Collection. As Pipino states himself lo have executed the translation 
of Polo by order of his Superiors, it is probabh. that the task was set him at a 
general chapter of the orrier which was held at Bologna in 1315 (sec Muraiori^ IX. 
583 ; and Quitif^ Script, Ord, !§ 539). do not know what ground 

Ramusio had for assigning the translation specificall;^ to 1320^ but be may have 
had authority. ^ 

t Basle, i See Biamonis ist Mom. 29 seqq. 
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largely from any of those hitherto spoken of, and the history 
and true character of which are involved in a cloud 
Same’s of difficulty. 

**"■ We mean that Italian version prepared for the 

press by G. B. Ramusio, with most interesting, though, as we 
have seen, not always accurate preliminary dissertation.*?, and 
published at Venice two years after his death, in fhe second 
volume of the Navigationi e Viaggi* 

The peculiarities of this version are very remarkable. 
Ramusio seems to imply that he used as<»one basis at least the 
Latin of Pipino ; and many circumstances. Such as the division 
into Books, the absence of the- terminal historical chapters and 
of those about the Magi, and the form of many proper names, 
confirm this. But also many additional circumstances and 
anecdotes are introduced, many of the names assume a new 
form, and the whole style is more copious and literary in 
character than in any other form of the work. 

Whilst some of the changes or interpolations seem to carry 
us further from the truth, others contain facts of Asiatic 
nature or history, as well as of Polo’s own experiences, which 
it is extremely difficult to ascribe to any hand but the Tra- 
veller’s own. This was the view taken by Baldcllo, Klaproth, 
and Neumann ;t but Hugh Murray, Lazari, and Bartoli fcgard 
the changes as interpolations by another hand ; and- Lazari 
is rash enough to ascribe the w'hole to a Yifacimetiio of Ramu- 
sio’s own age, asserting it to contain interpolations not merely 
from Polo’s own contemporary Hay ton, but also from tra- 
vellers of later centuries, such as Conti, Barbosa, and Pigafetta. 


• The Ramusios were a family of note in literature for teveral generations. 
Paulo, the father of (^ian Battista, came originally from Kimtiii to VeniceUn 145S, 
and had a great repute as a jurist, besides l>eing a litterateur of some eminence, as 
was also his younger brother Girolamo. G. B. Ramusio was bom at Treviso in 148$, 
and early entered the public service. In 1533 he l>ecame one of the Secretaries of 
the Council of X. He was especially devoted to geographical studies, and had 
a school for such studies in his house. He retired eventuxdly from public duties* 
and lived at his Villa Ramusia, near Padua. He died in the latter city, lOih July, 
* 557 > buiiediat Venice ih the Church of S. Maria delP Orto. There was^ 

a portrait of him by Paul Veronese in the Hall of the Great Council, but it 
perished in the fire of 1577 ; and that which is now seen in the Sala dello Scudo 
is, like the companion portrait of Marco Polo, imaginary. Paulo Ramusio, his 
son, was the author of the well-fei^wn Jfistoiy of the Capture of Constantinople 

old French texts #erc unknown in Marsden*s time. Hence this question 
dM not present itself to him. u 
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The grounds for these last assertions have not been cited, nor 
can I trace them. •But I admit to a certain extent indications 
of modern tampering with the text, especially in cases where 
proper names seem to have been identified and more modern 
forms substituted. In days, however, where an Editor’s 
duties were ill understood this was natural. 

6 1. Thus we find substituted for the Bastra (or Baserd) of 
the older texts the more modern and incorrect Balsora, dear 
to memories of the Arabian N^hts ; among the pro- 
vinces of Persia we haf-c Spaa^i (Ispahan) where older um^ringt 
texts read Istanif ; for Cen^mos we have Ormns : for 
Ilerviinia and Laias, Armenia and Giazza ; Coulaui for the 
older Coilum ; Socoicra for Scoira. With these changes may 
be classed the chapter-headings, which are iindisguisedly 
modern, and probably Raniiisio’s own. In some other cases 
this editorial spirit has been ovcj* meddlesome and has gone 
astray. Thus Malabar is substituted w rongl}” for Maabar in 
one place, and by a still grosser ern'>r for Dalivar in another. 
The age of young Marco, at the time of his fiither’s first return 
to Venice, has been arbitrarily altered from 15 to 19, in order 
to correspond with a date which is itself erroneous. Thus 
also Polo is made to describe Ormus as on an island, con- 
trary tp the old^texts and to the fact ; for the city of Hormuz 
was not transferred to the island, afterwards so famous, for 
some years after Polo^s return from tlic East. It is probably 
also the editor who in the notice of the oil-springs of Caucasus 
(I. p. 46) has substituted caind-loads for ship-loads, in ignorance 
that the site of those alluded to was probably Baku on the 
Caspian. 

Other erroneous statements, such as the introduction of 
windo^V glass as one of the embellishments of the palace 
at Cambaluc, are probably due only to accidental misunder- 
standing. 

62. Of circumstances certainly genuine, which are peculiar 
to this edition of Polo’s work, and ^(#iich it is difficult to asi^ign 
to any one but himself, we may note the specification Gei>«mc 
of the woods east of Yezd as cpmpo.«ed of date-tre^ 

(vol. i. pp. 84, 85) ; the unmistakable allusion to the 
subterranean irrigation channels of Persia (p* 1 15) ; the accurate 
explanation of the term MuisAet applied tu^the sect of Assassins 
(P* *33) ; the mentk>n of tlie Lake (Sirikul) on the plateau of 


statements 
neculbr to, 
Kaimtsio. 
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Pamer, of the wolves that prey on the wild sheep, and of the 
piles of wild ram’s horns used as landmarks in the snow (pp. 
163-167). To the description of the Tibetan Yak, which is in 
all the texts, Ramusio’s version alone adds a fact probably not 
recorded again till the present century, viz., that it is the prac- 
tice to cross the Yak with the common cow (p. 241). Ramusio 
alone notices the prevalence of goitre at Yarkand,: confirmed 
by recent travellers (I. p. 173) ; the vermilion seal of the 
Great Kaan imprinted on the paper currency, which may be 
seen in our plates of Chinese notes (p. 379) ; the variation in 
Chinese dialects (II. p. 186) ; the division of the hulls of junks 
into water-tight compartments (II. p. 195) ; the introduction 
into China from h-gypt of the art of refining sugar (II. p. i^o). 
Ramusio’s account of the position of the city of Sindafu 
(Chingtufu) encompassed and intersected by many branches of 
a great river (II. p. 15), is much more just than that in the old 
texts which speaks of but one river through the middle of the 
city. The intelligent notices of the Kaan’s charities as 
originated by his adoption of “ idolatry ” or Buddhism ; of the 
astrological superstitions of the Chinese, and of the manners 
and character of the latter nation, are found in Ramusio alone. 
To whom but Marco himself, or one of his party, can we refer 
the brief but vivid picture of the delicious ^atniosphqfc and 
scenery of the Badakhshan plateaux (I. pp. 150, 15 1), and of 
the benefit that Messer Marco’s health derived from a visit to 
them ? In this version alone again we have an account of the 
oppressions exercised by Kublai’s Mahomedan Minister 
Ahmad, telling how the Cathayans rose against him and 
murdered him, with the addition that Messer Marco was on 
the spot when all this happened. Now not only is the whole 
story in substantial accordance with the Chinese Annais, even 
to the name of the chief conspirator,* but those annals also 


♦ IVangchi'tt in the Chinese Annals ; J^anc/tu in Kamiisio, I assume that 
rolo*.s yanchu was pronounced as in Kn^]i.>h ; for in Venetian the ch very often 
has thht sound. But 1 confess that I can adduce no other instance in Ramusio 
where I su|^se it to have this sound, except the doubtful ones Chinchintalas and 
Chinack (soft I. 300). 

Professor Bianconi who has treated the questions connected with the Texts of 
Fold with honest enthusiasm and ]alx>i(iQus detail, will admit nothing genuine in 
the Ita^ttsian interpolations beyond the preservation of some oral traiithns of 
Polo’s supplementary reconcctions. But such a theory* is out of the question in 
face of a chapter like that on Ahmad. • o 
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tell of the courageous frankness of '' Polo, assessor of the Privy- 
Council,'' in opening the Kaan’s eyes to the truth. 

Many more such examples might be adduced, but these 
will suffice. It is true that many of the passages peculiar to 
the Ramusian version, and indeed the whole version, show a 
freer utterance and more of a literary faculty than we should 
attribute to Polo, judging from the earlier texts. It is possible, 
however, that this may be almost, if not entirely, due to the 
fact that the K'rsion is the result of a double translation, and 
probably of an editorial fusion of several documents ; processes 
in which angularities of expression would be dissolveii.^ 

63. Though difficulties will^ certainly remain,! the most 

• ^ 

♦ Old Purchas appears have greatly n lishod KainUM(iS coiYiparalive 
Iuci<Uty : “ I found (says he) this Booke translated hy Master Hakluyt out of the 
T.atine (/.e. among ITaklujl’N MS, cr)llcrtiotjs). But ^v!)e!e the blind leade tlie bliinl 
both fall: as heic corrupt J.aiinc could n^t but yeehj a conuptioii of truth in 
English. Kamusio, Secretarie to the viryi) t ni />///><■’, h'und a better copic 
and publislied tlie same, wliencc you have the workc in marinei new : so renewed 
that I have found the Ih’oveibc true, that it i'^ hettci to pull dow nt* an old bouse 
and to build it anew, than to rcpaiic it ; as I alM> sliould ha\e ilono, had I knownc 
that which in tlie event I found. The i*> Eat ten, compared to Ramtisio's 

(iold. And hee whicit hath the Latino hath but Marco P*>h)*s caikas.se or not so 
much, Imt a few bones, yea sonictiincs shme^ rathei than luuies : things divers, 
averse, adserse, i>erveiled in matter. disjo\nt«*d m manner, Vieyond )>eliefe. I have 
scene some authors maymed, but never any so margle<l and so mingled, so present 
and so absent, as the MiJgar Laliih' of Marco Polo; so like himselfe as the 

Three hole's wore ai their retnrnc to Ziv//. . where none knex" lljem 

Much are wee beholden to for tcsioring this Feu' and Eoa<l-starre of . / f/rr 

out of the mine poolo or puddle in whicli he lay drouned.'* (111. )>. 65.) 

t Of these ditVicullies the following are sonic of tlie more prominent : — 

1. 'I'he mention of the death of Kublai (sec note 7, p. 36 of this volume^ whilst 
tliroughout the l>ook Polo speaks of Kublai as d still leigning. 

2 . Mr. Hugh Murray objects that whilst in the olil texts Polo appears to look 
on Kublai with reveionce as a faultless Prince, in the Kamusian we find passages 
of an opposite tendency, as in the chapter .about Ahmad. 

3. The same editor points the manner in which one of the Ramusian 
additiems represents the traveller to have visited the Palace of the Chinese Kings 
at Kinsay, which he conceives to be inconsistent with Marco’s position as an 
official of the Mongol (government (see vob ii. p. 165). 

If we could conceive the Ramusian additions to have I)een originally notes 
written by old Mafifeo Polo on his nephew’s book, this hypothesis w'onld remove 
almost all difficulty. 

One passage in Ramusio seems to bear a reference to the date at which these 
interpolated notes were amalgamated with th® original. Jn the chapter on Sa- 
markand (I. p. 170) the conversion of the Prince Cliagatai is said in the old texts 
to have bccurred “ not a great while ago ” {ii fte u encore gramfnt do tens)* But in 
Ramusio the supposed event is fixed at “ one hundred and twenty -five years ai^ce.” 
This number could not have been uttei^ with reference to 1298, the year of the 
dictation at Genoa, nor to any year of Polo’s own lifei Hence it is probable that 
the original note contmned a date'^ or definite ternf which was altered bjrThe 
compiler to suit the date of hts owiijcompilation, some time in the 14th century. 
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probable explanation of the origin of this text seems to me tO f 
be some such hypothesis as the folk»wing : — I suppose 
that Polo in his latter years added with his own hand 
supplementary notes and reminiscences, marginally 
or otherwise, to a copy of his book ; that these, per- 
haps in his lifetime, more probably after his death, were 
.digested and translated into Latin;* ** and that R^usio, or 
some friend of his, in retranslating and fusing them with Pipino*s 
version for the NavigationU made those minor modifications 
in names and other matters wl'iich we have already noticed. 
The mere facts of digestion from memoianda and double 
translation would account for a good deal of unintentional 
corruption. 

That more than one version was employed in the com- 
position of Ramusio’s edition we have curious proof in at least 
one passage of the latter. V/c have pointed out at p. 364 of 
this volume a curious example of misunderstanding of the old 
French Text, a passage in which the term Roi des Pclaincs^ or 
^‘King of Furs,'' is applied to the Sable, and which in the 
Crusca has been converted into an imaginary Tartar phrase 
Leroide pelamCy or as Pipino makes it Rondcs (another indica- 
tion that Pipino's Version and the Crusca passed through a 
common medium). But Ramusio exhibits both the true reading 
and the pervej^ion : “ E li Tartari la chiafnano Regina dcilc 
pelli" (there is the true reading) glt^animali si chiamano 
Rondes” (and there the perverted one). 

We may further remark that Ramusio's version betrays 
indications that one of its bases either w^as in the Venetian 
dialect, or had passed through that dialect ; for a good many 
of the names appear in Venetian forms, eg., substituting the s 
for the sound of ch,j\ or soft^, as in C^o^a, Zorzania, Zagatay, 
Gonza (for Giogiu), Quenzanfu^ Coiganzu, Tapinzu, Zipangu, 
Ziamba. 

64. To sum up. It is, I think, beyond reasonable dispute 

* In the first edition of RamtPsio the preface contained the following passage, 
which is omitted from the succeeding editions ; but as even the first edition was 
issued after Ramusio’s own death, I do not see that any stress can be laid on this ; 

** A copy of the Book of Marco Polo, as it was originally written in Latin, mar- 
vellottsly old, and perhaps directly copied from the original as it came from 
Ms Marco’s own hand, has been often consulted by me and compared with that 
which we now publish, hav^ been lent me by a nobleman of this city, belonging 
totheCa’Ghisi.” vv 

^ > if * ^ 
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that we have, in what we call the Geographic Text, as nearly 
as may be an e9cact transcript of the Traveller's 
words as originally taken down in the prison of {"xixtof 
Genoa. We have again in the MSS. of the second 
type an edition pruned and refined, probably under instructions 
from Marco Polo, but not with any critical exactness. And 
lastly, I believe, that we have, imbedded in the Ramusian 
edition, tlie supplementary recollections of the Traveller, noted 
down at a later period of his life, but perplexed by repeated 
translation, compilat^n, and 3 ditorial mishandling. 

And the most important remaining problem in regard to 
the text of Polo’s work is the discovery of the supplemental 
manuscript from which Ramusio derived those pas.sages which 
arc found only in his edition. It is possible that it may still 
exist, but no trace of it in any thing like com])Ieteness has yet 
been found ; though when my task was all but done I dis- 
covered a small part of the Ramusian peculiarities in a MS. 
at Venice.* 


* For a moment I thought T hatl Ix'cn lurhy ciumgh to light on a part of the 
missing original of Ramu^io in the Haii)ejini l.ibi.iry at Rome. .\ fiagment of a 
Venetian version in that library (No. 49 in oui li^* of MSS.) Ijorc on the flyleaf 
the title primi Kjpi del fjbiodt \farco Polo, lopioto dulP tstmplitrc mano-^ 

soHtto di PAOLO RA\XVSJOP Rut it piovcd to he of no imporiance. One 
bri^r passage of those which ha%e luen thought peculiar to Karnusio ; vi?., the 
referenda to the MaVtyrdoin of St. Blairo at Schasle (see p. 44 of this volume), is 
found also in the (Icographic Latin. 

And I have pointed out at p. 59, after La/ari, llial .mother passage, of those 
otherwise peculiar to Kamusio, is fouml ia a somewhat abrid^d l^atin version in a 
MS. which belonged to the late eminent anti«|u.iry F.manueFCicogna (see List ia 
Apjiendix F, No. 29). 'bhis fact induced me when recently at Venice to examine 
the MS. throughout, and, though I could give little time lo it, the result w'as very 
curious. 

I find that this MS. contains, not one only, but at least st't'm of the passages 
otherwise peculiar to Ramusio, and must have been one of the elements that w'ent 
lo the fannation of his text. Vet of his more important inter)>olations, sach as the 
chapter on Ahmad's oppressions and the additional matter on the City of Kinsay, 
there is no indication, 'bhe seven passages alluded to are as follows ; the words 
corresponding to Ramusian peculiarities are in italics, the references arc to my 
own volumes. 

1, In the chapter on C^^orgia : 

** Mare quod dicitur Gheluchelan vd ABAC . . , 

“ Est ejus stricta via et dubia. Ab una parte est mare gjtod dixi di* ABACI/ 
et ab ali 4 nemora invia,” &c. (See i. 50, 51, and note 8 at p. $6). 

2, Et ibi optimi austures dicH A (i. 50). 

3, After the chapter on Mosul is another sbo^t chapter, already alluded to j 

** jPtif/e cwUa/fm {est) alia prazdfida^’diau MC7S e MEREDIEN in qud 
nascitfir magna quantUas ^mbacis^ et hkyiunt bocAarini et olid nmlta^ et sunt mer* 
catorcs homines et artiste'* i. p, 59), 

4, In the chapter on T^can (for Carcan, /. a, Yarkand) : “ Et 
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65. Whilst upon this subject of manuscripts of our Author^, 
I will give some particulars regarding a very curious one, con- 
taining a version in the Irish language. 

Notice of a This remarkable document is found in the Book 

ve^OTof**' Lismore^ belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. 
Polo. That magnificent book, finely written on vellum of 
the largest size, was discovered in 1814, enclosed in a wooden 
box, along with a superb crozier, on opening a closed doorway 
in the castle of Lismore. It contained Lives -of the Saints, 
the {Romance) History of Cha'rlemagng, the History of the 
Lombards, histories and tales of Irish wars, &c., &c., and 
among the other matter this version of Marco Polo. A full 
account of the Book and its mutilations will be found in 
0 ’Curiy'’s Lectures on the MS. Materials of Irish History, 
pp. 196 seqq. The Book of Lismore was written about 1460 
for Finghin MacCarthy and his wife Catharine Fitzgerald, 
daughter of Gerald, Eighth Karl of Desmond. 

The date of the Translation of Polo is not known, but it 
may be supposed to have been executed about the above date, 
probably in the Monastery of Lismore (county Waterford). 

From the extracts that have been translated for me, it is 
obvious that the version was made, with an astounding 
freedom certainly, from Friar Francesco Pipino’s Latin. 

Both beginning and end are mi.ssing. B&t what femams 
opens thus ; compare it with Friar Pipiao’s real prologue as 
we give it in the Appendix ! * 

“ 1 U 3 H) 1 > T VAittcl} r)A ij. bai ^4 pisti) rat) IT? 

C 4 T;bp n»cai)ij . ba eoluc t> 4 jf nahfibepUjb adjnj . tfiiji jaft 

vu aitjbaS ija inajce ucuv icuniiiv j:4 n)U‘dbo2 -co^lo-b jiciiU 
ocftjsaiti i)a'C4t;a)]tf'6 03 n)t;ftJ 3 Uican'oa.” &c. 

“ Et maior pars horum habent nnum ex pedibus j^rossitm et habetti f^sum iti 
gulA; et est hie fertilis contracta” (see I. p. 173). 

5, In the Desert of I^p : 

Homines trasseuntes appenduni bestiis sins capamdhs [/. c, campanulas] ut 
ipsas senciant et ne deniare possint '' (I. p. 180). 

6, “Ciagannor, quod sonat in Latino STAGNUM ALEUM'^ (I. p. 260). 

7, ‘‘Et in medio hujus viridayi cst palacium sivc logia, tola super columpnas, 
Et in summitate cujuslibet columns est draco magnus circundans tetam columpnam^ 
et hk substinet eorum cohoperturam cum ore et pedibus ; et est cohopertura tota de 
catmis hoc modo/’ (see I. p. 264). 

* My valueti friend Sir Arthur Phayre made known to me the passage in 
O’Curry’s Lectures. I then procured Vhe extracts and further particulars from 
Mr. J. Long, Irish Transcriber and Translator in Dubh\ who took them from the 
TViasiscript of the Book of Lismore, in th«tt>o>^scssiort of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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Kings and chieftains of that city. There was then in the 

city a princely Friar in the habit of St. Francis, named Franciscus, who 
was versed in many languages. He was brought to the place where 
those Aoblesi were, and they requested of him to translate the book from 
the Tartar (!) into the Latin language. ‘ It is aq^bomination to me,’ 
said he, ‘to devote my mind or labour to works m Idolatry and Irre- 
ligion.’ They entreated him again. ‘ It shall be done,’ said he ; ‘ for 
though it be an irreligious narrative that is related therein, yet the things 
are miracles^f the True God ; and every one who hears this much against 
the Holy Faith shall pray fervently for their conversion. And he who 
will hot pray shall waste the vigour of his body to convert them,’ 1 am 
not in dread of this Book of Marcuii, for there is no lie in it. My eyes 
beheld him bringing the felics of the holy Church with him, and he left 
[his testimony], whilst tasting of death, that it was true. And Marcus 
was a devout man. What is there in jt, then, but that Franciscus trans- 
lated this Book of Marcus from the Tartar into Latin ; and the years of 
the 1 u.ord at that time were fify^cn years, two score, two hundred, and one 
thousand (t255). 

It then describes Arvicin Jnx (Little Armenia), Armciu 
Mor (Great Armenia), J/uspA, Tawrisius, Ptrsida^ Camandi^ 
and so forth. The last chapter is that. on Abaschia : — 

“Aijaschia also is an extensive couiurv, under the government of 
Seven Kings, four of whour worship llic true (^od, and each of them 
wears a golden cross on the forehead : and they are valiant in battle, 
having been brought up fighting against the t ientiles of the other three 
kingSj who are Ihibclicvcrs and Idolaters. And the kingdom of Aden; 
a Soudap rules ove^ them. 

* The king of Abaschia once took a notion to make a pilgrimage to 
the Sepulchre of Jesus. at all,* said his nobles and warriors to him, 

‘for we should be afraid lest the nihdels tluough whose territories you 
would have to pass, should kill you. rhere is a Holy Bishop with you,’ 
said they; ‘send him to the Sepulchre of JeMis, and muclt gold with 
him ’ ” , 

The rest is wanting. 


XL Some Estimate of the Character of Polo and his Book. 

66. That Marco Polo has been so universally recognized 
as the King of Medieval Travellers i.^ due rather to the width 
of his experience, the vast compass of his journeys, 
and the romantic nature of his personal history, than 
to transcendent superiority of charact or capacity. 

The generation immediately .precedu^ his own 
has bequeathed to*us, in, the Report the French Friar 
vot. I. 
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William de Rubruquis,* on the Mission with which St. Lewis 
charged him to the Tartar Courts, the narrative of one great 
journey, which, in its rich detail, its vivid pictures, its acuteness 
of observation a||d strong good sense, seems to me to form a 
Book of Travels of much higher claims than any one series of 
Polo’s chapters ; a book, indeed, which has never had justice 
done to it, for it has few superiors in the whole Library of 
Travel. 

Enthusiastic Biographers, beginning with Ramusio, have 
placed Polo on the same platform with ^olumbus. But where 
has our Venetian Traveller left behind him any trace of the 
genius and lofty enthusiasm, the ardent and justified pre- 
visions which mark the great Admiral as one of the lights of 
the human race ? f It is a juster praise that the spur which 
his Book eventually gave to geographical studies, and the 
beacons which it hung out, at the Eastern extremities of the 
Earth helped to guide the aims, though scarcely to kindle the 
fire, of the greater son of the rival Republic. His work was 
at least a link in the Providential chain which at last dragged 
the New World to lights 


• M. D’Avezac has convincingly refuted the common supposition that this 
Friar was a Fleming rather than a Frenchman. But I cannot give the reference. 

t High as Marco’s name deserves to he set, his place is not l>eside the v riler 
of such burning words as these addressed to Ferdinand and l.sabella ; From the 
most tender age I went to sea, and to this day I h.avc continued to do so. \N'ho» 
soever devotes himself to this craft must desire to know the secrets of Nature here 
below. For 40 years now have 1 thus been engaged, and wherever man has saileil 
hitherto on the face of the sea, thither have I sailed also. 1 have been in constant 
relation with men of learning, whether ecclesiastic or secular, Latins and Greeks, 
Jews and Moors, and men of many a sect besides. To accomplish this iny longing 
(to know the Secrets of the World) I found the I-Ajrd favourable to my purposes ; 
it is He who hath given me the needful disposition and understanding. He 
bestowed upon me abundantly the knowledge of seamanship ; and of Astronomy 

he gave me enough to work withal, and so with Geometry ami Arithmetic 

In the days of my youth I studied works of all kinds, history, chronicles, philo- 
sophy, and other arts, and to apprehend these the I^rd opened my understanding. 
Under His manifest guidance I navigated hence to the Indies ; for it was the Lord 
who gave me the will to accomplish that task, and it was in the artlour of that will 
that I came before your Highnesses. All those who heard of my project scouted 
and derided it ; all the acquirerpents I have mentioned stood me in no stead ; and 
if in your Highnesses, and in you alone. Faith and Constancy endured, to Whom 
are due the Lights that have enlightened you os well as me, but to the Holy 
Spirit V* (Quoted in Jfumboldfs Examm Critiqtie^ I. 17, 18.) 

X M. Ltbri however speaks too strongly when he says ; ** The finest of all the 
resnlts due to the influence of Marco Folo is that of having stirred Columbus to 
the discovery of the Nesfr World. Columbus, jealous pf Polo’s laurels, spent his 
IHc in preparing means to get to that Zljiutugu of which the Venetian traveller bad 
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67. Surely Marco’s real, indisputable, and, in their kind, 
unique claims to glory may suffice ! He was the first Tra- 
• veller to trace a route across the rvhole longitude 
of Asia, naming and describing kingdom afteg king- claims to 
dom zvhich he had seeit zvith his ozvn eyes ; the Deserts 
of Pkrsta, the Jlozvering plateaux and zuild gorges of Badakii- 
SHAN, the jade-bearing rivers of Khotan, the Mongolian 
Steppes, cradle of the pozver that had so lately tluratened to 
szvallozv up Christendom, the nezv afid brilliant Court that had 
been established at Cai^BAI.UC \ The first Traindlcr to rez^eal 
China in all its zueakh a^id vastness, its mighty rivers, its huge 
cities, its rich manufactures, its sivqrming population, the incon- 
ceivably vast fleets that quickened its seas and its inland zvaters ; 
to tell us of the nations on its borders zoith all their eccentricities 
of manners and zvorship, ofTuil/r leith its sordid dez'otces, of 
Bih<ma zoith its golden pagodas and their tinkling croze ns, 
of Laos, of Siam, of CociiiN Chlva, of ]\\\vk, the Fastevn 
Thule, zvith its rosy pearls and goldcn-roojed palaces; the first 
to speak of that Museum of lieauty and f Fonder, still so i?npcr- 
fcrtly ransacked, the INOTAN y\RGnn'LJ.A<;o, source of those 
aromatics then so highly prized and zehosc origin zuas so dark ; 
of Java the Pearl of Islands ; of Slmatka zeiih its many 
kingst its strange costly products, and its cannibal races ; of the 
nakid sci'^uiges oj Nicobar and Andaman / of Ck.vlon 
the Isle of Gems zoith Its Sacred Mountain and its Tomb of 
Adam; of TllK Great, w/ dream-land of Alex- 

andrian fables but as a country seen and partially explored, zoiih 
its virtuous Brahmans, its obscene ascetics, its diamonds and the 


told such gicat things ; his desire was lu reach China by sailing w estward, and in 
his way he fell in with America'’ (//. dcs Sittucvs XIattUm, 6ic, IL 150). 

The fact seems to be that Columbus knew of Polo’s revelations only at second 
hand, from the letters of the Florentine ToscanelU and the like ; and I cannot find 
that he (^/er refers to Polo by name. Though to the day of lus death he was full of 
imaginations about Zipangu and the land of the Great Kaan as being in immediate 
proximity to his discoveries, these were but accidents of his great theory. It was 
the intense conviction he had acquired of the absolute smallness of the Earth, of 
the vast extension of Asia castw'ard, and of the consequent narrowness of the 
Western Ocean on which his life’s project was basSd. This conviction he seems 
to have derived chiefly fi-om the works of the Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly. But the 
latter borrowed his collected arguments from Roger Bacon, who has stated them, 
erroneous as they are, very forcibly in his Oj^ ^fejus (p. 137), as Humboldt has 
noticed in his Mxanien (vol, u p. 64), Tha Spanish historian Mariana makes a 
strange jumble Of the alleged guides of Columbus, saying that some ascribed his 
convictions to “ the information given by Marc<* pQtffn Ftormtine phystcian P 
(Quoted in Markfands CartMasso de h p. 26.) 


t % 
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strange tales of their acquisition, its sea-beds of pearl, and its 
powerful sun ; the first in medieval times^to give any distinct 
account of the secluded Christian Empire of ABYSSINIA, and* 
the semi-Christian Island of SocOTRA ; to speak, though indeed 
dimly, of Zangibar with its negroes and Us ivory, and of the 
vast and distant MADAGASCAR, bordering on the Dark Ocean of 
the South, zvith its Rue and other monstrosities e and, in a 
remotely opposite region, SIBERIA and the Arctic Ocean, 
of dog-sledges, white bears, and^ reindeer-riding Tunguses, 

That all this rich catalogue of discoveries should belong to 
the revelations of one Man and one l^ook is surely ample 
enough to account for and to justify the Author’s high place 
in the roll of Fame, and there can be no need to exaggerate 
his greatness, or to invest him with* imaginary attributes.* 

68. What manner of man was Ser Marco ? It is a question 
hard to answer. Some critics cry out against personal detail 
His personal books of Travel ; but as regards him who vvDuld 
se^n^bur wcIcomc a little more egotism ! In his Book 

dimly. impersonality is carried to excess ; and we are often 
driven to discern by indirect and doubtful indications alone, 
w'hether he is speaking of a place from personal know^ledge or 
only from hearsay. In truth, though there arc delightful 
exceptions, and nearly every part of the book suggests inter- 
esting questions, a desperate meagreness and balckicss'docs 
extend over considerable tracts of the story. In fact his book 
reminds us sometimes of his own description of Khorasan : — 

** On chevauche par beaus plains et belles cosiitres, la oh il a moult 

beaus herbages et bonne pasture et fruis assez et aucune 

foisy tretive I en un desert de soixante mi lies ou de mains, esqnel 
desers ne treuve I en point deaue: mats la convient porter o lui !** 
Still, some shadowy image of the man may be seen in the 
Book ; a practical man, brave, shrewd, prudent, keen in affairs, 
and never losing his interest in mercantile details, very fond of 
the chase, sparing of speech ; with a deep wondering respect for 
Saints, even though they be Pagan Saints, and their asceticism, 
but a contempt for PaTarins and such like, whose consciences 
would not run in customary grooves, and on his own part a keen 
appreciation of the World's pomps and vanities. See, on the 

t 

• “C’ert diminuer 'I’expression Hipi ^loge que'de I’exaggcrcr” {Ifumbotdtt 
'Eitmen, III. 13). , <■ 
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one hand, his undisguised admiration of the hard life and long 
fastings of Sakya I^Iuni ; and on the other how enthusiastic he 
' gets in speaking of the great Kaan's command of the good 
things of the world, but above all of his matchless oppor- 
tunities of sport !* 

Of humour there are hardly any signs in his Book. His 
almost solidary joke (I know but one more, and it pertains to the 
om dvijKovra) occurs in speaking of the Kaan’s paper-money, 
when he observes that Kiiblai ;night be said to have the true 
Philosopher’s Stone, fdr he made his money at pleasure out of 
the bark of Trecs.f E\'en the oddest eccentricities of out- 
landish tribes scarcely seem to disturb his gravity ; as wlicn 
he^'elates in liis brief way of the people called Clold-Teeth on 
the frontier of Burma, that ludicrous custom which Mr. Tylor 
has so well illustrated under the name of the Coavadc, There 
is more savour of laughter in thcMew lines of a (ireek ICpic, 
which relate precisely the same custom of a people on the 
Kuxine : — 

In the 'I’lb.iivnian Laud 

When SOUK* ;;ood wunuin lu-r lord a ha})c, 

Tis is sw allied and f^roanini^ )>ut to bed : 

Whilst s}n\ arisin.t;, lus bailis. .nul 

Nice possets fur Iki* luisliand in the :J 

^ % 

69. Of scientific notions, such as we find in the unvera- 
cious Maundevile, a\c have no trace in truthful IMarco. The 
former, “lying with a circumstance,” tell us boldly 
that he was in 33'^ of South Latitude; the latter is sricniiitic 
full of wonder that some of tlie Indian Islands 
where he had been lay so hu* to the south that you lost sight 
of the Pole Star. Whoa it rises again on his horizon he esti- 
mates Ithc Latitude by the Pole-sttir’s being so many cubits 
high. So the gallant Baber speaks of the sun having mounted 
spear-high when the onset of battle began at Paniput. Such 
expressions convey no notion at all to such as have had their 
ideas sophisticated by angular perceptions of altitude, but 
similar expressions are common amolig Orientals, and indeed 
I have heard them from educated Knglishmen. In another* 
place Marco states regarding certain islands in the Northern 

♦ Sec vol. U. p. 258, and vol. i. p. 359. • t Vol i, p. 37S. 

t Vol. ii. p. 52, and Apthnm JRtfpdm^ II. 1012. 
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Oceati that they lie so veiy far to the north that in gbii^ 
thither one actually leaves the Pole-star a ti'ifle behind towards 
the south ; a statement to which we know only one parallel, 
to wit in the voyage of that adventurous'Djutch skipper who 
told Master Moxon, King Charles II.’s Hydrographer, that he 
had sailed two degrees beyond the Pole ! 

70. The Book, however, is full of bearings and distances, 
and I have thought it worth while to construct a map from its 

indications, in order to get some approximation to 
stnictedon Polo’s own idea of the face di that world which he 

Polo’s duta. 

had traversed so extensively. There are three allu- 
sions to maps in the course of his work.* 

In his own bearings, at least on land journeys, he usually 
carries us along a great general traverse line, without much 
caring about small changes^ of direction. Thus on the great 
outward journey from the frontier of Persia to that of China, 
the line runs almost continuously ** enfre Levant et Grec or 
E.N.E. In his journey from Cambaluc or Peking to Mien or 
Burma, it is always Ponent or W. ; and in that from Peking to 
Zayton in Fokien, the port of embarkation for India, it is 
Sceloc or S.E. The line of bearings in which he deviates most 
widely from truth is that of the cities on the Arabian Coast 
from Aden to Hormuz, which he makes to ,run steadily vers 
Maistre or N.W., a conception which it has not been very easy 
to realize on the map. t 


• See vol. ii. pp. 193, 253, and 356. 

t The map, perhaps, gives too favourable an idea of Marco’s geographical 
conceptions. For in such a construction much has to be supplied for which there 
are no data, and that is apt to take mould from modern knowledge. Just as in 
the book*illustrations of sixty yeai^ ago we find that Princesses of Abyssinia, 
damsels of Otaheite, and B^utfes of Maiy Stuart’s Court have aii somehow a 
savour of the high waists, low ibreheads, and tight garments of xSia 
' We arc told that Prince Pedro of Portugal in 1426 received froipn the Signory 
of Venice a map which was supposed to be either an oiigtnal or a copy of <me hv 
Marco Polo’s own hand {Major* s P. Nmry, p. 62), There is no evidence to justily 
any absolute expression of disbelief ; and if any map-maker with the spirit of the 
nutbor of the Carta Catalana then dwelt in Venice, Polo certainly c<^d not have 
gone to his grave uocatechized. ^But 1 should tusp^ the map to have^been a copy 
^ the^old one that dkisted in the Sala dello Seudo of the pucal Palace. 

The maps now to be seen pmntcd oh ^ walls ^that Hall, and on which 
Polo’s tottte is marked, are not of any gwt jntWresL In the middle of the 

(nthe Hall^ 

in^ed ii M4S9 • decrMojF.dte Stihate ordered that 
Tfwtp should be snpafmeAoii theeew walls. a fim in 

■ |he motiofi m the ^ere 
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71, In the part of the Book we^are told that Marco 
acquired several of the languages current in . the Mongol 
Empire, and no less than four written characters, sii^iar 
We have discussed what these are likely to have 
been {L p. 27), and have given a decided opinion 
that Chinese was not one of them. Besides intrinsic curacies. 
improbabiRty, and positive indications of Marco*s ignorance 
of Chinese, in no respect is his book so defective as in regard 
to Chinese manners and peculiarities. The use of Tea, though 
he travelled throug^h the Tea districts of Fokien, is never 
mentioned ; the compressed feet of the women and the 
employment of the fishing cormorant* both mentioned by Friar 
Odoric, the contemporaii of his later years, artificial egg- 
hatching, printing of books (though the notice of this art seems 
positively challenged in his account of paper-money), besides a 
score of remarkable arts and customs which one would have 
expected to recur to his memory, are never alluded to^. 
Neither does he speak of the greaf characteristic of the 
Chinese writing. It is difficult to account for these omissions, 
especially considering Ihe comparative fullness with w^hich he 
treats the manners of the Tartars and of the Southern Hin- 
doo.y but the impression remains that his associations in China 
werj chiefly with foreigners. Wherever the place he speaks 
of had a Tartar or Persian name he uses that rather than th^ 
Chinese one. Thus Cathay^ Cambaluc, Pulisangkin^ TanguU 
Chagannur, Saiafi/u, Kenjanfu, Taiduc, Acbalec^ Carajan^Zar^ 
dandany Zayton, Kemeufu, Brins, Caramoran, Ciwrcha, 
are all Mongol, Turki, or Persian forms, though all have 
Chinese equivalents.* 

In reference to the then recent history of Asia, Marco is 

Fqscarini caused them to be renewed by the painter Francesco Gmeilini. I|e 
professed to have adhered closely to the old maps, but be ceFtainly did not, 
MorelU testifies. Eastern iLsia looks lu if based on a work of Kamnsio^s 
but Western Asia is of ttndoubtedl)^ia:kode)m character {stc'Opertni di /ttcopa 
Morelli, Ven. 1S20, I. 29^). * ^ 

* It is probable that Persian, whtdi bad longebeen. the of 

courts, was also the common tongue of foreigners at that of the Menials. 'A 4 - 
sanghin and Zardanddn, in the preceding list, |ue pure Persian.- So areeevend of 
the Oriental phrases noted at p. dx. See als% notes on gad 

at pp. 87 and 340 of tfa&r .^ 010190 ) on at 4^ and |kir<ailxf 

supra. The niuTaflven 
afford coiToboraUve 
tions to the 
. Mahomedans still 
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often inaccurate, e,g.y in his account of the jdeath of Chinghiz, 
in the list of his successors, and in his statement of the relation- 
ship between notable members of that House, But the most 
perplexing knot in the whole book lies in the interesting 
account which be gives of the Siege of Sayanfu or Siangyang, 
during the subjugation of Southern China by Kublai. I have 
entered on this matter in the notes (vol. ii. p. 1295, and will 
only say here that M. Pauthier*s solution of the difficulty is no 
solution, being absolutely inconsistent with the story as told 
by Marco himself, and that I see none * though I have so 
much faith in Marco's veracity that I am loath to believe that 
the facts admit of no reconcifiation. 

Our faint attempt to appreciate of Marco’s qualities, 

as gathered from his work, will seem far below the very high 
estimates that have been pronounced, not o^Iy by some who 
have delighted rather to enlarge upon his fame than to make 
themselves acquainted with his work,* but also by persons 
whose studies and opinions have been worthy of all respect. 
Our estimate, however, does not abate a jot of our intense 
interest in his Book and affection for^ihis memory. And we 
have a strong feeling that, owing partly to his reticence, and 
partly to the great disadvantages under which the Book^was 
committed to writing, we have in it a sin^fularly imperfect 
image of the Man, ^ ' 

72. A question naturally suggests itself, how far Polo’s 
narrative, at least in its expression, was modified by passing 
under the pen of a profe,ssed litterateur of somewhat 
humblc claims, such as Rusticiano was. The case 
is not a singular one, and in our own day the ill- 
Rusiicianof judgcd usc of such assistancc has been fatal to the 
reputation of an adventurous Traveller. 

We have, however, already expressed our own view that in 
the Geographic Text w^e have the ncar^t possible approach 

• An example is seen in the voluminous Annali Musulmam of G, Rampoldiy 
Milan, 1825. This writer speaks of the Travels of Marco Polo with his brother and 
unde ; dedares that he visited Tipango {sie)y Java, Ceylon, and the Maldwcsy col* 
lected all the geographical notions of his age, traversed the two peninsulas of the 
Indiea, examined the islands of Sototroy Madagasear, So/a/a, and traversed with 
pkiUsophk the regions of Zanguehar, Abyasinia, Nubia, and Egypt 1 and so 
ibiili (ix* 174)* And whilst Malte*Bfun bestows on Marco the sounding and 
ridloilotts title of the JIumboldt of tkej^^h century P* Tie shows no real acquaint- 
gmW with his Boole (sec bis Prkis, cd. of 1836, 1 . 55 tW«v 7 .). 
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to a photographic impression of Marco’s oral narrative. If 
there be an exception to this we should seek it in the descrip- 
tions of battles, in which we find the narrator to fall constantly 
into a certain vein of bombastic commonplaces, which look 
like the stock phrases of a professed romancer, and which 
indeed have a strong resemblance to the actual phraseology 
of cetfkin 'metrical romances.^ Whether this feature be due 
to Rusticiano J cannot say, but I have not been able to trace 
anything of the same charaoitcr in a cursory inspection of 
some of his romance-compilations. Still one finds it im- 
possible to conceive of our sober and reticent Messer Marco 
i:)acing the floor of his Genoese dungeon, and seven times over 
rolling out this magniloq^icnt bombast, with suflicient delibera- 
tion to be overtaken by the pen of the faithful amanuensis! 

73. On the other hand, though Marco, who had left home 
at fifteen years of ago, naturally shows very few signs of read- 
ing, there arc indications tliat he had read romances, 
especially those deal in 
tures of Alexander. 


witli the fabulous adven- 

Alex.^ndrian 


To these he refers explicitly or tacitly in his 
notices of the Irongatc and of G<jg and Magog, in his allu- 
sions to the marriage of Alexander with Darius’s daughter, 
and to the battle between those two hejocs, and in his repeated 
mention of the Arlfp; .W or Aiine Set on the Khorasan 
frontier. 

The key to these allusions is to be found in that Legen- 
dary History of Alexander, entirely distinct from the true 
history of the Macedonian Conqucrt»r, which in great measure 
took the place of the latter in the imagination of East and 
West for a thousand years. This fabulous history is believed 
to be of Graico-Egyptian origin, and in its earliest extant 
compiled form, in the Greek of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, can 
be traced back to at least about A.D. 200. From the Greek 
its marvels spread eastward at an early date ; some part at 
least of their matter was known to Moses of Chorene, in the 
5th century ; they were translatecf into Armenian, Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Syriac; and were reproduced in the verses of 


♦ See for example vol. i. pp. 301, 302, and note 4 at p. ,305 ; also vol, H. 
p. 67. The descriptions In the style refenxKl to recur all seven times; but most 
of them (which are in Bo|tk IV«) have been omitted in this,edition« 
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Firdusi and various other Persian Poets ; spreading eventually 
even to the Indian Archipelago, and finding utterance in 
Malay and Siamese. At an early date they had been ren- 
dered into Latin by Julius Valerius; but this work had pro- 
bably been lost sight of, and it was in the tenth century that 
they were re-imported from Byzantium to Italy by the Arch- 
priest Leo, who had gone as Envoy to the Eastei*n Capital 
from John Duke of Campania.* Romantic histories on this 
foundation, in verse and pros«, became diffused in all the 
languages of Western Europe, from ^pain to Scandinavia, 
rivalling in popularity the romantic cycles of the Round Table 
or of Charlemagne. Nor did this popularity cease till the 
1 6 th century was well advanced. 

The heads of most of the Medieval Travellers were 
crammed with these fables as genuine history, f And by the 
help of that community of legend on this subject .which they 
found wherever Mahomedan literature had spread, Alexander 
Magnus was to be traced everywhere in Asia. Friar Odoric 
found Tana, near Bombay, to be the veritable City of King 
Porus ; John Marignolli's vain glory led him to imitate King 
Alexander in setting up a marble column “in the corner of 
the world over against Paradise,” /. r., somewhere on the epast 
of Travancorc ; wdiilst Sir John Maundevilc,#with a c.hea])cr 
ambition, borrowed wonders from the gravels of Alexander 
to adorn his own. 

Prominent in all these stories is the tale of Alexander's 
shutting up a score of impure nations, at the head of which 
were Gog and Magog, within a barrier of impassable moun- 
tains, there to await the latter days, a legend with which the 
disturbed mind of Europe not unnaturally connected that 
cataclysm of unheard-of Pagans that seemed about to deluge 
Christendom in the first half of the thirteenth century. In 
these stories also the beautiful Roxana, who becomes the 
bride of Alexander, is Darius s daughter, bequeathed to his 
arms by the dying monarch. Conspicuous among them again 
is the Legend of the Oracular Trees of the Sun and Moon, 


♦ Zacker^ Forschungen zttr CrUik, .drv., der Alexander sage, Halle, 1867, 

pw 108. 

t Even m sagacious a*nuan as Roger’" Bacon t|uolcs the fabulous Idler of 
Alexander to Aristotle as authentic (Of^ns Majnsy p. 137^. 
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which with audible voice -foretel the place and manner of 
Alexander’s deatft. With this Alexandrian legend some of 
the later forms of the story had mixed up one of Christian 
origin about the Dry Tree, V Arbrc Sec. And they had also 
adopted the Oriental story of the Land of Darkness and the 
mode of escape from it, which Polo relates at p. 416 of vol. ii. 

74. We have seen in the most probable interpretation of 
the niekiiame^ Milioni that Polo’s popular reputation in his 
lifetime was of a questionable^ kind : and a contem- i n justice 

. * loni* done to 

porary chronicler, alrthiuy (luotcd, has told us how on sm- 

1* 1 11 11 g.ilar modern 

his death-bed the 1 raveller was begged by anxious tn-tmcc. 
friends to retract his extraordinary htt>ries.'^ A little later one 
who copied the ]k^(;k passarc tcuipo r inaliiicnnia ” says 

frankly that he jjuts no faith in it.t Sir I'homas Drown is 
content “to carry a nary e\'e ” in reading “ Paulus Venetus ; 
but others oui countrymen in the last century express 
strong doubts wljether he ever was in I'arlary or China. J 
Marsden’s edition might well have'* exlingiiishcd the last 
sparks of scepticism. Hammer nuanl j^raise in calling Polo 
“<4v' Vaicr 0 } iciita/isc/icr I Iodoi^ctik\' m .spite of the unct)uth~ 
ness of the eulogy. JLit another grave (German writer, ten 
years after Marstlen’s publication, put lorth in a serious book 
that the whole jtoiy was a clumsy imposture 1§ 


* S(.‘c fiDin Jacopo iTAc^ia, .sitpr.i. p. Iw.vn. 

t It o the tianscnljcr of one of the Flon iue MSS. v\ lio a[>i>cu<ls Uiis lonninal 
nolo ; Hero oiiil'. tlio Hook of Mo^sor M. V. of N’enioe, wriiien with uiino own 
liand by mo Ainalio l^onny;uisi when rtnh>ti*i of Cioricto (biidi, t(» liol lid of time 
and cntiNi. 'Hic contentij seoin to ?no incrc<lible (hini;s, not lios hO much as 
mil ados ; and it may ho all very true what ho ‘'ay-., but I don't boliovo it ; though 
to bo sure thnnij^hout tlie very tliffcrcnt tlnni^s arc found in ditloicnt conn- 

trios. But those tilings, it has sooinod to mo in copying, arc entertaining enough, 
but not things to believe or jnu any faith in ; that at least is my opmiou. And 
I finished copying this at Cierreto aforesaid, I2lh November, A.ii. 1392.” 

J Vuli^ar Errors^ Bk. 1 . cli. viii. ; Asthy s lovtJQi'jfy IV. 583. 

^ See S/iuiUwcsai dcs Mtticlaltcrs^ hy A\ D. Ilnllmantty Bonn, 1829, vol. iv. 

After speaking of the Missions of I'ope Innocent IV. and St. I...ewis, this author 
sketches the Travels of the Polos, and then proceeds ; - Such are the clumsily 
compiled contents of this ecclesiastical fiction disguised as a Book of Travels, a 
thing devised generally in the spirit of the .age, Jt»ut specuiU)%in the interests of the 

Clergy and of Trade This compiler’s aim was analogous to that of the 

inventor of tlie Song of Roland, to kindle enthusiasm for the conversion of 
the Mongols, and so to facilitate commerce till jugh their dominions As- 

suredly the Poll never got further than Great Bucharia, which was then reacheii 
by many Italian Travellers. What they Imve related of the regions of the Mongol 
Empire lying further east consists merely of i*ecollectl<ins of the l>a2aar and travel - 
talk of tradei-s from they countries ; whilst the notices of India, Persia, Aiahia, 
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XI 1. Contemporary Recognition of Polo'' and his Book. 

75. But we must return for a Httlc to Polo's own times. 
Ramusio states, as we have seen, that immediately after the 
How far commission of Polo's narrative to writing, (in 

diffulilTn of Latin as he imagined), many copies of it were made, 
hbo^^ndly? translated into the vulgar tongue, and in a 

few months all Italy was full eff it. . 

The few facts that we can collect seem scarcely to justify 
this view of the rapid and diffused renown of the Traveller 
and his Book. The number of MSS. of the latter dating 
from the 14th century is no doubt considerable, but a large 
proportion of these are of Pipino's condensed Latin Transla- 
tion, which was not put forth, if we can trust Ramusio, till 
1320, and certainly not much earlier. The whole number of 
MSS. in various languages that we have been able to register, 
amounts to about seventy-five. I find it difficult to obtain 
statistical data as to the comparative number of copies of dif- 
ferent w'orks existing in manuscript. With Dante's great Poem, 
of which there are reckoned close upon 500 MSS.,* comparison 
would be inappropriate. But of the Travels of Friar Odoric, 
a poor work indeed beside Marco Polo’s, I reckoned thirty- 
nine MSS., and could now add at least three more to the list. 
Also I find that of the nearly contemporary work of Brunetto 
Latini, the Tresor, a sort of condensed Encyclopaedia of know- 
ledge, but a work which one would scarcely have expected to 
approach the popularity of Polo's Book, the l^ditor enumerates 
some fifty MSS. And from the great frequency with which 
one encounters in Catalogues both MSS. and early printed edi- 
tions of Sir John Maundevilc, I should suppose that the lying 
wonders of our English Knight had a far greater popularity 
and more extensive diffusion than the veracious and more 
sober marvels of Polo.f To Southern Italy Polo's popularity 


and £thio|Ma, arc borrowed from Arabic Works. The compiler no doubt carries 
his audacity in fiction a long wayi when he makes his hero Marcus assert that he 
had been seventeen years in Kublai’s service/’ &c., &c. (pp. 360-362). 

♦ See /'Ifrrazzf^ ManucU Dantesca^ Bassano, 1865, p. 729. 

t In Quaiitch’s last catalogue (Nov. 1870) there is only one o/d edition of 
Polo ; there are of Maundevile. ?^n 1839 there were nineteen MSS. of the 
latfer'littthor catalogued in the British Museilm Library. ^ There are nmo only five 
t^MtaiSo Polo. At least twenty-five editions of Maundevile and only five of Polo 
were printed in the 15th century. i 
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certainly does not seem at any time to have extended. I can- 
not learn that an^^ MS. of his Book exists in any Library of 
Naples or Sicily.* 

Dante, who lived for twenty-three years after Marco’s 
work was written, and \^o touches so many things in the 
seen and unseen Worlds, never alludes to Polo, nor I think 
to anything that can be connected with his Book. I believe 
that no mention of Qithay occurs in the Divina Cimimcdia. 
That distant region is indeed mentioned more than once in 
the poems of a humbler contemporary, Francesco da Bar- 
berino, but tliere nothing in his allusions besides this name 
to suggest any knowledge of Polo’s worlc.f 
^ Neither can I discc^r/cr any trace of Polo or his work in 
that of his contemporary- and countryman, Marino Sanuto the 
Elder, though this w<jrthy is well accjuaintcd w itli the some- 
what later work of Jlayton, and many of the subjects which 

* I iriulc iKn'sonul iivunry at tlic L’ljiraics ofNaples aiul Palermo, 

at the Communal lal»rniy in tlie iattei city, aivl at llio llmclk iiue l.ilMaries of Monte 
Cassino, Alonrcalc, S. Maitino, and C'aiania. 

Ill ilie lifleenth century, wlien I’olo's liook bad ht conn* mote j;encrallv flitTused, 
we find thfco copies of it in tlie f '.italo^^ue <1' tlu* Tuhiroy ol ('bailo VI. of Fiance, 
made at tli«' Lenure iii 1423, by order ol the I )uke of llcdford, 

'Hic estimates of \alue an* curitniN. *1 he) .lU- m v'/o /*./;/?/ , of wliich ten, or 
haY a livre, may be ixvkoncd eijual to qs, 2 j'. : - 

Jt^). 295, M.ireiw PauliH ; /V/ ^ thriAt //<. Litre formL' cn 

Jrancois a dct 4 \ undemiws, Ci'nivif. </// /( . Sleuv fieus pre^chcur'.,\’/‘ <?« 

derremer ‘ cjue sa arneies.’ \ v. 

* * 

No. 334. JUm Marcus Paulu>. Cosr.rri de d>a/* r/’er, LL ft vstriM et enlu* 
mhi^ dc L'itrc dc Jormt' JramoiSy a deux Ct tdombes, Commt, ou iufoL ‘il fut 
Roys,’ e// r/t7 /r///Vr ’ proprcincn.^ A dif/.xjrrmoui’rs de XW. 

♦ ♦ * 

“ No. 336. Item Marcus Paulus, non on/nmim^ oscrif^t rn framois de leifre de 
forntt’. Commt, ou ft, Jo. ‘ vocata moult grant ’ ot on dtrrenii'r * ilec dist il,* 

^ Coin'crt do cnir blanc, A Jeux fermoners dc lafon, Xilj. 

{Ifn'cntaire dc la Biid. , &c., Paris, 1867.) 

t See Del Regime nto e dd Costumi deUe Donne^ di Messer Francesco da Barberino^ 
Roma, I Si 5, pp. 166 and 371. 

This author was born the year before Dante (1264), and though he lived to 
1348 it is probable that the poems in question were written in his earlier years. 
Cathay was no doubt known by dim repute long before the final return of the Polos, 
both through the original journey of Nicok>»and MafTeo, and by information 
gathered by the Missionary Friars. Indeed, in 1278 Pope Nicolas III., in con- 
sequence of information said to have com# -from Ahaka Khan of Persia, that 
Kublai was a baptised Christian, sent a party of Franciscans with a long letter to 
the Kaan Quobley^ as he is termed. They never seem to have reaSied their 
destination. And in 1289 Nicolas IV. intrusted a similar mission to Frmr John of 
Monte Corvino, which* eventually led to very tangible results. Nmther of the 
Papal letters, however, |pention Cathay (sec Masheim^ App. pp. 76 and 94). 
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he touches in his own book would seem to challenge a refer- 
ence to Marco's labours. 

76. Of contemporary or nearly contemporary references to 
Contempo- Traveller by name, the following arc all that I 

can produce, and none of Ijiem are new. 

***'*"'* First there is the notice regarding his presenta- 

tion of his book to Thibault dc Cepoy. of which we need say 
no more {supra, p. xevi). ^ 

Next there is the Preface to hViar Pipino's Translation, 
which we give at length in the Appendix (E) to these 
notices. The phraseology of this appears to imply that 
Marco was still alive, and this agrees with the date as- 
signed to the Avork by Ramusio. Pipino was also the author 
of a Chronicle, of which a part wa's printed by Miiratori. 
and this contains chapters on the Tartar wars, the destruc- 
tion of the Old Man of the Mountain, See., derived from 
Polo. A passage not printed by Muratori has been extracted 
by Prof Bianconi from a MS. of this Chronicle in the Modena 
Library, and runs as follows : — 

“ The matters which follow, concerning the magnificence of the Tartar 
Emperors, whom in their language they call Cham as we have said, arc 
related by Marcus Paulus the Venetian in a certain Book of his which 
has been translated by me into Latin out of the Lombardic Vcrnacuiar. 
Having gained the notice of the Emperor himself and*^ become aW'acbed 
to his service, he passed nearly 27 years in the Tartar countries.” 

Again wc have that mention of Marco by I'riar Jacopo 
d'Acqui, which we have quoted in connection wdth his capture 
by the Genoese, at p. Ixxxii. And the Plorentine historian 
Giovanni VlLLANI,t when alluding to the Tartars, says : — 

“ Let him who would make full acquaintance with their history exa- 
mine the book of Friar Hayton, Lord of Colcos in Armenia, which he 
made at the instance of Pope Clement V., and also the Book called 
Milione which was made by Messer Marco Polo of Venice, who tells 
much about their power and dominion, having spent a long time among 
them. And so let us quit the Tartars and return to our subject, the 
History of Florence.” % 


* Sec Muratori, IX. 583, seqq, ; Bianconi, Mem, I. p. 37. 
t G. Villani died in the great plague of 1348. But his book was begun soon 
after Marco’s was written, for he states t^at it was the sight of the memorials of 
grealnmts which he witnessed at Rome, during the Jubilee of 1300, that put it into 
his to write the historj* of the rising glories of Florence, and that- he began 
the woric after his return home (Bk. VIII. ch. 36). ^ j Book V. ch. 29. 
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77. Lastly, we learn from a curious passage in a medical 
work by PlETRO Abano, a celebrated physician and philo- 
.sopher, and a man of Polo’s own generation, that he 
was personally acquainted with the Traveller. In a 
discussion on the old notion of the non-habitability of 
the Equatorial regions, which Pietro controverts, he says 

In the'eountry of the ZiN(;i there is seen a star as big as a sack. I 
know a man who has seca it, and he told me it had a faint light like 
a piece of a cloud, and is always in the south.f I have been told of this 
and other matters by Marco the Venetian, the most extensive traveller 
and the most diligent c, inquirer whom 
I have ever known. lie saw this same 
star under the Antarctic ; he <lescribed 
it as having a great tail, .ind drew a 
figure of it thus. He also told me 
tliat he saw the Antarctic Pole at an 
altitude above the earth apparently 
eciual to the length of a soldier's lance, 
whilst the Arctic Pole was as much 
below the hori/oii. ’’Pis from that place, 
he says, that theyexi>ort to us camphor, 
lign-aloes, and brazil. He sa) s the 
heat there is intense, and the h.ibita- 
tions few. And these things he \\iTne'>sed \n .i<t'riain Island at which 
he arrived by Sea. He tells me also that there are (wild r} men there, 
and #ilso cerl.iin vei y gte.il rains that h,i\e ver\ coarse and stiff wool just 
likeJLhe bristles of < ur pigs.’^J 



* Pitri '//C//.W.V Mcdu'i ii( riftn. ^ ///a/a; , Venice, 1521, 

fol. 97. I’eler \va^ horn in 1250 al Al»an<», ne.n I'atlua. and was Piofcssor of 
Medicine at the Ibiiversily in the latter city. He twice fell into the ilavvs of the 
thiholy Office, and only escajH'd them l»v tloalh in 1316. 

t The great Magellanic cloud? hi the account of \'incent ^'anc2 Pinzon’s 
Voyage to the S.W. in 1499 as given in Kamusio (ITf. 15) after Pietro Martire 
d’Anghieria, it is ,vaid : — “ Taking the astrolabe in hand, ami ascertaining the 
Antarctic Pole, they did not .see any star like oui Pole Star ; hut they related that 
they .saw another manner of stars very lUlTerent from ours, and which they could 
not cleady discern because of a certain dimness which diftu<^ed itself about those 
stars, -and obstructed the view of them.’* 

The great McOgellan cloud is mentioned by an old Arab writer ,as a white blotch 
at the foot of Canopus, visible in the Tehama along the Red Sea, but not in Nejd 
or Urdk. Humboldt, in quoting this, calculates that in A.p, 1000 the Great 
Magellan would have been visible at Aden scflnc degrees* above the horizon 
{£xam^t V. 235). 

J This passage contains points that are omitted in Polo’s book, besides the 
drawing implied to be from Marco’s own hand ! The Island is of course Sumatra. 
The animal is perhaps the peculiar Sumay^an wdld-goat, figured by Marsdoi, the 
hair of which on the back is ** coarse and strong, almost like bristles ” (Sumatra, 
P-iiS). 
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In addition to these five I know no other contemporary; 
references to Polo, nor indeed any othe- within the i^h 
century, though such there must surely be, excepting in a 
Chronicle written after the middle of that century by JoHN of 
Ypres, Abbot of St. Bertin, otherwise known as Friar Johh 
the Long, and himself a person of very high merit in the 
history of Travel, as a precursor of the Ramusios ^Hakluyts 
and Purchases, for he collected together and translated (when 
needful) into PYench all of the most valuable works of 
Eastern Travel and Geography produced in the age imme- 
diately preceding his own.* In his Chronicle the Abbot 
speaks at some length of the adventures of the Polo P'amily, 
concluding with a passage to which we have already had occa- 
sion to refer : 

“And so Messers Nicolaus and Maffeus, with certain Tartars were 
sent a second time to these parts ; but Marcus Pauli was retained by 
the Emperor and employed in his military service, abiding with him for a 
space of 27 years. And the Cham, on account of his ability despatched 
him upon affairs of his to' various parts of Tartary and* India and the 
Islands, on which journeys he beheld many of the marvels of those 
regions. And concerning these he afterwards composed a book in the 
French vernacular, which said Book of Marvels, ^h others of the same 
kind, we do possess.” {Thesaur^ Nov, AnntioL III. 747.) 

78. There is, however, a notable work whjph is ascribed to 
a rather early date in the 14th century, and which, though it 
contains no reference to Polo by name, shows a thorough 


♦ A splendid example of Abbot John’s Collection is the lavre des Merveilles 
of the Great French Library (No. 15 in our Appendix F). This contains Polo, 
Odoric, William of Boldensel, the Book of the Estate of the Great Kaau by 
the Archbishop of Soltania, Maundevile, Ilayton, and Ricold of Montecroce, 
of which all but Polo and Maundevile are French versions by this excellent 
Long John. 

It is a question for which there is sufficient ground, whether the Persian 
Historians Rashiduddin and Wassaf, one or other or l>oth, did not derive certain 
information that appears in their histories, from Marco Polo personally, he having 
apent many months in Persia, and at the Court of Tabriz, when either or both 
may have been there. Such passages as that about the Cotton-trees of Guzerat 
(voL ii. p. 328, and^note), thosf about the horse-trade with Maabar (ib. p. 276, 
and note), about the brother-kings of that country (ib. p. 267), about the naked 
savages of Necuveram (ib. pp. 248, 250), about the wild people of Sumatra calling 
themselves subjects of the Great Kaan (ib. pp. 227, 235, 236, 241, 242), have so 
strong a resemblance to parallel passages in one or both of the above historians, 
as given in the 6rst and third volumes of Elliot, that the probability, at least, 
the Persian writers having derived ^their information from Polo, might be fairly 
indbkaiiiedL 
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acquaintance with his book, and borrows themes largely from 
it. Thife is the poetical Romance of Bauduin de Curious 
Sebourg, an exceedingly clever and vivacious pro- from^'pSr 
duction, partaking largely of that bantering, half- Komance of 
mocking spirit which is, I believe, characteristic of de Sebourg. 
many of the later medieval French Romances.* Bauduin is 
a knight -vho, after a very wild and loose youth, goes through 
an extraordinary series of adventures, displaying" great faith 
and courage, and eventually becomes King of Jerusalem. I 
will cite some of the titiits evidently derived from our Traveller, 
which I have met with in a short examination of this curious 
work. 

Bauduin, embarked on a diomoiHl in the Indian Sea, is 
wrecked in tlie territoi\ of Bju<las, and near a city called 
Falisc, which stamls on the River of Iknidas. The peo])le of 
this city were an unljclieving race. 

11 nc creoient ne .M.ilio’i, lu 1 1 <iit. 

Vd(>U\ r?iK']irlr4, di.ihk*. ne In. an 

'Fheir only l)clief was tliis, that wlnai a man died a great fire 
should be made beside his tomb, in wluk.li slioiild be V^urned 
all his clothes, arms, and neexssav}' i urn it u re, whilst Ins horse 
and .servant should be i)ut to death, <ind tluai the dead man 
would nave the^beiuait of all tlu'^e usernl })roperties in the 
other world. t Mon‘o^<'r, if it wa-> tlu' king that died — • 

Sc li K«ms l.i tcnc i ,iloa tr« 

% ^ i' * i' 

Si f.isoit on Uu i viii. jour en un trunut, 

'J'out clii.uis c'on cncontioit par 1 i chile j)assam 

Pour tenir coinpaig'nie lour St.^r.nr soUisanl ; 

'rdle i stoit Jr rrranchr au p.us dont je cant ' " f 

Bauduin arrives wlicn the king has been dead three days, and 
through dread of this custom all the people of the city are 


* J.i Romans dc RauJuin dn Sebour^^ Iff, Roy do Jhorusalom ; Poime du 
XIV® Siccle ; Valenciennes, 1841. 2 vols. I w;*s jn<lcbted 4 o two references of 

M. Pauthier’s for knowledtje of the existence of this work. He cites the legends 
of the Mountain, and of the Stone of the Saracens from an al>stract, but does not 
seem to have consulted the work itself, nor to hove been aware of the extent of its 
borrowings from Marco Polo. M. G^nin, from whose account Pauthier quotes, 
ascribes the poem to an early date after the death of Philip the Fair {1314). See 
Pauthier^ pp. 57, 58, and i4a 

t See Polo. voK i. p. 185, and vol. ii. p. 151. 

VOL, I. 


X See Polo, vol, i. p. 217. 
/: 
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shut Up in their houses. He enters an inn, and helps himself 
to a vast repast, having been fasting for three days. He is 
then seized and carried before the king, Polibans by name. 
We might have quoted this prince at p. ciii, as an instance of 
the diffusion of the French tongue : 

“ Polibans sot Fransois, car on le doctrina ; 

J. rcnoies de Franche vij. ans i demora ^ 

^ui li aprist Fransois, si que bcl cn parla.” 

Bauduin exclaims against their barbarojas belief, and declares 
the Christian doctrine to the king, who acknowledges good 
points in it, but concludes : 

“ Vassaus, dist Polibans, h la clji^rc hardic, 

Jh ne crerrai vou Dieiix, nid jour dc ma vie, 

Ne vostre Loy ne vaut une pomme pouric ! ” 


Bauduin proposes to prove’ his Faith by fighting the prince, 
himself unarmed, the latter with all his arms. The prince 
agrees, but is rather dismayed at Bauduin’s c<«nfidcnce, and* 
desires his followers, in case of his own death, to burn with 
him horses, armour, &c., asking at the same time which of 
them would consent to burn along with him, in order to be his 
companions in the other world : 

“ La en ot ii-c. dont chascuns s’dcria : / 

Nous morons volcnticrs, quant vq corps mort sara ! ” * 


Bauduin's prayer for help is miraculously granted ; Polibans 
w beaten, and converted by a vision. He tells Bauduin that 
in his neighbourhood, beyond Baudas — 


“ ou V. liewes ou vi. 

Che un fcllcs prinches, orgocilleus ct despis, 

De la Rouge Montaingne est Prinches ct Marchis. 
Or vous dirai comment il a ses gens nouris. 

Je vous dis que chius Roys a fait un Paradis 
Tant noble et gratieus, ct plains de tcls delis 

4 * « « ^ « 

Car en che Paradis est un riex establis 
Qui^se partist cn trois, en che noble pourpris ; . 

En Pun coert li clards, d’espiscs bien garnis ; 

£t en Tautre li mids, qui les a rcssoufBs ; 

Et li vins di picument i queant par droit avis — 


* Sec Polcf vol. ii. p. 276.^ 
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II nM ventc ne gMe, Che li^s est de samis 
De riches dras de soie, bien ouvrds a devis. 

Et avcukcs tout che quc je chi vous devis, 

I a ij-c. puchclles qui moult ont cler le vis 
Carolans ct Iresquans, menans gales et ris ; 

Et si est U Dieuesse, dame et suppellatis, 

Qui doctrine les autres et cn fais et en dis ; 

Celle est la fillc au Roy c’ on dist des /laus ^Iss/s.^^ * 

This Lady Ivorinc, the Old Man’s daughter, is described 
among other points as having-*- 

Lcs icx vairs com faecons, nobles ct agentis.” t 

The King of the Mountain collects all the young male 
children of the country, and has them brought up for nine or 
ten ycar^ : 

“ Dedens un li^ii oscur : l.'i Ks met -on 
Avcukcs males Ixstcs, kiens cl i:<^s cl sons 
Culo^iTs et lisacrdcs. cscorpioiis pclis. 
t La endroit nc pent imls avoir joie nc ns/’ 

And after this dreary life they are .'.hown tlic raividise, and 
told that such shall be tlu'ir portion if lliey do their Lord’s 
behests : 


“ S'il disoit s(»n hommo . ’ Va ten droit a t'.iris ! 

Si me fjcr trun coutcl Ic Ko\ do Saint IJcms ’’ 

Jamais n arosioroit, nc par nuit nc par dis, 

S’avoit luo le Roy, voiant tons dies marchis, 

Et dcuist oMre a fourccs train«5s ct inal mis.’’ 

JLiuduin determines to see this Paradise and the lovely 
Ivorine. The road led by Baudas : 

Or avoit a che tamps sc Thistoirc nc ment 
• Kn le chit dc Baudas Kristiens, jusqu’h cent, 

Qui manoient illocc par tr< 5 u d'argent 
Quo cascuns cristiens au Roy-Calife rent. 

Li pJircs du Calife, qui regna longeraent, 

Ama lcs Crestieng, et Dieu premi^rement : 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Et lor fist cstablir j. monsticr noble et gentr 
Ou Crestien faisoient faire lor sacrement, 

Unc mout noble pierre lor donna proprement 
Ou on avoit pos^ Mahon mouu longement 4 


* See Polo, vol, i. p. 132. Hashhhi has got altered into Hems Assis. 
t Sec vol. i. p. 319, n ,te. J Sec vol. i. p. 174, note i. 
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The story is, in fact, that which Marco relates of Samar- 
kand* The Caliph dies. His son hates the Christians. His 
people complain of the toleration of the Christians and their 
minister ; but he says his father had pledged him not to 
interfere, and he dared not forswear himself. If, without 
doing so, he could do them an ill turn, he would gladly. The 
people then suggest their claim to the stone : 

“ Or leur donna vos p^res, dont chc fu mcsprisons. 

Ccstc pi^jrre, biaus Sire, Crestiens demandons : 

II ne porront rendre, pour vrai leVoiis disons, 

Si le monstiers n’est mis et par pi^eftes et par moiis ; 

Et s’il cstoit dcstais. jamais ne le larons 
Refeire chi endroit. Ensement averons 
Faites et acomplics nostres ententions.” 

The Caliph accordingly sends for Maist^'c Thumeis, tdie Priest 
of the Christians, and tells him the stone must be given up : 

‘‘ II a c. ans et plus c’on i mist h solas 
Mahon le nostre Dicu : dont che n’est mic estas 
Que li vous monstiers soit fais dc nostre harnas ! ^ 

Master Thomas, in great trouble, collects his flock, mounts the 
pulpit, and announces the calamity, l^auduin and his convert 
Polibans then arrive. Bauduin recommends confession, fast- 
ing, and prayer. They follow his advice, ancj on the third day 
the miracle occurs ; 

LVseripture le dist, qui nous a chcrtific 
„ Que le pierre Mahon, qui on mur fut hquie, 

Salit hors du pilcr, coi que nul vous en die, 

Droit cn mis le mousticr, c’onqucs ne fut brisie, 

Fa demoura li traus, dont le pierc ert widie, 

Sans pierre cst sans quailliel, a cascunc partie 
Chou deseure soustient par divine maistric 
Tout cn air proprement, n’el tends a failie. 

Encore le voit-on en ichcllc partie 
Qui croirc nc m’en voelt, si voist : car je Ten pric ! 

The Caliph comes to see, and declares it to be the DeviPs 
doing. Seeing Polibans, who is his cousin, he hails him, but 
Polibans draws back, avowing his Christian faith. The Caliph 
in a rage has him off to prison. Bauduin becomes very ill, 
and has to sell his horse and arms. His disease is so offensive 
that he is thrust out of hii hostel, and in his wretchedness 


Vol. i. pp. 170, 171. 
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sitting on a stone he still avows his faith, and confesses that 
even then he has flot received his deserts. He goes to beg in 
the Christian quarter, and no one ogives to him ; but still his 
faith and love to God hold out : 

Enscmcnt Baiiduins chcllc rue chcrqua 
I'ant qii’ii tin chavetier Bauduins s’arrcsta 
(2ui cha\ate.s cousoit ; son pain cn ^Mi igna. 

Jones fu et plaisans, aperteuient ouvra. 

Baiiduin Ic rcgarde, c'onc(ucs mot no parla.’’ 

• 

The cobicr is charitable, <;ivxs him bread, shoes, and a grey 
coat that was a foot loo short. He then asks lhauduin if he 
will not learn his trade ; but tliat is too much for the kniglitly 
stomach : 

‘‘ I'’t I'auduin re^pGiit, li et h ini minus, 

] aincroic trop iniex qm; je fu-^se pemiiis 

The Cali[)h now in his C'oiincil e.vpressts his x exatuMi about 
the miracle, and sa\'s Iu.‘ d<n\s n<»t know ])ov.' to disprove the 
» faith of the C'liristians. A very s old Saracen who knew 
Hebrew, and Latin, and some thirt\' kinguayes. makes a sug- 
gestion, which is, in fact that about the moving of the Moun- 
tain, as related b)' "Marco Polo.’*' Master Thomas is sent for 
again, and told that the} mu^t trans])ort the high mountain of 
Thir tv‘ the vali<.:y of JiKupiin, whieli lies to the westward. 
He gO(‘S away in new ^despair aiul causes ])is clerk to st^juicr le 
clockc for his t)Cople, W'hilst the}* are weeping and w ailing in 
tlie church, a voice is heard desiring tln ni to sctdc a certain 
Holy man wdio is at the good cobier's, and to ilo him lionour. 
God at his prayer will do a miracle. They go in procession 
to Hauduiii, who tliinks they arc mocking him. They treat 
him as a saint, and strive to touch his old coal. At last he 
consents to pray along w’ith the whole congregation. 

The Caliph is in his palace with Ins princes, taking liis ease 
at a wandow^ Sudden]}' he .starts up exclaiming : 

“ ‘ ScMgnour ! Par Mahoumet quo j’aoure ct tieng chcr, 

Le Mont dc Thir cnporlent le dcablc d’enter !’ 

Li Calife s’dcrie : ‘ Scignour, franc palasin. 

Voids le Mont de Thir qui ch’cst mis au clieiuin ! 

Vds-lc-li\ tout en air, par mon Dieu Apolin ! 

Ja bientot le verrons ens ou val Joaquin 

* Vol. i. ))p. 65, Jiy//. The virtuous cobicr is not left out, but is made to play 
scctind liddlf to the hero li?«uc)uiii. 
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The Caliph is converted, releases Polibans, and is baptized, 
taking the name of Bauduin, to whom he expresses his fear of 
the Viex de la Montagne with his Hants-Assis, telling anew 
the story of the Assassin’s Paradise, and so enlarges on the 
beauty of Ivorine that Bauduin is smitten, and his love heals 
his malady. Toleration is not learned however : 

“ Bauduin, li Califes, fist baptiser sa gent 
Et qui ne voilt Dieu croirc li teste on li pourfent ! ” 

The Caliph gives up his kingdom to Bauduin, proposing to 
follow him to the Wars of Syria. And Bauduin presents the 
Kingdom to the Cobler. 

Bauduin, tlfe Caliph, and Prince Polibans then proceed to 
visit the Mountain of the Old Man. The Caliph professes to 
him that they want help against Godfrey of Bouillon. The 
Viex says he does not give a bouton for Godfrey ; he will send 
one of his Hants-Assis straight to his tent, and give him a 
great knife of steel between fie ct ponmon ! 

After dinner they go out and witness the feat of devotion 
which wc have quoted elsewhere.* They then see the Paradise 
and the lovely Ivorine, with whose beauty Bauduin is struck 
dumb. The lady had never smiled before ; now she declares 
that he for whom she had long waited was come. Bauduin 
exclaims : 

“ ‘ Madame, fu-joii chon qui sui lo vous subgis ? ’ 

Quant la puchellc Tot, lors si geta j. ris, 

Et li dibt : ‘ liauduins, vous estes mes amis ! ’ ” 

The Old One is vexed, but speaks pleasantly to his daughter, 
who replies with frightfully bad language, and declares herself 
to be a Christian. The father calls out to the Calijjh to kill 
her. The Caliph pulls out a big knife and gives him a blow 
that nearly cuts him in two. The amiable Ivorine says she 
will go with Bauduin : 

“ ‘ Se mes pi:res cst mors, n’en donne un paresis ! ’ ” 

We need not follow the story further, as I did not trace 
beyond this point any distinct derivation from our Traveller, 
with the exception of that allusion to the incombustible covering 

‘ • VoL i. p. 137. 
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of the napkin of St. Veronica, which I have quoted at pp. 194, 
195 of this volunfe. But including this, here are at least 
seven different themes borrowed from Marco Polo’s book, on 
which to be sure his poetical contemporary plays the most 
extraordinary variations. 


XIII. Nature of Poeo’s I^fFLUENCE on Geograpiiicae 
Knowi.eixu*. 

79. Marco Polo contributed such a vast amount of new 
facts to the knowledge C‘f llic Earth’s surface, that one might 
have ex2)ectcd liis book to have had a sudden effect 
upon the Science of Geography: but no such result 
occurred speedily, nor was its beneficial effect of any 
long duration. 

No doubt several causes contributed tC' the slowness of its 
action upon the notions of Cosniographers, of which the unreal 
character attributed to the lk>ok\ as a collection of romantic 
marvels rather than of geograi>hical and historical facts, may 
have been one, as Santareni urges. Put the essential causes 
were no doubt the imperfect nature of publication before the 
invention of the press ; the traditional character which clogged 
geography as well as all other branches of knowledge in the 
Middle Ages ; and the entire absence of scientific principle in 
what passed for gcograpliy, so that there w as no organ equal 
to the assimilation of a large mass of new^ knowledge. 

Of the action of the first cause no examples can be more 
striking than we find in the false conception of the Caspian as 
a gulbof the Ocean, entertained by Strabo, and the opposite 
error in regard to the Indian Sea held by Ptolemy, who regards 
it as an enclosed basin, wdien wc contrast these with the cor- 
rect ideas on both subjects possessed by Herodotus. 

80. As regards the second cause alleged, wc may say that 
down nearly to the middle of the 15th century^osmographers, 
as a rule, made scarcely any attempt to reform their General cha- 
maps by any elaborate search for new matter, or by SycdieSSi 
lights that might be collected frpm recent travellers. 

Their world was in its outline that handed, down by the tradi- 
tions of their craft, ai^ sanctioned by some Father of the church, 
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such as Orosius of Isidore, and sprinkled with a combination of 
classical and medieval legend Almost universally the earth’s 
surface is represented as filling the greater part of a circular 
disk, rounded by the ocean. Jerusalem occupies the central 
point, because it was found written in the Prophet P'zckiel : 

Haec dicit Dominus Dens: Ista est yentsaletn, in medio gentium 
posui earn, et in circuit n ejus terras,** The Terrestrial Paradise 
was represented as occupying the extreme East, because it was 
found in Genesis that the Lore} planted a garden eastward in 
Eden.* Gog and Magog were set in the far north of nortli- 
east, because it was said again in Ezekiel : “ lure Ego super tc 
Gog Principem capitis Mosoih et Thubal , . , et asccndcre tc 
faciani dc hiteribus AquilonisP whilst. probably the topography 
of those mysterious nationalities was completed by a girdlt' of 
mountains out of the Alexandrian Fables. The loose and 
scanty nomenclature was mainly borrowed from Pliny or 
Mela through such Fathers as we have named ; whilst vacant 
spaces were occupied byAmazons, Arimaspians, and the realm 
of Prestcr John. A favourite representation of the inhahittd 

earth was ,this a great O enclosing a T, wliich thus 

divides the circle in three parts ; the greater or halt-circle 
being Asia, the two quarter circles Eurojje and Africa.t • 

8 1 . liven Ptolemy seems to have been almost unknown ; 
and indeed had his (icography been ctudied it might have 
Koser tended to some greater endeavours after accuracy. 
geJi^-apher Roger Bacon, whilst lamenting tlie exceeding 

deficiency of geographical knowledge in the Latin 
w'orld, and purposing to essay an exactor distribution of 
countries, says he will not attempt to do so by latitude and 
longitude, for that is a .system of w hich the Latins have learned 
nothing. He himself, whilst still somewhat burdened by the 
authoritative dicta of “saints and .sages” of past times, ven- 
tures at least to criticize some of the latter, such as Pliny and 
Ptolemy, and declares his intention to have recourse to the 


• * This circumstance does not however 

f *' Veggiamo in prima in general la CcrrJl 
Come resiede, e come il mar la serra. 

Vn T dentro ad un O mo^tra il disegno 
C6ine in tre parti fu diviA> il ^^ondo, 

K U ftUi>ersore 6 ii maggior regno 


show in the Vulgate. 

Asia chiamata : ii gainbo ritto i negnu 
Che parte il terzo nome dal secondo : 
Affkica, dtco. da Kukopa : il mare 
Meditcrraa tra esse in mezzo appare. 

-Z*# S/fra, del Dali, Lib. iii. st. ii. 
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info^ation of those who have travelled 'most extensively over 
the Earth’s surfac 5 . And judging from the good use he makes, 
in his description of the northern parts of the world, of the 
Travels of Rubruqiiis, whom he had known and questioned, 
besides diligently studying his narrative, wc might have 
expected much in Geography from this great nuin, liad similar 
materials been available to him for other jjarts of the earth. 
I do not gather, however, that he actually constructed any 
niap.^ ^ 

^2.^he Map of •Marino Sanuto the iCIdcr, constructed 
])etween 1300 and 1320, may he regarded as an excej)tionaIly 
favourable specimen ot the cosrnogj aoliv iji v'ogue, 

1 . * ' Maw).; 

for, the author was a dihgent invi‘slig<ilor ajid com- s...r. t-tbc 

' . . ^ ] l. u » . 

[)iler, and evidently took a coiisidciahlc int<.‘rest in 
(ieograi)]!}'. Nor is the ma[> w ithout --om** result (^f these cha- 
racteristics. His rej)res<.‘ntatio/) t)f' h.iu'ope, Northern Africa, 
Syria, A^ia Minor, j\ra})ia an<.l \i< two gulfs, is a fair approxi- 
mation to general fans; his collectcal knowlc'dgc has enabled 
him to locate, witli more k>s of general Irulh, (leorgia, the 
Iron Gates, Gathat', tlu' riain of .Mc^rjiian, Huplirates and 
Persia, llagilad, Kais, Aden ithough <.>n the* wrong side 
of the Red Sea), Ab}''>sinia /angib.\r fZV//. ), Jidda, 

{Xedr). BiiJ after all the traditional forms are to(.> stning 

for him. Jerusalem is still tin* centre of fhe tlisk of the ha])it- 
ablc earth, so that llu* (list a nee is as great iVom S^ria to (iades 
in the extreme West, as fioin S> ri<i to tlic India Interior of 
Pre.ster Je>lm whicli terminates tin* extreme h'ast. And Africa 
beyond the Arabian Gull is carried, according io tlie Arabian 
modification of Pte)lemy’s misconception, far to the Paistward 
until it almost meets the prominent shores of India. 

83. The first genuine medieval attempt at a geographical 
construction tliat I know of, free from the traditional ido/a, is the 
Map of the known World from the Portulano Medicco Catalan 
(ill the Laurentian Library), of which an extract is en- 
graved in the atlas of Baldcllo-Boni’s Polo. I need not 
describe it, however, because I canndt satisfy •myself 
that it makes much use of Polo’s contributions, and 
its facts have been embodied in a more ambitious work of the 
next generation, the celebrated Catalan Map of 1375 in the 

* Sec 0 /Ms J/if/uSf Venice cd. i^p. 142, 
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great Library of Paris. This also, but on a larger scale and 
in a more comprehensive manner, is an hdhest endeavour to 
represent the known world on the basis of collected facts, 
casting aside all theories pseudo-scientific or pseudo-theolo- 
gical ; and a very remarkable work it is. In this map it seems 
to me Marco Polo's influence, I will not say on geography, but 
on map-making, is seen to the greatest advantage. His Book 
is the basis of the Map as regards Central and Further Asia, 
and partially as regards India. ^His names arc often sadly per- 
verted, and it is not always easy to understand the vl#w that 
the compiler took of his itineraries. Still we have Cathay 
admirably placed in the true position of China, as a great 
Empire filling the south east of Asia. The Eastern Pcninspla 
of India is indeed absent altogether, but the Peninsula of 
Hither India is for the first time in the History of Geography 
represented with a fair approximation to its correct form and 
position, and Sumatra also {Jaud) is not badly placed. Cara- 
jan, Vocian, Mien, and Bangala, are located with a just con- 
ception of their relation to Cathay and to India. Many details 
in India foreign to j^olo's book, and some in Cathay (as well 
as in Turkestan and Siberia, which have been entirely derived 
from other sources) have been embodied in the Map. But the 
study of his Book has, I conceive, been essentially the basis of 
those great portions which I have specified, and the additional 
matter has not been in mass sufficient id perplex the compiler. 
Hence we really see in this Map something like the idea of 
Asia that the Traveller himself would have presented had he 
bequeathed a Map to u.s. 

84. In the following age we find more frequent indications 
that Polo's book was diffused and read. And now that the 
Confusions Spirit of discovcry began to stir, it was apparently 
regarded in a juster light as a Book of Facts, and not 
as a mere Romman du Grant Kaau* But in fact 
cnucavuiir produccd ncw supplies of crude information 

ncwTrld old greater abundance than the knowledge of geogra- 
wformauoii. pj^^^s was prepared to digest or co-ordinate, and the 
consequence is that the magnificent Work of Fra Mauro (1459), 


* In or about 1426, Prince Pedro of Portugal, the elder brother of the illus* 
triaps Prince Henry, being on a visit tdA^enice was presented by the Signory with 
a copy of Marco Polo’s Book, together with a map already alluded to 
P, Henry^ pp. 61, 62). ^ 


graph y of 
the z6th 
century, 
from the 
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though the result of immense labour in the collection of facts 
and the cndeavoui* to combine them, really gives a consider- 
ably less accurate idea of Asia than that which the Catalan 
Map had afforded.* 

And when at a still later date the great burst of discovery 
eastward and westward took effect, the results of all attempts 
to combii^ the new knowledge with the old was most un- 
happy. The first and crudest forms of such combinations 
attempted to realize the ideas of Columbus regarding the 
identity of his discoveries with the regions of the Great Kaan’s 
dominion but cve*n after America bad vindicated its inde- 
pendent position on the surface of the globe, and the new 
knowledge of the Portuguese had introduced CHINA where 
the Catalan map of the i!tth century liad presented Catiiay, 
the latter country, with the whole of Polo’s nomenclature, was 
shoved away to the nortli, forming a separate system. Hence- 
forward the influence of Polo’s work on maps was simply 
injurious ; and when to his mnneneJature was added a 
sprinkling of Ptolemy’s, as was u^aial throughout the f6th 
century, the result was a most extraordinary hotch-i)otch, 
ccnveyiiig no approximation to any consistent representation 
of facts. 

Thus, in a map of 1522,$ running the eye aknig the north 
of liurdpe and Asia from West to ICast, we fjiid the following 
succession of names : •Grocnlamlia, or Greenland, as a great 
peninsula overlapping that of Norvegia and Succia ; Livonia, 
Plescovia and Moscovia, Tarlaria bounded on the South by 


This is partly ilue also to Fra Mauro's i eversion to the fancy of the circular 
disc limiting the inhabited poition of the earth. 

t An early graphic instance of this is Ruysch's famous map (150S). The 
following extract of a work printed as late as 1533 is an example of the like con- 
fusion in veibal description: “The Territories which are beyond the limits of 
Ptoleniy^s Tables have not yet been described on certain authority. Behind the 
Sinac and the Seres, and beyond 180^ of East Longitude, many countries were dis- 
covered by one Marco Polo a Venetian and others, and the sea coasts of those 
countries have now recently again been explored by Columbus the Genoese and 
Amerigo Vespucci in navigating the Western Ocean .... To this part (of Asia) 
belong the territory called that of the [or CodbsU, Newfoundland}, 

Florida^ the Desert of Lop^ Tangid, Cathay ^ the realm of Mexico (wherein is the 
vast city of Temistitan^ built in the middle of a great lake, but which the older 
travellers styled Quinsay), besides Paria^ Uraha^ and the countries of the CanibaJsP 
(yoanfiis Schoneri Carolostadtii Opus Geo^* quoted by Humboldt, jBxamen^ V* 
171, 172). 

t ToHus Europae et Asiae Tabula Geographical AucSsre Thoma D. Aucuparso* 
Edita Argcfttorali^ MDXXi^’* Copied in Witsen. 
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Scithia extra Ifnatim, and on the East, by the Rivers Ochardes 
and Baiitisis (out of Ptolemy), which are Snade to flow into 
the Arctic Sea. South of these are Anrcacithis and Asmirea 
(Ptolemy's Auxacitis and Asrnircea)^ and Serica Kegio. Then 
following the northern coast Balor Regio (J), Judei Clausi (the 
Shut-up Nations) who impinge upon the Polisacits, flow- 

ing into the Northern Ocean in Lat. 75° but vvhich»*is in fact 
no other than Polo's Pulisa 7 ighin !* Immediately south of 
this is T/iolomofi Provifida (Polo’s again), and on the coast 
Tafigiity Cathaya, the Rivers Caratnormi iind Oaiaji (a misread- 
ing of Polo's Quiufi), Q/iifisay and Jla/zgi. 

85. The Maps of Mercator (1587) and Magini (1597) are 
similar in character, but more elaborate, introducing Chinn as 

a separate system. Such iiidced also is Plaeu’s Map 
(1 663) cxccptiiig that Ptolcmy’s contributions are 

ance 

p.jio’^no- reduced to one or two. 

menclaturc , lAr /✓- 

In bausons Ma]) (1659) the data of Polo and the 
medieval Travellers arc more cautiously handled, but a new 
clement of confusion is introduced in the form of numenjus 
features derived from l^drisi. 

It is scarcely worth while to follow the matter further. 
With the increase of knowledge of Northern Asia from the 

Russian side, and that of China from the Maps of Mariini, 

* • 

followed by the surveys of the Jesuits, and with ‘'the 'real 
science brought to bear on Asiatic Ge*ography by such men 
as De risle and D’Anville, mere traditional nomenclature gra- 
dually disappeared. And the task which the study of Polo 
has provided for the geographers of later daj s lias been chiefly 
that of determining the true localities that his book describes 
under obsolete or corrupted name.s. 

86. Before concluding it may be desirable to say a few 
words on the subject of important knowledge other than 

geographical, which various person^ have supposed 
that Marco Polo must have introduced from lilastern 
Asia to Europe. 

Rc*spccting the mariner’s compass and gunpowder 
I shall say nothing, as no one now, I believe, imagines 
Marco to have had anything to do with their introduction. 
But from a highly respcctabk; source in recent years wc have 
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seen the introduction of Block-printing into Europe connected 
with the name of our Traveller. The circumstances are stated 
as follows : * 

In the beginninjj of the r5th century a mnn named Panfilo Castaldi. 
of Fcltro .... w;is employed by the Government of the Republic to 
engross deeds and public edicts of \.i’'ious kinds .... the initial letters 
at tlie commencement of the writini^ bein;^ usually ornanu tited with red 
ink, or illuminated in j;old and Cvdours. 

“According to Sansovino, certain stamps or types had be<m invented 
some lime previous!) b)" Pietro di ^Nat.de, Ihsho]) of .\([iiileia.t These 
were made of Munmo ghirs-. weie ns<al to stamp (w* pu'nt the outline 
of the large initial lelt'ers of pubiie doeumt'nt*^, which wore afterward'- 
filled up l>y hand .... I'anhlo C’ lsf.ddi impio\ od on these gl.is.s type? 
by having others made of ^^.ood or meud ; ami lni\ mg .seen several Chinese 
Bopks, vhich the fimous l;a\ell<-r Mairo poK> had linaight from China 
.ind of whirli the entof* \C\\ is printed A\ii!i r> blocks, he caused 

moveable wooilen ty|u ^ to be oi ule. < e li t)pe uiou.: a single letter, 
aiul with iIksi' he ]nino.<i uxtiai b: s .md sin.pt ]< i\t.s at \ enicc. 
in the )CMr i ph. Some of liie^e irt' '.iid to ]>e [ua’^^eived 

among tlu' an'hix .a .... 

“The tiadition <\.nt:mu • tl. a j.-hn I'.iii'', of .... be-'amc 

aocjuainted with md pas-i^l •- mo- MiiK'V.ith liim m his 

ionujN at f'cllie 

aii(.l in siiort <k*vehdu‘il fiom \hc kiun\k’(l;gv s») ac([iiircd the 
great invcuition of printing-. Mr. (fnr/.on gxie.s on to say that 
Panfilo Castaldi was l>«>rn in 1 39 'b died in 1490, and 

that he gives llie story as he found it in an article written 
by ]Jr. Jacopo I'acerr, of PVltre, in a f\knetian?) newspapci 
called // (t( )idolicu\ \o. 103, (d‘ December Jjllb 1843. 

In a later paper Air. Curzon lluis recurs to the subject : j 

“ 'fhough none f)f tlie curly blot k-bonks have dates alfixcd to them, 
many of them arc Asith reason supposed to bo more ancient than any 
books jjriiited with inoveal)le types. 'I’hcir resemblance to Chinese block- 
books is so exact that they would almost bocm to be copied from the 
books commonly used in China. The ifiiprcssions arc taken off on one 
side of the paper onl\\ and in binding both the C 'hinese and ancient German 
or Dutch block-books^ the blank sides of the pages are placed opposite each 
othery and sometimes pasted together .... 'Phe impressions are not 
taken off with printer’s ink, but 'luith a brouni paint or colour y of a much 

thinner description, more in the nature of Indian ink, as we call ity tvhich 

« 

* A Short Account of Libraries in Jtafyy uy the Hon. R. Curzon ; in Tibhog, 
and Hist. Miscellanies ; IViilobiblon Society y vol. i. 

t P. dei Natali was Bishop of Equilto, a city of the Venetian Lagoons, in the 
latter quarter of the 14th century (see Ughelliy Italia Sacra, X. 87). There is no 
ground for connecting hitn with these inventions (see App. L). 

J Early History cf Pi^ntingy in Phik^bhny vol, vi. p. 23. 
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ts used in printing Chinese books. Altogether the German and Oriental 
block-books arc so precisely alike, in almost ever> respect, that we must 
suppose that the process of printing them must have been copied from 
ancient Chinese specimens, brought from that country by some early 
travellers, whose names have not been handed down to our times.” 

The writer then refers to the tradition about Guttemberg (so it 
is stated on this occasion, not Faust) having learned„CastaIdi^s 
art, &c., mentioning a circumstance which he supposes to 
indicate that Guttemberg had relations with Venice ; and 
appears to assent to the probability of the story of the art 
having been founded on specimens brought home by Marco 
Polo; 

As regards the alleged invention of Panfilo Castaldi, the 
story as related in the first of the preceding extracts is scarcely 
other than a flight of patriotic fancy ; and I shall show in a 
separate notice* from how .slender a nucleus of record it has 
been spun. 

87. But Mr. Curzon’s own observations, which I have 
italicized, about the resemblance of the two systems are very 
Frequent Striking, and seem clearly to indicate the derivation 
SRrerfo'r from China. I should suppose, however, 

diedon'in tradition, if there be any genuine tra- 

fonowng dition of the kind at P'eltrc, the name of Mitrco 
Polo’s. Polo was introduced merely because it was 'so pro- 

minent a name in Eastern Travel. The fact has been gene- 
rally overlooked and forgotten that, for many years in the 
course of the 14th century, not only were missionaries of 
the Roman Church and Houses of the Franciscan Order 
established in the chief cities of China, but a regular trade 
was carried on overlanvf between Italy and China, by way of 
Tana (or Azov), Astracan, Otrar and Kamul, insomuch that 
instructions for the Italian merchant following that route form 
the two first chapters in the Mercantile Handbook of Balducci 
Pegolotti (circa 1340).! Many a traveller besides Marco Polo 
might therefore have brought home the block-books. And 
this is the less to be ascvbcd to him because he so curiously 
omits to speak of the art of printing, when his subject seems 
absolutely to challenge its description. 


* See App&dix 

t This subject has been full}' treated in Cathay and the IVay Thither. 
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XIV. Explanations regarding the Basis adopted for the 
PRESENT Translation. 

88 . It remains to say a few words regarding the basis 
adopted for our English version of the Traveller's record. 

Ramusio’s recension was that which Marsden selected for 
translation. But at the date of his most meritorious publica- 
tion nothing was known of the real literary history of 
Polo’s Book, ana no one was hwarc of the t)cculiar K>;veaby 

^ ^ ^ Maisacll 

value and originality of the French manuscript texts, 
nor had Marsden seen any of them. A translation 
from one of those texts is a translation at first hand ; a trans- 
lation from Ramusio’s Icalian is, as far as I can judge, the 
translation of a translated cojii]>ilatioii from two or more 
translatit:)ns, and therefore, whatever be the merits of its 
matter, inevitably carries us far a.va}' from the spirit and 
stylo of the original narrator. M. Pauthicr, I think, did w^cll 
in adopting for the text of his edition the MSS. which I have 
classed as of the second Type, the more as there had hitherto 
been no publication from thosd texts. ]5ut editing a text in 
the original language, and translating, are tasks different in 
their demands. 

S 9 . It will be clear from what has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages that I sbould not regard as a fair or full repre- 
sentation of Polo’s Work, a version on which the 
Geographic Text did not exercise a material influ- AiniutlSnof 
cncc. But to adopt that Text, with all its awkward- Text o? this 
nesses and tautologies, as the absolute subject of 
translation, would have been a niistjftce. What I have done 
has been, in the first instance, to translate fi'om Pauthier’s 
Text. The process of abridgment in this text, however it 
came about, has been on the whole judiciously executed, get- 
ting rid of the intolerable prolixities of manner which belong 
to many parts of the Original Efictation, but as a general rt^ 
preserving the matter. Having translated this, — not always 
from the Text adopted by Pauthicr himself, but with the 
exercise of my own judgment on the various readings which 
that Editor lays before us, — I then compared the translation 
with the Geographic Text, and transferred fronMUhe latter- not 
only all items of r<»l substance that hacT been omitted, but 
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also all expressions of special interest and character, and occa- 
sionally a greater fullness of phraseology where condensation 
in Pauthicr’s text seemed to have been carried too far. And 
finally I have introduced between braekets everything pecu- 
liar to Ramusio’s version that seemed to me to have a just 
claim to be reckoned authentic, and that could be so intro- 
duced without harshness or mutilation. Many passages from 
the same source which were of interest in themselves, but 
failed to meet one or other of these conditions, have been 
given in the notes. 

90. As regards the reading of proper names and foreign 
words, in which there is so much variation in the different 
MSS. and editions, I have done my best to select 
tendering wliat secmcd to be the true l eading fnuii tlie G. T. 

Saii^s. and Pauthier’s tliree MSS., only in some rare in- 

stances tran.sgressing this limit. 

Where the MSS. in the repetition of a name afforded a 
choice of forms, I have selected that which came nearest the 
real name when known. Thus the G. T. affords Baldasciavi, 
Badascian, Badasciam, Badausiamy Balasian. I adopt Badas- 
CIAN, or in Phiglish spelling Badasiian, because it is closest 
to the real name Badakhshau, Another place ai)pcars as 
NAN, Cabanaty Cobian, I adopt the first because it is* the 
true.st expression of the real name Koh-hendii, In chapters 
23, 24 of Book L, we have in the G. T. Asisiniy AscisdUy 
AscsciUy and in Pauthieris MSS. HasisinSy llarsisinSy &c. I 
adopt A.SCISCIN, or in luiglish spelling Asinsilix, for the 
same reason as before. So w'ith Crejnarty Crern/any Crer- 
maifiy Querman, AngjJic^* Kerman ; Cormos, Hormos, and 
many more.* 

In tw^o or three cases I have adopted a reading which I 
cannot show literatim in any authority, but because such a 
form appears to be the ju.st resultant from the variety of 
readings which are presented, as one takes the mean of a 
number of observations in .surveying when no one can claim 
an absolute preference. 

♦ In Polo’s diction C not unfrequently reprc.sents H, Cormos ^ Hormuz ; 
Camadi probably =; Hamad i ; Caagiu probably Hochau ; Cacian/u = Ilochangfu, 

so on. Thiiys perhaps attributable to Kusticiano’.s Tuscan ear. A true Pisan 
^will absolutely emtort hfe feature.^ in the intensity of his efforts to aspirate suffi- 
ciently the letter C. 
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Polo’s proper names, even in the French Texts, are in the 
main formed oi^ an Italian fashion of spelling.* I see no 
object in preserving such spelling in an English book, so after 
selecting the best reading of the name I express it in English 
spelling, printing Badashan, Pashai, Kenjanfti, instead of 
BadasciaUf Pasciai, Qtiengianfn^ and so on. 

And when a little trouble has been taken to ascertain the 
true form and force of Polo’s spelling of Oriental names and 
technical expressions, it will^ be found that they are in the 
main as accurate as* Italian lips and orthography will admit, 
and not justly liable to those exegetical distortions which 
have been too often applied to them. Thus, for example,. 
Q)caci}iy Gkcl or Ghelan, Tonocain^ Cc?binan, Ondaniqt/c, Bar- 
guerlac. Argon, Sohsiii^iJncscicnUy Toscaol, Bnlargnci, Zardan- 
dan, ylnin, Cangign, Coloman, Gauaiispola, A/ntp/i, Avarian, 
Choiac/i, are not, it will be seen, the ignorant blunderings 
which the interpretations affixed by some commentators would 
imply them to be, but arc t)n the oontrary all but perfectly 
accurate utterances of tlie names and words intended. 

The chapter-headings 1 have generally taken from Pau- 
thier’s Text, but they arc no essential part of the original 
work, and they have been slightly modified or enlarged where 
it* seemed desirable.t 


* In the Venetian dialect < A, and t aie often sounded iis in h'nglish, not as an 
Italian. Some traces of such pronuncjatxon 1 think there are, as in f Cara ja ft, 
Crrazi, and in the Chinese name {srt/ta, p, cxxi> ). Ihu the scrilic of the 

orif^inal work bcinj; a Tuscan, the sj>cIJinjL; is in the main Tuscan, The sound of 
the is however French, as in Qmsc'Ca/r, 

t J .should have pointed out at pp. xxxvi, xxxvii, the verisimilitude of the 
tradition there related by Knmusio, when reganTed by tjje light of genuine Mongol 
piactice, such as is <|uoted in the Ia-«.t paragraph <»f 345 of this volume. 


Nota nKNK.— ZV/t* Appendices frequefttly referred to in the course 0/ 
these Introductory Notices will be found at the end of VoL IL 
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BOOK OF MARCO POLO, 


« PROLOGUE. 


Gri-at PamcES, Empe.’ors, and Kings, Dukes and Mar- 
quises, Counts, Knights and Ikirgesscs ! and People of all 
degrees who desire to get knowledge of the various races of 
mankind and of the diversities of the sundry regions of the 
World, take this Book and cause it to be read to you. For 
ye shall find therein all kinds of wonderful things, and the, 
divers histories of the Great Hermenia, and of Persia, ari4 
of the Land of the Tartars, and of India, and of many 
another country of which our Book doth speak, particularly 
and in regular succession, according to the description of 
Messer Marco Polo, a wise and noble citizen of Venice, as 
he saw them with his own eyes. Some things indeed there 
be therein which he beheld not ; but these he hea^d from 
men of credit and veracity. And we shall set down things 
seen as seen, and things heard as heard only, so that ho jot 
of falsehood may mar the truth of our Book, and ,th|»J. 
who shall read it pr hear it read ^ay put full ifith in the 
truth of all its cohteiits. * • 

V '-s'* 

?or jet roe tel^;;gpu that since qur iRird God did mould 
|s hands Father • ' even until , this 

rer hath t^^ ot Pdgan, or T*^ar, 

\n, or 

yhad sq and; 

Tts of the.i^hrid n^ka Wonders .ais bath had /tins 
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that it woulfl*be a very great pity did he not cause to be 
put in* writing all the great marvels that he had seen, or 
on sure information heard of, so that other people who 
had not these advantages might, by his Book, get such 
knowledge. And I may tell you that in acquiring this 
knowledge he spent in those various parts of the World 
good six-and-twcnty years. Now, being thereafter an 
inmate of the Prison at Genoa, he caused Messer Rusti- 
ciano of Pisa, who was in the said Prison likewise, to 
reduce the whole to writing; and this betel in the year 
1 298 from the birth of Jesus. 


CHAPTER I. 

How THK Two BROTIIRKS POI.0 .set forth from COVSTANTINOI’I.I, 
TO TRAVERSE THE WORLD. 

It came to pass in the year of Christ 1260, when Baldwin 
was reigning at Constantinople,’ that Messer Nicolas Polo, 
the father of my lortl Mark, and Messer MafFeo Polo', the 
brother of Messer Nicolas, were at the said city of Con- 
stantinople, whither they had gone from Venice with 
their merchant’s wares. Now these two Brethren, men 
singularly noble, wise, and provident, took counsel together 
to cross the Greater Sea on a venture of trade ; so they 
laid in a store of jewels and set forth from Constantinople, 
crossing the Sea to Soldaia.* 


Note 1 . — Baldwin 11 . (de Courtenay), the last I.Atin Emperor of 
Constantinople, reigned from 1237 to 1261, when he was expelled by 
Michael Palaeologus. , 

The date in the text is, as we see, that of the Brothers’ voyage across 
the Black Sea. It stands 1250 in all the chief texts. But the figure is 
certainly wrong. We shall .see that, when the Brothers return to Venice 
in 1269, they find Mark, who, according to Ramusio’s version, was born 
ajkf: tbeir departure, 3 lad of fiflhen. Hence, if we rely on Ramusio, 
they must have left Venice about 1253-54. ^And we shall see also 
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that they reached the Wolga in 1261. Hence their *start from Con- 
stantinople may well^have occurred in 1260, and this I have adopted as 
the most probable correction. Where they spent the interval between 
1254 (if they really left Venice so early) and 1260, nowhere api>ears. 
But as their brother, Mark the Elder, in his Will styles himself “ whilom 
of Constantinople^' their head-quarters were probably there. 



Sokiata or Sudak 


Note 2. — In the Midtile Ages the Black Sea, though that name {Mare 
Maura m v. JVtj^rum) was by no means unknown, was generally called 
Mare Ma<^nu7n or Maj us, I'hus Chaucer : - 

^ “In the CiKKi K Ske, 

At many a iinble Arniec haddc he })e.” 

Soldata or Soldachia^ called by Orientals Stidak^ stands on the S.K. 
coast of the Crimea, west of Kaffa. It jiad belonged to the Greek 
P..mpire, and had a considerable Greek population. After the events 
of 1204, it apparently fell to Trebizond. It was taken by the Mongols 
in 1222, and during that century was the great port of intercourse with 
what is now Russia, At an uncertain date, but about the middle of the 
century, the Venetians established a factory there, which in 1287 became 
the seat of a consul. In^ 1323 we find Pope Joim XXlI, complaining to 

n ^ • 
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Uzbek Khan of Sarai that the Christians had been ejected from Soldaia 
and their churclics turned into mosques. Ibn Bafuta, who alludes to 
this strife, counts Sudak as one of the four great ports of the World. 
The Genoese got Soldaia in 1365 and built strong defences, still to be 
seen. Some of the Arab Geographers call the Sea of Azov the Sea of 
Sudak. 

The Elder Marco Polo in his Will (1280) bequeaths to the Francis- 
can Friars of the place a house of his in Sohhichia^ reserving life occu- 
pation to his own son and daughter then residing in it. Probably this 
establishment already existed when the two Brothers went thither. 
{Elie (ie Laprtmaudaie^ passim ; Gold. Horde §7 * Mos/ze/w, App. 14S ; 
Hu Blit. I. 28, II. 414 ; Cathay^ 231-33 ; //civ/, II. jiassim.) 


CHAPTER IT. 

How THK Two Brothkks wknt on 151 . von I) Solo VIA. 

Havkvg stayed a while at Soldaia, they considered the 
matter, and thought it well to extend their journey further. 
So they set forth from Soldaia and travelled till they came to 
the court of a certain Tartar Prince, Bakca Kaan by name, 
whose residences were at Saka' and at Boi.gaha, [ii'n(l.who 
was esteemed one of the most liberal and courteous Princes 
that ever was among the I'artars].* This Barca was 
delighted at the arrival of the Two. Brothers, and treated 
them with great honour ; so they presented to him the 
whole of the jewels that they had brought with them. The 
Prince was highly pleasetl with these, and accepted the 
offering most graciously, causing the Brothers to receive at 
least twice its value. 

After they had spent a twelvemonth at the court of this 
Prince there broke out a great war between Barca and 
Al^u, the Lord of th^ Tartars of the Levant, and great 
hosts were mustered on either side.* 

But in the end Barca, the Lord of the Tartars of the 
Pi^nt, was defeated, thougti’on both sides there was great 
slaughter. Ahd by reason of this war^'no one could travel 
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without peril of Ji')eing taken ; thus it was at least on the 
road by which the Brothers had come, though there was no 
obstacle to their travelling forward. So the Brothers, finding 
they could not retrace their steps, determined to go for- 
ward. Quitting Bolgara, therefore, they proceeded to a city 
called UcACA, which was at the extremity of the kingdom 
of the Lord of the Ponent ;■* and thence departing again, 
and passing the great RIa er,Tigris, they travelled across a 
Desert which cxteofideil for seventeen days’ journey, and 
wherein they found neither town nor village, falling in only 
with the tents of Tartars occupictl with their cattle at 
pasture.* 


Notk 1 . “-Bark.'i Klian, thiid (.f Jiiji the firsl-korn of C'ljiDghiz, 
ruled the / of J uji and i''in{)ire of Kipfhak (Soiitliern Rii.ssia) from 
1257 to 1265. He was the first .Musuhnan .sovereign of lu’s race. His 
(’liief residenee was at S\r ai (Sara of the tcKt) a c’ity founded by his 
brother and jiredeces.soi Ifitil, on the lunks of the Akhluba branch of 
the Wolga. In the nc.xit rentury Ilin IkUuta descrilies Sarai as a very 
handsome and poimlous city, so laigc that it made half a day's journey 
to ride tlirough it. 'flic iiihabiUiiit.s were Mongols. Aiis (or Alans), 
Kipchaks, Circassians, Russians, and Greeks, besides the foreign Moslem 
merchant.: who had a walled cpiarter. Another Mahoinedan traveller of 
the same century says th« city itself was not walled, but, “ 'rhe Khan’s 
Ikxlace was a great edifu e surmounted ]>y a golden crescent weighing two 
kantars of Egypt, and encompassed by a wall tlanked with tow'ers,” &c. 

Sarai became the scat of both a Latin and a Russian nietroi)aIiian, 
and of more than one Franciscan convent. It was destroyed by Timur 
on his second invasion of Kipciiak (1395 b), and extinguished by the 
Russians a century later. It is the scene of Chaucer’s half-told tale of 
Cambuscan ; — 

* ‘ At Surra, in the Londe of Tartarie, 

There dwelt a King that werried Russie.” 

Several sites exhibiting extensive ruins near the banks of the Akhtuba 
have been identified with Sarai ; two in particular. One%f these is not 
far from the great elbow of the Wolga aA Tzaritzyn : the other much 
lower down, at Selitrennoi Gorodok or Saltpetre-Town,” not far above 
Astracan. 

The upper site exhibits by far the most extensive traces of former 
population, and is declared unhesitatkigly to be the sole site of Sarai by 
Gregorieflf, who carried on excavations among the remains for four 
years, though witli what, precise results I have not been able to 
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The most dense part of the remains, consisting <jf mounds and earth- 
works, traces of walls, buildings, cisterns, dams, and innumerable caiials, 
extends for about 7 J miles in the vicinity of the town of Tzarev, but a 
tract of 66 miles in length and 300 miles in circuit, commencing from 
near the head of the Akhtuba, presents remains of like character, though 
of less density, niarking the ground occupied by the villages which en- 
circled the capital. About 2J miles to the N.W. of Tzarev ^a vast mass 
of such remains, surrounded by the traces of a brick rampart, points out 
the presumable position of the Imperial Palace. 

M. Gregorieff appears to admit ijo alternative. Yet it seems certain 
that the indications of Abulfeda, Pegolotti, an dr others, with regard to the 
position of the capital in the early part of the 14th century, are not con- 
sistent with a site so far from the Caspian. Moreover, F. H. Miiller 
states that the site near Tsarev is known to the Tartars as the Sarai 
of Janibek Khan.” Now it is worthy of note that in the coinage of 
Janibek we repeatedly find as the place of mintage, JVbra SaraL Is it 
not possible, therefore, that both the sites which we have mentioned 
were successively occupied by the Mongol capital ; that the original 
Sarai of Batu was at Selitrennoi Gorotlok, and that the Ntiv Sarai of 
Janibek was established by him or one of his immediate predecessors 
on the upper Akhtuba ? 

(Four Years of Archmological Researches amon^ the Ruins of Sarai 
[in Russian], by M. Gregorieff [who appears to have also published a 
pamphlet specially on the site, but this has not been available] ; Historisch- 
geographische Darstellung des Stromsystems dcr IVoIga, von Ferd. Ileinr, 
MulleTy Berlin, 1839, 568-77 ; Ibn Bat II. 447 ; Not ct Extraits^ XIII. 
i. 286; Pallas^ Voyages; Cathay y 231, &c. ; Erdmann, Nufdf Axiiatici, 
pp. 362 seqq,) 


Note 2. — Bolghak, our author's Bolgara, was the capital of the 
region sometimes called Great Bulgaria, by Abulfeda Inner Bulgaria, 
and stood a few miles from the ^left bank of the Wolga, in latitude about 
54 ° 54'f 5ind 90 miles below Kazan, '^e old Arab writers regarded it as 
nearly the limit of the habitable wgrld, and told wonders of the cold, 
the brief summer nights, and the fossil ivory that was found in its vicinity. 
This was exported, and with peltry, wax, honey, hazel-nuts, and Russia 
leather, formed the staple articles of trade. The last item derived from 
Bolghar the name which it stiU bears all over Asia. Bolghar seems to 
have been the northern limit of Arab travel, and was visited by the 
curious (by iBn Batuta among others) in order to witness the phenomena 
of the short summer night, as travellers now visit Hammerfest to witness 
its enrire absence. 

Russian chroniclers speak of an earlier capital of the Bulg^rto 
Idngdom, Btakhimov near the mouth of the Kama, destroyed by Andti#, 
Ckttiid I>uk0 of Rostov and Susdalv about 1 x6o ; and this may have been 
91^^ rderred to in the earlier Arabic accounts. The fullest of these 
ir% fbn FozUn, who accompanied an em|t;^y from the Court of 
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Baghdad to Bolghar^ in a,d. 921. The King ^tid people had about 
this time been converted to Islam, having previously, as it would seem, 
professed Christianity. Nevertheless a Mahomedan writer of the 14th 
century says the people had then long renounced Islam for the worship 
of the Cross. {Not et £xtr, XIIL i. 270.) 

Bolghar was first captured by the Mongols in 1225. It seems to have 
perished eariy in the 15 th century, after which Kazan practically took 
its place. Its position is still marked by a village called Bolgari, where 
ruins of Mahomedan character remain, and where coins and inscriptions 
have been found. Coins of the J^ings of Bolghar, struck in the loth 
century, have been des^^ribed by Fraehn, as well as coins of the Mongol 
period struck at Bolghar. Its latest known coin is of a.h. 818 
(a.d. 1415-16). A history of Bolghar was written in the first half of the 
1 2 th century by Yakub I bn Noman, Kadhi of the city, but tliis is not 
known to be extant. 



Ruin^ ofBotgliixr. 


Fraehn shows ground for believing the people to have been a mixture 
of Fins, Slavs, and Turks. Nicephorus Gregoras siip|>oses that they 
took their name from the great river on which they dwelt (BoAya). 

The severe and lasting winter is spoken of by I bn Fozlan and other 
old writers in terms that seem to point to a modern mitigation of ditpate^ 
It is remarkable, too, that Ibn Fozlan speaks of the aurora as of very 
frequent occurrence, which is not now the case in that latitude, W^e 
may suspect this frequency to have been connected with the greater cold 
indicated, and perhaps with a different position of the magnetic pole. 
Ibn Fozlan’s account of the aumra is very striking: — ^“Shortly before 
sunset the horizon became all very ruddy, and at the ^me time^ X he^ 
sounds in the upper air, with a dull rustling. I looked up b^dd 
swiping over me fire^red cloud, from which these sounds and 

in it movements as it were of men and horses j the men graspipg Jkjws, 
lances, and swords. This I ihovt^H I saw^ Then/.thcre 

appeared a white cloud ^of lik^ m it also J beMd 

men, and these rushed^, against the former as one squadK^> ^ 
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chaiTjes another. Wll were so terrified at this that we turned with 
humble prayer to the Almighty, whereupon the natives about us won- 
dered and broke into loud laughter. We, however, continued to gaze, 
seeing how one cloud charged the other, remained confused with it a 
while, and then sundered again. These movements lasted deep into the 
night, and then all vanished.^' 

{Fraehn^ Ueber die lVo/ga-jBu/^are^t, 'Petersb. 1832 ; Go/d, Horde, 8, 
9, 423-4 ; e/ Ex/r. II. 541 ; Ibn Bat, II. 398 ; Buschings Mag, V. 
492; Erdmann, Numi Asiat, I. 315-318, 333-4> 520-535; Niceph, 
Gregara^y II. 2, 2.) 

Note 3. — Alau is Polo’s representation of the name of Huldku, 
brother of the Great Kaans Mangu and Kublai, and founder of the 
Mongol dynasty in Persia. In the Mongol pronunciation, guttural and 
palatal consonants are apt to be elided, hence this spelling. The same 
name is written by Pope Alexander IV., in addressing the Khan, Olao, 
by Pacliymeres and Gregoras XaXav and XaXaoi*, by PI ay ton Haolon, 
by Ibn Batuta Huldun, as well as in a letter of Plulaku’s own, as given 
by Makrizi. 

The war in question is related in Rashfduddfn’s history, and by 
Polo himself towards the end of theVork. It began in the summer of 
1262, and ended about eight months later. Hence the Polos must 
have reached Barka’s Court in 1261. 

Marco always <%)plies to the Mongol Khans of Persia the title of 
Lords of the East ” (ZmT///), and to the Khans of Kipchak that of 
Lords of the West’' (Ponent), We use the term Levant still with a 
similar specific application, and in another form Anatolia, ^ think it 
best to preserve the terms Levant and Ponent used in this way. 

Note 4. — Ukaka or Ukek was a town on the right bank of the 
Wolga, nearly equidistant between Sarai and Bolghar, and about six 
miles south of the modem Saratov, where a village called Uwek still 
exists. Ukek is not mentioned before the Mongol domination, and is 
supposed to have been of Mongol foundation, as the name Ukek is said 
in Mongol to signify a dam of hurdles. The city is mentioned by Abul- 
feda as marking the extremity of “ the empire of the Barka Tartars,” 
and Ibn Batuta speaks of it as ** one day distant from the hills of the 
Russians.” Polo therefore means that it was tlie frontier of the Ponent 
towards Russia. Ukek was the site of a Franciscan convent in the 
14th century ; it is mentioned several times in the campaigns of Timur, 
and was destroyed by his ^rmy. It is not mentioned under the form 
Ukek after this, but appears as Uwek and Uwesh in Russian documents 
of the i6th century. Perhaps this was always the Slavonic form, for it 
already is written Uguech ( = Uwek) in Wadding’s r4th century catdogue 
of convents. Anthony^Jenkinsonrj in Hakluyt, gives an observation of 
it^ bidtude, as Oweke /51® 40'), ^tid Christopher Burrough, in the same 
gives a description of it as Oueak, the latitude as 51® 30^ 
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In his time (1579) there were the remains of a “very faire stone castle ” 
and city, with old tombs exhibiting sculptures and inscriptions. All 
these have long vanished. Burrough was told by the Russians that the 
town “ was swallowed into the earth by the justice of God, for the wicked- 
nesse of the people that inhabited the same.” Lepechin in 1769 found 
nothing remaining but part of an earthen rampart and some under- 
ground vaults of large bricks, which the people dug out for use. He 
speaks of coins and other relics as frequently found, and the like have 
been found more recently. Coins with Mongol Arab inscriptions, 
struijjc at Ukek by Tuktiigai Khan in 1306, have been described by 
Fraehn and Erdmann. ^ • 

{Frae/ifi, Ueber iHc cJienialige Mo fig, Stadt Petersb. 1835 ; 

Gobi/, Horde ; Jbti, J/at, II. 414 ; Abulfeday in V. 365 ; Ann, 

Mimrnm,, sub anno, 1400; Prtis de la CroL\\ IJ. 355, 3S3, 388; Hak-^ 
luyf, ed. 1809, 1 . 375 and 4^2; Lepcc/iiri, lagtbifc/i der Rcise, 

I. 235-7.) 

Notk 5. — 'The great River I’igen or 'Pigris is the WoJga, as Pauthier 
rightly shows. It receives the same name from the Monk Pascal of 
Vittoria in 1338 {Cat/iay, p. 23 1). I'erhaps this rose out of some 
legend that the d'lgns was a reappearance of the same river. The 
ecclesiastical historian, Nit ephonis Cullr^lus, a]>pcMis to imply that the 
Tigris coming fioiu Paradise ilows under the Caspian to emerge in 
Kurdistan (see IX. 19). 

Tlie “ I 7 days ” a[4)lics to one stretch of <.ieserl. The whole journey 
from Ukek to Bokhara would take some ^>0 tiays at least. Ibn Batuta 
is 58 days from Sarai to Bokhara, and of the last section he says “vre 
entered the Desert which extends between Kliwan/in and Bokhara, and 
7o/ih7i has an iwUni of 1 S days' jour fu\\ (III. 19). 


CHAPTER III. 

liOW' THK 'PWO BROPHERS, AFTER CROS.SINC, A DeSF.RT, C.\ME TO THE 

City of Bocara, and fell in with ci-rtain Envoys there. 

After they had passed the desert, they arrived at a verj’^ 
great and noble city called BocarX, the territory of which 
belonged to a king whose n^me was Barac, and is also 
called Bocara. The city is the best in all Persia.* And 
when they had got thither, they foun#they could neither 
proceed furtlier forward, nor yet turn back again ; wherefore 
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they abode in that city of Bocara for ^three years. And 
whilst they were sojourning in that city, there came from 
Alan, Lord of the Levant, Envoys on their way to the 
Court of the Great Kaan, the Lord of all the Tartars in 
the world. And when the Envoys beheld the Two Brothers 
they were amazed, for they had never before seen Latins in 
that part of the world. And they said to the Brothers : 

Gentlemen, if ye will take^our counsel, ye will find great 
honour and profit shall come therebfV’ So they replied, 
that they would be right glad to learn how. In truth,” 
^ said the Envoys, “ the Great Kaan hath never seen any 
Latins, and he hath a great desirb so to do. Wherefore, 
if ye will keep us comjmny to his Court, ye may (le])en(l 
upon it that he will be right glad to see you, and will 
treat you with great honour and liberality ; whilst in our 
company ye shall travel with perfect security, and need 
fear to be molested by nobody.” * 


Note 1. — Hayton also calls Bokhara a city of Persia, and I see 
Vambery says that, up till the concpiest by Chinghiz, Bokhara, Saniar- 
kancl, Balkh, cVc., were considered to belong to Persia. (Yrt/fr/s, p. 377.) 

King Harac is Borrak Khan, great granchion of C’liagatai, and sove- 
reign of the Ulils of Chagatai, from 1264 to 1270. 'The I^olos, no 
doubt, reached Bokhara before 1264, but Borrak must have been sove- 
reign some time before they left it. 

Note 2. — The language of the envoys seems rather to imply that 
they were the Great Kaan’s own people returning from the Court of 
Hulaku. And Rashid mentions that Sartak, the Kaan’s ambassador to 
Hulaku, returned from Persia in the year that the latter prince died. It 
may have been his party that the Venetians joined, for the year almost 
certainly was the same, viz. 1265. If so, another of the party was 
Bayan, afterwards the greatest of Kublai’s captains, and much celebrated 
in the sequel of this book (see Erdmann's lanudschin^ p. 214). 

Marsden justly notes th^it Marco habitually speaks of Latins^ never 
of Franks. Yet I suspect his own mental expression was FaraftgL 
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• CHAPTER IV. 

liow THK Two Brothers took the Envoy.s’ counski,, and went 
TO the Court ok the Great Kaan. 

So when the Two Brothers liail made their arrangements, 
tliey set out on their travels, in com[)any with the Envoys, 
and journeyed for a whole year, going northward and 
north-eastward, before they Teached the Court of that 
ih'ince. And on their journey they saw man}' mar\el.s of 
divers and sundry kinds. Isut of these we shall say nothing 
at jiresent, because jMciser .Mark, who has likewise seen 
them all, will gi\e you a Tull .iciounl of (hem in the Book 
which follows. 


C il A I’ l l' R \ . 

IltAV INI 'VWn iilA I 1 N ' k'. AKM \ : i \l in: koiRI t>» UlL 
i T Hi A I 1'. V 

VVhk.n the Two Brothers got to the (Ireat Kaan, he re- 
ceived them with great honour .uul hospitality, and showed 
much jileasure at their visit, asking them a great number of 
<.|uestions. First he asked about the emperors, how they 
maintained their ilignity. and administered justice in their 
dominion.s ; and how they went forth to battle, and so 
forth. And then he askeil the like cjuestions about the 
kings and princes and other potentates. 


CHAPTER yi. 

How 'THE Great Kaan asked ai.e arout the manners of the 

CHRISTEANS, and PARTieUl,ARLY ABOUT THE POPE OK ROME. 

And then lie inquired about the Pope and the Church, 
and about all that ij done at Rome, and all the customs of 
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the Latins. And the Two Brothers to^l him the truth in 
all its particulars, with order and good sense, like sensible 
men as they were ; and this they were able to do as they 
knew the Tartar language well.' 


Note 1. — The word generally used for Pope in the original is 
Apostoilk (Apostoluus), the usual French expression of that age. 

It is remarkable that for the jnost part the text edited by I’aiithier 
has the correcter Oriental form Tatar, instead cf the usual Tartar. 


CHAPTER VII. 

How THE Oreat Kaan sent the Two Brothers as his Knvoas ro 

THE I’Ol'E. 

When that Prince, W'hose name w'as Ccblay Kaan, Lord 
of the Tartars all over the earth, anti of all the kingdoms 
and provinces, and territories of that vast quarter of the 
world, had heard all that the Brothers had to tell him about 
the ways of the Latins, he was greatly pleased, anti he took 
it into his head that he would send tiiem tin an Embassy tt) 
the Pope. So he urgently desiretl them to undertake this 
mission along with one of his Barons ; and they replied that 
they would gladly execute all his commands as those of 
their Sovereign Lord. Then the Prince sent to summon 
to his presence one of his Barons whose name was Cogatal, 
and desired him to get ready, for it was proposed to send 
him to the Pope along with the Two Brothers. The Baron 
replied that he would execute the Lord’s commands to the 
best of his ability. 

After this ‘the Prince caused letters from himself to the 
Pope to be indited in the Tartar tongue,’ and committed 
them to the Two Brothers and to that Baron of his own, 
and charged them with wh^t he wished them to say to the 
F^pe. Now the' contents of the letter were to this pur- 
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port : He begged ^hat the Pope would send as many as an 
hundred persons of our Christian faith; intelligent men, 
acquainted with the Seven Arts,^ well qualified to enter 
into controversy, anii able clearly to prove by force of 
argument to idolaters and other kinds of folk, that the Law 
of Christ was best, and that all other religions were false 
and naught; and that if they w’'ould prove this, he and 
all under him would become jC'hristians and the Church’s 
liegemen. Finally Iffe Miargcd his KiUt oys to bring back to 
him some Oil of the Lamp wdiich burns on the Sej)ulchrc 
of our Lord at Jerusalem.^ 


Notk 1 .-- The apj^earanre of the llreat letter may be illus- 

trated by two letters preserved in the Fren<'h ar<'hives ; one from An^hiin 
Khan of Persia (I’tSc;), and the other fiom his son (djaitu to 

Philip the tail*. 'These are both in tlic Nrong\,d 1 inp^iia.^e, and, act online 
to Abel Rthnusat, in tiic I'lpur character, the parent of the present 
iMongol writing. Facsimiles of the letters aic given in Kemusat’s paper 
oil intercourse with Mongol Prince^, in Mhu, dc I'Acad, dcs Inscr'jpt, 
volvS. vii. and viii, 

Ncwi'K 2. ---d’he *^Seven Arts/’ from a ilalc reaching nearly back to 
classical liines, and down throngli the Middle Ages, expressed the wliole 
L'irclc of a liberal cdu< aliign. it is to these Se\en Arts that the 
degrees in arts were understood to ap]>ly. J'hcy were divided into the 
Trivium of Rhetorit', Logic, and (iramniar, and the Quadrivium of 
Arithmetic, Astroiiouiy, Music, and Ciconictiy. Phe 38th epistle of 
Seneca was in many MvSS. (accouling to Lipsiiis) entitled “ Z. Annad 
Sctucae Liber dc Sepiem Artibus HberaiibusP I do not find, however, 
that Seneca there mentions categorically more than live, viz., Grammar, 
Geometry, Music, Astronomy, and Arithmetic. In the 5th century we 
find the Seven Arts to form the successive subjects of the last seven 
books of the work of Maitianus Capella, much used in the schools 
during the early Middle Ages. The Seven Arts will be found enume- 
rated in the verses of Tzetzes {ChiL XL 525), and allusions to them in 
the medieval romances are endless. Thus, in one of the “Gestes 
d'Alexandre,’’ a chapter is headed Commmt ArUtoUfi aprent d AILx- 
amire les Sept Arts A In the tale of the Seven Wise Masters, Diocletian 
selects that number of tutors for his s6r., ifeach to instruct him in one of 
the Seven Arts. In the romance of Brec and Bneidc we have a dress 
on which the fairies had pourtrayed the Seven Arts {Fram-Michel^ 
RechercheSy II. 82) ; in the R&mande MaJ^ommgt the young impostor 
is master of all the seven* ^ also Dante, Canz^itOy Trat II. c. 14. 
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ancient city, and fragments of old columns are embedded in its Walls of 
cut stone. The castle formerly communicat^ 6 y a causeway with' an 
advanced work on an island before the harbour. The ruins gf the "city 
occupy a large space. {Langlois^ V, en Ciliciey p. 4«9-3i.; see also 
Beaufort's Karamaniaj near the end.) 



Castle of Ayas. 


CHAPTER IX. 

« 

How THE Two Brothers came to the city ok Acre. 

They departed from Layas and came to Acre, arriving 
there in the month of April, in the year of Clvrist 1269, 
and then they learned that the Pope was dead. And when 
th^ found that the Pope was dead (his name was Pope 
• • ),* they went to a certain wi.se churchman who was 
Legate for thfe whole* kingdom of Egypt, and a man of 
great authority, by name Theobald of Piacenza, and 
him of the mission on which they were come. When 
Legate heard their stoiy, he was greatly surprised, and 
^em6d the thing to be of great honour and advantage 
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for the whole of |Dhristendom. So his answer to the two 
Ambassador Brothers was this: “Gentlemen, ye see that 
the Pope is dead ; wherefore ye must needs have patience 
until a new Pope be made, and then shall ye be able to 
execute your charge.’* Seeing well enough that what the 
Legate said was just, they observed: “But while the Pope 
is* a-making, we ma)' as well go to Venice and visit our 
households.” So they departed from Acre and went to 


C/y/nsAcoM s/y£ ptolomayda. 
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Negro[)ont, and from Negropont they continued their 
voyage to Venice.* On their arrival there, Messer Nicolas 
found that his wife was dead, and that she had left behind 
her a son of lifteen years of age, whose name was Makco ; 
and ’tis of him that this Book tells.^ The Two Brotij^rs 
abode at Venice a couple of years, tarrying until a Pope 
should be made. * 

Note 1. — The deceased Pope’s name is omitted both in the Geogi» 
Text and in Pauthiefs, clearly becau./e neither Rusticiano nor Polo 
remembered it. It is supplied correctly in the Crusra Italian as Ckmenty 
and in Ramusio as Clemen^ IF. 

VOL. I. 
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It is not clear that Theobald^ though generally adoi)ted, is the 
ecclesiastic’s proper name. It appears in different MSS. as Tea id 
(G, T.), Ceabo for Teabo (Pauthier), Odoa/do (C!rusca), and in the 
Riccardian as Thebaldus de Vice^comitibus de J^iaontiay which corre- 
sponds to Ramusio’s version. Most of the ecclesiastical chroniclers call 
him Tedaldus^ some Thealdus. Tedaldo is a real name, occurring in 
Boccaccio (3d Day, Novel 7). 

Note 2. — ^Aftcr the expulsion of the Venetians from Constantinople, 
Negropont was the centre of their influence in Romania. On the final 
return of the travellers they again tike Negre^ont on their way. 

Note 3 . — ^The edi/ian of the Soc. de G^ographie makes MatVs 
but I have verified from inspectioijL the fitet noticed by Pauthier 
that the manuseripi has distmetiy xv. like all the other old texts. In 
Ramosio it is mneteefi^ but this is doubtless an arbitrary dbxred&on to 
suit the mistaken date (1250) assigned for the departure of the father 
from Constantinople. 

There is nothing in the pld French texts to justify the usual state- 
ment that Marco was born after the departure of his father from 
Venice, All that the G, ,T. says is : Meser Nicolau treuve que sa 
fame estoit morte, et les rem^s un filz de xv. anz que avoit h nom 
Marc,” and Pauthier’s text is to the same effect. Ramusio, indeed, has : 

M. Niccolo trovb che sua moglie era morta, la quale nclla sua partita 
aveva partorito un figlio,” and the other versions that are based on 
Pepino’s seem all to have like statements. 


CHAPTt:R X, 

How THE Two Brothers agaih departed from Venice, on their 

WAY BACK TO THE GREAT KaAN, AND TOOK WITH THEM MaRK, 
THE SON OF Messer Nicola.s. 

When the Two Brothers had tarried as long as I have told 
you, and saw that never a Pope was made, they said that 
their return to the Great Kaan must be put ofFtno longer. 
So they set Out froril Venice, taking Mark along with 
them, and went straight back to Acre, where they found 
the LiCgate of whom we have spoken. They had a good 
deal of discourse with him toncerning the matter, and asked 
ht^ permission to go to JiJkusALEM to get some Oil from 
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the Lamp on the Sepulchre, to carry with them to the 
Great Kaan, as he had enjoined.' The Legate giving them 
leave, they went from Acre to Jerusalem and got some of the 
Oil, and then returned to Acre, and went to the Legate and 
said to him : “ As we see no sign of a Pope’s being made, 
we desire to return to the Great Kaan ; for we have already 
tarried long, and there has been more than enough %lay " 
TO'Whif^ rile L^te replied* “Since ’tis your to go 
. I m well , . Wherefore be . 

be written for delivi^ to tl^e Great 
mon^ that the Two Brothm had cojtne in all good 
accomfriish his charge l^Ut that as there was no Pope tli^ 
had been unable to do so. 

Note 1 . — In a Pilgrimage of date apparently earlier than this, the 
Pilgrim says of the Sepulchre ; “ The Lamp which had been placed by 
His head (when He lay there) still burns on the same spot day and 
night. IVc took a blessing from it {i.e. apparently took some of the oil 
as a beneficent memorial), and replaced it” (Itinerarium Antonini Fla- 
centini in Bollamlists, May, vol. ii. p. xx). 


CHAPTER Xi. 

How IHK Two IJROTHEKS .SET OUT FROM ACRK, AND MARK AI.O.NG 

MITtl THEM. 

When the Two Brothers had received the Legate’s letters, 
they set forth from Acre to return to the Grand Kaan, and 
got as far as Layas. But shortly after their arrival there 
the} had news that the Legate aforesaid was chosen Pope, 
taking thAame of Pope Gregory of Piacenxa ; news which 
the Two Brothers were very glad indeed to hear. And 
presently there reached them at Layas a message from 
the Legate, now the Pope, desiring them, on the part 
of the Apostolic See, not to proceed further on their 
journey, but to retu'-n to him incontinently. And What 
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shall I tell you ? The King of Hermepia caused a galley 
to be got ready for the Two Ambassador Brothers, and 
despatched them to the Pope at Acre/ 


Note 1. — The death of Pope Clement IV. occurred on St. Andrew’s 
day (29th Nov.), 1268 ; the election of Tedaldo or Tebaldo of Piacenza, 
a member of the Visconti family, and Archdeacon of Lifege, did not 
take place till ist September, 127^, owing to the factions among the 

cardinals. And it is said that 
some* of them, anxious only to 
get away, voted for Theobald 
in full belief that he was dead. 

» The conclave, in its inability 
to agree, had named a com- 
mittee of six with full powers, 
which the same day elected 
Theobald, oh the recommend- 
ation of the Cardinal Bishop 
of Portus (John dc Tolcto, 
said, in spite of his name, to 
have been an Knglishman). 
This flicetious dignitary had 
suggested that the roof should 
be taken off the Palace at 
Viterbo where they • sat, to 
aKow the divine influences to 
descend more freely on their 
counsels {quia ncqueunt ad nos 
per tot tecta in^^edi). Accord- 
ing to some, these doggrel 
verses, current on the occasion, were extemporized by Cardinal John 
in the pious exuberance of his glee : 

** Papatfis munus tulit Archidiaconus unus 
Quern Palrem Patrum fecit discordia Fratrum.” 

The Archdeacon, a man of great weight and gravity of character, 
had gone to the Holy Land in consequence of diflfera^es with his 
Bishop (of Lifegej, who wa^s a disorderly liver, and during^is stay there 
he contracted great intimacy with Prince PMward of England (Eklward 
L). Some authors, e.g, John Villani (VIII. 39), say that he was Legate 
in Syria ; others, as Rainaldus, deny this ; but Polo's statement, and the 
authority which the Archdeacon, took on himself in writing to the Kaan, 
9 €Cm to .show that he had some ^uch position. 

'He took the name of Gregory X., and before his departure from 
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Acre, preached a moyng sermon on the text, If I forget thee, O fcru-. 
Salem" &c. Prince Edward fitted him out for his voyage. 

Gregory reigned barely four years, dying at Arezzo loth January, 
1276. His character stood high to the last, and some of the Northern 
Martyrologies enrolled him among the saints, but there has never been 
canonization by Rome. Ti'he people of Arezzo used to celebrate his 
anniversary with torch-light gatlierings at his tomb, and plenty of 
miracles were alleged to have occurred there. The tomb still stands in 
the Duomo at Arezzo, a handsome work by Margaritone, an artist in 
all branches, who was the Pope’s cojitemporary. Tliere is an engraving 
of it in GonneUi, Mon. SeJ^lc. d't Toscatia. 

{Fra Pifino in Mara fori IX. 700; Rainahfi AjitiaL III. *52 seqq. ; 
Wadding, sub. an. 1271; Potlandisfs, 10th January; Palatii, Gesta 
Pontif Ro?nan. vol. iii., and Fasti Cat dinalium, I. 463, 


(. MAP'n: K XJ!. 
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And when they iuul been thus honourably conducied to 
Acre they proceeded to tlie presence of the Poj)e, and paid 
tlicir respects to him f^'ith humble reverence. lie received 
tlicm with gre;it honour and satisfaction, and gave them 
his blessing. He then appointed two hViars of the Order 
of Preachers to accompany them to tlie Great Kaan, and 
to do whatever might be required of them. These were 
unquestionably as learned Churchmen as were to be found 
in the Province at that day — one being called FViar Nicolas 
of Vicenza, and the other Friar William of Tripoli.* He 
delivered to them also proper credentials, and letters in reply 
to the Gteat Kaan’s messages [and gave them authority 
to ordain priests and bishops, and*to give ’every kind of 
absolution, as if given by himself in proper person ; sending 
by them also many fine vessels of crystal as presents to the 
Great Kaan].* So when they had got all that was needful, 
they took leave of the Pope, receiving' his benediction; 
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and the four set out together from Acre, and went to Layas, 
accompanied always by Messer Nicolas’s son Marco. 

Now, about the time that they reached Layas, Ben- 
docquedar, the Soldan of Babylon, invaded Hermenia with 
a great host of Saracens, and ravaged the country, so that 
our Envoys ran a great peril of being taken or slain.* And 
when the Preaching Friars saw this they were greatly 
frightened, and said that go, they never would. So they 
made over to Messer Nicolas and MesSer Mafteo all their 
credentials and documents, and took their leave, departing 
in company with the Mast^* of the Temple."* 


Note 1. — Friar William, of Tripoli, of the Dominican convent at 
Acre, appears to have served there as early as 1250. He is known as the 
author of a book, De Statu Saracetiorum post Luiiovici Re^^is dc Syrid 
reditumy dedicated toTheoldus, Archdeacon of Lifcge {i.e. Poj)e (Gregory). 
Of this some extracts are printed in Ducliesne’s Hist, Frattcorurn 
Scriptores, There are two MSS. of it with different titles, in the Paris 
Library, and a French version in that of Berne. A MS. in Cambridge 
Univ. library,*" which contains among other things a copy of Pepino’s 
Polo, has also the work of Friar William ; — “ Wilidmus TripoUtanus 
Aconensis ConventuSy de Egressu Machometi et Sar ace riorum y atque pro- 
gressu eorumdaniy de Statu SaracenorumP &c. It is impejicctt; it is 
addressed Theobaldo Ecclesiarcho digno Sarute Terre Peregrino Sancto, 
And from a cursory inspection I imagine that the Tract appended to one 
of the Polo MSS, in the British Museunv(Addl. MSS., No. 19,952) is 
the same work or part of it. To the same author is ascribed a tract 
called Clades Damiatae, {Duchesney V. 432 ; HAvezac in Rcc, de 
Voyagesy IV. 406 ; Quetify Script Ord Praed, I. 264-5 ; Catai. of MSS. 
in Camb, Univ. Library y I, 22.) 

Note 2. — I presume that the powers stated in this passage from 
Ramusio to have been conferred on the Friars are exaggerated. In 
letters of authority granted in like cases by Pope Gregory’s successors, 
Nicolas III. (in 1278) and ^niface VIII. (in 1299) the missionary friars 
to remote regions are empowered to absolve from excommunication and 
release from vow§, to settlq matrimonial questions, to found churches 
and appoint idoneos rectoreSy to authorize Oriental clergy who should 
publicly submit to the Apostolic See to enjoy the priviUgfum clericahy 
whilst in the absence of bishops those among the missionaries who were 
priests might consecrate cemeteries, altars, palls, &c., admit to the Order 
of 4fiU?oly tes, but nothing beyond (see Mosheimy Hist Tartar. Eceks. 
App. Nos. 23 and 42). ^ 
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Note 3. — The statement here about Bundiikddr’s invasion of Cilician 
Armenia is a difficulty. He had invaded it in 1266, and his second 
devastating invasion, during which he burnt both Layas and Sis, the 
king’s residence, took place in 1275, a point on which Marino Sanuto is 
at one with the Oriental Historians. Now we know from Rainaldus that* 
Pope Gregory left Acre in November or December, 1271, and the text 
appears to imply that our travellerj^- left Acre before him. The utmost 
corroboration that I can find lies in the following facts stated by Makrizi. 

On the 13th Saflir a.u. 670 (20th Septenxber, 1271), Bimdiikdar 
arrived unexpectedly at Damascus, ^and after a brief raid against the 
Ismaelians he returned *tOb that city. In the middle of Rabi I. (about 
20-25 October) the 'Jartars made an incursion in northern Syria, and 
the troops of Alcp])0 retired towards Hamah. I'here was great alarm at 
Damascus ; the Sultan sent orders to Cairo for reinforcements, and these 
arrived at Damasc us on t’ne 9Kh November, The Sultan then advanced 
on Aleppo, sending ('orps likewise towards Marash (which was within 
the Armenian frontier) ;ukI Hurran. At the latter place the Tartars 
were attacked and those in the town slaughtered ; the rest retreated. 
The Sultan was back at Damascus, and off v\\ a dififerent expedition by 
7th December. Hence, if the travellers arrived at Ayas towards the 
latter part of November they would probably find alarm existing at the 
advance of Bundiikdar, tliough matters did not turn out so serious as 
they imply. 

“ Pabylon,” of which }>unduk<lir is lierc styled Sultan, means Cairo, 
commonly so styled {/himhd/o/aa in that age. Babylon 

of Egypt is mentioned by Diodorus ([noting ('tesias, by Strabo, and 
by Ptoiemy ; it was the station of a Roman I .cgion in the days of 
Augustus, and still survive>^in the name of Babuls close to Old Cairo. 

Malik Dahir Rukiniddm Bihars Bundiikdari, a native of Kipchak, 
was originally sold at Damascus for Hoo dirhems (about 18/), and 
returned by his ])urchaser because of a blemish. He was then bought 
by the Amir Akluddin Aidckin (“ The Arblastecr ’’) whose 

surname he afterwards adopted. He became the fourth of the Mame- 
luke Sultans, and reigned from 1259 to 1276. Tlie two great objects of 
his life were the repression of the Tartars and the expulsion of the 
Christians from Syria, so that his reign was one of constant war and 
enormous activity. William of Tripoli, in the work above mentioned, 
says ; “ Bondogar, as a soldier, was not inferior to Julius Caesar, nor in 
malignity to Nero. ” He admits, however, that the Sultan was sober> chaste, 
just to his own people, and even kind to his Christian subjects \ wliilst 
Makrizi calls him one of the best princes that ever reined over Musul- 
mans. Yet if we take Bibars as painted by this admiring historian and 
by other Arabic documents, the second of Friar William’s comparisons is 
justified, for he seems almost a Devil in malignity as well as in activity. 
More than once he played tennis at Damascus and Cairo within the 
same week. A strange sample of the man is the letter which he wrote 
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to Boemond, Prince of Antioch and Tripoli, to announce to him the 
capture of the former city. After an ironically polite address to Boemond 
as having by the loss of his great city had his title changed from Prince- 
ship {Al‘Brensiyah) to Countship {Al-Komaslyah)^ and describing his own 
'devastations round Tripoli, he comes to the attack of Antioch: “We 
carried the place, sword in hand, at the 4th hour of Saturday, the 4th 

day of Ramadhdn Hadst thou but seen thy Knights trodden 

under the hoofs of the horses ! thy palaces invaded by plunderers and 
ransacked for booty ! thy treasures weighed out by the hundredweight ! 
thy ladies {Ddmdtaka, ‘ tes Dames *) bought and sold with thine own 
gear, at four for a dindr ! hadst thou but seei} thy churches demolished, 
thy crosses sawn in sunder, thy garbled Clospcis hawked about before 
the sun, the tombs of thy nobles cast to the ground ; thy foe the 
Moslem treading thy Holy of Holies ; the monk, the priest, the deacon 
slaughtered on the Altar ; the rich given /up to misery ; princes of royal 
blood reduced to slavery ! CouUlst thou but have seen the flames 
devouring thy halls ; thy dead cast into the fires temporal with the fires 
eternal hard at hand ; the churches of Paul and of Cosmas rocking and 

going down , then wouI<lst thou have said, ‘Would Ciod that I 

were dust !'.... As not a man hath escaped to tell thee the talc, 
I TELL IT THEK ! ” 

{Qiuitn^m^rds Makrizi^ II, 92-101, and 190 sctjq, ; jy Ohsson^ liL 
459“474 i Marino Sanuto in Bongar.s, 224-226, iko.) 

Note 4. — The ruling Master of the 'I’cmplc was Thomas I'erard, but 
there is little detail about the Order in the Kast at tliis time. Thpy had 
however considerable possessions and great infinence in (hlician Armenia, 
and how much they were mixed up in its affairs is shown by a'^circaim- 
stance related by Makrizi. In 1285, when Sultan Mansur, the successor 
of Bundijkddr, was besieging the Castle of Markab, there arrived in 
Camp the Commander of the I’eniple {Kamanditr ul Davet) of the 
Countiy of Armenia, charged to negotiate on the part of the king of Sis 
(/>. of Lesser Armenia), and bringing presents from him ami from the 
Master of the Temple, Berard’s successor William de Beaujeu. (HI. 
201.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

How Messer Nicolas AMr> Messer Maffko Pot.o, acco.mpanied by 
Mark, travelled to the Court of the CiRKAT Kaan. 

So the Two Brothers, and Mark along with them, proceeded 
on their way, and journeyirtg on, summer and winter, came 
at length to the Oreat Kaan, who was then at a certain rich 
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and great city, called Kemrnpu.' As to what they met 
with on the road, whether in going or coming, we shall 
give no particulars at present, because we are going to tell 
you all those details in regular order in the after part of 
this Book. Their journey back to the Kaan occupied 
a good three years and a half, owing to the bad weather 
and severe cold that they encountered. And let me tell 
you in good sooth that wheg the Great Kaan heard that 
Messers Nicolas an^l ^alfeo l*olo were on their way back, 
he sent people a journey of full 40 tlays to meet them ; and 
on this journey, as on tlicir former one, tliey were honourably 
entertained ujion the ri^l, and .sujijilied with all that they 
required. 

Notk l.--'rhe Frenrli texts read Clcmdu/if^ Rinnusio Clrmcnfu. The 
MS. guides us to the corrert reading, h.uing C/icmcfisn {Kemensu) 
for ChcmcNfu. Kvipingu', meaning something like “City of Peace, 
and called by Rnshidiuldin Kaimbifu (whereby wc see that Polo us 
usual adojHed the Persian form of the name) was a city founded in 1256, 
four years before KuhLii’s acia ^sion, some tiistaiice to the north of the 
C’hinese wall. It became Kublai's f.ivouritc ^»umlncl' residence, and 
was s*tyled from 1264 Shaw^tn or I’pjicr (hairt” (.sec hifra^ }>ook L 
chap, ki.).# It was known to the Mongols. aj»parently by a combination 
of the two names, as Shafr^du [i appears in the maps, since 

DkVnville’s, under tlic modern name of D/ao-Naiman Sunu’^ the I'olon- 
niir of Pere ITuc, ihd at'cording to Kie[)ert's Asia is about 180 miles in 
a diret't line north of Peking. 

(See Klaproth \\\ P As, XL 365 ; Gaubil, ]). 115 ; Cathay, p. 260.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

How MnssER Nicolo and Messkr Maffeo Polo and Marco 

PRESENTED THEMSELVES BEFORE THE GREAT KAAN^s 

% 

And what shall I tell you ? when the IVo Brothers and 
Mark had arrived at that great city, they went to the Imperial 
Palace, and there they found' the Sovereign attended by 
a great company of Barons. So they bent the knee before 
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him, and paid their respects to him with^all pos^le reiser- 
ence [prostrating themMlves on the gfound]. ITien lthe 
Lord bade them stand up, and treated them with gteat 
honour, showing great pleasure at their coming, and asked 
many questibns as to their welfare, and how they had sped. 
They replied that they had in verity sped well, seeing that 
they found the Kaan well and safe. Then they presented 
the credentials and letters wh^h they had received from the 
Pope, which pleased him right well*; ftnd after that they 
he produced the Oil from the Sepulchre, and at that also 
was very gla<l, for he set gceat store thereby. /\.ntl next, 
spying Mark, who was then a yourtg gallant,' he aske(f who 
was that in their company ? “ Sire,” said his father, Messer 

Nicolo, “’tis my son and your liegeman.”* “Welcome is 
he too,” quoth the Emperor. And vvliy shouKI I make a 
long story ? There was great rejoicing at the ('ourt because 
of their arrival ; and they met with attention anti honour 
from everybody. So there they abode at the Court with 
the other Barons. 


Note 1. — Joe nne Bachekr'' 

Note 2 . — Sire^ il est mon filz et vostre homine.” 'Fhe last word in 
the sense which gives us the word homaf^c, 'I'hus in^ie miraclep lay of 
Theophilus (13th century), the JJevil says to 'I heophilus : — 

“ Or joing 

Tes mains et si devicn tnes horn, 

Theoph. Vez-ci que je vous fax hommage^ 

So infra (Book I. ch. xlvii.) Ung Khan is made to say of Chlnghi/. : 
“// est mon homes et mon serf'' (See also Bk. II. ch. iv, note). St. 
Lewis said of the peace he had made with Henry III : “II m’est mout 
grant honneur en la paix que je foiz au Roy d*Angleterre pour ce c[u’il 
est mm home, ce que n’estoit pas devant.” And Joinville says with 
regard t<fthc king^ “ Je nc woz faire point de serement, car je n'estoie 
pas son home ” (being a vassal of Champagne). {Thkhtre Franfais au 
Moyen Age, p. 145 ; Joinville, p. 21, 37.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

How THE Lord sent Mark on an Embassy of his. 

Now it came to pass that Marco, the son of Messer Nicolo, 
sped wondrously in learning the customs of the Tartars, as 
well as their language, their manner of writing, and their 
practice of war ; in fact he cAme in brief space to know 
several languages, and four svindry written characters. And 
he was discreet and prudent in every way, insomuch that 
the Emperor held him ^ greaf^ esteem.' And so when he 
discerned Mark to have m) much sense, and to conduct him- 
self so well and bcsecmingly, he sent hi?u on an ambassage 
of his, to a country which was a ^od six. months’ journey' 
distant. '^Phe young gallant executed his commission well 
and with discretion. Now he had taken note on several 
occasions that when the Prince"', ambasshdors returned from 
different parts of the world, they were able to tell him about 
nothing except the bu...iness on which they had gone, and 
that the Prince in con^ecjiititce helti them fi)r no better than 
fools iiuf’dolts, and would say : “ 1 had far licser hearken 
about the strange things, anti the manners of the different 
countries you have seen, than merely be told of the business 
you went upon ; ” — for he took great delight in liearing of 
the affairs of strange countries. Mark therefore, as he 
went and returned, tf)ok great pains to learn about all kinds 
of different matters in the countries which he s isited, in 
order to be able to tell about them to the C/reat Kaan.* 


Note 1. — The word Sei^j^teur is often rendered “ Emperor,” as Lord 
is equivocal. • , 

What the four characters acquired by Marco were is open to indefinite 
discussion. 

The Chronicle of the Mongol Emperors rendered by Gaubil mentions 
as characters used in their Empire, tlieoUighur, the Persian and Arabic, 
that of the Lamas (Tibetqjj^that or”lf»e Nyuchd, ii&troduced by the Kin 
Dynasty (of which some^ account by Mr. Wylie will be found in the 
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Jour. R. As, Soc, XVII. p. 331), the Khitan, ancj^the Tassepa or Baspa 
character, a syllabic character arranged on the basi^ of tlie 'Tibetan and 
Sanskrit letters chiefly, by a learned chief Lama so-called, under the 
orders of Kublai; and established by edict in 1269, as the ofticial 
character. The Nyuch <5 and Khitan were apparently imitations of Chinese 
writing. 

Chinghiz and his first successors used the ITighur, and sometimes 
the Chinese character. 

On a remarkable Buddhist monument of the age of the Mongol rule 
in China, at the pass of Nankau, 4^^ miles from Peking, there is a long 
invocation inscribed in the Chinese, Nyucht^ Sanskrit, Uighur, Tibetan, 
and Baspa Mongol characters. I hope to present a specimen of this. 

The orders of the Great Kaan are stated to have been published 
habitually in six languages, viz., \[ongol, Uighur (a branch of Oriental 
Turkish), Arabic, Persian, Tangutan (j^bbably 'Tibetan or a \lialect 
thereof) and Chinese. ^ 

Ghazan Khan of Persia is said to have understood Mongol, Arabic, 
Persian, something of Kashni^i, of Tibetan, of Chinese, and a little of 
the Frank tongue (probably French). 

The annals of the Ming Dynasty, which succeeded the Mongols 
in China, mention the e^&blishment in 1407 of a linguistic office for 
diplomatic purposes. >Tlie languages to be studied were Nyuch^, Mongol, 
Tibetan, Sanskrit, Bokharan (Persian?), Uighur, Burmese, and Siamese. 
To these were added hf the Mancha dynasty two languages called Papek 
and Pehyihy both Shan dialects of the S.W. frontier — see Bk. 11 . 

Ch. IvLJvii, and notes. {Gaubil, p. 148 ) Gold. Horde, 184 ; IkJfain^ IL 
147 ; Zocklutrt mJ.R. G. S., XXXVI. 152; Koefpen, JBSdd^aismus, 
IL 99.) s 

Marsden supposes Mark’s four acquisitions to have been Mongol, 
Uighur, Manehu, and Chinese; Baldello, Mongol, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Chinese; Fauthier, Baspa Mongol, Arabic, Uighur, and Chinese. I en- 
tirely reject the Chinese. We shall sec no reason to believe that he 
knew either language or character. Pauthicr’s other three seem highly 
probable. The fourth may have been Tangutan or Tibetan. But it is 
likely enough that he counted separately two varieties of the same 
character {e.g. of the Arabic and Persian) as two lettres de leur 
escripturesl" 

Note 2. — From the context no doubt Marco’s employments were 
honourable and confidential ; but Commissiofur would perliaps better 
express them than Ambassj^dor in the modem sense. The word Jlchi, 
which was probably in his mind, was applied to a large variety of classes 
employed on the Commissions of Government, as we may see from 
a passage of Rashiduddin in D’Ohsson, which says that ** there were 
always to be found in every city from one to two hundred Ikhis, who 
forced the citizens fo, furnish the^n^w^ilu uecHjy^rtcrs,” &c. (III. 404, see 
also 485)* / 
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CHAPTKR XVI. 

How Mark rkturned from the Mission wiif.rf.on hk had been sent. 

When Mark returned from his ambassage he presented 
himself before the bhnperor, and after making Ids report 
of the business with whicli lie was charged, and its suc- 
cessful accom])lishment, he went on to give an account in 
a pleasant and intelhgfeiit manner of all the novelties and 
strange things that he hail seen and heard : insomuch that 
the Emperor and all ‘^ucfi as heaal his storj^ were sur])riscd, 
and said: ‘‘ If this youm man live, he will assuredly come 
to be a person of great worth ami ability.’’ >\nd so from 
that time forward he was always antitled jMesskk Mauco 
Polo, and thus vve shall style him henceforth in this Book 
of ours, as is but right. 

'’Idicrcaftcr Messer Marc<^ abode in the Kaan’s employ- 
ment some 17 years, continuall}' going ami coming, hither 
and thither, on tlie missions that were entrusted to him 
by the Lord [and sometimes, witli the permission and 
authc)ak}^)f the Great Raan, on his own private affairs]. 
And, as he knew all tile Sovereign’s ways, like a sensible 
man he always took much pains to gather knowledge of 
anything that would be likely to interest liim, and then on 
his return to C’ourt lie would relate everything in regular 
order, and thus the Emperor came to hold him in great 
love and favour. And for this reason also he would employ 
him the oftener on the most weighty and most distant of 
his missions. These Messer Marco ever carried out with 
discretion and success, God be thanked. So the Emperor 
became ever more partial to him, and treated him with 
the greater distinction, and kept hirtl so close to his person 
that some of the Barons waxed v^ery envious thereat. And 
thus it came about that Messer Marco Polo had know- 
ledge of, or had actually jri^ited, a greater number of the 
different countries of the World, than \ny other man; 
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the more that he was always giving his mind to get know- 
ledge, and to spy out and enquire into everything, in order 
to have matter to relate to the Lord. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

How Messer Nicoi.o, Messer MA'EE't:o, ane' Messe:r Marco, asked 

LEAVE OF THE GrE.AT KaAN TO OO THEIR WAY. 

When the Two Brother^ and Mark had abode with the 
Lord all that time that you have been told [having mean- 
while acquired great wealth in jewels and gold], they began 
among themselves to Itave thoughts about returning to 
their own country; and indeed it was time. [For, to say 
nothing of the length and infinite perils of the way, when 
they considered the Kaan’s great age, they doubted whether, 
in the event of his death before their departure, they would 
ever be able to get home.'] They applied to him several 
times for leave to go, presenting their request with ‘great 
respect, but he had such a partiality for them, and liked so 
much to have them about him, that nothing on earth 
would persuade him to let them go. 

Now it came to pass in those days, that the Queen Bor,- 
GANA, wife of Argon Lord of rfhe Levant, departed this 
life. And in her Will she had desired that no Lady should 
take her place, or succeed her as Argon’s wife, except one 
of her own family [which existed in Cathay]. Argon 
therefore despatched three of his Barons, by name respect- 
ively OuLATAV, Apusca, and Coja, as ambassadors to the 
Great Kaan, attended by a very gallant company, in order 
to bring back* as his bride a lady of the family of Queen 
Bolgana his late wife.* 

When these three Barons had reached the Court of the 
Great Kaan, they delivered 'tljfiir message explaining where- 
fore they were chme. The Kaan received them with all 
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honour and hospitality, and then sent for a lady whose 
name was Cocachin, who was of the family of the deceased 
Queen Bolgana. She was a maiden of 17, a very beautiful 
and charming person, and on her arrival at Court she was 
presented to the three Barons as the Lady chosen in com- 
pliance with their demand. They declared that the Lady 
pleased them well.^ 

Meanwhile, Me^sser Marcf) chanced to return from 
India, whither he had gone as the Lord's ambassador, and 
made his report of all the ditlerent things that lie had seen 
in his travels, and of the sundiy seas over which he had 
voyagl'd. And the three; Barons, having seen that Alesser 
Nicolo, Messer Maffeo, and Messer Marco were not only 
Latins, but men of marAellous good sense withal, took 
thought among thcnisclvcs to get the three to travel with 
them, their intention being U) return to their country by 
sea, on account of the great fatigue of that long land 
journey for a lady. And the ambassadors were the more 
desirous to have their company, as being aware that those 
three diad great knowledge and experience of the Indian 
Sea and 4 jic countries by which they would have to pass, 
and especially Messer ^arco. So they went to the Great 
Kaan, and begged as a favour that he would send the three 
Latins with them, as it was their desire to return home 
by sea. 

The Lord, having that great regard that I have men- 
tioned for those three Latins, was very loath to do so [and 
his countenance showed great dissatisfaction]. But at last 
he did give them permission to depart, enjoining them to 
accompany the three Barons and the Lady. 


Note 1. — Pegolotti, in his chapters on mercantile ventures to Cathay, 
refers to the dangers to which foreigners were always liable on the death 
of the reigning sovereign. (See CatJiay, p. 292.) 

Note 2. — Several ladies of the name of BulughXn (•* Zibellina”) have 
a place in MongoLPersian history. The one here^indicated, a Lady of 
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great beauty and ability, was known as the G^at KJtitfm (or Lady) 
Bulughan, and was (according to strange Mongol custom) successively 
the wife of Abaka and of his son ArchOn, the Argon of the«text, Mongol 
sovereign of Persia. She died on the banks of the Kur in Georgia, 
7th April, 1286. She belonged to the Mongol tribe of Bayaut, and was 
the daughter of Huldkii’s Chief Secretary Giigah. {Ilchan, 1 . 374 et 
passim; Erdmann's Temudschin^ p. 216.) 

The names of the Envoys, Uladai, Apushka, and Koja, are all 
names met with in Mongol history. And Rashidiuidin speaks of an 
Apushka of the Mongol Tribe of^ Urnaut, who on some occasion was 
sent as Envoy to the Great Kaan from Persk, /-possibly the very person 
(see Erdmann, 205). 

Of the T>ady Cocachin we shall speak below. 

Note 3. — Ramusio here has the following passage, genuine no doubt: 
“ So everything being ready, with a great escort to do honour to the bride 
of King Argon, the Ambassadors took leave and set fortli. But after 
travelling eight months by the^same way that they had come, they found 
the roads closed, in consequence of wars lately broken out among certain 
Tartar Princes ; so being unable to proceed, they were compelled to 
return to the Court of the Great Kaan.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

How THE Two Brothers and Messer Marco took. i,e:ave of the 
Great Kaan, and returned to their own Country. 

And when the Prince saw that the Two Brothers and Messer 
Marco were ready to set forth, he called them all three to 
his presence, and gave them two golden Tablets of Au- 
thority, which should secure them liberty of passage through 
all his dominions, and by means of which, whithersoever 
they should go, all necessaries would be provided for them, 
and for all their company, and whatever they might choose 
to order.’ He charged them also with messages to the 
King of Frante, the Kirig of England,* the King of Spain, 
iand the other kings of Christendom. He then caused 
thirteen .ships to be equipt, each of which had four masts, 
>inli often spread twelve sails.’ And I could easily give you 
all particulars about these, but as it"would be so long an 
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affair I will not, enter upon this now, but hereafter, 
when time and place are suitable. [Among the said 
ships were at least four or five that carried crews of 250 
or 260 men.] 

And when the ships had been equipt, the Three 
Barons and the Lady, and the Two Brothers and 
Messer Marco, took leave of the Grand Kaan, and went 
on board their ships with a^ great company of people, 
and with all necessaries provided for two years by the 
Emperor. They jnit forth to sea, and after sailing for 
some three months tlrcy arrived at a certain Island 
towards the South, wliicli is called .Java,* and in which 
there are many wonderful things which we shall tell you 
all about by and bye. Giuttii'g this Island tliey con- 
tinued to navigate the Sea of India for 18 months 
more before they arrired whither they were bound, 
meeting on their way also with many marvels of which 
we shall tell hereafter. 

And when they got tluther they found that Argon was 
dead, so the I.ady was delivereil to C his son. 

Bur T should have told you that it is a fact that, when 
they embarked, they %.'ere in number some 600 persons, 
without counting tlie mariners: bur nearly all died by the 
way, so that only eight survived.* 

The sovereignty when they arrived w’as held by Kia- 
CATU, so they commended the I^ady to him, and executed 
all their commission. And when the Two Brothers and 
Messer Marco had executed their charge in full, and done 
all that the Great Kaan had enjbined on them in regard to 
the Lady, they took their leave and set out upon their 
journey.* And before their departure, Kiacatu gave them 
four golden tablets of authority, two of which bore ger- 
falcons, one bore lions, whilst *he fourth was plain, and 
having on them inscriptions which directed that the 
three Ambassadors should receive honour and service all 

VOL. I, D 
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through the land as if rendered to the Prince in person, 
and that horses and all provisions, and everything neces- 
sary, should be supplied to them. And so they found 
in fact ; for throughout the country they received ample 
and excellent supplies of everything needful ; and many 
a time, indeed, as I may tell you, they were furnished 
with 200 horsemen, more or less, to escort them on their 
way in safety. And this was all the more needful because 
Kiacatu was not the legitimate Lo?df and therefore the 
people had less scruple to do rhischief than if they had 
had a lawful prince.’ • 

Another thing too must be» mentioned, which' does 
credit to those three Ambassadors, and shows for what 
great personages they were held. The Great Kaan re- 
garded them with such trust and affection, that he had 
confided to their charge the Queen Cocachin, as well as 
the daughter of the King of Manzi,® to conduct to Argon 
the Lord of all the Levant. And those two great ladies 
who were thus entrusted to them they watched over and 
guarded as if they had been daughters of their own, until 
they had transferred them to the hands of their Lord ; 
whilst the ladies, young and fair as they were, looked on 
each of those three as a father, and obeyed them accord- 
ingly. Indeed, both Casan, who is now the reigning prince, 
and the Queen Cocachin his wife, have such a regard for 
the Envoys that there is nothing they would not do for 
them. And when the three Ambassadors took leave of that 
Lady to return to their own country, she wept for sorrow 
at the parting. • 

What more shall I say? Having left Kiacatu they 
travelled day by day till they came to Trebizond, and 
thence to Constantincfple, from Constantinople to Negro- 
pont, and from Negropont to Venice. And this was in the 
year 1295 of Christ’s Incarnation. 

And now that I have.* rehearsed all the Prologue as 
you have heard, Ve shall begin the Book of the Description 
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of the Divers Tilings that Messer Marco met with in his 
Travels. 

Note 1 . — On these plates or tablets, which have already been spoken 
of, a note will be found further on (Hook II. chaj). vii.). Plano Carpini 
says of the Mongol practice in reference to royal messengers: “Nun- 
cios, (pioscunque et (|uotciinqiie, et uhicuntiue transinittit, oportet quod 
dent eis sine mora equos subductitios et expensas ” (669). 

No'rK 2.- - The me iti^n of lhe*King of Kngland appears for the first 
time in Pauthier’s Text. Probably we .shall ne\'er know if the commu- 
nication reached him. Hut we have the record of several embassies in 
preceding and sub.se(juent years from the Mongol Khans ot Persia to 
the Kings of Kngland ; all with the view of obtaining co-operation in 
atta<'k on the l^gyj>iian Sultan. Siu'h ine.vsages came from Abaka in 
1.^77; from Arghiin in 1289 and i2()r ; from (ih;uan in 1302; from 
Oljaitu in 1307 (>ce I\( niusa/ m iMan, ./c rAia(/. 

No'J'e d.- Ranui^io has sail>.” Marstlen tliinks even thi.s 

lower number an error of l\amn>io’s. it i.s well knuwm that Chinese 
vessels do not <'arry any kind of tojisail.*' This is. howxwer. a mistake, 
for they do sometimes ('airy a small to]»sai! of cotton (loth (and formerly, 
it Avuuld se(‘iu from Lecomte. e\en a topgallant sail at times), though 
onl) in ijiiiet weather. And llie e\idence as to the number of sails 
('arried b) the great Clhnese junks of the Middle Ages, whicli evidently 
made a great imjire^.sion on "Western foreigners, is ii resistible. Friar 
Jordanus, w’ho saw them in Malabar, says, “ W ith a fair wind they carry 
ten .sails ; I bn Ha tuta, * One of these great junks ('arries from three 
sails to twx'lvc;” Joseph, the Indian, speaking of those that traded to 
India in the 15th centurv, *‘They were \ery great, and had sometimes 
twelve sails witli innumerable rowers” {J.econtii\ L 389: Ff\ Jordanus^ 
Ilak. Soc. i>. 55 ; fhn Bixtuia^ IV. 91 ; Xovus Orbis^ p. 148). A fuller 
account of these vessels is given at the beginning of Hook III. 

Note 4 . — /.c. in this case Sumatra, as wall appear hereafter. “ It is 
quite possible for a fleet of fourteen junks wdiich reiiuircd to keep 
together to take three months at the present time to accomplish a 
.similar voyage. A Chinese trader, who has come annually to Singapore 
in junks for many years, tells us that he has had as long a passage as 
sixty days, although the average is eighteen or twenty days ” {Logan in 
J. Ind. Archip. II. 609). • • 

Note 5 . — Rannisio’s version here varies widely, and looks more 
probable : “ From the day that they embarked until their arrival there 
died of mariners and others on bojgrd 600 persons ; and of the three 
ambassadors only one survived, who.se name was Goza (Co/a); but of 
the ladies and damsels died but one.’’ 


1 ) 2 
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It is worth noting that in the case of an embassy sent to Cathay a 
few years later by Ghazan Khan, on the return by this same route to 
Persia, the chief of the two Persian ambassadors, and the Great Kaan’s 
envoy, who was in company, both died by the way (see Wassdf in 
Elliot, III. 47). 

Note G. — Ramusio’s version states that on learning Arghun’s death 
(which they probably did on landing at Hormuz), they sent word of 
their arrival to Kiacatu, who directed them to conduct the lady to 
Casan, who was then in the region of the Arbre Sec (the Province of 
Khorasan) guarding the frontier passes with 60,000 men, and that they 
did so, and then turned back to Kiacatu (prcoably at Tabriz) and 
stayed at his Court nine months. Ev^en the Geog. Text seems to imply 
that they had become personally known to Casan, and I have no doubt 
that Ramusio’s statement is an authentic expansion of the original nar- 
rative by Marco himself, or on his authority. 

Argbun Khan died loth March, 1291. He was succeeded (23 rd 
July) by his brother Kaikhdtii {Qniacalu of Polo), who was put to tlcath 
24th March, 1295. 

We learn from Hammer’s History of the Ilkhans that when Ghdzdn, 
the son of Arghun (Casan of Polo), who had the government of the 
Khorasan frontier, was on hi's return to his post from Tabriz, where his 
uncle Kaikhatu had refused to sec him, “ he met at Abhor the ambas- 
sador whom he had sent to the Great Kaan to obtain in marriage a 
relative of the Great Lady Bulghan, This envoy brought with him the 
Lady Kukajin (our author’s Cocachin), with presents from the ICmpcror, 
and the marriage was celebrated with due festivity.” Abher lies a little 
west of Kazwin. • " 

Hammer seems to be here copying from Wassdf, but I have not been 
able to procure a reference to that author. As well as the date can be 
made out from the History of the Ilkhans, Ghazan must have met his 
bride towards the end of 1293, or quite the beginning of 1294. Rashid- 
uddin also mentions the fair lady from Cathay : “ I'he onlu (or esta- 
blishment) of Tukiti Khatun was given to Kukaji Khatun, who had 
been brought from the Kaan’s Court, and who was a kinswoman of 
the late chief Queen Bulghdn. Kukaji, the wife of the Padshah of 
Islam, Ghazan Khan, died in the month of Shaban, 695,” i,e, in June 
1296, so that the poor girl did not long survive her promotion (see 
Hammetts Ilkh, II. 20, and 8, and I. 273 ; and Quatremire's Rashiduddin, 

p- 97). 

Note 7. — Here Ramusio’s text says : “ During this journey Messers 
Nicolo, Maflfeo, and Marco tieard the news that the Great Khan had 
departed this life ; and this caused them to give up all hope of returning 
to those parts.” 

Note 8. — This Princess of Atpinzi, or Southern China, is mentioned 
only in the Geog. Tex^ and in the Crusca which is based thereon. I find 
no notice of her among the wives of Ghazan or otherwise. 
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On the fall of tlfe capital of the Sung Dynasty — the Kinsay of Polo 
— in 1276, the Princesses of that Imperial family were sent to Peking, 
and were graciously treatcfl by Kublai’s favourite Queen, the l.ady 
Jamui. This young lady was, no doubt, one of those ca[)tive princesses 
who had been brought up at the Court of Khanbalig (see Demailla^ IX. 
376, and infra Book II. ch. Ixv., note). 
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CHAPfER I. 

Here the Book begins; ano firsj' rr si’eaks of the Lfeser 
Hermknia. 

There are two Herraenias, die Greater and the Less. The 
Lesser Hermenia is governed by a certain King, who main- 
tains a just rule in his dominions, but is liimself subject to 
the Tartar.' The country contains numerous towns and 
villages,’ and has everything in plenty; moreover, it is 
a great country for sport in the chase of all manner of 
beasts and birds. It is, however, by no means a healthy 
region, but grievously the reverse.’ In days of old the 
nobles there were valiant men, and did doughty deeds of 
arms j* but now-a-dayj| they are poor creatures, and good 
at nought, unl^s it be at boozing ; they are grdit at that. 
Howbeit, they have a city upon the sea, which is caUed 
Lavas, at which there is a great trade. For you athst know 
that all the spicery; and the cloths of silk and gold, and 
the other valuable wares that come from the interior, ^ 
brought to that' city. And the merchants of Venice 
Genoa, and other coubenes, come thither to sell their gddds, 
and to buy what they lack. And whatsoever pmpns wonld 
travel to the interim.. j(df the East), mercha^ or others, 
they take their way. b^l^city of ^^yas.* , . 

Having now told y6#<^nt the Lesser Hermenia. w« 
shall next tell you about TurcotdlHi^. 
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the latter applied to the western portion of Armenia, west of the 
Euphrates, and immediately north of Cappadocia. 

But when the old Armenian monarchy was broken up (1079-80), 
Rupen, a kinsman of the Bagratid Kings, with many of his countrymen, 
took refuge in the Taurus. His first descendants ruled as barons^ a 
title adopted apparently from the Crusaders, but still preserved in 
Armenia. Leon, the great-great-grandson of Rupen, was consecrated 
King under the siij^remacy of the Pope and the Western Empire in 1198. 

The kingdom was at its zenith 
under Hetum or Hayton I., hus- 
band Qf Leon's daughter Isabel 
(1224-1269) ; he was, however, 
prudent enough to make an early 
submission to the Mongols, and 
remained ever staunch to* them, 
which brought his territory con- 
stantly under the flail of h"gy])t. 
It included at one time all Cilicia, with many cities of Syria and the 
ancient Armenia Minor, of Isauria and Cappadocia. The male line 
of Rupen becoming extinct in 1342, the kingdom i)asse(l to John de 
Lusignan, of the royal house of Cyi)rus, and in 1375 it was ])ut an 
end to by the Sultan of Egypt. Leon VI., the ex-king, into whose 
mouth Froissart puts some extraordinary geography, had a pension of 
1000/. a year granted him by Richard 11 ., and died at Paris in 1398. 

The chief remaining vestige of this little monarchy is the continued 
existence of a Catholicos of part of the Armenian Churcli at Sis,* which 
was the royal residence. Some Armenian communities »s‘.ill . remain 
both in hills and i)lains j and the former, ahe more independent and 
industrious, still speak a corrupt Armenian. 

Polo’s contemporary, Marino Sanuto, compares the kingdom of the 
Pope's faithful Armenians to one between the teeth of four fierce 
beasts, the Lion Tartar, the Panther Soldan, the Turkish IVoIf^ the 
Corsair Serpent 

(Pn/aurier, in J, As, ser. 5, tom. xvii. ; St Martin^ Ar?n,; Mar, 
San, p. 32 ; P'roissart, Book II. ch. xxii. segg,; Zanj^/oisy V, en *Cilicie, 
1861, p. 19.) 

Note 2. — “ Maintes villes et maint chasteaux^ This is a constantly 
recurring phrase, and I have generally translated it as here, believing 
chasieaux {eastelli) to be used in the frefjucnt old Italian sense of a 
walled village or small walled town. Martini, in his Atlas Sinensisy uses 
UrbeSy oppUay castella,*' to indicate the three classes of Chinese ad- 
ministrative cities. 

Note 3 . — ‘‘ Enferme dureviini,'^ So Marino Sanuto objects to Lesser 
Armenia as a place of debarkation for a crusade, guia terra est 
injirmaP Langlois, .speaking of the Cilician. plain : ‘‘In this region 
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once so fair, now coveired with swamps and bramldes, fever decimates 
a population which is yearly diminishing, has nothing to oppose to the 
scourge but incurable apathy, and will end by disapi)earing altogether,” 
&c. ( Voyage', p. 65.) Cilician Armenia retains its rejnitation for sport, 
and is mucli freiiuented by our naval officers for that ohjed. 

Notk 4.-- d'he phrase twice used in this passage for the ///Avw is 
Fra terre, an Italianism {Fra terra, or, as it staiuK in the Geog. Latin 
infra terram Orienlis''), which, however, ■Murray and Laiithier liave 
read as an allusion to the Eiflirates^ an error based aj»])arcntly on a 
marginal gloss in the jjiihlisbod edition of the Soc. dc G jographie. It 
is true that the proviiv'e of ('oinagenc under the (ireek hae.pire got the 
name of Fif/iratesia, 01 in Ara!>i( I'nratiyatK l>ut tluit \\as not in 
(liiestion here. 'I’lu* great tiadc ol' Ava^ was with d’ahrl/. I'ia Sivas, 
Erzinga]’.. and Krzruin, as we .scQ in regolotti. lilsewhei't,', too, in ]V)lo 
we find the phrase iene used v.heie 1'aiphratt.s ^ ould j’-ossihly have 
no concern, as in lelation to Indiia and (hnafi (see Lot>k 111, (dis. x\i\. 
and xxxviii., anti notes in each ('ast*;. 

With regani tt) the ])hra'-.e ri here ajid cNewhere. it should be 
noted that the Italian fe'.ttie n\({'jde<i a vast de.il nioie than ginger 
and othei '‘things hot 1 die nuiuiii.” In oAe t'f I’cgvdoti I'i^ lists o( 
jrA’.Ct.vvc we find drugs, dw-sluffs. nugals. v\a\, « olton, <.V( . 


c n A V i i:k 1 1. 

CONcKUMN’t. THi: Lkovtw L Ol' ft K' OMANI V 

In Turcomania tlicrc arc three classes of |)et)i)le. First, 
there arc the Turcomans; these are \vorshipi)ers of Ma- 
lionimct, a rude people with an uncouth language of their 
own.' a’hey dwell among mountains and downs where 
they find good pasture, for their occupation is cattle- 
keeping*! Excellent horses, known as Turqttaiis, are reared 
in their country, and also very valuable mules. The other 
two classes are the Armenians and the Greeks, who live 
mixt w’ith the former in the towns and villages, occupying 
themselves with trade and handicrafts. They weave the 
finest and handsomest carpets in tire world, and also a great, 
quantity of fine and rich silks of cramoisy anti other colours. 
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and plenty of other stuffs. Their chief cities are Conia, 
Savast [where the glorious Messer Saint Blaise suffered 
martyrdom], and Casaria, besides many other towns and 
bishops’ sees, of which we shall not speak at present, 
for it would be too long a matter. These people are 
subject to the Tartar of the Levant as their Suzerain.* 
We will now leave this province, and speak of the Greater 
Armenia, 


Note 1. — Ricold of Montecroce, a contemporary of Polo, calls the 
Turkmans homines bestiales. In our iday Ainsworth notes of a Turk- 
man village: ‘•'The dogs were very ferocious . . . the people only a 
little better’^ (/. R. G. S. X. 292). 

Note 2. — In Turcomania Marco perhaps embraces a great })art of 
Asia Minor, but he especially means the territory of the decaying 
Seljukian monarchy, usually then called by Asiatics Rum^ as the ( )tto- 
man Empire is now, and the capital of which was Iconiuin, KunTyah, 
the Conia of the 'Pext, and Coyne of Joinville. I bn Batuta calls the 
whole country Turkey and the people Turkman ; exactly 

likewise does Ricold {Thurchia and Thurchimanni), Ha)'ton’s account 
of the various classes of inhabitants is quite the same in substance as 
Polo’s. The migratory and pastoral I'urkmans still exist 'in this region, 
but the Kurds of like habits have taken *their places to a large extent. 
The fine carpets and silk fabrics appear to be no longer produc ed here, 
any more than the excellent horses of which Polo speaks, whicli must 
have been the remains of the famous old breed of Cappadociva. 

A grant of privileges to the (Genoese by Leon II., king of Lesser 
Armenia, dated Dec. 23, 1288, alludes to the export of horses and mules, 
&c., from Ayas, and specifies the duties upon them. The horses now 
of repute in Asia as Turkman come from the east of the Caspian. 

(Pereg, Quat. p. 114; /. B. IL 255 seqq, ; Ilayton^ ch. xiii. ; 
Liber Jurium Reip, Januensisy II. 184.) 

Though the authors quoted above seem to make no distinction 
between Turks and Turkmans, that which we still understand does 
appear to have^ been made in the 12th century: “That there may be 
some distinction, at least' in nanie, between those who made themselves 
a king, and thus achieved such glory, and those who still abide in their 
primitive barbarism and adhere to their old way of life, the former are 
.iiow*a-days termed Turksy thfe latter by their old name of TurcomanT^ 
m( William of Tyre/i, 7). 

Casaria is KaisarIya, the ancient Caesarea of Cappadocia, close to 
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the foot of the great Mount Argaeus. Sai’ast is the Armenian form 
{Scvasd) of Sebaste, tUe modern Siwa.s. Tlie three cities, Iconium, 
Caesarea, and Sebaste, were metropolitan sees under the Catholicos of 
Sis. 


C II APT HR III. 

DKSrRlPTION OF lUf ('rUl'All.K lIl.KMIMA. 

This is a great country. It begins at a city called 
Arzinga, at which they weave the best buckrams in the 
world. It possesses also < the best baths from natural 
springs that arc anywhere to be found.’ The [)CO])le of 
the country are Armenians, and are subjec r to the Tartar. 
There are many towns and tillages in the country, but 
the noblest of their cities is Arzinga, which is the See of an 
Archbishoj), and then Ak/jkon and Arzi/.i.^ 

'^I'he country is indeed a passing great one, and in the 
summer it is frequented by the whole host of the Tartars 
of the Levant, because it then furnishes tliem with such 
excellent nasture for their cattle. But in winter the cold 
is past all bounds, so imthat season they quit this country 
and go to a warmer region, where they find other good 
pastures. [At a castle called Pauu rtu, that you pass in 
going from Trebizond to Tauris, there is a \ery good silver 
mine.’] 

And you must know' that it is in this country of Arme- 
nia that the Ark of Noah exists on the top of a certain great 
mountain [on the summit of which snow' is so constant 
that no one can ascend p for the snow never melts, and is 
constantly added to by new falls. Below', however, the 
snow does melt, and runs down, protlucing such rich and 
abundant herbage that in summer cattle are sent to pasture 
from a long way round about, and it never fails them. 
The melting snow also causes a great amount of mud on 
the mountain]. 
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The country is bounded on the sputh by a kingdom 
called Mosul, the people of which are Jacobite and Nesto- 
rian Christians, of whom I shall have more to tell you 
presently. On the north it is bounded by the Land of the 
Georgians, of whom also I shall speak. On the coniines 
towards Georgiania there is a fountain from which oil springs 
in great abundance, insomuch that a hundred shiploads 
might be taken from it at one time. This oil is not 
good to use with food, but ’tis good to burn, and is 
also used to anoint camels that have the mange. People 
come from vast distances to fetch it, for in all the countries 
round about they have no othen oil.® 

Now, having done with Great Armenia, we will tell you 
of Georgiania. ♦ 

Note 1. — Erzingan, an ancient Armenian city, and still a place of 
some prosperity for a town under 'Furkish rule. I do not (ind mention 
of its hot springs by modern travellers, but l^azari says Armenians 
assured him of their existence. There are plenty of others in Polo’s 
route through the country, as at Ilija, close to Erzriim, and at Hassan 
Kala’a. 

The Buckrams of Arzinga are mentioned both by Pegolotti (circa 
1340) and by Giov. d’Uzzano (1442). But what were the^ ? 

Buckram in the modern sense is a ebarse open texture of <‘otton 
or hemp, loaded with gum, and used to stiffen certain articles of dross. 
But this was certainly 7 iot the medieval sense. Nor is it easy to bring 
the medieval uses of the term under a single explanation. Indeed 
Mr. Marsh suggests that probably two different words have coalesced. 
Fr. -Michel says that Bouqucrati was at first applied to a light cotton 
stuff of the nature of muslin, and afterwards to linen, but I do not 
.see that he makes out this history of the application. Douet d’Arcq, 
in his ComJ>tes de t Ar^enterUy &c. explains the word simply in the modem 
sense, but there seems nothing in his text to bear this out. 

A quotation in Raynouard’s Romance Dictionary has “ Vestirs de 
polpra e de bisso que est bocaran,’’ where Raynouard renders bisso as 
tin; a quotation in Ducange also makes Buckram the equivalent of 
Bissus; and Michel quotas from an inventory of 1365, uttam culcitram 
pinctam (qu. punctam ?) album factam de bisso aliter boquerant.” 

Mr. Marsh again produces ^quotations, in which the word is used as 
k proverbial example of whiteuess^ and inclines to think that it was a 
bleached cloth with a lustrous surface. 

It certainly was'not necessarily linen. GiQvanni Villani, in a passage 
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which is curious in more ways than one, tells how the citizens of 
Florence established races for their troops, and, among other prizes, 
was one which consisted of a Bucherame di lamhagine (of cotton). 
Polo, near the end of the Book (Book III. ch. xxxiv.), speaking of Abys* 
sinia, says, according to Pauthier’s text : ‘‘ Ef si y fait on moult beaux 
bomiuerans et autres draps dc co<on.” 'J 1 ie (r. .T. is, indeed, more 
ambiguous: '‘*‘11 hi se font maint hiaus dr as banbacin e bocaran” 
(cotton and buckram). When, however, he uses the same e\])ression 
with reference to the delicate stuffs woven on the coast of 'rdingana, 
there can be no doubt that a cotton texture is meant, and apparently 
a fine muslin (see Book 111 . chap. xv‘iii.). Hiu kram ‘vs, generally named 
as an article of price, chicr boutjuerant, riir boquerans^ but not 

always, for Polo in one passage (Bonk 11 . ch. xlv. ) ^cems to speak of it 
as tlie clothing of the poor people of Kastern fibet. 

Plano Carpini say.s tlie tunics of Ihe 'fai tars were either of buckram 
{hukeranum)^ of fufpura (a texture, ])cr]iaps \ civet), or of haadehin^ a 
cloth of gold (p. ()\ \ 15). \\ 1 icn the cn\ ovs of the Old Man of the 
Mountain tried to Indly Saint Lew is, one had a (a^e of dagg('rs to be 
offered in defi ince. another a />on //h nrn i'nv ’ wjnding slieet {foinvil/e, 
p. 136). 

In ac'('ounts of inateiiaks f<>r the U'-e of .\utic lH»lc'\n in the lime of 
Iier prosperity, bokcrani fiC'jueudy apiiuirs foi “Ivning an I taviiting'’ (?) 
gowns, lining slcc\cs. ('huks, a bed, i\'\, l.ut it ('an scaivcl> have been 
for stiffening, as the colom of th.c bin kr.mi i> generally sj;ecuicd as the 
same as that of the dress. 

A mirnher of passages .seem to pmnt to a quiled inaienal. Boccaccio 
(Day viij..Ngv. 10) .sj)eaks of a •juill {><'//;<’) of the whitest buckram of 
Cyjmis, and Uz/ano eiUeis Jkirki.nn (Jmlis (o/Ac r// A’utherame) in a 
list of Linajiicli, or linen-draperies. Botli his handbook ami Pego- 
lolti’s state repeatedly tliat l)u<krains were sold bv the piece or the 
half-score ]ueces never by measure. In one uf Miilicr.s cjuotation.s 
(from Baudouln dc Seboin-f) wc have : 

“(huift'r li fist puMuicis ntmer <rnn 

(Jui fu do iKHiyicraul ct //c7;//o dc bou cotoi." 

Mr. Hewitt would ap})car to lake the \ie\v that Biu'kram meant a 
(juilted material ; for, quoting from a roll of purclut^es made for the 
Court of Edward I., an entry for Ten Buckrams to make sleeves of, he 
remarks, “'I'he sleeves appear to have been of pourpointcric^' Lc, 
quilting {Ancient Armour^ I. 240). 

This signification would embrace a large lumber of passages in which 
the term is used, though certainly not all. It would account for the mode 
of sale by the piece, and frequent use of the expression a buckram, for 
its habitual application to col^e or counterpanes, its use in the augudon 
of Baudouin, and in the .jackets of Falslaff’s “ men in buckram,*' as well 
as its employment in" the* frocks of the Mongols and Tibetans. The 
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winter ehapkan^ or long tunic, of Upper India, a form of dress which, I 
believe, correctly represents that of the Mongol *hosts, and is probably 
derived from them, is almost universi^lly of quilted cotton. This signifi- 
cation would also facilitate the transfer of meaning to the substance now 
called buckram, for that is used as a kind of quilting. 

The derivation o/ the word is very uncertain. Reiske says it is 
Arabic, Abu-Kairdm^ “ Pannus cum intextis figuris Wedgwood, at- 
taching the modern meaning, that it is from It., bucherare^ to pierce full 
of holes, which might be if bucherare could be used in the sense of 
puntare^ or the French piquer ; Marsh connects it with the bucking of 
linen ; and D’Avezac thinks it Was a stuff that took its name from 
Bokhara. If the name be local, as so many names of stuffs arc, the 
French form rather suggests Bulgaria. 

{Del/aDecima, III. i8, 149, 65, 74, 212, &c. ; IV. 4, 5, 6, 2 12 ; Reiskds 
Const. Porphyrogen. II.; D^Avczac^ p. 524; Vocab.,Univ, ftal.; 
Franc.-Michely Recherches^ &c. II. 2€)scqq. ; Phiiobiblon Soc. MiscelL VI. ; 
Marsh's WedgivooF s Etym. Diet, sub voce.) 

Note 2. — Arziron is Erzrum, which, even in Tournefort’s time, the 
Franks called Erzeron (III. 126). Arzizi is Arjish, on Lake Van, the 
ancient Arsissa, which gave the lake one of its names. It is now little 
more than a decayed castle, with a village inside. 

Notices of Kuniyah, Kaisariya, Sivvas, Arzan-ar-Rumi, Arzangan, 
and Arjish, will be found in Polo’s contemporary A bulfeda Biisching, 

IV. 303-3' 0- 
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Note 3. — ^Paipurth, or Baiburt, on the high road between Trebizorui 
and Erzrum, was, accSrding to Neumann, an Armenian fortress in the‘ 
first century, and, according to .Ritter, the .castle Baiberdon fortified 
by Justinian. It stands on a peninsular hill, encircled by the windings 
of the R. Charok. The Russians, in retiring from it in 1S29, blew up 
the greater part of the defences. 'I'he nearest silver mines of which we 
find modern notice, are tho.se of GimiisJi-Khdnah (“ Silverlioiise'') about 
35 m. N.W, of Baiburt ; they are more corredly mines of lead rich in 
silver, and were once largely worked. But the Masdlak-al-absdr (T4th 
century), besides these, speaks of two others in the same province, one 
of which was near Bajcrt This ('luatremcre reasonably w’^ould read 
Bdbert or Baiburt. {Nid. et Extraits^ X 11 1. i. 337 ; 'Fexier^ Armaiit\ I. 59,) 

Note 4. — Josephus alludes to the belief th.il X'onh’s Ark still existed, 
and that i)ieces of (lie piu li were uscil iCS amulets. (Afd. L 3. 6.) 

Airrat fe(4) was aNcended. first hy l'ri>r. I'ariot. Sept, 1S29 ; 

by Spasski Aotonom<;fi‘. Aug.. 1S34 ; by Behrens, 1835 : ]>yxVbich, 1845; 
by Seymour in 1848; by Khod/ko. khanikolV. and others, for trigono- 
metrical and other sricnlilic purpose'^. i)i August, T850. Jt is charac- 
teristic of the attoimf from \\hi‘)} I faki* these notes {.Lof/^yrimal/, in 
Bid/, Soi\ Grog, Idris, sei, 4.. lom. i. p. 5)) that wliilsl tlie writer’s 
c'ountrymen, Spa>ski and Behrens, wcic ••ii;o\cd ])\ a noble curiosity,’’ 
the Englishman is only admitteil to ha'. e ‘‘gcititjed a tourist’s wliiin”! 

Note 5.- 'I’hough Mr. Khamkofi [^jinis out that springs of naphtha 
are alnindant in the vnanity v\ tlic meulioii of ibilloddi (in 

Ramusio indeed altered, but proba])ly ]»y the h'diior, to uy/i/r/doads), and 
the vast (juantilies sj)okcn 6 i', j)oint to the naphtha wells of the Baku 
Beninsula on the Caspian. Ricold speaks oi ihcir snjiplying the whole 
country as far as BaglulavT, ami Barbaiii alhuies to the practice of 
anointing camels with the oil. The <juamit\' ctdloc ted from tlie springs 
al)Out Baku was in 1819 estimated at 241.000 /cc./y (nearly 4000 tons), 
the greater part of whu h went to Persia. (/Wev. {hhi/. p. 122 ; Ramusio, 
1 1. 109; Ed. dr Ia/>rim. 276; C du C’A?'. (/am/\r, 1. 298.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of Gkokoiania ani> the Kings thekeof. 

In Geohgiania there is a King callStl David Mclic, which 
is as much as to say “David King;” he is subject to 
the Tartar.* In old times all the kings were born with the 
figure of an eagle upon the right shoulder. The people 
are very handsome, capital archers, and most valiant soldiers. 
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They are Christians of the Greek Rite, and have a fashion 
of wearing their hair cropped, like Churchmen.* 

This is the country beyond which Alexander could not 
pass when he wished to penetrate to the region of the 
Ponent, because that the defile was so narrow and perilous, 
the sea lying on the one hand, and on the other lofty 
mountains impassable to horsemen. The strait extends 
like this for four leagues, and a handful of people might 
hold it against all the world. Alexander caused a very 
strong tower to be built there, to prevent the people be- 
yond from passing to attack him, and this got the name 
of the Irox Gatk. This is the place that the Book of 
Alexander speaks of, when it tells us how he shut uj) the 
Tartars between two mountains ; not that they were really 
Tartars however, for there were no Tartars in those days, 
but they consisted of a race of people called Co\rA\’iAxs 
and many besides.’ 

[In this province all the forests are of box-wood.^*] 
There are numerous towns and villages, and silk is pro- 
duced in great abundance. They also weave cloths of 
gold, and all kinds of very fine silk stuffs. The country 
produces the best goshawks in the world, [which arc called 
Avigf\.'^ It has indeed no lack of anything, and the 
people live by trade and handicrafts. ’Tis a very moun- 
tainous region, and full of strong defiles, insomuch that the 
Tartars have never been able to subdue it out and out. 

There is in this country a certain Convent of Nuns 
called St. Leonard’s, about which I have to tell you a very 
wonderfi.il circumstance. Near the church in question 
there is a great lake at the foot of a mountain, and in 
this lake are found no fish great or small throughout the 
yeaf till Lent rome. -On the first day of Lent they find in 
it the finest fish in the world, and great store too thereof; 
and these continue to Jje found till Easter Eve. After 
that they are found no more till Lent come round again ; 
and so ’tis every year. ’Tis really a passing great miracle!* 
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That sea whefeof I spoke as coming so near tlie moun- 
tains is called the Sea of Ghke or Giiei.an, and extends 
about 700 miles.’’ It is twelve days’ journey distant from 
any other sea, ami into it flows the great River Euphrates 
and many others, whilst it is surrounded by mountains. 
Gf late the merchants of Genoa have begun to navigate 
this sea, carrying shijis across and launching them thereon. 
It is from the country on this sea also that the silk called 
GhelU is brought.® f'^l'he said sea proiluces tjuantities 
of fish, especially ■sturgeon, at tlie river-mouths salmon, 
and other big kinds ul' fish.] 


Xg'I'k 1. --'The < i. s,iy^ ilic Km.^ v\a‘> (allctl /.)avkL The 

(ieorgiaii Kings of llie family nt' IniyraUcLic (laimcd des* ent from King 
I>avi(l through :i priiK e Shimpath. sh.l Ig h ive lh*ea ^ent lUirth by 
Ncbut-hatlne//:ir : a (lesocnl whifli n-u illy asserted in their ])iihlic 
.clocuincnls. d'imui’.s In.stitute.s mouiiGn .j smr of arnioiir given him 
])y the King of (lOoryia toigcd )>) liie h ukI of llie ISiliiiist King. 
i>,ivid is a vcr\ frequent name in their ro) il 'iheio were two of 

that name wlio shared CKmrgi i heiwecn them under the derision of the 
Oreat Kaan in i and one of llteim wlio survned to laPQ, is probaldy 
meant here. The name of i)aM<l was borne by the last titular King of 
(leorgia, wno ( edcvl his rights to Ru^si.i in iSoi, \ Khanikoji' ; Join\ As, 
IX. 370, XI. ac)T, vS.i\ ; Tim, In Ait, \\ i 43.) 

Note 2 . 'This fashi(>n of lon.^uie i'^ memimietl by Pai'baro and 
Chardin, d'hc latter ^spcaks stiarngh’ of the beaiily of Irolh sexes, a.s 
docs J)ella Valle, and most modern t^avcUer^, eoiuarr*. 

Note D.-'-'l’his refers to the Pa^s of Dcrlx-i d, still called in 'furkish 
Demir-Kd/i or the Iron Chite, and to the ancient Wall that runs from 
the castle of Derbend along the ridges of C auc asus, called in the East 
Sad(i-i-Iskandtxi\ the Ramirart of Alexander. Bayer thinks the wall was 
probably built oi'iginally by one of the AVntioclii, and renewed by the 
Sassanian Kobad or his son Naoshiiavan. It is a.scribed to the latter 
by Abulfeda ; and according to Klaproth's extracts from the Derbend- 
Ndmah^ Naoshirwan completed the fortrci#? of Derheud in A.p.^42, 
but he and his lather together had erected 360 towers upon the Cau- 
casian Wall which extended to the ( >ate of the Alans ii,e, the Pass of 
Dariel). The Russians must have gained some knowledge as to the 
actual existence and extent of the remains of this great work, but I have 
not been able to meet with any modern infonnaticn of a very precise 
kind. According to a quotation from jReine^'s Kaukasus (I. 120, a 

E 2 
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work which I have not been able to consult) the* remains of defences 
can be traced for many miles, and are in some places as much as 
120 feet high. M. Moynet indeed, in the Tour ditMotuk (I. 122), states 
that he traced the wall to a distance of 27 versts (18 miles) from Derbend, 
but unfortunately, instead of describing remains of such high interest from 
his own observation, he cites a description written by Alex. Dumas, 
which he says is quite accurate. 

There is another wall claiming the title of Saihf klskandar at the 
S.E. angle of the Caspian. This has been ])articiilarly si)oken of by 
Vambery, who followed its traces from S.W. to N.I‘l. for ii])w:irds of 40 
miles (see his lYaviis in C. Asia, 54 and Julius Braun in the 
Ausland^ No. 22, of 1869). 

The story alluded to by Polo is found in the medieval romaiK'cs of 
Alexander, and in the Pseudo-Callisthencs on which they are founded. 
The hero chases a number of impure cannibal nations within ainciuntain 
barrier, and prays that they may be shut up therein. 'Phe mounlains 
draw together within a few cubits, and Alcxantler then biiiUls up the 
gorge anti closes it with gates of brass or iron, dliere were in all 
22 nations with their kings, and the names of the nations were (loth, 
Magoth, Anugi, ICges, Exenach, &c. &c. Codfrey of \'iterbo s])eaks of 
them in hLs rhyming verses : — 

“ Finil)us Trulorum species fiiit una vironnn ; 

Goth crat atejuc Magoth dictum cognomen Ofnum 

♦ « * ♦ 

Narrat Esaias, I.sidorus ct Apocalypsis, 

'fangit ct in tilulis Magna Sibylla suis. 

I’atnbub ipborum tumulus fuit venter corn p,” I's.c. 1' 

Among the <|uestions that the Jews are said to have put, in order to 
test Mahommed’s prophetic character, was one series: “ WIio are (Jog 
and Magog? Where do they dwell ? What sort of rampart did Zu’l 
karnain build between them and men?’' And in the Koran we find 
(chap, xviii. “ The Cavern^') : “They will ({uestion thee, O Mohammed, 
regarding Zulkarnain. Reply: I will tell you his history” — and then 
follows the story of the erection of the Rampart of Vajuj and Majuj. 
In chapter xxi. again there is an allusion to their expected issue at the 
latter day. This last expectation was one of very old date, 'riuis 
the Cosmography of Aethicus, a work believed to have been abridged by 
St. Jerome, and therefore to be as old at least as the 4th century, says 
that the Turks of the race of Gog and Magog, a polluted nation, eating 
human flesh and feeding all abominations, never washing and never 
using wine, salt, nor wheat, shall come forth in the Day of Antichrist from 
where they lie shut up behind the Caspian Gates, and make horrid devas- 
tation. No wonder that the ej:ui>tion of the Tartars was connected with 
this prophetic legend I The Em^>eror Frederic II., writing to Henry III. 
of England, says of the "rartars : “ 'Tis said they are descencl^d from 
the Ten Tribes who abandoned the Law of Mosea and worshipped the 
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Gk)lden Calf. 'Phey are the people whom Alcxapclor Magnus shut up 
in the Caspian Mountains.” 

According to some chroniclers, the Emperor. Heraclius had already 
let loose the Shut-up Nations to aid him against the Persians, but it 
brought him no good, for he was beaten in spite of their aid, and died 
of grief. 

The theory that the Tartars were Gog and Magog led to the Ram- 
part of Alexander being confounded with the Wall of ("hina (see 
Book J. chap, lix.), or being relegated to the extreme N.E. of Asia, as 
we find it in the Carta C?atalana. 

These legends are referred to by Rabbi Benjamin, Hayton, Rubru- 
quis, Ricold, Matthew Paris, and many more. Jose])hiis indeed S2)eaks 
of the Pass which Alexander fortified with gates of steel. But his saying 
that the King of Hyrcania was Lord of this 2)ass points to the ilyreanian 
Gates of Northern Persia, or perhai)s <io the \Vall of Gomusltvapah, 
described by Vdmbery. 

Edrisi relates how the Khalif Wathek sent one Salem the Dragoman 
to explore the Rampart of Gog and Magog, liis route lay by Titlis, the 
Alan country, and that of the Bashkirds to the far nortli or north-east, 
and back by Samarkand. But the report of what lie saw is pure fable. 

At Gelath in Imeretia there still exists one valve of a large iron gate, 
traditionally said to be the relic of a i>air brought as a trophy from 
Derbend by David King of (icorgia, called the Restorer (1089-1130). 
M. Brosset however has shown it to be the gate of Ganja, carried off 
in 1139. 

{Bayer in Comment PetropoL I. 401 seqq,; Pscuiio-Callisth, by 
Muller^ p. 138; Gott Viterb, \xi Pistorii NUani Scriptt Germ, IL 228; 
Alexandriade, ix 310-11 ; Zotenbery^s 7?//w/,'(|uoted in Athena um^ Jan. 

1 8 th, 1868; Acad (ks In sc. Divers Savans, II. 483; luirist II. 416- 
420, &c.) 

Note 4. — The box-wood of the Abkhasian forests was so abundant, 
and formed so important an article of Genoese trade, as to give the 
name of Chao de Bux (Cavo di Bussi) to the bay of Bambor, N.W, of 
Sukum Kala'a, where the traffic was carried on (s^ee Elk de Laprim. 

243)- 

Note 5, — Jerome Cardan notices that “ the best and biggest go.s- 
hawks come from Armenia,” a term often including Georgia and Cau- 
casus. The name of the bird is perhaps the same as '4/^^ ‘‘Falco 
montanus” (sec Casirt I. 320). Haxthausen in our own day speaks of 
the admirably-trained hawk^-of the Georgian princes, {Cardan^ de Per. 
VarieiaUi VII. 35 ; Transcaucasia, 25.) 

6 . — E letter of Warren Hastings written shortly before his 
and after reading Marsden^s Marco Polo, tells how a fish-breeder 
of Banbury warned him against putting pike into his fish-pond, saying, 
If you should leave* them where they are HU Shrtnfe Tuesday they will 
be sure to spawn, and then you will never get a^\y other fish to breed in 
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it” {Romance of Travels 1 . 255). Edward Webbe in hi.s Travels (1590, 
reprinted 1868) tells us that in the “ Land of Siria there is a River 
having great store of fish like unto Samon-trouts, but no Jew ran catch 
them, though either (diristian and lurk shall catch them in abundance 
with great ease.” The circumstance of fi.sh being got only for a limited 
time ill spring is noticed with referem e to Lake Van both by 'Favernier 
and Mr. Brant. 

But the exact legend heie rejiorted is related (as M. Paiithier has 
already noticed) by A\hlibra nd of Oldenburg of a stream under the castle 
of Adamodana belonging to the Hospitallers, near Naversa (the ancient 
Anazarlnis), in C’ilic ia iimhT 'J'auriis. And Khanikoff was told tlie 
same story of a lake In the di^tiLl of Aklialtzike in V'esteni (jeorgia, in 
regard to which he explains the siib^i.iiu c of the phenomenon as a result 
of the rise of the lake's level by the melting ol the snows, wliich often 
coim'ides with Lenl. I may a«M that M«)on loit wa.s toll respecting a 
.sacred pond near .Sir i-(;h:islim 1, on tin; ronl from Kabul to Bamian, 
that the fi.^h in the [jondwere not alio.ved to be toiu'hcd, but that they 
were ai'cu.stomed to desert i( for the rivuiet that ran through the valley 
regularly every year on ih>' Jay (f ihi nuU and it was then 

lawful to call h them. 

Like ( ircumstam'es wimld produce the same effect in a variety of 
lakes, ami 1 have not ]>een able to identilythe launent of St. l.eonard^s. 
Indeed Leona id {Saa^ !no//an/\ ( 1 . 'F.) seem> no likely name for an 
Armenian saint; and the p.itnuies.s of tlie < onvent (as she is of many 
Olliers in that country) was pcilnps .Saint Xina, an eminent personage 
in the Arinenivin (,’huich, wIkjso t<mib is still a place of pilgrimage; or 
possiiuy :L. ‘Helena^ for J see that the Russian ma]>s .show a place called 
EIcnovka on the shore.s of Itike Sevan, N.K. (>f Erivan. Ramusio’s text, 
moreover, says that the lake \\:\^/onr Jays /;/ oafn/ass, and this description 
will apply, I believe, to none but the lake just named, d'his is, according 
to Monleilh, 47 m. in lengtii ami ai m. in breadth, and as far as I can 
make out lie travelled round it in three \ cry long marches. Convents 
and churches on its shores are luimcrou.s, and a very ancient one 
occupies an island on the lake. Fhe lake is noted for its fish, e.specially 
magnificent trout. 

{Tai'ern.^ Bk. III. ch. iii. ; f R. (E A., X. 897 ; Qiiat p. 179 ; 

Knanikoff, 15 ; Moorcroft^ II. 382 ; /. Ak G. S,, HI. 40 

Note 7. — The name assigned by Marco to the Caspian, “ Merde 
Gheluchelan” or “ Ghelachelan,” has puzzled commentators. I have 
no doubt that the interpretation adopted aiipve is thp correct one, I 
suppose that Marco said that the sea was called “ La Mer de Ghel ou 
(de) Ghclan,” a name taken from the districts of tlie ancient Gehe on 
its south-western shores, called indifferently Gil ox Gilin^ just as many 
other regions of Asia have like duplicate Jitles (singular and plural), arising, 
I suppose, from the change of a ^ntile into a locgl name. Such are 
Lir, LMn, Khutl, KhutWn, &c., a class to which Badakhshan, Wakhan, 
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Shaghnan, and others have formerly belonged, the adjectives Ba- 
dakkshi^ &c. show. Abulfeda, speaking of this territory, uses exactly 
Polo’s phrase, siiying that the districts in question are properly called 
Kil-o-Kildn, but by the Arabs Jil-o-JUdn, Teixeira gives the Persian 
name of the sea as Darya Ghilani (see Ahulf. in Biischin^y v. 329). 

The province of 0(1 gave name to the silk for which it was and is 
still famous, mentioned as Ghelle (GUi) at the end of this chapter. 
This Seta Ghella is mentioned also by Pegolotti (pp. 212, 238, 30 r), 
and by Uzzano, with an odd transposition, as Seta along with 

Seta Masandroni^ Le. from the ..adjoining jjrovince of Mazanderdn 
(p. 192). May not the Spanish Gellz ‘^a silk dealer,” which seems to 
have been a puzzle to etymologists, be connected with this ? (see Dozy 
and Engehnann^ 2nd ed. p. 275). 

The dimensions assigned to the Caspian in the text would be very 
correct if length were meant, but the Oeog. Text with the sanVe hgure 
specifies circuit (zirc). Raniusio again has “ a circuit of 2800 miles.” 
Possibly the original reading was 2700; but this would he in excess. 

Note 8 . — The Caspian is termed by Vincent of llenuvais Marc 
Seruanicumy the Sea of Shirwan, another of its numerous ( )rientiil names, 
rendered by Marino Sanuto as Mare Salvanicum (III. xi. ch. ix.). Buf 
it was generally known to the Franks in the Midtile Ages as the Ska ok 
Bacu. Thus Berni ; — 

“ Fuor del deserto la diritta i;trada 
Lungo il Mar di Bacu miglior pareva.” 

{Or I, Imuim. xvii. 60.) 

«/ ' 

And in the Sfera of Lionardo Dati (circa 1390) ; - 

“ Da Tramontana cli quest* Asia Grande 
Tartar! son solto la fredda Zona, 

Gcnte bestial di bestie c vivande, 

Fin dove tOnda di Baccu risuona,” &c. (p. 10.) 

This name is introduced in Ramusio, but probably by interpolation, as 
well as the correction of the statement regarding Euphrates, which is 
perhaps a branch of the notion alluded to in ProloguCy ch. ii. note 5 . 
In a later chapter Marco calls it the Sea of Saraiy a title also given in 
the Carta Catalana. 

We have little information as to the Genoese navigation of the 
Caspian, but the great number of names exhibited along its shores in 
the map just named (i37jp shows how familiar such navigation had 
become by that 3 ate (see also Cathay ^ p. 50, where an account is given 
of a remarkable enterprise by Genoese buccaneers on the Caspian al)0ut 
that time.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ok riiK KiN(nK)M ok Mai^sul. 

On the frontier of Armenia towards the south-east i>> the 
kingdom of Mai stk. It is a very great kingdom, and 
inhabited* by several diftercnt kinds of peo])le whom we 
shall now describe. 

F'irst there is a kind of |)co|)le called Akatjj, and these 
worship Mahommet. 'fhen there is another description of 
j)e()ple who arc Nfs roKi w and .) AcoHn n Cdiristiaiis. These 
have a I^atriarch whom they call the J vj'omc, and this 
Patriarch creates Archbishops, and Abbots, anti Prelates of 
all other degrees, and sends them inro etcry quarter, as to 
India, to Bandas, or to C^athay, as the Pope of Rome 
does in the Latin countries. !M)r you must know that 
though there is a very great number of Christians in those 
countries, they are all Jacobites and Nesiorians ; Christians 
indeed, but not in the fashion enjoined by the Pope of 
Rome, for they come short in sewral points of the Faith.* 

AlLth^ cloths of gold and silk that are calletl Jllosolius 
are made in this countr\-; and those great Merchants called 
Mosolins \\\\i) carry for sale sucli quantities ofspiccry and 
pearls and cloths cd' silk and gold, are also from this- 
kingdom.^ 

There is yet another race of people who inhabit the 
mountains in that quarter, and arc called Cuuns. Sonic 
of them are Christians, and some of them are Saracens; 
but they are an evil generation, whose delight it is to 
plunder merchants.'^ 

[Near this province is another called Mus and Mkrdin, 
producing an immense quantity of cotton, from which they 
make a great deal of buckram and other cloth. The people 
are craftsmen and traders, and all are subiect to the Tartar 
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Note 1. — Polo could scarcely have been justified in calling Mosul 
a very great kingdom. This is a bad habit of his, as we shall have to 
notice again. Badruddin Luld, the Atabeg of Mosul, had at the age 
of 96 taken sides with Hulaku, and stood high 
in his favour. His son Malik Sdlih, having 
revolted, surrendered to the Mongols in 1261 
on promise of life ; which promise they kept in 
Mongol fashion by torturing him to death. 
Since then the kingdom had ceased to exist 
as such. Coins of Badruddin remain with the 
name and titles of Mangii Kaan on their re- 
verse, and .some of his and of other atabegs 
exhibit curious imitations of C»rcek art. {Quat 
p. 3S9 ; Jour. jJs. IV. VI. 

Note 2. — 'I'he Ncstorian Church was at this time and in llic pre 
ceding centuries diffused over Asia to an extent of which little con- 
ception IS generally entertained, having a chain of Bishops and 
Metropolitans from Jerusalem to Peking. 'The ( luirdi fieri ved its name 
from Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, who was deposed by the 
Council of Ephesus in 431. The chief “i)oiiU of the Faith ” wherein 
they came short, was (at least in its most tangible form) the doctrine 
that in Our Lord there were two Persons, one of tlie Divine Word, 
the other of the Man Jesus; the former dwelling in the latter as in a 
Temple, or uniting with the latter as fire with iron.'’ N'esforiu, the 
term used by Polo, is almost a literal transc ript of the Arab form Nas~ 
titri. A notice of the Metropolitan sees, with a map, wiH ]>(:? found in 
Cathay^ p. eexliv, ^ , 

written in our text (from G. T.) JatoUcy by !*>. Burchard and 
Ricold Jaselic^ is the title of the Patriarch, rci)resenting Ka^oXiKov. No 
doubt it was originally Gat/ia/'ik, but altered in pronunciation by the 
Arabs. The Ne.storian 1 ‘atriarch at this time resided at Baghdad. 
{Assemani, vol. iii. pt. 2 ; Per, Quat 91, 127.) 

I'he Jacobites, or Jacobins as they arc called by writers of that age 
(Ar. Yd*kubiy), received their name from Jacob JIaradaeu.s, Bishop of 
Edessa (so called, Mas’udi says, because he was a maker of Barda'at or 
saddle-cloths), who gave a great impulse to their doctrine in the 6th 
century. They formed a church, which at one time spread over the 
East at least as far as .Sijistdn, where they had a see under the Sassanian 
Kings. Their distinguishing tenet was Monophysitism^ vi2., that Our 
I^rd had but one Nature, 4 he Divine. It was in fact a rebound from 
Nestorian doctrine, but, as might be expected in such a case, there was 
a vast number of .shades of opinion among both bodies. The chief 
locality of the Jacobites was in the districts of Mosul, Tekrit, and 
Jazfrah, and their Patriarch was«at this time settled at the Monastery 
of St Matthew, n^r Mosul, but afterwards, and to the present day, 
at or near Mardin. The Armenian, Coptic, ^Abys.sinian, and Malabar 
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Churches all hold so«ie shade of the Jacobite doctrine, though they 
have, except the last, Patriarchs apart. 

{Assemam, vol. ii. ; Lc Quicn^ II. 1596; Mas'udi, 11. 329-30; Per, 
Quai, 124-9.) 

No'j k — We see here that inosoHn or muslin liad a very different 
meaning from what it has now. A quotation from Ives l)y Marsden shows 
it to have been applied in the middle of last century to a strong cotton 
cloth made at Mosul. Dozy says tlic Arabs use Maucili in the sense of 
muslin, and refers to passa-'cs in the ‘ Arabian Nights/ Hut d{) they in- 
dicate more than some texture ? (j). 32 I have found no elueidatiuJi of 
Polo’s ajiplicalion of tnoydini to .» cla^.s of mciv halite. Hut in a letter of 
Pope lnno('cnl l\. (1244) to the Dominifan^ in PalC'^tine. wc hiul classed 
as different bodies oft )rii ntal (.'hi ^\Ji(cchitii<\ Xcsicritac, Gcorgiani^ 

Giacci, Armrni, Miin'n:/<ri\ tt Mosolini ’* {/ r Qui.fK HI. 1342.) 

Non-: 4. — ^*'riie Curds/' Niy> Ku'old. in malignant ferocity 

all the barbarous nation •» that I h*v\e ->‘20). . . . 'They tire called Curfi, 
not l)ecausc they are cuii m statuic, bet Com the PeiNian word for 
JV'oivcs. . . . 'They have tlnc(' juiiva’pcd vacs, \i/., Mun lor, Robbery, 
and 'rreachory.” borne say they haw not numded since, bni his etymo- 
logy is doubtful. Kini is 'Piukisli for a woli. rjA Persian, which is Gurg; 
but the name (JCm/ue/!/, Kofi/uhi, A is <dder, I imagine, than the 
durkish language in th.al pait of \sn\. (Juairemere refers it to tlte 
Persian gurJ, “strong, \aliant. her«x“ A^ rcgardis the statement that 
some of the Kunls were C/htisuans, Masudi states that the Jacobites and 
certain other (/hristians in the lenitory ut Mosul ami Mount Jiuli were 
reckoned ^mu'ng the Kurds. tAv/. < / F.\L XllL i. 304.) 

No'in o. -'l'liis passage is nolal»]e as l>eing llie only one, so far as 
I know, of those pO( uliar to Rainu-i('» among the printed texts, which 
is found in a ki\o\vn MS. It ocdirs in a Latin MS. of 1401, which 
belonged to the late Sign. Cicogna at \'enice. 'The w^ord rendered 
buckrams is llicre Bocliarini, (or wliu b Kaniusio, as ii. all passages 
where other texts have Puc/utii mi .xml ihc like, jniis Boccassini. I see 
both Bochayrani and Bvchasini coui)led. in a Genoese fiscal statute of 
1339, quoted by Pardcssus. {Lois Mariiimes^ I\k 456.) 

Mush and Maroin arc in very different regions, but as their actual 
interval is only about 120 miles, they may have been under one pro- 
vincial government. Mush is essentially 7 \rmenian, and, tliough the 
seat of a Pashalik, is now a tvretched place. Mardin, on the verge of 
the Mesopotamian Plain, rises in terraces on a lofty hill, and there, says 
Hammer, “Sunnis and Shias, Catholic and Schisrnatic Armenians, 
Jacobites, Nestorians, Chaldaeans, Sun-, Fire-, Calf-, and Devil-worshippers 
dwell one over the head of the other.” {Ilchan. 1 . 191 .) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of thf. great city of Baudas, and how it was taken. 

B.\udas Is a great city, which used to be the seat of the 
Calif of all the Saracens in the world, just as Rome is the 
seat of the Pope of all the Christians.' A very great river 
riows through the city, and by this you can descend to the 
Sea of India. There is a great traffic of merchants with 
their goods this way ; they dcscentl some eighteen days from 
Baudas, and then come to a certain city called Kisi, where 
they enter the Sea of India.' There is also on the ri\er, as 
you go from Baudas to Kisi, a great city called Bastka, 
surrounded by woods, in which grow the best dates in the 
world.' 

In Baudas they w^avx many different kinds of silk stuffs 
and gold brocades, such as nasich, and nac, and cramoisy\ 
and many another beautiful tissue richly wrought with 
figures of beasts and birds. It is the noblest and greatest 
city in all those regions."* 

Now it came to j)ass on a day in the year -cf Christ 
1255, that the Lord of the Tartafs of the Levant, whose 
name was Alaii, brother to the Great Kaan now reigning, 
gathered a mighty host and came up against Baudas and 
took it by storm.* It was a great enterprise! for in Baudas 
there were mote than 100,000 horse, besides foot soldiers. 
And when Alaii had taken the place he found therein a 
tower of the Calif s, which was full of gold and silver and 
other treasure ; in fact the greatest accumulation of treasure 
in one spot that ever was known. When he beheld that 
great heap of treasure he was astonished, and, summoning 
the Calif to his presence, he said to him ; “ Calif, tell me 
now why thou hast gathered such a huge treasure ? What 
didst thou mean to do therewith ? Knewest thou not that 
I was thine enemy, and th^t I was coming against thee with 
so great an host to cast thee forth of thine heritage? 
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Wherefore didst tbou not take of thy gear and employ it 
in paying knights and soldiers to defend thee and tliycity?” 

The Calif wist not what to answer, and said never a 
word. So the Prince continued, “ Now then, Calif, since I 
see what a love thou hast borne thy treasure, I will eVn 
give it thee to cat!” So he shut the Calif up in the Trea- 
sure Tower, and bade that neither meat nor drink should 
be given him, saying, ‘"Now ('alif, eat of rhy treasure as 
much as thou wilt, since thou art so fond of it; for never 
shalt thou have aught else to eat!” 

So the Calif lingered in the lower ibur days, and then 
died like a dog. '^IViily his treasure would have been of 
mt)re service to liim had he bestov\ed it upon men who 
would have defended liis kingdom and his people, rather 
than let himself be taken and deposed and put to deatli as 
he was/' Howbeit, since that lime, there has been never 
another Calif, eitlier at Ikaudas or any\\here else.’ 

Now I will tell you of a great mirach‘ that befel at 
Baiulas, wr(>ught by (iod (»n behail Of the Christians. 

No'j;iv T-*- I'lds tovm of tbc j1 ( ]\u)k nnine of nAean)AL>, 

Jhiudas^ is c:un()usly like tkal iolhI la the C'hitu-^e historians, Paota 
{Paiit/iitT : Ganbil), and l)i)tli are jn*ol).i]>ly diuc to the jMong'ol habit of 
slurring gutturals (see (‘h. ii. nule -J). 

No'I'k 2.” -I’olo is here either speaking ^^i(Iu>ut j)crsonal knowledge, 
or is so brief as to convey an erroneous impression that tliO Tigris Hows 
to Kisi, whereas three-fourths of the length of the Persian Gulf intervene 
between tlie river mouth and Kisi. Phe latter is the island and city of 
Kisn or Kais, about 200 miles from the mouth of the Gulf, and fora 
long time one of the chief poits of trailc witli India and the East. The 
island, the Catacaoi Arrian, now called Ghes or Keiin, is singular among 
tlie islands of the Gulf as being wooded and well supplied with fresh 
water. The ruins of a city exist on the north side. According to 
Wassdf, the island derived its name from one Kais, about the loth 
century, the son of a poor widow of oiraf (flien a greJit port of Indian 
trade on the northern shore of the ( lulf), who on a voyage to India made 
a fortune precisely as Dick Whittington did. The proceeds of the cat 
were invested in an establishment on this island. Modern attempts to 
rationalize Whittington may surely be ^ven up I It is one of the tales 
which, like Teirs shot, the^dog Gellert, and many others, are common to 
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many regions. {Hammer's Jlc/i. I. 239; Onsefey's Travels^ I. 170; 
Notes and Queries^ 2nd s. XL 372.) 

Note 3 . — The name is Bascra in the MSS., but this is almost cer- 
tainly the common error of c for /. Basra is still noted for its vast date- 
groves. The whole country from the confluence of the Euphrates and 
Tigris to the sea, a distance of thirty leagues, is covered with these 
trees.” {Tav, Bk. II. ch. hi.). 

Note 4. — From Bandas, or Baldac, />. Baghdad, certain of these 
rich silk and gold brocades were called Baldachini^ or in English Ban- 
dekins. From their use in the state canopies and umbrellas of Italian 
dignitaries, the word BaUacchino has come to mean a canojiy, even 
when architectural. I'he .stuffs calleil NasicJi and are again men- 
tioned by our traveller below (ch. lix.). We only know that they were 
of silk and gold, as he implies here, and as I bn Batiita tells us, who 
mentions N^akh several times and NasiJ once. The latter is also men- 
tioned by Rubriujuis (Nasic) as a pre.scnt made to him at the Kaan’s 
('ourt. And Pegolotti sjieaks of both naccJii and natc/uiti of silk and 
gold, the latter apparently answering to Nasich. Nac, jVao/nes, jVac/iiZy 
Nach^ A\ists^ appear in accounts and inventories of the ^th ('entury, 
French and Ivnglish. (See Dictionnaire des Tissue, II. 199, and Douei 
d'Are^, Comptes de rAr^enterie des Bois de Bratu\\ p. 334.) Wc 
find no mention of Nak/i or Nasi/ among the stuffs detailed in the Ain 
Akbar^ so they must have been obsolete in the i6th century. Qnermesis 
or Cramoisy derived its name from the Rennes insed (Ar. Kirmiz) 
found on Qiurcus Coecifera^ now supphinted by cochineal. The stuff .so 
called is believed to have been originallya crimson velvet, but apparently 
like the medieval Purpura^ if not identical with it, it came ^tb ^indicate 
a tissue rather than a colour. Thus Fr.-Michel (luotes velvet of vermeil 
cramoisy, of violet, and of blue cramoisy, and pon/pres of a variety of 
colours, though he says he has never met with pourpre blanehe, I may, 
however, point to Plano Carpini (p. 755), who describes the courtiers 

Karakorum as clad in white purpura. 

The London prices of Chermisi and Baldacddni in the early part of 
the isth century will be found in U/zano’s work, but they arc hard to 
elucidate. 

Babylon, of which Baghdad w'as the rej^re.sentativc, was famous for 
its variegated textures in very early days. We do not know the nature 
of the goodly Babylonish garment which templed Achan in Jericho, but 
Josephus speaks of the affluence of rich stuffs carried in the triumph of 
Titus, “gorgeous with life-yke' designs from the Babylonian loom,” and 
he also describes the memorable Veil of the Temple as a ttcVAc^ 
Ba^v\&vm of varied colourjv marvel lou .sly wrought. Pliny .says King 
Attalus invented the intertexturc of cloth with gold ; but the weaving of 
damasks of a variety of flours was i)erfected at Babylon, and thence 
tl|ey were called Babylonian. 

' *»The brocjde.s wrought with figures of animals in gold, of which 
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Marco speaks, are still a speciality at Benares, where they are known by 
the name of Shikdrgdfi or hunting-grounds, which is nearly a translation 
of the name Thani-wahsh, “beast-hunts,” by which they were known to 
the medieval Saracens (sec Q, Makrhi, IV. 69-70). Plautus s])eaks of 
such patterns in carj^ets, the produce of Alexandria — ^^A/exandrina 
belluata comhyliata tape fin A in the 4 th century Asteriiis, Ikshop o1 
Amnsia in l^outus, rebukes the Christians who intlulge in such attire : 
‘^You find upon them lions, panthers, bears, luintsmen, woods and 
rocks ; whilst the more devout display Christ and his disciides, with the 
stories of his miracles;’ Cvc. And Sidonius alludes to ujjholstery of like 
character : — 

i\‘iVL,Mna Kt 

* K Jr 

I in et JHT .UlcUl 

Hc suj'ina tlcviis oj.i" 

• 1 1 cijuo jiiv all-* 

Simuiv^cia t'nniin 

fu'i; jiis.juo l\ul]);o." i\. rp) 

A modern (’ashmerc exainpie of sue]) wo^k showji under Ch. xvic 
{jrAvi-ac, p. 52 i ; yb'v/c//'. in t VAv.m-, 20^, ;,o() : / //. 11. 300,388. 
422 ; ill. «Sj ^ Delia [ \ . i2 5(> : /v. Mic/irl, lit chcrchcs^ ivic., 11. 

10-16, 204-206; /(As'.y//. Jh/L /ad, VII. 5,- and V. s* .} ; PHay, VIIl. 
74 (or 48) ; Plaiifus/\<<itdid!f,^, I. j : in .7 A raj, IV. 275-6.) 

N\)'1’k 6. ••-Idulaku started fr<'»n\ Kjiakoium on his i..K['»edi(i(>u ag<unst 
Persia, in February, 1254. but lie did not enter Fersia till 1250, and 
Baglulad was not attai'kcd nil 1258, 

Nutk (5. — 

^ r ‘*^‘1 said to the Kalit: 1 hnn m ^dd ; 
d'hou hast iu> nc««l of.-o u.iich 
d'hou shduhlst n<Vt ha\o iKMjHd .jud lu<14,'n it lu'jc 
d'lll the* l)U'atli (d* B.iulc was hot and lu-ar, 

Ihit have '•♦nvu tluou^h tin* land tliost' u^ t'k-s lio.uds, 

I'o spdng into shining l)!cnU's ot' sWtHd-., 

And keq' thino honour sanooI .iini clear. 

»► H« * * 

ddu'u into his dungeon I lockctl tlie drono, 

Aiul left him there to feed all alone 
In the honey -cells of his golden hive : 

Never a prayer nor a cry nor a groan 
Was heard from those niasdvc walls of stone, 

Nor again was the Kalif seen alive.’ 

This is ihc story, strange and true, 

Thai the great Captain Alaii 
Told to his brother, the Tartar l^lhan, 

When he rode that day into Cambalu * 

By the road that leadeth to Ispalian.” [LougfcllmK)* 

The story of the death of Mosta’sim Billyh, the last of the Abbaside 
Khalifs, is told in much the same way by Hayton, Ricold, Pachymeres, 
and Joinville. The memory of the list glorious old man must have 

ft — ^ 
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failed him, when he says the facts were related by some merchants who 
came to King Lewis, ^vhen before Saiette (or Sidoh), viz. in 1253, 
captufe of Baghdad occurred five years later. Mar. Sanuto says melted 
gold was poured down the Khalifs throat — a transfer no doubt from the 
old story of CrassUs and the Parthians. Contemporary Armenian his- 
torians assert that Hulaku slew him with his own hand. 

All that Rashid iiddin says is : “The evening of Wednesday the T4th. 
of Safar, 656 (20th Feb. 1258), the Khalif was put to death in the village 
ofWakf with his eldest son and five eunuchs who had never (]uitted 
him.” Later writers say that he was wrapt in a carpet and trodden to 
death by horses. 

The foundation of the story so widely received among the Cliristians 
is to be found also in the narrative of Nikbi (and Mirkhond), which is 
cited by D’Ohsson. When the Khalif surrendered, Hulaku jnit before 
him a plateful of gold, and told him to eat it. “ But one does not eat 
gold,” said the prisoner. “Why then,’' rq)lied the Tartar, “did you 
hoard it, instead of expending it in keeping up an army ? Why did you 
not meet me at the Oxus?" The Khalif could only say, “Such was 
God’s will !” “And that which has befallen you was also God’s will,” 
said Hulaku. 

Wassdfs narrative is interesting : — “ Tw'o days after his caj>ture the 
Khalif was at his morning i)rayer, and began with the verse {Koratiy TIL 
25) ‘Say God is the Possessor of Dominion! It shall be given to 
whom He will ; it shall be taken from whom He will : whom He will 
He raiseth to honour; whom Tie wall He casteth to the ground.’ Having 
finished the regular office he continued still in prayer with tears and 
importunity. Bystanders reported to the llkhan the deep huyiiliation of 
the Khalif’s prayers, and the text which seqmed to have so striking an 
application to those two princes. Regarding wduit followed there are 
different stories. Some say that the llkhan ordered food to be w'ithheld 
from the Khalif, and that w^hen he asked for food the former bade a dish 
of gold be placed before him, &c. Kventually, after taking counsel Avith 
his chiefs, the Padishah ordered the execution of the Khalif It w'as 
represented that the blood-drinking sword ought not to be sUiined with 
the gore of Mosta’sim. He was therefore rolled in a carpet, just as 
carpets are usually rolled iip, insomuch that his limbs were crushed.” 

The avarice of the Khalif was proverbial. When the Mongol army 
was investing Miafarakain, the chief, Malik Kamdl, told his people that 
everything he had should be at the service of those in need : Thank 
God I am not like Mosta’sim, a worshipper of silver and gold I” 

(Hayton \nRafn, ch. xxvi. ; Per, Quat, 121 ; Pachym, Mic, Palaeol, II. 
24; Joinville, p. 182 ; Sanuto^ p. 238; J,As, ser. 5. tom. xi. 490, and XVI. 
291 ; jyOhssoHy III. 243 ; lie^mmcr's Wassdf^ 75-7^ ; Quat, Rashid, 305.) 

Note 1 . — Nevertheless Froissart brings the Khalif to life again 
one hundred and tw^enty years htter, as “Ze' Gaiifre <k Paudas*' (Bk. 111. 
cIl xxiv.). 



Chap? VII.- THE CALIF’S PLOT AGAINST THE CkklSTlAN^; 
CHAPTER Vir. 

How THE Calif of Bauoas took coimsfeL to slay all the 
Christians in his Land. 

I WILL tell you then this great marvel that occurred be- 
tween Baudas and Mausul. 

It was in the year of Christ ‘ . that there was a Calif 

at Baudas who bore a great hatred to Christians, and was 
taken u{) day and niglit with the thought how he ihight 
either bring those that were in his kingdom over to his own 
faith, cr might procure them all to be slain. And he used 
daily to take counsel about this with the devotees and 
priests of his faith, for they all bore the Christians like 
malice. And, indeed, it is a fact, that the whole body of 
Saracens throughout the world arc always most malignantly 
disposed towards the whole body of Cdiristians. 

Now it happened tliat the Calif, with those shre^jd 
priests of his, got hold of that passage in our Gospel which 
says, that if a Christian had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, and should bid a mountain be removed, it would be 
removed. And such iixleed is the truth. But when they 
had got hold of this text they were delighted, for it seemed 
to them the very thing whereby either to force all the 
Christians to change their faith, or to bring destruction^ 
upon them all. The Calif therefore called together all the 
Christians in his territories, who were extremely numerous. 
And when they had come before him, lie showed them the 
Gospel, and made them read the text w'hich I have n\en- 
tioned. And when they had read it he ask^ them if that 
was the truth ? The Christians answered that it assuredly 
was so. “Well,” said the Calif, “siifce you*say that it is 
the truth, I will give you a choice. Among such a number 
of you there must needs surely be this small amount of 
feith 5 so you must either move chat mountain ther^”— 
and he pointed to a mountain in the neighb&urhood-— ‘^or 

WOL I. 
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you shall die an ill death; unless you ^choose to eschew 
death by all becoming Saracens and adopting our Holy 
Law. To this end I give you a respite of ten days ; if the 
thing be not done by that time, you shall die or become 
Saracens.” And when he had said this he dismissed them, 
to consider what was to be done in this strait wherein they 
were. 

Note 1. — The date in the (L Text and Paiithicr is 1275, which of 
course cannot have been intended. Ramusio has 1225. 

Note 2. — “ Cum ct cum scz casses ” (G. 1 '.). I suppose 

the former expression to be a form of which is used ;n Polo^s 

book for persons of a religious ru/c or order, whether Christian or 
Pagan. The latter word (casscs) I take to be the Arabic KasJnsh^ j)ro- 
perly a Christian Presbyter, bat frequently ap[)lied by old travellers, and 
habitually by the Portuguese {caxiZy caxix) to Mahomedan Divines (see 
Cathii}\ p. 568), 

PauthiePs Text has simply “h ses prestres de la Loi.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

* ^ 

o 

How THE Christians were in creat dismw hixause of what the 

Calif h\i> smd. 

The Christians on hearing what the Calif had said, were in 
great dismay, but they lifted all their hopes to (iod their 
Creator, that he would help them in this their strait. All 
the wisest of the Christians took counsel together, and 
among them were a number of bishops and priests, but 
they had no resource except to turn to Him from whom 
all good things do come, beseeching Him to protect them 
from the cruel hands of the Calif. 

So they were all gathered together in prayer, both men 
and women, for eigh^ days and eight nights. And whilst 
they were thus engaged in prayer it was revealed in a vision 
by a Holy Angel of Heaven to a certain Bishop who wm a 
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very good Christian, that he should desire a certain Chris- 
tian Cobler,' who had but one eye, to pray to God ; and 
that God in His goodness would grant such prayer because 
of the Cobler’s holy life. 

Now I must tell you what manner of man this Cobler 
was. He was one who led a life of great uprightness and 
chastity, and who fasted and kept from all sin, and went 
daily to church to hear Mass, and gave daily a portion of 
his gains to God. And the way how he came to have but 
one eye was this. It haj)pened cjiie day that a certain 
woman canic to him to have a pair of shoes made, and she 
showed him her foot that he might take her measure. Now 
she had a \ cry l)eautiful foot and leg ; and the Cobler in 
taking her measure was conscious of sinful thoughts. And 
he had often heard it ^aid in the Holy Is\ angel, that if thine 
eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee rather 
than sin. .So. as soon as the woman had departed, he took 
the awl that he usc<i in stitching, ami drove it into his eye 
and ilestroyeil it. Ami this is the way he came to lose his 
eye. So you can judge what a holy, just, and righteous 
man he .’vr,.s. 

Noi’K 1. — Here tlie T. uses n slr.iugc word : Or U vais a tel 
cralautur.’’ It <.locs not oc< ur liciniX replaced by (save- 

tier). It lias an t>riental look, but F can niakc no satisfactory sugges- 
tion as to the word meant. Kalanilar is tiie term applied to a religious 
order among the Mahoniedans who profess not only detachment from 
the world, but also strict chastity, 

The nearest word meaning shoemaker that 1 can suggest is (Pers.) 
charmdoz. 


CHAPTER I^, , ^ 

How THE One-eyed Cobler was desired to pidvv for the 
Christians. 

Now when this vision had visited* the Bishop several times, 
he related the whole matter to the Christians, and they 
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agreed with one consent to call the Ccbler before them. 
And when he had come they told him it was their wish that 
he should pray, and that God had promised to accomplish 
the matter by his means. On hearing their request he 
made many excuses, declaring that he was not at all so good 
a man as they represented. But they persisted in their 
request with so much sweetness, that at last he said he 
would not tarry, but do what they desired. 


CHAPTER X. 

How THE Prayer of the One-eyed Cobler caused the Mountain 

TO MOVE. 

And when the appointed day was come, all the Christians 
got up early, men and women, small and great, more than 
100,000 persons, and went to church, and heard the Holy 
Mass. And after Mass had been sung, they all went forth 
together in a great procession to the plain in front of the 
mountain, carrying the precious cross before them,, loudly 
singing and greatly weeping as they went. And when 
they arrived at the spot, there they found the Calif with 
all his Saracen host armed to slay them if they would not 
change their faith; for the Saracens believed not in the 
least that God would grant such favour to the Christians. 
These latter stood indeed in great fear and doubt, but never- 
theless they rested their hope on their God Jesus Christ. 

So the Cobler received the Bishop’s benison, and then 
threw himself on his knees before the Holy Cross, and 
stretched, out his hands towards Heaven, and made this 
prayer: *‘Ble*ssed Lord God Almighty, I pray thee by 
Thy goodness that Thou wilt grant this grace unto Thy 
pcic^le insomuch that they ‘‘perish not^ nor Thy feith be 
casi down, nor abused nor flouted. Not that I am in thp 
least worthy to prefer such request unto Thee ; but for 
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great power and ftiercy I beseech thee to hear this prayer 
from me Thy servant full of sin.” 

And when he had ended this his prayer to God the 
Sovereign Father and Giver of all grace, and whilst the 
Calif and all the Saracens, and other people there, were 
looking on, the mountain rose out of its place and moved 
to the spot which the Calif had pointed out ! And when 
the Calif and all his Saracens beheld, they stood amazed at 
the wonderful miracle that God had wrought for the 
Christians, insomuch that a great number of the Saracens 
became Christians, And even the Calif caused himself to 
be baptised in the name of the Father and of the Son and, 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen, and became a Christian, but in 
secret. Howbeit, when he died they found a little cross 
hung round his neck ; and therefore the Saracens would 
not bury him with the other Califs, but put him in a place 
apart. The Christians exulted s|preatly at this most holy 
miracle, anti returned to their homes full of joy, giving 
thanks to their Creator for that which he had done,* 

And now you have heartl in what wise took place this 
great miracle. And marvel not that the Saracens hate the 
Christians ; for the accursed law that Mahommet gave them 
commands them to do all the mischief in their power to all 
other descriptions of })eople, and especially to Christians; 
to strip such of their goods, and do them all manner of evil, 
because they belong not ”to their law. See then what an 
evil law, and what naughty commandments they have ! But 
in such fashion the Saracens act, throughout the world. 

Now I have told you something of Baudas. I could 
easily indeed have told you first of the affairs and the 
customs of the people there. But it, would Jbe too long a 
business, looking to the great and strange things that I 
have got to tell you, as you will find detailed in this book. 
So now I will tell you of the noble city of Tauris. 
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Note 1. — We may remember that at a date duly three years before 
Marco related this story (viz. in 1295), the cottage of Loreto is asserted 
to have changed its locality for the third and last time by moving to the 
site which it now occupies. 

Some of the old Latin copies place the scene at Tauris. And I 
observe that a missionary of the i6th century does the same. The 
mountain, he says, is between Tauris and Nakhshiwan, and is called 
Manhuc. {Gravina, Christianity, nelf Armenia, Sic., Roma, 1605, p. gr.) 

The moving of a mountain is one of the miracles ascribed to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus. Such stories are rife among the Mahomedans them- 
selves. “ I know,” says Khanikoff, “ at least half a score of mountains 
which the Musulmans allege to have come from the vicinity of Mecca.” 

Ramusio’s text adds here : All the Nestorian and Jacobite Chris- 
tians from that time fonvard have maintained a solemn celebration of 
the day on which the miracle occurred? keeping a fast also on^the eve 
thereof.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Or THE Noble Citv of Tauris. 

m 

Tauris is a great and noble city, situated in a great 
province called Yrac, in which are many other towns and 
villages. But as Tauris is the most noble I will tell you 
about it.' . 

The men of Tauris get their livfng by trade and handi- 
crafts, for they weave many kinds of beautiful and valuable 
stuffs of silk and goltl. The city has such a good position 
that merchandize is brought thither from India, Baudas, 
Cremesor,* and many other regions ; and that attracts many 
Latin merchants, especially Genoese, to buy goods and 
transact other business there ; the more as it is also a great 
market for precious stones. It is a city in fact where mer- 
chants make large profits.^ 

The people of the^place are themselves poor creatures; 
and are a great medley of different classes. iThere are 
Arjnemans, Nestorians, Jacobites, Georgians, Persians, and 
finally the natives of the city themselves, who are wor- 
shippers of Mahommet. *^These last are a very evil genera- 
tion; they are known* as Taurizi.-*^ The city is all girt 
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round with charifiing gardens, full of many \ arieties of 
large and excellent fruits.’ 

Now we will quit Tauris, and speak of the great country of 
Persia. [From Tauris to Persia is a journey of twelve days.] 


Note 1 . — Abulfecla notices that T‘\p.rjz was vulgarly pronounced 
Tauriz^ and tins appears to have been ado[>ted by the Franks. In 
X^egolotti the name is always TorLssi, 

Tabriz is often reckoned to belong to Armenia, as l)y Haylon. 
Properly it is the chief city of AJ/urhai/d?;^ which never ^vas inc luded 
in ’Irak. But it may be observ'cd that Ihn Batuta generally calls the 
Mongol Ilkhaii of Persia Sdkib or Malik if/' Irak, and as fabriz was 
the cat ital of that sovereign v^e can account for the mistake, whilst 
admitting it to be one. 



Ohazan Khan’s Mosque at Tabriz, —From Fergusson, 

Note 2. — Cremesor, as Baldellont^ints out, is Garmsir, meaning a 
hot region, a term which in Persia has acquired several specific applica- 
tions, and espeddly indicates the coast-country on the N.E. side of the 
Persian Gulf, including Hormuz and the ports in that quarter. 

Note 3. — At a later date (1341) the Genoese had a fiiqtory at 
Tabm headed by a consul with a council of twenty-four merchants, and 
in I3ZO there is evidence (^Venetian settlement there. {Elie de la Prim, 
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Rashiduddin says of Tabriz that there were igathered there under 
the eyes of the Padishah of Islam “ philosophers, astronomers, scholars, 
historians, of all religions, of all sects ; people of Cathay, of Mdchfn, 
of India, of Kashmir, of Tibet, of the Uighur and other Turkish nations, 
Arabs and Franks. Ibn Batuta : “ I traversed the bazaar of the jewellers, 
and my eyes were- dazzled by the varieties of precious stones which I 
beheld. Handsome slaves, superbly dressed, and girdled with silk, 
offered their gems for sale to the Tartar ladies, who bought great 
numbers.” Tabriz maintained a large population and prosperity down 
to the 17 th century, as may be seen in Chardin. It is now greatly fallen, 
though still a place of importance. (Quat Rash. p. 39 ; /. B. II. 130.) 

Note 4. — In Pauthier’s text this is Touzi^ a mere clerical error I 
doubt not for Torizi, in accordance with the G. Text (“ le peuple de la 
citt que sunt apclis Tauriz”), with the Latin, and with Ramusio. All that 
he means to say is that the people are 'called Tabrizis. Not recondite 
information, but ’tis his way. Just so he tells us in Chap. iii. that the 
people of Hermenia are called Hermins, and elsewhere that the people 
of Tebet are called Tebet. So Hayton thinks it not inappropriate to 
say that the people of Catay are called Cataini, that the people of 
Corasmia are called Corasmins, and that the people of the cities of 
Persia are called Persians. 

Note 5. — Hamdalla Mastdfi, the Geographer, not long after Polo\s 
time, gives an account of Tabriz, (luoted in Barbier de Meynard’s Diet 
de la Perse. This also notices the extensive gardens round the city, the 
great abundance and cheapness of fruits, the vanity, insolence, and 
faithlessness of the Tabrizfs, &c. (p. 132 seqg.). Our cut shows a relic 
of the Mongol Dynasty at Tabriz. 


[CHAPTER XIL 

Of the Monastery of Saint Barsamo on the Borders of Taurts. 

On the borders of (the territory of) Tauris there is a 
monastery called after Saint Barsamo, a most devout Saint. 
There is an Abbot, with many Monks, who wear a habit 
like that of the Carmelites, and these to avoid idleness are 
continually knitting woollen girdles. These they place 
upon the altar, of St. Barsan^b during the service, and when 
they go beg^hg about the province (like the Brethren of 
Holy Spirit) they presenl them to their friends and to 
gentlefolks, for they ^are excellent things to remove 
ly pain 4 wherefore every one .is devoutly ea^r to 
them.*] 
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Note 1. — Barsau»a (“The Son of Fasting”) was a native of Sa- 
mosata, and an Architnaridrite of the Asiatic Church. He opposed the 
Nestorians, but became himself still more obnoxious to the orthodox as 
a spreader of the Monophysite Heresy. He was condemned by the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), and died in 458. He is a Saint of fame 
in the Jacobite and Armenian Churches, and several monasteries were 
dedicated to him ; but by far the most celebrated, and doubtless that 
meant here, was near Malatia. It must hav'e been famous even among 
the Mahomedans, for it has an article in Bakiii’s Geog. Dictionary (Z>/V- 
Barsiima^ see ef Ext II. 515). This monastery possessed relics of 
Bai*sauma and of St Peter, and was sometimes tlie residence of the 
Jacobite Patriarch, and the meeting-place of the Synods. 

A more marvellous story than Man os is related of this monastery 
by Vincent of Beauvais : “There is in that kingdom (Armenia) a place 
called St. Hrassanuis, at which there is a monaister}' for 300 monks. 
And his said that if ever an enemy att4mks it, the defences of the 
monastery move of themselves, and shout back the shot against the 
besieger.” 

{Asscinaiii in vol ii. passim; Ton riu fort HI. 260: /»/. JMt Spec, 
/lisforiali'y Lib XXX. c. cxlii. ; see also Mar. Saaut 111. xi. c. 16.) 


CIIAPTKR Xin. 

Of thk Grkat Cot'XTRv of Ti ksia ; wnn soMt: account of the 
• * * THKKE KlNi.S. 

Persia is a great country, which was in old times very 
illustrious and powerful ; but now the Tartars have wasted 
and destroyed it. 

In Persia is the city of Saba, from which the Three 
Magi set out when they went to worship Jesus Christ ; and 
in this city they are buried, in three very large and beautiful 
monuments, side by side. And above them there is a square 
building, carefully kept. The bodies are still entire* with 
the hair and. beard remdihiqg. One of these was called 
Jaspar^ the second Melchior, aijitJ the third Balthas^. 
Messer Marco Polo a^ked a great many qa<»dpns of the 
people of that city as to tho'% Three Magi, but never brie 
could he find that knew aught.of the matter, except that; 
these were three kings were buried theft hi days of olfi; 
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However, at a place three days’ journey distant he heard of 
what I am going to tell you. He found a village there 
which goes by the name of Cala Ataperistan,' which is 
as much as to say, “The Castle of the Fire-Worshippers.” 
And the name is rightly applied, for the people there do 
worship fire, and I will tell you why. 

They relate that in old times three kings of that country 
went away to worship a Prophet that was born, and they 
carried with them three manner of offerings, Gold, and 
Frankincense, and Myrrh ; in order to ascertain whether 
that Prophet were God, or an earthly King, or a Physician. 
For, said they, if he take the Gold, then he is an earthly 
King ; if he take the Incense he is God ; if he take the 
Myrrh he is a Physician. 

§o it came to pass when they had come to the place 
where the child was bc'rn, the youngest of the I'hree Kings 
went in first, and found the Child apparently just of his 
own age ; so he went forth again marvelling greatly. The 
middle one entered next, and like the first he found the 
Child seemingly of his own age ; so he also went ‘forth 
again and marvelled greatly. Lastly, the eldest tvont in, 
and as it had befallen the other tw'o,* so it befel him. And 
he went forth very pensive. And when the three had 
rejoined one another, each tokl what he had seen ; and then 
they all marvelled the more. So they agreed to go in all 
three together, and on doing so they beheld the Child with 
the appearance of its actual age, to wit, some thirteen days.’ 
Then they adored, and presented their Gold and Incense 
and Myrrh. And the Child took all the three offerings, 
and then gave them a small closed box; whereupon the 
Kings departed to reti^rn into their own land. 


Note 1 . — Kala'a Atishparastdn, meaning as in the Text (Marsden), 

Note 2. — According to the Collectanea ascribed to Bede, Melchior 
was a hoary oM n%in ; Balthazar in his prime, with a beanl ,* Gaspar 
j young and beardless, (IneJiofer, Tres JE^tfongelici, Romae, 1639.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

How THE Three Kings reti'enki) to their own Country. 

And when they had ridden many days they said they would 
see what the Child had given them. So they opened the 
little box, and inside it they found a stone. On seeing this 
they began to wonder what this might be that the Child 
had given them, and wliat was the import thereof. Now 
the signification was this ; when they presented their 
offerings, the (diild had accejited all three, and when they 
saw that they had said vvirhin themselves that He was the 
True God, and the "JVue King, and tlie 'JVue Physician.' 
And what the gift of the stone implied was that this Faith 
which had lu-gun in them should abide firm as a rock, 

He w'cll knew what was in their thoughts. How^beit, they 
had no understanding at all of this signification of the gift 
of the stone; so they cast it into a well. Then straightway 
a fire from Heaven descended into that well wherein the 
stone* had been cast. 

And' when the Three Kings beheld this marvel they 
were sore amazed, and it greatly repented them that they 
had cast away the stone ; for well they then perceived that 
it had a great and holy meaning. So they^ took of that fire, 
and carried it into their ow'ii country, and placed it in 
a rich and beautiful church. And there the people keep it 
continually burning, and worship it as a God, and all the 
sacrifices they offer are kindled with that fire. And if ever 
the fire becomes extinct they go to other cities round about 
where the same faith is held, and obtain of that fire from 
them, and carry it to the church. And this is the reason 
why the people of this country worship fire. They will 
often go ten days’ journey to get of that fire.* 

Such then was the story told by the people of that Castle 
to Messer Marco Polo j they (fedared to him for a truth 
that such was their hikbry, and that one of the three kiftgs 
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was of the city called Saba, and the second of Ava, and the 
third of that very Castle where they still worship fire, with 
the people of all the country round about.* 

Having related this story, I will now tell you of the 
different provinces of Persia, and their peculiarities. 


Note 1 . — '■'■Mire." This was in old French the popular word for 
a Leech ; the politer word was Physicien. {N. et E. V. 505.) 

Chrysostom says that the Gold, Myrrh, and Frankincense were 
mystic gifts indicating King, Man, God ; and this interpretation was the 
usual one. Thus Prudentius ' 

** Regera, Deumque adnunciant 
Thesaurus et fragrans odor 
Thuris Sabaei, at myrrheus 

Pulvis sepulchrum praedocct.” {Ifymmis Epif^hamus.) 



Offert Avrum Cariias^ 

Et Mynham Austeritas^ 

Et ^X\iyi^Desidermm, 

Auro Rex agnoscitur, 

Homo Myrrha, colitur 
Thure Deus gentium. 

And in the “ Hymns, Ancient and Modern : — 

“ Sacred gifts of mystic mcanhig : 

Incense doth their God disclose, 

Gold the King of Kings proclaitncth, 

* Myrrh Ilis sepulchre foreshows.” 

Note 2. — “Feruntque (Magi), si justum est credi, etiam ignem 
coelitus lapsum, apud se sempiternis foculis custodiri, cujus portionem 
exiguam ut faustam praeesse quondam Asiaticis, Regibus dicunt/' {Am^ 
mian. MarceU. XXIII. 6.) 

Note 3 . — Saba or Sava still exists as SXvah about 50 m. S.W, of 
Tehran. It is described by Mr. Consul Abbott, who visited it in 1849, 
as the most ruinous town he had ever seen, and as containing about 
1000 families. The people retain a tradition, mentioned by Hamdallah 
Mastiifi, that the « city stood on the shores of a Lake which dried up 
nutaculously at the birth of Mahommed. Sdvah is said to have pos^ 
liesse 4 one of the greatest Libraric^^in the East, until its destruction by 
llto J^ofiigols on their first invasion of Persia. Both Sdvah and Avah 
(pr Abah) are mentioned by Al^ulfeda as cities of JibaL We are told 
that Ae two cities ^ere always at loggerheads, the former being Sunni 
and An!; latter Shiya^ 
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As regards the position of Avah, Abbott says that a village still 
stands upon the site, about i6 m. S.S.R of Sdvah. He.did not visit it, 
but took a bearing to it He was told there was a mound there on 
which formerly stood a Gueber Castle. At Sdvah he could find no 
trace of Marco Polo's legend. Chardin, in whose time Sdvah was not 
quite so far gone to decay, heard of an alleged tomb of Samuel, at four 
leagues from the city. This is alluded to by Hamdallah. 

Keith Johnstone and Kiepert put Avah some 6o m, W.N.W, of 
Sdvah, on the road between Kazwin and Hamadan. There seems to 
be some great mistake here. 

P'riar Odoric puts the locality of the Magi at Kashan^ though one 
version of his Itinerary, perliaps corrected in this, puts it at Saba. 

We have no means of fixing the Kahfa Atishparashin. It is pro- 
bable however that the story was pick.,*d up on the homeward journey, 
and as it seems to be inijilied^ that this castle was reached three days 
after Sdvah, I sliould look for it botvN een Sdvah and Abher. 

As regards the Legend itself, which sliows such a curious mixture 
of Christian and Parsi elements, it is related some .^50 years earlier 
by Mas’udi : ‘‘ In the }*rovince of Kars they tell you of a Well called 

the Well of Fire, near which there was a ternjdc built When the 
Messiah was born the King Koresh sent tivec messengers to him, the 
first of whom carried a bag of Incense, the second a bag of Myrrh, and 
the third a bag of Gold. They set out under the guidance of the Star 
which the king had described to them, arrived in Syria, and found the 
Messiah with Mary his Mother. This story of the three messengers is 
related by the Christians with sundry exaggerations ; it is also found in 
the Gospyl. Tlius, they say that the star aj^peared to Koresh at the 
moment of Clirist's birth ; tliat it went on when the messengers went on, 
and stoj)ped when they stop})ed. More ample particulars will be found 
in our Historical Annals, where we have given the versions of this 
legend as current among the Guebers and among the Christians. It 
will be seen that Mary gave the king's messengers a round loaf, and 
this, after different adventures, they hid under a rock in the province of 
Pars. The loaf disappeared underground, and there they dug a well, 
on which they beheld two columns of fire to start up flaming at the 
surface ; in short, all the details of the legend will Be found in our 
Annals.” The Editors say that Mas’udi, had carried the story to Fats 
by mistaking Shiz in Adherbaijan (the Atropatenian Ecbatana of 
Sir H, Rawlinson) for Shiraz. A rudiment of the same legood is 
contained in the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy. This says that 
gave the Magi one of the bands in which the Child tras swathed* : Oh 
their return they cast this into their sacred fire ; though wrapt 
flame it remained unhurt > 

We may add that there was a Christian ti^ition ^ 
descended into a well between Jerusaten and Beftlelfeiu Oi^oiy ot 
Tours also relates that in a certain well; at Bethlehem, from Which Maiy 
had drawn water, die sUff^Was sometimes seen. bv devout niloTims who 
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looked carefully for it, to pass from one side to the other. But only 
such as merited the boon could see it. 

J, R, G. S, XXV. ^ (}\Assemani^ III.pt 2, 750; Chardin^ 
II. 407 ; N, eL Ext II. 465 ; Diet de la Perse^ 2, 56, 298; Cat/tay^ p. 
51 ; Madudu IV. 80 ; Greg, Turon, Libri Miraadorum, Paris, 1858, 1 . 8.) 

Several of the fancies tliat legend has attached to the brief story of 
the Magi in St Matthew, such as the royal dignity of the persons; 
their location, now in Arabia, now (as here) at Saba in Persia, and 
again (as in Hayton and the Catalan Map) in Tarsia or Eastern 
Turkestan; the notion that one of them was a Negro, and so on, pro- 
bably grew out of the arbitrary application of passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, such as: “ V^ement legati ex Aegy/>fo : Aethiopia praevenit manus 
e/us Deo'" (Ps. Ixviii. 31). This produced the Negro who usually is 
painted as one of the Three. P Reges Tharsis et Insulae niunera offer ettf: 
Reges Arabum et Saba dona adducent "" (Ixxii. 10). This made the Three 
into kings, and fixed them in Tarsia, Arabia, and Sdva. Mundatio 
Camelorum operiet tCy dromedarii Mad/an et Epha : ontnes de Saba 
venient aurum et thus defer entes d laude^n Domino annunciantes "" (Is. lx. 6). 
Here were Ava and Sava coupled, as well as the gold and frankincense. 

One form of the old Church I^egend was that the Three were buried 
at Sessania Adrumetorum in Arabia, whence the Emjiress Helena had 
the bodies conveyed to Constantinople. Thence they were carried to 
Milan, and from Milan Frederic Barbarossa transferred them to Cologne. 

The names given by Polo, Caspar Melchior and Balthazar, have 
been accepted from an old date by the Roman Church ; but an abundant 
variety of other names has been assigned to them. Hyile quotes a 
Syriac writer who calls them Aruphon, Hurmon, and Tachsfbesh, but 
says that some call them Gudphorbus, Artachshasht, and Labudo ; 
whilst in Persian they were termed Amad, Zad-Amad, Drust-Amad, i.c. 
Venit^ Cito Venit^ Sincerus Venit Some called them in Greek, Apellius, 
Amerus, and Damascus, and in Hebrew, Magaloth, Galgalath, and 
Saracia, but otherwise Ator, Sator and Petatoros 1 The Armenian 
Church used the same names as the Roman, but in Chaldee they wxre 
Kaghba, Badadilma, Badada Kharida. {Hyde^ Ret Vet Pers, 382-3 ; 
Inchofer ut supra ; J. As, ser. 6, IX. 160.) 


CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Eight Kingdoms of Persia, and how they are named. 

Now you must know that Persia is a very great country, 
and contains eight kingdoms. I will tell you the names of 
them all. • 
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The first kingdom is that at the beginning of Persia, and 
it is called Casvin ; the second is further to the south, and 
is called Curdis j'AN ; the third is called Lok ; the fourth 
[SuolstanI ; the fifth Istanit ; the sixth Serazy ; the 
seventh Soncara; the eighth Tunocaiv, w'hich is at the 
further extremity of Persia. All these kingdoms lie in a 
southerly direction except one, to wit, I’unocain ; that lies 
towards the east, and bonlers on the (country of the) Arbre 
Sol.’ 

In this country of Persia there is a great supply of fine 
horses ; and people take them to India for sale, for they 
are horses of great price, ji single one being worth as much 
of tlieir money as is equal to 200 livres Tournois ; some 
will be more, some less, according r») the quality.’ Here 
also are the finest asses in the world, one of them being 
worth full 30 marks of silver, for they arc very large and 
fast, and acquire a capital amble! Dealers carry their 
horses to Kisi and Curmosa, two cities on the shores of the 
Sea of India, and there the}' meet with merchants who take 
the horses on to India for s.ale. 

In this country there are many cruel and murderous 
people, so that no day jiasses but there is some homicide 
among them. Were it not for the Government, which is 
that of the Tartars of the Levant, they would do great 
mischief to merchants ; and indeed, maugre the Govern- 
ment, they often succeed in doing such mischief. Unless 
merchants be well armed they run the risk of being 
murdered, or at least robbed of everything ; and it some- 
times happens that a whole party perishes in this way when 
not on their guard. The people are all Saracens, 
followers of the Law of Mahommet.’ 

In the cities there are tsaders and artizans who live by 
their labour and crafts, weaving cloths of gold, and silk stufife 
of sundry kinds. They have plenty of cott^^n produced in 
the country; and abundance; of wheat, barley, millet, 
panick, and wine, with fruit of all kinds, • 
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[Some one may say, ‘‘ But the Sarjjcens don’t drink 
wine, which is prohibited by their law.” The answer is 
that they gloss their text in this way, that if the wine be 
boiled, so that a part is dissipated and the rest becomes 
sweet, they may drink without breach of the command- 
ment ; for it is then no longer called wine, the name being 
changed with the change of flavour.^] 


Note 1. — The following appear to be Polo’s Eight Kingdoms : — 

I. KazwIn ; then a flourishing city, though I know not why he calls 
it a kingdom. Persian Trdk, or the northern portion thereof, seems 
intended. Previous to Hulaku’s* invasion Kazwin seems to have been 
in the hands of the Ismaelites or Assassins. 

II. Kurdistan. I do not understand the dilflculties of Marsden, 
followed by Lazari and Pauthier, which lead them to put forth that 
Curdistan is not Curdistan bift something else. The boundaries of 
Kurdistan according to Hamdallah were Arabian Trak, Khuzistdn, 
Persian Trak, Adherbaijan and Diarbekr {Diet de la J\ 480), Persian 
Kurdistan, in modern as in medieval times, extends south beyond 
Kirmanshah to the immediate border of Polo’s next kingdom, viz. : 

III. Li'jr or Liiristdn. This was divided into two principalities, 
Great Ldr and Little Lflr, distinctions still existing. The fonner was 
ruled by a Dynasty called the Fasluyah Atabegs, which endured from 
about 1155 to 1424- Their territory lay in the mountainous distrfet im- 
mediately west of Ispahan, and extended to the river of Dizftd,. which 
parted it from Little Ltir. The stronghold of the Atabegs was the 
extraordinary hill fort of Mungasht, and they had a residence also 
at Aidhej or Mal-Amir in the mountains south of Shushan, where 
Ibn Batuta visited the reigning Prince in 1327, Sir H. Rawlinson has 
described Mungasht, and Mr. Layard and Barpn de Bode have visited 
other parts, but the country is still very imperfectly known. Little 
Lilristan lay west of the R. Dizful, extending nearly to the Plain of 
Babylonia. Its Dynasty called Kurshid existed from tlie middle of the 
1 2th to the end of the i6th century. 

The Ldrs in language find otherw ise appear to be akin to the Kurds. 
They were noted in the Middle Ages for their agility and their dexterity 
in thieving. The tribes of Little LiSr ^‘do not affect the slightest 
veneration for Mahommed or the Koran ; their only general object bS 
worship is their griat Saint 6aba Buzifrg,” and particular disciples regard 
fid&^verence little short of adomtion holy men- looked on as living 
representatives ol^the Divinity. {Jlchan, I. 70 seqq.j \Rawlinsm in’ 
/. A G. S. IX; Layard in Do, XVI. 75, 94; N, et E, XIIL- L 350} ' 
L J 9 * IL 31 ; lyOhsson, IV. 171-!*.) . .r | 

, |V. SH6wsTAN,<best represented by Ramusio’s whilst : 
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old French texts h3iV% Cielstan {ue. Shelstdn) ; the name applied to thd 
country of the SMls^ or Shauls^ a people who long occupied a part 
of Luristan, but were expelled by the Ldrs in the 12 th century, and 
settled in the country between Shiraz and KhuzivStan (now that of the 
Mamaseni, whom Colonel Felly’s information identifies with the Shdls), 
their central points being Naobanjdn and the fortress called Kala’a 
Safed or “White Castle.” I bn Batuta, going from Shiraz to Kazerun, 
encamped the first day in the country of the Shdls, “ a Persian desert 
tribe which includes some pious persons.” (Q. R, p. 385; N, et E, 
XIII. i. 332-3 ; Jlch, 1 . 71 ; / iP. 6^. .S’. XIIL Map ; /. B. II. 88.) 

V. Ispahan ? The name is in Ramusio Spaan^ shovring at least that 

he or some one before him had made this identification, I'he unusual 
combination ff in manuscript would be so like the frequent one ft that 
the change from Isfan to Istan would be easy. Another possible ex- 
planation is suggested by a passage in Abulfeda, who says that one of 
the cities which composed Isfahan was called Shahristcitu As Shafir 
by itself signifies “city,” it is just possible that Polo might take Istan 
for a proper name. (See A half. HI. 535.) But why Istan// 

VI. Shiraz, representing the province of Fars or Persia Proper, of 

which it has been for ages the chief city. The last dynasty that had 
reigned in Fars was that of the Salghur Aabegs, foundtxl about. the 
middle of the 12th century. Under Abubakr (1226-1260) this kingdom 
attained considerable power, embrac ing Fars, Kirman, the islands of 
the Gulf and its Arabian shores ; and Shiraz then flourished in arts 'and 
literature. From about 1262, though a Salghurian princess, married t<j 
a son of Hulaku, had the nominal title of Atabeg, the province of Fats 
was undei Mongol administration. passim.) 

VII. Shawankara or Shabdjobira. . The G. T. has Saucara, but 
the Crusca gives the true reading Smeara. It is the country of the 
Shaw'dnkilrs, a people coupled with the Shuls and Lurs in medieval 
Persian history, and like them of Kurd affinities. I'heir princes, of pi 
family Fasldyah, are spoken of as influential liefore the Mahome^m 
conquest, but the name of the people comes prominently forward oiiiy 
during the Mongol era of Persian history. Their country lay * t<^ tbe 
jouth of ' the ^eat salt lake east of Shiraz, and included Niria l^v 
Darabjird, Fam, Foig, and Tarem. Their capital was Vgov 1 %^ 

dso Irej, about 45 m. north of Darab, with a great mountain fortfes^,; 
it was taken by Hulaku in 1259. The son of the prince was continJued 
in. nominal authority with Mongol admmistratois. In consequence of 
i T^elUon the dynasty seems to have been extingiii^ed A 

descendant attempted to revive their authorfty about &e ^ tke 
century, Tbe latest bistorical mention of the name , that 1 
is in Abdurrazsik’s History of Shah Rukh, untter the year JB. 
^1(1404). (See/iwr, As, 3d «. vol ii. 355.) But a note by Cdonel 
informs me that the name Shabankaca is siiU ap{}lied.{i) to the 
rcHind the towns oT .XUiiiia and Gaanjeani v^t* Ttandiu' Ahh>« • 
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(2), to a village near Mainian, in the old country the tribe; (3), to a 
tribe and district of Dashtistan, 38 farsakhs west of Shiraz. 

With reference to the form in the text, Soncara^ I may notice that in 
two passages of the Masdlak-ul-Absdr^ translated by Quatremfere, the 
name occurs as Shankdrah. (Q. p. 380, 440 N, et E, XIII. ; 

Ikh. 1. 71 and passim; Ousekys Travels^ II. 158 seqq,) 

VIII. TCn-o-Kain, the eastern Kuhist^n or Hill country of Persia, 
of which Tiin and ^din are chief cities. The practice of indicating a 
locality by combining two names in this way is common in the P^ast. 
Elsewhere in this book we find Ariora-Keshemur and Kes-nmcoran (Kij- 
Makrdn). Upper Sind is often called in India by the Sepoys Rori- 
Bakkar, from two adjoining places on the Indus ; whilst in former days 
Lower Sind was often called DiukSind, Karra-Mdnikpdr, Uch-Multdn^ 
Kunduz-Baghldn are other exaiiiples. 

The exact expression Tun-o-Kain for the province here in question 
is used by Raber, and probably also by some of Plammer s authorities, 
judging from his mode of expression. {Babery\}, 204 ; see Ilch, II. 190 ; 
L 95, 104, and Hist de tOrdre des Assassins^ p. 245.) 

I may note that the identification of Suolstan is due to Quatremiire 
(see N, et E, XIII. i. circa p. 332) ; that of Soncara to Defrdmdry (/. As» 
ser. 4, tom. xi. p. 441) \ and that of Tunocain to M. Pauthier. It 
is one of the lattePs happiest contributions to the elucidation of Polo.* 
I may add that the LurSy the Shulsy and the Shabankdras are the sub- 
jects of three successive sections in the Masdlak-al-Absdroi Shahdbuddin 
Dimishkiy a work which reflects much of Polo’s geography (see N, et 
E. XIII. i. 330-333)- 

Note 2.— The horses exported to India, of which we shall hear 
more hereafter, were probably the same class of “ (iulf Arabs” that are 
now carried thither. But the Turkman horses of Persia are also very 
valuable, especially for endurance. Kinneir speaks of one accomplish- 
ing 900 miles in 1 1 days, and Ferrier states a still more extraordinary 
feat from his own knowledge. In that case one of those horses went 
from Tehran to Tabriz, returned, and went again to Tabrif, within 12 
days, including- two days’ rest The total distance is about 1100 miles. 

Hht livre taurnois at this period was equivalent to a little over 18 
francs of modem French silver. But in bringing the value to our modem 
gold standard we must add one-third, as the ratio of silver to gold 
was then i ; 12 instead of i : i6. Hence the equivalent in gold of the 
livrc toumois is very little less than i/. sterling, and the price of the 
horse would Ixi about ^93/. The Encyc. BrUann.y article Money,” 
gives the livre toumois of this period as 18-17 francs. A French paper 
in Neies and Queries (4th S. jy. 485) gives it under St I^ewis and 


, • J%e Mine explanation was given in a note kindly sent for my use from Tabrix 
hf, Conml-General Abbott, evidptly without having seen M. Pauthier's work. 
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Philip IIL as equivj^lent to 18*24 fr., and under Philip IV, to 17*95. 
And lastly, experiment at the British Museum, made by the kind inter*^ 
vention of my friend ^Mr. Thomas, gave the weights of the sols of St. 
Lewis (1226-1270) and Philip IV. (1285-1314) respectively as 63 grain<5 
and 6ii grains of remarkably pure silver. These trials would give the 
Hvres (20 sols) as equivalent to 18*14 fr. and 1770 fr. respectively. 

Mr. Wright quotes an ordinance of Philip III. of France (1270-1285) 

. fixing the maximiini price that might be given for a palfrey at 60 Hvres 
iournoisy and for a squire’s ronciti at 20 livres. Joinville, however, 
speaks of a couple of horses presented to St. Lewis in 1254 by the 
Abbot of Cluny, which he says would at the time of his writing (1309) 
have been worth 500 livres (the pair, it would seem). Hence it may 
l 3 e concluded in a general way that the oniittary price of imported 
horses in India approached that of the highest class of horses in Eurojje, 
{Hist of JhffL MamirrSj p. 317 ; JoinvUh\ p. 205.) 

Twenty years ago a very fair Arab could be purchased in Bombay 
for 60/. or ev^n less, but j)rices are much liigher now. 

With regard to the donkeys, according to I’avernier the fine ones 
used by merchants in Persia were iji)|)ouecl from Arabia, 'fhe mark 
of silver was equivalent to al)out 44^-. of our silver money, and allowing 
as before for the lower relative value of gold, 30 marks would be equiva- 
lent to 88/. sterling, 

Kisi or Kish we have already heard of. Curmosa is Hormuz, oi 
which we shall hear more. With a Pisan, as Rusticiano was, the sound 
of iT is jHirely and strongly aspirate, GiovanniM'Kmpoli, in the beginning 
of the i6tli century, another Tuscan, also call.s it Cvnnus (see Archiv, 
Stor, Hat Api>end. Ill, 81), 

Note 8, — The character of the nomade and semi-noraade tribes of 
Persia in those days — Kurds, Lurs, Shuls, Karaunas, &c. — probably 
deserved all that Polo s;iys, and it is not changed now*. Take as an 
example Rawlinson's account of the Bakhtiyaris of Lurismn : ^ I believe 
them to be individually brave, but of a cruel and sa\7ige character ; 
they pursue their blood ieuds with the most inveterate and exterminatu^ 
spirit. ... It is proverbial in Persia that the Bakhtiyaris have been 
compelled to forego altogether the reading of the Fatihah or prayer fot 
the dead, for otherwise they would have no other occupation. They 
are also most dextrous and notorious thieves.” (/. R. G. IX. loy.). 

Note 4 — ^The Persians have, always been lax in regard to tBe 
abstinence from wine, , \ 

In the preparation of some of the sweet wines of tfie as 

that of Cyprus, the must is bmlcd, but I believe this is not the case 
jypt€raOy in the East Ba^ir notices it as a peculiarity the 

Kafirs of the BBhdu Tavernier, however, says that at Shtras, 

besides die wine for that city was so c^ebratedt a giood deal of 
ktbu im ft^u&qttfredi end used Juxiong tb^ poor and by tmt. 
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vellers. No doubt what is meant is the sweet Uquor or syrup called 
Dushdh^ which Della Valle says is just the \\:sX\zxi Most0cottOy but better^ 
clearer, and not so mawkish (I. 689). (Baber ^ p. 145 ; Tavernier^ 

1. tr -.u \ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Concerning the Great City op Yasdi. 

Yasdi also is properly in Persia ; it is a good and noble 
city, and has a great amount of trade. They weave there 
quantities of a certain silk tissue known as Yasdi,, which 
merchants carry into many quarters to dispose of. The 
people are worshippers of Mahommet.' 

When you leave this city to travel further, you ride for 
seven days over great plains, finding cover to receive you 
at three places only. There are many fine woods [pro- 
ducing dates] upon the way, such as one can easily ride 
through; and in them there is great sport to be had in 
hunting and hawking, there being partridges and quails 
and abundance of other game, so that the merchants who 
pass that way have plenty of divcitsion. There are also 
wild asses, handsome creatures. At the end of those seven 
marches over the plain you come to a fine kingdom which 
is called Kerman.* 

Note 1. — Yezd, an ancient dty, supposed Jjy D’Anville to be the 
Isatiekae of Ptolemy, is not called by Marco a kingdom, though having 
a better title to the distinction than some which he classes as such 
The aubegs of Yezd dated from the middle of the nth century, tmd 
their dynasty was permitted by the Mongols to continue till the end of 
the 13th, when it was extinguished by Ghazan, and the administration 
made over to the^ongol pewaa 

Yezd, in pre-Mahomedan times, was a great sanctuary of the Gueber 
though now it it a se^ of fenatickl Mahomedanitm.; , It is, 
.It^ever, one of the few daces where the old reli^pon lingers. In 1859 
'^ 3 ^ were reckoned 850 lamilies of Ouebera in Yezd and fiflieen 
j^ VtOiigel, but they diminish rapidly. 

jBlk manullctures still continuei and With od»r 
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a large part of the population. The Yazdi which Polo mentions, findf 
a place in the Persian dictionaries, and is spoken of by D’Herbelot as 
J^umdsh 4 -Yezdi^ “ Yezd stuff." Yezd is still a place of important trade, 
and carries on a thriving commerce with India by Bandar Abbdsi. A 
visitor in the end of 1865 says : ‘‘The external trade appears to be 
veiy considerable, and* the merclunts of Yezd are reputed to be amongst 
the most enterprising and respectable of their class in Persia. Some 
of their agents have lately gone, not only to Bombay, but to the Mau- 
ritius, Java, and China." 

(fick. I. 67-8; K/m/iikojff] Mem, \i. 202 ; Report by Major R, M, 
Smithy R.E,) 

Yezd was visited by Friar Odoric, who calls it the third best city of 
the Persian emperor. 

Note 2. — I fancy Della Valle correctly generalizes when he says of 
Persian travelling that “ you always travel in a plain, but you always 
have mountains on either hand " ( 1 . 462), The distance from Yezd to 
Kerman is, according to KhanikofTs survey, 3x4 ki/ometres, or about 
195 miles. Ramusio makes the time eight days, which is prolmbly the 
better reading, giving a little over 24 m. a day. Westergaard in 1844 
and Khanikoff in 1859, took tcN days ; Col. Ck>ldsmid and Major Smith 
in 1865 tivdve, 

Khanikoff observes on this passage : “ This notice of woods easy to 
ride through, covering the i>lain of Yezd, is very curious. Now you 
find it a plain of great extent indeed from N.W, to S.K, but* narrow 
and arid ; indeed I saw in it only thirteen inhabited spots, counting 
two carayaijserais. Water for the inhabitants is brought from a great 
distance by subterraneous fonduits, a practice which may have tended 
to desiccate the soil, for every trace of wood has completely dis- 
appeared.” 

Abbott travelled from Yezd to Kirman in 1849, by a road through 
Bafk, east of the usual road, which Khanikoff followed, and parallel to 
it \ and it is worthy of note tlut he found circumstances more accord- 
ant with Marco's description. Before getting to Bafk he says of the 
plain that it “ extends to a great distance north and south, and i$ priOh 
bably twenty miles in breadth;” whilst Bafk “is remarkable for its 
grmes of date-trees^ in the midst of which it stands, and which Occupy a 
considerablle space.” Further on he speaks of “wild tufts and hashes 
growing abundantly,” and then of “thickets of the Ghez tw” He 
heard of the wild asses* but did" not see any. Itf his report to die 
Foreign Office, alluding to Marco Polo’s account, he says. “It is still 
true that wild asses and Other game are found in the wooded s^ts on 
the road” This is 
JCuia$i of thef Tartars 
I R. G/S, XXV. 2< 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Concerning the Kingdom of Kerman. 

Kkrman is a kingdom which is also properly in Persia, 
and formerly it had a hereditary prince. Since the Tartars 
conquered the country the rule is no longer hereditary, 
but the Tartar sends to administer whatever lord he pleases.' 
In this kingdom are produced the stones called turquoises 
in great abundance; they are found in the mountains, 
where they are extracted fi'om the rocks.* There are also 
■plenty of veins of steel and Ondiiniquc? The jjcople arc 
very skilful in making harness of war ; their saddle.s, bridles, 
spurs, swords, bows, quivxrs, and arms of every kind, are 
very well made indeed according to the fashion of those 
parts. The ladies of the country and their daughters 
also produce exquisite needlework in the embroidery of 
silk stufis in different colours, with figures of beasts and 
birds, trees and flowers, and a variety of other patterns. 
They work hangings for the use of noblemen so deftly that 
they are marvels to see, as well as cushions, pilli^ws, quilts, 
and all sorts of things.'* 

In the mountains of Kerman are found the best falcons 
in the world. They are inferior in size to the Peregrine, 
red on the breast, under the neck, and between the thighs ; 
their flight so swift that no bird can escape them.’ 

On quitting the city you ride on for seven days, always 
finding towns, villages, and handsome dwelling-houses, so 
that it is very pleasant travelling; and there is excellent 
sport also to be had by the way in hunting and hawking. 
When you have ridden those seven days over a plain 
country, you fome tq a great mountain; and when you 
have got to the top of the pass you find a great descent 
wifich occupies some two days to go down. All along you 
find a variety and abundance of fruits ; and in former days 
there were plenpr of inhabited places on the road, but now 
there are none % and you meet with only a few people looking 
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after their cattle at pasture. From the city of Kerman to 
this descent the cold in winter is so great that you can 
scarcely abide it, even with a great quantity of clothing.^ 


Note 1 . — Kerman is mentioned by Ptolemy, and also by Ammi- 
anus amongst the cities of the country so called {Car mania) : “ inter 
quas nitet Carmana omnium mater'" (XXIII. 6). 

M. Pauthier's supposition that Shy an, and not the city now known 
as Kerman, was then the capital, is incorrect (See as to this, passages 
from Abdurazzak in N. et E, XIV. 208, 290.) Our author’s Kerman 
is the city still so called. According to KhanikolTs observations it 
stands at 5535 feet above the sea. 

Kerman, on the fall of the Beni Bilya dynasty in the middle of the 
nth century, came into the hands of a branc'h of the Seljukian Turks, 
who retained it till the conquests of the Kings of Khwarizm, which 
just preceded the Mongol invasion. In 1226 the Amir Borrak, a Kara 
Khitaian, who was governor on behalf of Jaldluddin of Khwarizm, l>e- 
came independent under the title of Kutlugh Sultan. The Mongols 
allowed this family to retain the immediate 'authority, and at the time 
when Polo returned from China the representative of the house was a 
lady known as the Padishah K/idtun, the wife successively of the Ilkhans 
Abaka and Kaikhatu ; an ambitious, clever, and masterful woman, who 
put her own brother Siyurgutmish to death as a rival, and was herself, 
after the decease of Kaikhatu, put to death by her brother’s widow and 
daughter.'^ The dynasty continued, nominally at least, to the reign of 
the Jlkhan Khodabanda (1304-13), when it was extinguished. 

Kerman was a Nestorian see under the Metropolitan of Ears. (lleh. 
passim,; Weil, 111 . 454; Lequien, II. 1256.) 

Note 2. — A MS. treatise on precious stones cited by Ouseley men- 
tions Shehavek in Kerman as the site of a Turquoise mine. This is 
^roh^y Shahr-hBabek, about 100 miles west of the city of Kerman, 
and not far from Pares, where Abbott tells us there is a i^ine of these 
stones, now abandoned. Goebel, one of Khanikoff’s party, found a 
deposit of turquoises at Taft near Yezd. {Ouselc/s Travels, I. 211 ; /, JR. 
G. S. XXVI. 63-65 ; I^Aan. Mim. 203.) 

Note 3. — Iron mines are not noticed by modem travellers in Ker- 
man. Edrisi, however, says that excellent «iron was* produced in the 
<^Cold Mountains,*" N.W. of Jiruft, ue. somewhere souA of the capital ; 
and ikiejihdn Numd, or Great Turkish Geography, says that tfie steel 
mines of Niriz on the borders of Kerman were &mous. These are 
also spoken of by Teixeira. {Edrisi, vol, i p. 430 ; Hammer, JHhn. sur 
la Perse, p. 275 ; Tdxdra, Primes, p« 378,) 

Ondaniqus of the Geog. 'Amlmne of Pauth%r*s, Andmieum of 
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tlie Latin, is an expression on which no light has been thrown siniie 
Ramusio’s time. The latter tells us that he had often asked the Persian 
merchants who visited Venice, and they all agreed in stating that it 
was a sort of steel of such surpassing value and excellence, that in the 
days of yore a man who possessed a mirror, or sword, of Andanic 
regarded it as he would some precious jewel. This seems to me excel- 
lent evidence. 

Avicenna, in his 5th book De AnimA^ according to Roger Bacon, 
distinguishes three very different species of iron. ist. Iron which is 
good for striking or bearing heavy strokes, and for being forged by 
hammer and fire, but not for cutting-tools. Of this hammers and 
anvils are made, and this is what we commonly call Iron simply. 2nd. 
That which is purer, has more heat in it, and is better adapted to take 
an edge and to fonn cutting-tools, but is not so malleable, viz. Steel, 
And the 3rd‘ is that which is called Andena. This is less known 
among the I^tin nations. Its special character is that like silver it 
is malleable and ductile under a very low degree of heat. In other 
properties it is intermediate between iron and steel {Fr, R, Baconis 
Opera Jmdita, 1859, p. 382-3). The same passage, apparently, of 
Avicenna is quoted by Vincent of Beauvais, but with considerable dif- 
ferences (see Speculum Naturale^ VII. ch. lii., lx., and Specul, Boctrinale, 
XV. ch. Ixiii,). 

The Atideua here corresponds precisely to the Andixine of Pauthier's 
Text, and to the Ondanique of the G. T. I have retained the latter 
form because it points mpst distinctly to what I believe to be the real 
word, viz. Hundwcin\y\ ** Indian Steel ” (see Johnson's Pers. Diet and 
De Sacy’s Crestomathie Arabe, II. 148). 

The same expression found its way into Spanish in the shapes of 
Alhinde, Alfinde^ Alinde, first with the meaning of steely then assuming, it 
would seem, that of steel mirrory and finally tliat of the metallic foil of ^ 
glass mirror (see Dozy and Engelmann 2d. ed. p. 144- 145). 

The sword-blades of India had a great fame over the East, and Indian 
steel continued to be imported into Persia till days quite recent, perhaps 
still continues. The fame of Indian steel goes back to very old times. 
Ctesias meptions two wonderful swords of such material that he got 
from the King of Persia and his mother. It is perhaps the ferrum can- 
didum of which the Malli and Oxydracae sent 100 talents weight as a 
present to Alexander. Indian Iron and Steel {(ri&rffm IvSikos xal erra* 
fAmfw) arc mentioned in the ‘Pcriplus’ as imports into the Abyssinian 
ports. Ferrum Jndicum appears (at least according to one reading) 
ipnong the Oriental species subject to duty in the Law of Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus on that matten^'t Salmasius notes that among surviving 
Greek chemical treatises there was one Iv&xov (nSi^Bov, ‘ On 

the Tempering of Indian Steel/ Edrisi says on this subject: “'Phe 
Hindus excel in the manufacture of iron, and in the preparation <if 
;fj^ase ingredients 4dong with which it is fused' to obtain that kind ^ xupjtr < 
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leable Iron whicH is usually styled Indian Steel. They also have work-“ 
shops wherein are forged the most famous sabres in the world It 


is impossible to find anything to surpass- the edge that you get from 
Indian Steel.” 

Klaproth in his ‘Asia Polyglotta' gives Andun as the Ossetish and 
Andan as the Wotiak, for Steel Probably these are substantially the 
same word with Andaine and Hutidummy^ X'^^^^ting to India as the original 
source of supply. 

The popular view at least, in the Middle Ages, seems to have regarded 
Steel as a distinct natural species, the product of a necessarily different 
^re from iron ; and some such view is I suspect still common in the 
East. An old Indian officer told me of the reply of a native friend to 
whom he had tried to explain the conversion of iron into steel — “ What? 
Yon would have me believe that if f ]iUt an ass into the furnace it will 
come forth a horse?” And Indian Steel again seems to have been 
regarded as a distinct natural species from onlinary steel It is in fact 
made by a peculiar but simple process by which the iron is converted 
directly into cast-steel, without passing through any intermediate stage 
analogous to that of hlisier-steel. When specimens wore first examined 
by chemists in England, several of them concluded that the steel was 
made direct from the and had never been in the state of wrought- 
iron. The Ondanupte of Marco, if really wrought from mines in Ker- 
man, had no doubt some peculiar resemblance to the Indian article. 
{Mulled s Ctesias^ p. 8o; CurtiuSy IX. 24 ; Mulled s Gcog, Gr. Min. I. 262 ; 
Digest. Noi'umy Lugd. 1551, Lib. XXXIX. Tit. 4,; Salmas. Ex. Pliniatu 
II. 76;J ; Edrisi, I. 65-66 ; J. K. A. S. V. 387 seqq^ 

Note 4. — Paulus Jovius in the i6lh century says, I know not on 
what authority, that Kerraa*n was then celebrated for the fine tenipei>»=^l 
Jts steel in scymetars and lance-points. These were eagerly bought at 
*igh prices by the I'urks, and their quality was such that one blow of a 
Kerman sabre would cleave an European helmet without turning the 
edge. {Hist, of his oim Time, Bk. XIV.) 

There is, or was in Pottinger’s time, still a great manufacture of match-’ 
locks at Kerman ; but rose-water, shawls, and carpets are the staples of 
the place now. Polo says nothing that points to shawl-makings but it 
would seem from Edrisi that some such manufacture already exist^ iti 
the adjoining district of Bamm, It is possible that the hangings” 
{cortincs) spoken of by Polo may refer to the carpets. I have seen a 
genuine Kerman car|>et in the house of my friend Sir BarUe Ftete. It 
is of very short pile, very even and dense ; ^he riesign nniike any other 
carpet I have seen ; a combination of vases, birds^ 
closely resembling the illtiminatW frontfepiece of soineyeiam 

The shawls are inferior to those of Kashmir in finen^i But. not in 
colour. In 1850, their highest quality #d ne^eadeed Itttf) in 

' price. About saoo Imm weto employ^ on the fabric; A go^ 
of N-erman wool, caUed 
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Amritsar, where it is mixed with the genuine Tibetan wool in the shawl 
manufacture. The silk embroidery, of which Marco speaks, is still per- 
formed with great skill and beauty at Kerman. Our cut illustrates the 
textures figured with animals, already noticed at p. 63. 

The Guebers were numerous here at the end of last century, but 
they are rapidly disappearing now. The Mussulman of Kerman is, 
according to Khanikoff, an epicurean gentleman, and even in regard to 
wine, which is strong and plentiful, his divines are liberal. “ In other 
parts of Persia you find the scribblings on the walls of Serais to consist 
of philosophical axioms, texts from the Koran, or abuse of local autho- 
rities. From Kerman to Yezd you find only rhymes in praise of fair 
ladies or good wine.” 

Travels; Khanik, Mhn. 186 seqq.^ and Notice^ p. 21 ; 
Major Smith's Report; Abbott' s MS, Rcpjort in F. O.) 

Notk o. — Parez is famous Joi’ its falcons still, and so are the districts 
of Aktiir and Sirjdn for those of the species called Trrldfi^ esteemed the 
finest in Persia, and which Mr. Ablx>tt identifies with tho.se described in 
the text. Both he and Major Smith were entertained with liawking by 
Persian hosts in this neighbourhood. ( /. R, G, S, XXV. 50, 63, and 
Reports by Abbott and Smith as above.) 

No I K 0 . — Wc defer geographical remarks till the tra\xdler readies 
Hormuz. • 


CHAPTKR XVI 1 1. 

Ok the City of Camapi and its Ruins; also touchinc; the 
Carauna Roihier.s. 

After you have ridden down liill those two days, you find 
yourself in a vast plain, and at the beginning thereof there 
is a city called Camadi, which formerly was a great and 
noble place, but now is of little consequence, for the Tartars 
in their incursions have several times ravaged it/ Th^ plain 
whereof I speak is a very hot region ; and the province that 
we now enter is called Rbobakles, • 

The fruits of the country are dates, pistachioes, and 
apples of Paradise, with others of the like not found in our 
cold climate. [There arc vast numbers of turtle-doves, 
attracted by the abundance of fruits, bu^ the Saracens 
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neyer' take them, for they hold thenr in abomination.] 
And on this plain there is u kind of bird called francolin, 
Jjut different front the francolin of other countries, for their 
colour is a mixture of black and white, and the feet and 
beak are vermilion colour.' 

The beasts also are peculiar ; and first I will tell you of 
their oxen. These are very large, and all over white as 
snow ; the hair is very short and smooth, which is owing to 
the heat of the country. The horns are short and thick, 
not sharp in the point; and between the shoulders they 
have a round hump somtf two palms high. There are no 
handsomer creatures in the worid. And when thdy have 
to be loaded, they kneel like the camel ; once the load is 
adjusted, they rise. Their load is a heavy one, for they are 
very strong animals. Then there are sheep here as big as 
asses ; ahd their tails are so large and fat, that one tail shall 
weigh some 30 lbs. They are fine fat beasts, and afford 
capital mutton.* 

In this plain there are a number of villages and towns 
which have lofty walls of mud, made as a defence against 
the banditti,* who are very numerous, and are* called Ca- 
RAONAS. This name is given thefti because they are the 
sons of Indian mothers by Tartar fathers. And you must 
know that when these Caraonas wish to make a plundering 
incursion, they have certain devilish enchantments whereby 
they do bring darkness over the face of day, insomuch that 
you can scarcely discern your comrade riding beside you; 
and this darkness they will cause to extend over a space of 
seven days’ journey. They know the country thoroughly, 
and ride abreast, keeping near one another, sometimes to 
the number of 10,000, at other times mote or fewer. In 
this way they extenif across the whole plain that they a *e 
going to hatry» and catch every living thing that is found 
outside of the towns and villages ; man, woman, or beast, 
nothing can escape them 1 The old men whom they tali^ 
this way they butcher ; the young me^and the wofneil'^ 
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they sell for slavesiin othet countries ? thus the whole land 
is ruined, and has become well nigh a desert. 

The King of these scoundrels is called Nogodar. This 
Nogodar had gone to the Court of Chagatai, who was own 
brother to the Great Kaan, with some 10,000 horsemen of 
his, and abode with him ; for Chagatai was his uncle. And 
whilst there this Nogodar devised a most audacious enter- 
prise, and I will tell you what it was. He left his uncle 
who was then in Greater Armenia, and fled with a great 
body of horsemen, cruel unscrupulous fellows, first through 
Bauashan, and then through another province called 
Pashai’-Dir, and then through another called Ariora- 
Keshemur. There he lost a great number of his people 
and of his horses, for the roads were very narrow and 
perilous. And when he had c<*nquered all those provinces, 
he entered India at the extremity of a provinCfe called 
Dalivar. He established himself in that city and govern- 
ment which he took from the King of the country, Asedin 
SoLDAN by name, a man of great power and wealth. And 
there abideth Nogodar with„his army, afraid of nobody, 
and wa^ng w'ar with all the Tartars in his neighbour- 
hood.^ • 

Now that I have told you of those scoundrels and their 
history, I must add the fact that Messer Marco himsell 
was all but caught by their bands in such a darkness as 
that I have told you of ; but, as it pleased God, he got off 
and threw himself into a village that was hard by, called 
CoNosALMx. Howbeit he lost his whole company except 
seven persons who escaped along writh him. The rest were 
caught, and some of them sold, some put to docthl* . 

Note 1 .— The tuples Iodise ate j^taataiiys.^ 

'^Adam’s apple.” * 1 ^ waa some kbd of 
H ii]q;>08sible toaay 

was a beautiful. fruit,. of ^ CUcoa kind, ia.whidi dre bite ^biiman 
teeth was plainly. dfSMtikQitte (l!fote to Vufjptr tl, sM ; 

% 1099). l^T. ;Abb|ttiipea|k.<k'itotntettur:'*ftlie 
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lying towards the South, which are termed the Gh^rmseer or Hot Region, 
where the temperature of winter resembles that of a charming spring, 
and where the palm, orange, and lemon-tree flourish,” {MS. Report; see 
also / R. G. S. XXV. 56). 

The Francolin here spoken of is, as Major Smith tells me, the 
Darrd^ of the Persians, the Black Partridge of English sportsmen, some- 
times called the Red-legged Francolin. I'he Darrdj is found in some 
parts of Egypt where its peculiar call is interpreted by the peasantry 
into certain Arabic words, meaning “Sweet are the corn-ears ! Praised 
be the Lord!” In India, Baber tells us, the call of the Black Partridge 
was less piously rendered Shir ddram skakrak,'" Vvq got milk and 
sugar 1” 

{Crestomathie Arabe^ II. 295 ; Baber, 320.) 

Note 2. — Abbott mentions the humped (though small) oxen in this 
part of Persia, and that in some of the neighbouring districts they are 
taught to kneel to receive the load, an accom])lishment which seems to 
have struck Mas’udi (III. 27), who says he saw it exhibited by oxen at 
Rai (near modern Tehran). The Afn Akbari also ascribes it to a very 
fine breed in Bengal, The whimsical name Zebu, given to the hum[)ed 
or Indiafi ox in books of Zoology, was taken by Buftbn from the 
exhibitors of such a beast at a French Fair. 

The fat-tailed sheep is well known in many parts of Asia, and 
part of Africa, It is mentioned by Ctesias, and by .^Elian, who says 
the shepherds used to extract the billow from the live animal, sewing 
up the tail again. Marco’s statements as to size do not surpajjs those 
of the admirable Kiimpfer : “In size they so much surpass the com- 
mon sheep that it is not unusual to see them as tall as *a donkey, 
whilst all are much more than three feet ; and as to the tail I shall not 
exceed the truth, though I may exceed belief, if I say that it sometimes 
reaches 40 lbs. in weight” {^lian, Nat, An, III, 3, IV. 32 ; Amocn. 
Exoticae,) 

Note 3. — The word rendered banditti is in Pauthier Carans, in 
G. Text Caraunes, in the Latin ‘‘a scaranis c/ malandrinisZ I'he last 
is no doubt correct, standing for the old Italian Scherani, bandits or 
troopers (see Cathay, p. 287 note). 

Note 4. — This is a knotty subject, and needs a long note. 

The Karaumahs or Kardwinahs, are mentioned often in the histories 
of the Mongol regime in Persia, first as a Mongol tribe forming a 
Tuman, ic.'a division or^curps of 10,000 in the Mongol army (and I 
suspect it was the phrase the Turnon of the Karaunahs in Marco’s mind 

suggested his repeated . of the number 10,000 in speaking dT 
; and afterwards as daring and savage freebooters, scouring Ae 
Persian provinces, and having their head-quarters on the Eastern froth 
twts of Pewia. They are described as having had their original seate 
on die mountaiiii north of the Chinese wall neftr Jidm 
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Khidun; and their jpecial accomplishment in war was the use of 
Naphtha Fire. Rashiduddin mentions the Kardnut as a branch of the 
great Mongol tribe of the Kunkurdts, who certainly had their seat in 
the vicinity named, so these may possibly be connected with the Karau- 
nahs. The same author says that the Tuman of the Karaunahs formed 
the In^d or pecuHum of Arghdn Khan. Wassdf calls them a kind of 
goblins rather than human beings, the most daring of all the Morigols,’’ 
and Mirkhond speaks in like terms. 

Dr. Bird of Bombay, in discussing some of the Indo-Scytbic coins 
which bear the word Korano attached to the princess name, asserts this 
to stand for the name of the Karaunah “ wlio were a Orreco-Indo-Scythic 
tribe of robbers in the Punjab, who are mentioned by Marco Polo," a 
somewhat hasty conclusion which Pauthier adopts. I'here is, Qua- 
treinfere observes, no mention of the Karaunahs before the Mongol inva- 
sion, ar?d this he regards as the^reat obstacle to any supposition of their 
having been a people previously settled in Persia. Reiske, with no 
reference to the present subject, quotes a passage from Hamza of 
Ispahan, a writer of the teiitli century, nn which mention is^tnade of 
certain troops called KardunaJis. Hut it seems certain that in this and 
other like cases the real reading was Ajizdicdnd//, people of Kazwin. 
(See jReiskds Consfapit Pmphyrog. Bonn, etl U. 674 ; Gothmldfs Hamm 
Ispahanensis^ p. r6i ; and Quatrem'tre in J. A. ser. 5, tom. xv. 173.) Ibn 
Batuta only once mentions the name, saying that Tughlak Shdh of 
Dehli, was one of those Turks called Karaunas who dwell in the 
mountains between Sind and Turkestan." Hammer has suggested the 
derivation of the word Carbine from Kardwimh^ and a link in such an 
etymology is» furnished by the fact that in the 16th century the woyd 
Carbine was used for some kind of irregular horseman. 

{Gold. Horde^ 214; Ikh. I. 17, 344, &c. ; Erdmann^ i68, 199, &c. ; 
Q. E. 130 ; xVot el Ext XIV. 282 ; / B. HI. 201 ; Ed. IVebbe, Ms Tra- 
vailesy p, 17, 1590, Reprinted 1868.) 

As regards the account given by Marco of the origin of the Camonas^ 
it seems almost necessarily a mistaken one. As Khanikoff renmtksi he. 
might have confounded them with the Biluchis, whose Turanian aspect 
(at least as regards the Brahuis) shows a strong infusion of Turki 
blood, and who might be rudely described as a cross between Tarteuna 
and Indians. It is indeed an odd fact that the word JCardm (vulgo 
Cranny) is commonly applied in India at this day to the tace 

sprung from European fathers and Native mothers, and this mi^t be; 
cited in corroboration of Marsdeb^s reference to the Sanskrit 
but I suspect the coincidence in another way. ^ 

ing to Wilson, the son of a Shdrk wotnan by a Vaii^a (or < 3 ^ Cun- 
ningbam maintains, a Kshatriya). An dccugarion 

was writing and keeping adcronts, and hence the word came to mean a 
writer or scribe. In this sense we find JCarttni applied in Ibn Batuta's 
day to a ship's clerk, and it is used in the saine sens^in the Afn 
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Clerkship is also the predominant occupation the £a$t-In 4 iai^ aiui . 
hence ^e term^Kardni is appli^. to them from their business not 
from their mixed blood. We. snail see hereafter that there is ^ Tartar 
term Arg?iun^ apfftied to fhir childreQ bom of a Mongol i^thei^^and 
white father ; it is possible that there may have been a correlative word 
like Kardun applied to dark children bom of Mongol father and black 
. mother, and that this led Marco to a false theory. 

Let us turn now. to the name of Nogodar. ' Contemporaneously with 
the Karaunahs wo have frequent mention of predatory bands known as 
NigddariSy who seem to be distinguished from the ^araunahs, but had a 
like character for truculence. Their head-qnarters were about Sijist^, 
and Quatrembre seems disposed to look upon them as a tribe indigenous 
in that quarter. Hammer says they were originally the troops of Prince 
Nigudar, grandson of Chaghatai, and that they were a rabble of all sorts, 
Mongols, Turkmans, Kurds, Shuls, and what not We hear, of their 
revolts and disorders down to 1319, under which date Mirkhbnd says 
that there had been one-and-twenty fights with them in four years. 
Again hear of them in 1336 about Herat, whilst in Baber’s time they 
turn up as Ntdkdari^ fairly established as tribes in the mountainous tracts 
of Karaud and Ghur, west of Kabul, and coupled with the Hazaras, who 
still survive both in name, and character. Among both,” says Baber, 

“ there are some who speak the Mongol language.” I’he Hazdras are 
eminently Mongol in feature to this day, and it is very, probable that 
they or some part of them are the descendants of the Kardunahs or the 
Nigudaris, or of both, and that the origination of the bands so called 
from the scum of the Mongol inundation is thus in degree confirmed. 
It is worthy of notice that Abul Fazl,, who also mentions •the; Nukdaris 
among the nomad tribes of Kabul, says the.Hazdras were the remains of 
the Chaghataian array which Mangu Kaan sent to , the aid of Hulaku 
under the command of Nigudar Oghlan. {Not, et Ext, XIV. 284 ; Jkh, 

I- 284, 309, &C. ; Baber ^ 134, 136, 140 ; J, As, sen 4, tora. iv. 98 ; Ayeen 
Akbery^ II. 192-3.) 

So far, excepting as to the doubtf^ point of the reiation l>etween 
Kariunahs and Nigudaris, and as to the origin of the former, we have a 
general accordance with Polo’s representations^ But it is not very easy 
to identify with certainty the inroad on India to which he alludes, or the 
person intended by Nogodar, nephew of ChaghataL ,It seeips as if two 
persons of that name had each contributed something to Marco’s history. 

We find in Hammer and D’Ohsson that one of the causes whibh 
led to 'the war between Barka Khan and Hulaku in 1062 
Prohgue^ chap, iit) the violent end that had befaUen thitef prmp^ of 
the House of Juji, who had accompanied Hulaku to Persia in cofstihiaiid 
^ llie contingent of that HouDe. When Hrar actually broke. out, : 
jpentingent made their escape from Persia. * One party gained Kipcheltr^ 

wiy of Derbend; another, in greater force, led by"Nioui>aa.aid " 
ttBcapedio Khorasan, pursued by rite trooDS of lUMt 
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thence eastward, wheie they seized upon Ghazni and other districts 
upon the borders of India. 

But again ; Nigudar Aghul, or Oghlan, son of (the*younger) Juji, son 
of Chaghaiaiy was the leader of the Chaghataian contingent in Hulaku's 
expedition, and was still attached to the Mongol- Persian army in 1269, 
when Borrak Khan, of the House of Chaghatai, was meditating war against 
his kinsman, Abaka of Persia. Borrak sent to the latter an ambassador 
who was the bearer of a secret message to Prince Nigudar, begging him 
not to serve against the head of his own House. Nigudar, upon this, 
made a pretext of retiring to his own head-(j[uarters in Georgia^ hoping 
to reach Borrak’s camp by way of Derbend. He was, however, inter- 
cepted, and lost many of his people. With 1000 horse he took refuge 
in Georgia, but was refused an asylum, and was eventually captured by 
Abaka’s commander on that frontier. His officers were executed, his 
troops dispersed among Abaka’s army, and his own life spared under 
surveillance. I find no more about him. In 1278 Hammer speaks of 
him as dead, and of the Nigudarian hands as ha\ ing been formed out 
of his troops. But authority is not given. 

The second Nigiular is evidently the one to wliom Abu’l FazI 
alludes. Khanikotif assumes that tlic Niguilar who went off towards 
India about 1260 (he puts the date earlier) w;<fs Nigudar the grandson of 
Chaghatai, but he takes no notice of the second story just quoted. 

In the former story we have bajids under Nigudar going off by 
Ghazni, and con q wring country on the Indian frontier. In the latter we 
have Nigudar^ a descendant of Chaghatai ^ trying to escape from his camp 
on the frontier of Great Armenia. Supposing the Persian historians to 
be correct^ it looks as if Marco had rolled two stories into one. 

Some other passages mcty be cited before quitting this part of the 
subject. A chronicle of Herat, translated by Bari)ier de Meynard, says, 
under 1298: “ The King P'akhniddin (of Herat) had the imprudence 
to authorize the Amir Nigudar to establish himself in a quarter of 
the city, with 300 adventurers from ’Irak. This little troop made 
frequent raids in Kuhistan, Sijistan, Farrah, &c., spreading terror. 
Khodabunda, at the request of his brother Ghazan Khan, came from 
Mazanderan to demand the immediate surrender of these brigands,” &c. 
And in thie account of the tremendous foray of the Chaghataian Prince 
Kotlogh Shah on the east and south of Persia in 1299, we find one of 
his captains called Nigudar Bahadur. •{Gold. Horde^ 146, 157, 164; 
JD'Ohsson, IV. 378 seqq., 433 513 seqq.; Ikh. I. 216, 261, 284 j 

II. 104; /. A. sen 5, tom. xvii. 455*6, *507 ; Khan. Notice., 31.) 

As regards the route taken by Prince Nogodar in Sis incursion into 
India, we have no difficulty with Badakhshan. Pashai-Dir is a copu- 
late name, the former part, a$ we shall see reason to believe hereafter, 
representing the couhtry be^een the Hindu Kush and the Kabul River 

S 5 e infra^ chap, xxx.), the latter (as Pauthier already has pointed out), 
IR, the chief town of Panjkora, & the hill country nartb pf Peshawar* 
, VOJu, I. ^ H 
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In Ariora-Keshemnr the first portion only is pep|)lexing. I will men- 
tion the most probable of the .solutions that have occurred to me, and 
a second, due to. that eminent archaeologist, Gen. A. Cunningham, 
(i) Ariora may be some corrupt or Mongol form of Aryavartia^ a 
sacred name applied to the Holy Lands of Indian Buddhism, of which 
Kashmir was eminently one to the Northern Buddhists. Oron^ in 
Mongol, is a Region or Realm, and may have taken the place of Farf/a, 
giving Aryoron or Ariora, (2) Ariora^'* Gen. Cunningham writes, 
“ I take to be the Harhaura of Sanscrit — /.<?. the Western Panjdb. 
Harhaura was the North-Western Division of the Nava-Khanda, or 
Nine Divisions of Ancient India. It is mentioned between Sindhu- 
Sauvira in the west (/>. Sind), and Madra in the north (/>. the Eastern 
Panjab, which is still called Madar-Des), The name of Harhaura is, I 
think, preserved in the Haro RiVer. Now, the Sind-Sagor Doab formed 
a portion of the kingdom of Kashmir, and the joint names, like those 
of Sindhu-Sauvira, describe only one State.” The names of the nine 
divisions in question are given by the celebrated astronomer Varaha 
Mihira, who lived in the beginhing of the 6th century, and are repeated 
by Al Biruni (see Reinaud^ Mem, stir Vltuky p. 116). The only objection 
to this happy solution seems to lie in Al Biruni's remark, that the names 
in question were in general no longer used even in his time (a.T). 1030). 
This however is not conclusive, for the joint title may have remained 
attached to the State of Kashmir in neighbouring countries long after 
one portion of it had ceased in India itself to be a living name. Sodor 
and Man is a parallel case. 

There can be no doubt that Asidin Soldan is, as Khanikoff has said, 
Ghaiassuddin Biilban, Sultan of Dehli from 1266 to i286,®aiHi for years 
before that a man of great power in India, And especially in the Panjab, 
of which he had in the reign of Ruknuddin (1236) held independent 
possession. His name is sometimes written "Izuddin (see Elliot^ II. 343, 

350)- 

Firishta records several inroads of Mongols in the Panjab during the 
reign of Ghaiassuddin, in withstanding one of which that King's eldest 
son w’as slain, and there are constant indications of their presence in 
Sind till the end of the century. But we find in that historian no hint 
of the chief circumstances of this part of the story, viz., the conquest of 
Kashmir and the occupation of JDUavar, evidently (whatever its identity) 
a place in the plains of India. I do find, however, in the history of 
Kashmir, as given by I.^sen (III. 1138), tliat, in the end of 1259, 
I^kshamana Deva, King of Kashmir, was killed in a campaign against 
the Turushka (Turks or Tartars), and that their leader, who is <^lccl 
Kajjala, got hold of the country and held it till 1287. It is difficult not 
wto connect this both with Polly’s story and with the escapade of Nigudar 
about 1260, noting also that this occupation of Kashmir eictended 
through the whole reign of Ghaiassuddin. 

We still havedto accqunt for the occupation and locality of DUmHtrj 
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Marsden supposed i* to be Lahore; Khanikoff considers it to be 
Dirdwal or JDildwar^ in the modem state of Bh^walpdr. Such length- 
ened occupation as Marco implies seems, as regards the former, never 
to have occurred; as regards the latter solution, we have scarcely 
data for making the same objection. But another has been suggested 
by Gen. Cunningham’s ample stores^^f knowledge. He says, in a note 
with which he has favoured me : traced the coins of Hasan Karluk 

and his son Mahomed (supjjosed to have ruled a])out the middle of the 
13th century) to Dilawar as their chief seat. This Dilawar is on the 
west bank of the Jelani, close to Dirdpur, which was visited by Burnes 
and Court. I visited the place myself in 1834, and T was satisfied that 
Dilawar and Darapur must have been the capital of the Western 
Panjab. I think also that it must have been the Bukephala of Alex- 
ander. It is opposite Mung” (which (ren. C. identifies with Nikaia) 
“but a little higher up the rber.” It is, in fiict, just opposite to the 
battlefield of Clulidnwala. 'J*he s))ot has been recently visited (Dec. 
15th, 1868) at my request, by iny friend Col. R. Maclagan, R.E. He 
writes: “d'he present village of DiMwar stands a little above the town 
of Darapur (Lmean on higlicr ground), looking down on Darapur and 
on the river, and on the cultivated and wooded plain along the river 
bank. The remains of the Old Dilawar, in* the fomi of cjuan titles of 
large bricks, cover the low round-backed spurs and knolls of the broken 
rocky hills around the present village, but [>rincipally on the land side, 
1‘hey cover a large area of very irregular character, and may clearly be 
held to represent a very considerable town. 'I'here are no indications 
of the form of buildings , . . but simi>ly large quantities of large l)ricks, 
which for a long time have been carried away and used for modem 
buildings, . . . After rain ’coins are found on the surfiice. We got 
some of them from the people of the village, all small, of copper, with 
old Arabic characters, two of them having sometliing like a rude 
outline of a horse, but this is not quite certain, . . . There can be no 
doubt of a very large extent of ground, of very irregular and uninviting • 
character, having been covered at some time with buildings. The 
position on the Jelara would answer well for the Dilawar which tlie 
Mongol invaders took and held. . . . The strange thing is that the 
name should not be mentioned (I believe it is not) by any of the 
well-known. Mohammedan historians of India. So much for Dilawar. 

. . . The people have no traditions. But there are the remains; and 
there is the name, borne by the existing village on part of the old site,” 
I had come to the conclusion that this wjs almost certainly Bo{o^s 
Dilavar, and had mapped it as such, before I read certain passages in 
the History of Ziyauddfn Bami, which have been transited Pro- 
fessor Dowson for the third volume of Elliot’s ‘India,* When; the 
comrades of Ghaiassuddin Balban uiged him to conquests, the Sultan 
pointed to the constant tknger from the 

accursed wretches have hea^ of file wealth and of Htndostaii 
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and have set their hearts upon conquering and* plundering it. They 
have taken and plundered Latiar wiOiin my territories^ and no year passes 
that they do not come here and plunder the villages, . . . They even 
talk about the conquest and sack of Dehli.” And under a later date 
the historian says: The Sultan . , . marched to Labor, and ordered 
the rebuilding of the fort which ^e Mughals had destroyed in the 
reigns of the sons of Shamsuddin. The towns and villages of Labor 
which the Mughals had devastated and laid waste he repeopled.” 
Considering these passages, and the fact that Polo had no personal 
knowledge of Upper India, I now" think it j)ossibIe that Marsden was 
right, and that Dilivar is really a misunderstanding of “ Citth di Idvar” 
for Lahdwar or Lahore. 

The Magical darkness Avhich Marco ascribes to the evil arts of the 
Caraunas is explained by Khanikolf from the plienomcnon of J^ry Poy 
w'hich he has often experienced in Khprasan, combined witli the J)usf 
Storm with which we are familiar in Upper India. In Sind these 
phenomena often produce a great degree of darkness. During a battle 
fought betw"een the armies oi Sindh and Kachh in 1762, such a fog 
came on, obscuring the light of day for some six hours, during which 
the armies w'ere intermixed with one another and fighting des[)eratcly. 
When the darkness dis])eised they separated, and the l on.sternation of 
both })arties w^as so great at the events of the day that both made 
a precipitate retreat. In 1844 this battle was still spoken of with 
wonder. {J, Bomb, Br, R,A,S, I. 423.) 

The belief that such opportune phenomena were produced by 
enchantment Avas a thoroughly dartar one. l)'Ilerl)elot relates (art. 
Giagathai) that in an action wath a rebel called Maliomeil Tarabi, the 
Mongols were encompassed by a dust-storm which they attributed to 
enchantment on the part of the enemy, and it so discouraged them that 
they took to flight. 

Note 5. — I 1 ie specification that only sa^en were saved from Marco's 
company is peculiar to Pauthier's Text, not appearing in the Ci.T. 

^veral names compounded of Salm or Salmi occur on the dry 
lands on the borders of Kerman. Edrisi, however (I. p. 428), names 
a place called KanXt-ut-Sham as the first march in going from Jiruft 
to Walashjird. Walashjird is, I imagine, represented by Galashkird^ 
Major R. Smith's third march from Jiruft (see my map of routes from 
Kerman to Hormuz) ; and as such an indication agrees perfectly with 
the view taken below of Polo's route, I am strongly disposed to identify 
l^nit'UbShdm with his cmtello or walled village of CanosalmL 

The raids of the Mekranis and Biluchis long preceded those of the 
Caraunas, for they were ngilable even in the time of Mahmud of 
fGhazni, and they have continued to our own day to be prosecuted 
nearly on the same stage and in the same manner. About 1721, 4000 
horsemen of this description plundered the town of Bander Abbasi, 
whilst Capt. Alex. Hamilton was in the jgort ; and Abbott, in 1850,. 
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found the dread of Uiluch robbers to extend almost to ilic gates of 
Is])ahan (see Hamilton, 1. 109; JJLG.S, XXV. ; Khanikoff's Mmohr ; 
Macd, Kinneir, 196). 


CHAPTKR XIX. 

Of j')!)': Dr^rr^o' 10 nn: Cm cf Hokmos. 

Plain of which uc have .s|)okcn extendb in a soiithcrlv 
direction for fi\e days’ journe), and then you come fo 
another descent some tv enty miles in length, where the 
road is very bad and full of peril, for there are many 
robbers and bad characters altout. When you have got 
to the foot of this descent \h)u find another beautiful plain 
called the I’cain of F(}r,mos,\. This extends for two days’ 
journey; and you iind in it tine streams of water with 
j)lenty of date-palms and other fruit-trees, ’rhere are also 
many beautiful birds, Ifancolins, [xjitinjays, and other kinds 
such as we have none of in our countrv. When you 
have ridden these two da) s, you come to the (.)cean Sea, 
and on the shore yoit llnd a city with a harbour which 
is called IIoitAfos.* Mercliants come thither from India, 
with ships loaded with spicery and jirecious stones, pearls, 
cloths of silk and gold, elephants’ teeth, and many other 
wares, which they sell to the merchants of Ilormos, and 
which these in turn carry all over the world to dispose of 
again. In fact, ’tis a city of immense trade. There are 
plenty of towns and villages under it, but it is the capital. 
The King is called Ruomkdam Ahomet. It is a very 
sickly place, aJid the heat of the sun is tremendous. If 
any foreign merchant dies there, tRe King takes all his 
property. 

In this country they make a wine of dates mixt 
with spices, vvhich is very good. When any one not used 
to it first drinks this' wine^ it caus^ repeated and violent 
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purging, but afterwards he is all the better for it and gets 
fat upon it. The. people never eat meat and wheaten bread 
except when they are ill, and if they take such food when 
they are in health it makes them ill. Their food when in 
health consists of dates and salt-fish (tunny, to wit) and 
onions, and this kind of diet they maintain in order to 
preserve their health.* 

Their ships are wretched affairs, and many of them get 
lost ; for they have no iron fastenings, and are only stitched 
together with twine made from the husk of the Indian nut. 
They beat this husk until it becomes like horse-hair, and 
from that they spin twine, and with this stitch the planks 
of the ships together. It keeps well, and is not corroded 
by. the sea-water, but it will not stand well in a storm. 
The ships are not pitched, but are rubbed with fish-oiF. 
They have one mast, one sail, and one rudder, and have no 
deck, but only a cover spread over the cargo when loaded. 
This cover consists of hides, and on the top of these hides 
they put the horses which they take to India for sale. 
They have no iron to make nails of, and for this reason 
they use only wooden trenails in their shipbuilding, and 
then stitch the planks with twine as I have told you. 
Hence ’tis a perilous business to go a voyage in one of 
those ships, and many of them are lost, for in that Sea 
of India the storms are often terrible.* 

The people are black, and are worshippers of Mahommet. 
The residents avoid living in the cities, for the lieat in 
summer is so great that it would kill them. Hence they 
go out (to sleep) at their gardens in the country, where 
there are streams and plenty of water. For all that they 
would not escape but for one thing that 4 will mention. 
The fact is, yt)u see, ’that in summer a wind often blows 
across the sands which ei\compass the plain, so intolerably 
Mot that it would kill everybody were it not that when 
they perceive that wind coming they plunge into water 
up to the heck, and jso abide until the wind have ceased..^ 
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[And to prove tlie great heat of this winci, Messer Mark 
related a case that befel when he was there. The Lord 
of Hormos, not having paid his tribute to tlie King of 
Kerman, the latter resolved to claim it at the time when 
the people of Hormos were residing away from the city. 
So he caused a force of 1600 horse and 5000 foot to 
l)c got reatly, and sent them by tlie route of Reobarles 
to take the others by surprise. Now, it happened one 
day that through the fault of their guide they were not 
able to reach the place ap|>ointed for their night's halt, 
and were obliged to bivouac in a wilderness not far from 
Hormos. In the .morning as they were starting on their 
march they were caught by tliat wind, and e\ery man of 
them was suffocated, so that not one survived to carry the 
tidings to their Lord. VV'lu'ii the jteople of Hormos heard 
of this they went forth to bury the bodies lest they should 
breed a pe.stilence. But when they laid hold of them by 
the arms to drag them to the jiits, the bodies proveil to 
be so baked, as it were, by that tremendous heat, that the 
arms parted from the trunks, and in the end the people’ 
had to , dig graves hard by each where it lay, and so cast 
them in.] t 

The people sow their wheat and barley and other corn 
in the month of November, and reap it in the month of 
March. The tlatcs arc not gathered till May', but other- 
wise there is no grass nor any' other green thing, for the 
excessive heat dries up everything. 

When any one dies they make a great business of the 
mourning, for women mourn their husbands four years. 
During that time they mourn at least once a day, gathering 
together their kinsfolk and friends and neighbours for the 
purpose, and making a great weeping and wailing. [And 
they have women who are mourners by trade, and do it for 
hire.] 

Now, we will quit this country. I shall not, liowever, 
now go on to tell y«u about India; but shtn time and 
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place shall suit we shall come round from the north and 
tell you about it. For the present, let us return by 
another road to the aforesaid city of Kerman, for we 
cannot get at those countries that I wish to tell you about 
except through that city. 

I should tell you first, however, that King Ruomedam 
Ahomet of Hormos, which we are leaving, is a liegeman of 
the King of Kerman.* 

On the road by which we return from Ilormos to 
Kerman you meet with some very fine plains, and you 
also find many natural hot baths; you find plenty of 
partridges on the road ; and there arc towns where victual 
is cheap and abundant, with quantities of dates and other 
fruits. The whcaten bread, however, is -so bitter, owing 
to the bitterness of the water, that no one can eat it who 
is not used to it. The baths that I mentioned have excel- 
lent virtues ; they cure the itch and several other diseases.’ 

Now, then, I am going to tell you about the countries 
towards the north, of which you shall hear in regular order. 
Let us begin. 

« a 

Note 1. — Having now arrived at HormOz, it is time to see what can 
be made of the geography of the route from Kerman to that i)ort. 

The port of Honnuz at this time stood upon the main land, A few 
years later it was transferred to the island which became so famous, 
under circumstances which are concisely related by Abulfeda : — Hormuz 
is the port of Kerman, a city rich in palms, and very hot. One who has 
visited it in our day tells me that the ancient Hormuz was devastated by 
the incursions of the Tartars, and that its people transferred their abode 
to an island in the sea called Zarun, near the continent, and lying west 
of the old city. At Honnuz itself no inhabitants remain, but some of 
the lowest order'" (in Biisekingy IV. 26X-2). Friar Odoric, about 1321, 
found Hormuz “ on an island some five miles distant from the main.” 
I bn Batuta, some eight or nine years later, discriminates between Hor- 
muz or Moghistan on the mainland, and New Hormuz on the Island of 
JerauD, but describes only the latter, already a great and rich city. 

^ The site of the Island Hoi^uz has often been visited and described j 
But I could find no published trace of any traveller having verified the 
site of the more ancient city. An application to Colonel Felly, the very 
able British Resident at«Bushire, brought me from his own personal 
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knowledge the inforn^tion that I sought, and the following particulars 
are compiled from the letters with which he has favoured me : — 

“ "I'he ruins of Old Hormuz, well known as such, stand several miles 
up a creek, and in the centre of the present district of Minao. They are 
extensive, though in large part obliterated by long cultivation over the 
site, and the traces of a long pier or Bandar were pointed out to Colonel 
Belly. 'Fhcy are about six or seven miles from the fort of Minao, and 
the Minao river, or its stony bed, winds down towards them. The 
creek is quite traceable, but is silted up, and to embark goods you have 
to go a farsakh towards the sea, wh.erc there is a custom-house on that 
part of the creek which is still navigable. (Colonel i’elly collected a few 
bricks from the ruins, f rom the niuiith of the Old Hormuz creek to 
the New Hormuz town, or town of on the island of Hormuz, is 

a sail of about three farsakhs. It may be a trifle more, but any native 
tells yon at once that it is throe farsakhs from Jlonnuz island to the 
creek where you laml to go u]) to Minao. Jiormuzdia was the name of 
the region in tlie days of its ju-oj-perity. Some j)cople say that Hor- 
muzdia was known as Jrntnia^ and Old Ilonnuz town as jerund (In this 
r.suspect tratiilion has gone astray). The town and fort of Minao lie to 
the N.K. of the ancient city, and are bmh upon the hnve.st spur of the 
Bashkurtl mountains, commanding a gv)rgo yirougli whu'h the Rudbar 
river debouches on the jdain of llonnuzdia." In these new and inter- 
esting particulars it is j)leasing to lind such ]>recisc corroboration both 
of Edrisi and of Jbn Batula. I'hc foimer, writing in the 1 2th century, 
says that Hormuz stood on the banks of a canal or creek from the Gulf, 
by which vessels came u]> to the city. 'I'he latter specifies the breadth 
of sea between Old and New Hormuz as iJin'C farsakhs, [Edrisi^ L 424 ; 
/. J 3 . II. 230.) 

1 now proceed to recapitulate the main features of Polo's Itinerary 
from Kerman to Hormuz. We liave : — 

Marches. 


1. From Kerman acrc>.«*s a plain to the lop of a mountain -pass, where 

extretne cold tot^s expertem cd 7 

2. A descent, occupying 2 

3. A great plain, called Keohorles^ in a much warmer climate, abounding 

in francolin partridge, and in dates and tropical fruit, with a ruined 
city of former note, called Camadi^ near the head of the plain, wliich 
e.xtends for 5 

4. A second very bad pass, descending for 20 miles, say I 

5. A well-watered fruitful plain, which is crossed to Hormuz^ on the 

shores of the Gulf 


Total • . . . . • . . , . * . . 17 

No European traveller, so far as I know, has in modem times fol- 
lowed the most direct road from Kerman to Hormuz, or rather to its 
nearest modern representative Bander Abbasi, I mean the road by Baft. 
But a line to the eastwatd of this, and leading th^bugh the plain of 
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Jiruft, was followed partially by Mr. Abbott in i^o, and completely by 
Major R. M. Smith, R.E., in 1866. The details of this route correspond 
so closely in essentials with' those given by our author, that I feel little 
doubt of its being his very route. In any case it amply illustrates the 
features of that route. 

Major Smith (accompanied at first by Colonel Goldsmid who 
diverged to Mekran) left Kerman on the 15th of January, and reached 
Bander Abbasi on the 3rd of February, but, as three halts have to be 
deducted, his total number of marches was exactly the same as Marco’s, 
viz. 1 7. They divide as follows : — 

Marches. 

1. From Kerman to the caravanserai of Deh Bakri in the pass so called. 

“ The ground as I ascended became covered with snow, and the 
weather bitterly cold'* {/Ciy>or/) 6 

2. Two miles oi>er very deep brought him to the top of the pass ; he 
then descended 14 miles to his halt. 2 miles to the south of the cre^t 

• he passed a 2nd caravanserai : “The two arc evidently built so near 
one another to afford shelter to travellers who may be unable to cross 
the ridge during heavy snow-storms.” The next march continued the 
descent for 14 miles, and then carried him 10 miles along the banks 
of the Rudkhanah-i-Shor. The approximate height of the pass above 
the sea is estimated at 8000 feet. We have thus for the descent the 
greater part of 2 

3. “ Clumps of datc-paliils growing near the village showed that I had 
now reached a totally different climate” {Smithes Ktporl). And Mr. 

Ablx)tt says of the same region : “ Partly wooded . . . and with 
thickets of reeds aliounding with francolin and Jirufti partridge . . . 

The lands yield grain, millet, pulse, French- and horse-beans, rice, 
cotton, henna, Palma Christi, and dates, and in part are of great fertility. 

. . . Rainy season from Januaiy to March, after which a luxunant 
crop of grass.” Across this plain (districts of Jiruft and RudU<ar),« the 
height of which above the sea is something i\i\der 2000 feet , , . . 6 

4. 6| hours, “nearly the whole way over a most difHcult mountain-pass,” 

called the Pass of Nevergu 1 

5. Two long marches over a plain, part of which is described as “con- 

tinuous cultivation for some 16 miles,” and the rest as a “ most unin- 
teresting plain” 2 

Total as before 17 

The only point of importance missing in the abstract of Major 
Smith's Itinerary as we have j^ven it, is Polo’s City of Camadi. Major 
Smith writes to me, however, that this is probably to be sought in “ the 
ruined city, the traces of which I observed in the Plain of Jiruft near 
Kerimabad. The name of the city is now apparently lost.” It is, how- 
ever, known to the natives as the City of Dakianus^ as Mr. Abbott, who 
visited the site, ‘informs us. This is a name analogous only to the 
Arthur’s ovens or Merlin’s cj^ves of our own country, for all over 
Mahomedan Asia there are \)ld sites to which legend attaches the 
nimie of Dakianus or the Emperor Decius, the persecuting tyrant of the 
‘^$even Sleepers. “ The spot,” says Abbott, ** is an elevated part of 
plain on tte right bank *of the Hali Rtld, •and is tliickly strevmi 
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kiln-baked bricks, and^shreds of pottery and glass After heavy 

rain the peasantry search amongst the ruins for ornaments of stone, and 
rings and coins of gold, silver, and copper. The popular tradition con- 
cerning the city is that it was destroyed by a flood long before the birth 
of Mahomed.” The name Camadi in Polo probably represents Hamadi 
or Ahmadi, the latter a very common name in Persia. There is an 
Ahriiadi on the road followed by Mr. Abbott, but it is at least some 
forty miles too far to the south for our data.^ The locality of the 
S/tahr4-Daki(inus appears to me to agree well with that of Edrisi’s 
City of Jiruft^ of which he speaks as a populous place extending over 
a space of two miles, and surrounded by irrigated fields and gardens : 
xoo ittans of dates here cost but two dirhems. The city was two long 
days’ march from Banim (Ed, I. .<121-2), 'Fhe actual distance from 
Bamm to the City of Dakianus is by Abbott’s Journal about sixty-six miles. 

The ,name of Rkobarles, which Marco applies to the plain inter- 
mediate between the two descents, has given rise to many conjectures. 
Marsden pointed to Rudbdj\ a name frequently ap])Iied in Persia to a 
district on a river, or intersected by streams a suggestion all the hap- 
])i!br that he was not aware of the fact that there is a district of Rudbar 
exactly in the re([uired position. 'Fhe last syllable still requires expla- 
nation. I venture to suggest that it is tlic .jLrabic Lass, or as Marco 
would certainly have written it Les^ a robber. Reobarles will then be 
Rudbak-i-Lass, Robber’s River District.” The appropriateness of the 
name Marco has airqily illustrated ; but in fact it appears to survive in 
that of one of the rivers of the jdain, which is mentioned by both Abbott 
and Snlith under the title of Rudkhdnah4-Duzdi or Robber’s River, a 
name also^applied to a village and old fort on the banks of the stream.f 
Till the direct road from Kerman has been explored, we must remain 
in doubt whether that would not answer Marco’s description as perfectly 
as this route by Jinift does ; it could scarcely answer more perfectly. 
It will be seen that Marco speaks in strong terms of the cold at the top 
of the first descent. Sucli impressions are of course partly dependent 
on accident; thus Major Smith speaks of it as bitter at Deh Bakri, 
whilst Mr. Abbott at the same time of year found the climate “com- 
paratively mild.” The mountains on the direct route are certainly 
higher and colder, for it was the fact that thfey were impassable fh>m snow^ 
which obliged Goldsmid and Smith to take the other line. We may 


* Mr. Abbott, to whom we owe so much v 4 uable illustration, has discussed Marco 
Polo’s route, and has himself started the identity of (^amadi with the ruins which He 
saw, but only to reject the idea. He has in fact made a fiital oversight in his bceat* 
ment of the route by assuming Camadi to be at the foot of the mmd desceitt. (See . 
% R, G. S. XXV, p. 47 and 56.) 

t Col. Goldsmid, to whom I referred this, writes : I think it very piobablel 
indeed ... * there Is no doubt that these Arab-Persian combinations cmtstantly^ 

occur, and my own tmpressioii is that 1 have often heard, in my travels, the 
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also note the title of “ the Cold Mountains” applied by Edri^i to these 
very mountains. And Mr. Abbott’s MS. Report mentions in this direc> ' 
tion, SaniUy said to be a cold country (as its name seems to express), 
which its population (Iliyats) abandon in winter for the lower plains. 

Marco’s description of the ^ Plain of Formosa ” does not apply, now 
at least, to the whole plain, for towards Bander Abbasi it is barren. But 
to the eastward, about Minao, and therefore about Old Hormuz, it has 
not fallen off. Colonel Pelly writes : “ The district of Minao is sfill fur 
those regions singularly fertile. Pomegranates, oranges, pistachio- mils, 
and various other fruits grow in profusion. The source of its fertility 
is of course the river, and you can walk for miles among l^^nes and 
cultivated ground, partially sheltered from the sun.” And Lieutenant 
Kempthorne, in his notes on that coast, says of the same tract : “ it is 
termed by the natives the Paradise of Persia. It is certainly most beau- 
tifully fertile, ahd abounds in orange-groves, and orchards containing 
apples, pears, peaches, and apricots ; with vineyards producing a delicious 
grape, from which was at one time made a wine called atpiber-rosolli '" — 
(ju. 'Ambar 4 -Rasul^ “the Prophet’s Bouquet!” tl bold name even for 
Persia ? 

When Nearchus beached his fleet on the shore of Ilarmozcia at the 
mouth of the Anamis (the River of Minao), Arrian tells us he found the 
country a kindly one, and very fruitful in every way except that there 
were no olives. The weary mariners landed and enjoyed this pleasant 
rest from their toils. {Indica^ 33 ; J. R, G, S, V. 274.) 

The name Formosa may be a corruption of some lost Persian name, 
such as Fardmosh (forgetfulness), but it is more probably only Rus- 
ticiano’s misunderstanding of liarmuza^ aided, perhaps, by^Poio's j)icture 
of the beauty of the plain. We have the same change in the old 
Mafomet for Mahomet, and the converse one in the Spanish /urmosa 
for fartnosa, Teixeira’s Chronicle says that the city of Hormuz was 
founded by Xa Mahamed Dramku, ue, Shah Mahomed Dirhem-Ko, in 
“ a plain of the same name.” 

The statement in Raraijsio that Hormuz stood upon an island, is, I 
doubt not, an interpolation by himself or sdrae eadicr transcriber. 

"When the ships of Nearchus launched again from the mouth of 
the Anamis, their first day^*^ run carried them past a certain desert 
and bushy island to another which was large and inhabited. The. 
desert isle was called Organa; the large obe by which they anchored 
Oaracta {Indica^ 37). Neither name is quite lost; the latter greater 
island is Kishm or Brakht; the former Jerdn^ probably in old Persian 
G&dn br Gerin\ now agdin desert though no longer bushy, after 
been for three centuries the^te of a city which became a poetic typfe of 
wealth and splendour. An Astern saying raii^ Were the world a ring, 
Honnuz would be the jewel in it.” > 

NOTE. 2 .--A spirit is still distilled from dates in Persia, Mekran, 
Sindi and some ^ces in the west of India.* It is mentioned by Stiate 
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and ] 3 ioscorides, according to Kampfer, who says it was in his time 
made under the name of a medicinal stomachic ; the rich added Radix 
Chinae^ amljergris, and aromatic spices ; the poor licjuorice and Persian 
absinth. (Sir B. Frere ; Amoen. Exot. 750; Macd, Kinneir^ 220.) 

'Fhe date and dry-fish diet of the Gulf people is noticed by most 
travellers. Ibn Batuta says the peojde of Hormuz had a saying, 

“ Khormd wa mdhi litt i-Pddshdhi^' /. e. dates and fish make an 
Emperor’s dish !” A fish, exactly like the tunny of the Mediterranean 
in general appearance and habits, is one of the great objects of fishery 
off the Sind and Mekran coasts. It comes in pursuit of shoals of 
anrliovies, very much like the IMcditeiTancaii fish also. (/. B. IF. 231 ; 
Sir B. Frere.) 

N(>'rF. .*]. — d he stitched vessels c>f Ke.rman (TrXotdpLa p«7rra) are 
noticed in the ‘ Peri[>]us.’ Similar a<’coinjis to those of our text are given 
of the sillies of the Gulf and of V\'estcrn India by Jurdanus and John of 
Montecorvino (Jerd. ]>. 53 : ji. 217). “Si itched vessels,” Sir B. 

Frere writes, “arc still used. I have seen them of 200 tons burden; 
byt they arc being drisen out by iron tastened Acssels, as iron gets 
cheaper, cxcej)t where (a.s on the Malabar and (a)roirinndel coasts) the 
pliancy of a stitched boat is useful in a surf. I’lll the last few years, 
when steamers have Ix'gun to take all tlic bekt horses, the Arab horses 
hound to l^oml)ay almost all ('ame in the way Marco Polo describes.” 
Some of them do still, standing over n date cargo, and the result of this 
comlunation gives rise to an extraordinary traffic in the Bombay bazaar. “ 
From what Colonel Pelly tells me, the stitchetl build in the Gulf is mm* 
confined to fishing-boats, and is d.isused for sea-going craft. 

The Ifsh-oil used to rub the snips was whale-oil The old Arab 
voyagers of the <)th century^ viescribe the fishermen of Siraf in the Gulf 
as cutting up the whale-blubber and drawing the oil from it, which was 
mixed tvith other stuff, and used to rub the joints of ships* planking. 
(Reinaudj I. 146.) ^ 

Both Montecorvino, and Polo in this passage, specify one rudder^ as 
if it was a peculiarity of these ships worth noting. The fact is that, in 
the Mediterranean at least, the double nidders of the ancients kept theit 
place to a great extent through the Middle Ages. A Marseilles MS. of 
the 13th century, quoted in Ducange, says: “A ship requires &ree 
rudders, two in placed and one to spare.” Another: ‘‘Every 
dered bark shall pay a groat each voyage ; every one-ruddered baric ^ 
shall,” &c, (see Due. under Timonus and Temd), Numerous proofs of tiie 
use of two rudders in the t3th century will ^be found in “ pemmenii 
inediti rtguardmti k due Crcciate di S. Ludovico ix\ Re di Frmde^ 
&c., da Z. T, Belgrano., Genova, 1859.” Thus in a specifica^oa 
ships to be built at Genoa for the king (p. 7), each is to have * 

duoy affaiticos, grossitudinis pafanorum viiii et dimidiae* Idhgitudims aiSi^ 
lorum xxiiii,” Extracts given by Capmany^ .Regarding the equipment ife-' 
g;|illeys^ shew the same thing, for he is probably npstakntUiB \ 
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one of the dos iimones specified was a spare one. r Joinville (p. 205) gives 
inddental evidence of the same : Those Marseilles ships have each 
two rudders, with each a tiller {?Hson) attached to it in such an ingenious 
way that you can turn the ship right or left as fast as you would turn a 
horse. So on the Friday the king was sitting upon one of these tillers, 
when he called me and said to me,” Francesco da Barberino, a poet 
of the 13th century, in the 7 th part of his Documenti (VArjtore (printed 
at Rome in 1640), which instructs the lover to whose lot it may fall to 
escort his lady on a sea>voyage (instnictions carried so far as to j^rovide 
even for the case of her death at sea !), alludes more than once to these 
plural rudders. Thus — 

se veclessi avenire 

Che veil to ti rompesse 

Titnohi 

In luogo di timoni 
Fa spare t c in aqua poni” (p. 

And again, when about to enter a port, it is needful to be on the alert 
and ready to run in case of a hostile reception, so the galley should enter 
stem foremost — a movement which he reminds his lover involves the 
reversal of the ordinary use of the two rudders : — 

V lift timofi Ir^a suso 
JU altro leggier tkn giuso ; 

Ma convien Icvar mano 
Non mica com soleiino, 

Ma per contraro, e face 

Cosi ’1 guidar verace (p, 275). 

A representation of a vessel over the door of the Leaning Tower 
at Pisa shows this arrangement, which is also discernible in the 
frescoes of galley-fights by Spinello Aretini, in the municipal palace nt 
Siena. 

The midship-rudder seems to have been the more usual in the 
western seas, and the double quarter-rudders in the Mediterranean. The 
former are sometimes styled Navarresques and the latter Latins, Yet 
early seals of some of the Cinque Ports show ves.sels with the jdouble 
rudder; one of which (that of Winchelsca) is given in the cut. 

In the Mediterranean the latter was still in occasional use late in the 
1 6th century. Captain Pantero Pantera in his l)Ook, LArmaia Navale 
(Rome, 1614, p. 44) says that the Galeasses, or great galleys, had the 
helm fUIa NavarrescCy but also a great oar on each side of it to assist in 
turning the ship.^ And I observe that the great galeasses which precede 
the Christian line of battle at Lepanto, in one of the frescoes by Vasari 
in the Royal Hall leading to^the Sistine Chapel, have the qtiarter-rudder 
tvery distinctly. 

% Tiikjfi/ww con be Men in the «uU from the tomb of St. Peter Mart;)rr, and the 
^ Ml} * t Spire, bundles of qien, &c.; dtaeged overboard. , 
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The Chinese appear occasionally to employ it, as seems to be indi- 
cated in a woodcut of a vessel of war which I have traced from a 
• Chinese book in the Imperial Library at Paris (see above, p. 37). It is 
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Antiquities (art Gubemaculum)^ th^ practice renyiined in force till late 
times. A modern traveller was nearly wrecked on that sea, because the 
two rudders were in the hands of two pilots who spoke different lan- 
guages, and did not understand each other ! 

(Besides the works quoted see Jal^ Archeologie Navale^ II. 437-8, and 
Capwanyy Memorias^ III. 6t). 

Note 4. — So also at Bander Abbas Tavernier says it was so un- 
healthy that foreigners could not stop there beyond March ; everybody 
left it in April. Not a hundredth part of the population, says Kiimpfer, 
remained in the city. Not a beggar would stop for any reward ! The 
rich went to the towns of the interior or to the cool recesses of the 
mountains, the poor took refuge in the palm-groves at the distance of a 
day or two from the city. \ place called Ishin, some twelve miles 
north of the city, was a favourite resort of the European and Hindu 
merchants. Here were fine gardens, spacious baths, and a rivulet of 
fresh and limpid water. 

The custom of lying in water is mentioned also by Sir John Maun- 
devile, and it was adopted by the Portuguese when they occupied 
Insular Hormuz, as P. della Valle and Linschoten relate. The custom 
is still common during great heats, in Sind and Mckran (Sir B. I\). 

An anonymous ancient geography {Liber Junuyris Phiiosophi) speaks 
of a people in India who live in the Terrestrial Paradise, and lead the 
life of the Golden Age. . . . The sun is so hot that they remain all 
day in the river I 

The heat in the Straits of Hormuz drove Abdurrazzak into an anti- 
cipation of a verse familiar to English schoolboys : “ Even the bird of 
rapid flight was burnt up in the heights of heaven, as well as \he fish in 
the depths of the sea ! ” {Tavern. Bk. V. ch. xxiii. ; Am. Exot. 7 16, 762 ; 
Mullery Geog. Gr. Min. II. 514 ; India in XV. cent. p. 49.) 

Note 5. — A like description of the effect of the Simum on the human 
body is given by Ibn Batuta, Chardin, A. Hamilton, Tavernier, Tht$ve- 
not, &c., but I have met with no reasonable account of its poisonous 
^.action. I will quote Chardin, already quoted at greater length by 
Marsden, as the most complete parallel to the text : “ The most sur- 
prising effect of the wind is not the mere fact of its causing death, but 
its operation on the bodies of those who are killed by it. It seems as if 
they became decomposed without losing shape, so that you would think 
them to be merely asleep, when they are not merely dead, but in such a 
state that if you take hold of any part of the body it comes away in 
your hand. And the finger penetrates such a body as if it were so much 
dust"* (III. 286). 

Burton, on his journey to Medina, says : “ The people assured me 
that this wind never killed a man in their Allah-favoured land. I doubt 
tlie &Ct At Bir Abbas the body of an Amaut was brought in swollen, 
and decompoio^ rapidly, the true diagnosis of death by the poison- 
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wind.’^ Khanikoff is .very distinct ^is to the immediate fatality of the 
desert wind at Khabis, near Kerman, but does not speak of the effect 
on the body after death. {J, R, G, S. XXVI. 217 ; Khatu MhJrt 210.) 

Note 6. — The History of Hormuz is very imperfectly known. What 
I have met with on the subject con.sists of (1) An abstract by Teixeira 
of a chronicle of Hormuz written by Thurdn Shah, who was himself 
sovereign of Hormuz, and died in 1377 ; (2) some contemporary notices 
by Wass^lf, which are extracted l^y Hammer in his History of the 11- 
khans ; (3) some notices from I^ersian sources in the 2nd Decade of De 
Barros (ch. ii.). 

One of Teixcira’s Princes is called Ruktiuddiii Mahmud^ and with 
him Marsden and J*niilhier have identified Polo’s Ruomedam Acomet, or 
as he is called on another occasion in the Cieog. I'ext, Alaiftwdi Acomet, 
This, however, is out of the question, for the death of Rukmuldin is 
assigned to a. h. 676 (A.n. J277). whilst there can, I think, be no doubt 
that Marco’s account refers to the jjeriod of Ins return from (duna, viz., 
1293 or thereabouts. 

^ We find in Teixeira that the ruler who sLu ccoded in 1290 w'as Amir 
Musa ltd. who (obtained the (’loverumcul by tl\c murder of his brother 
Saifuddin Na/rat. Musa’iid was cruel and o)>prcssive ; most of the 
influential ])eople withdrew' to Bahriuddin Ayaz. whom Saifuddin had 
made \\'azir of Kalluit on the Arabian coast, d his Wazir assembled a 
force and drove out Musa’ud after he had reigned three years. He fled 
to Kerman and died there some years afterwaicls. 

Bahiluddin, who had originally been a slave of Saifuddin Nazrat’s, 
succeeded in establishing his authority. But about 1300 great bodies 
of Turks (i,i\ d'artars) issuing from d urkestaii ravaged many provinces 
of Pcr.sia, including Kerman and Hormuz. 'Ihe people, unable to 
bear the frequency of such visitations, retired first to the island of 
Kishm, and then to that of Jerun, on whicli last was built the city of 
New Hormuz, afterw’ards so famous. This is d’eixeiraV. account from 
Thuran Shah, so far as Ave are concerned with it. As regards the transfer 
of the city it agrees substantially with Abulfeda’s, which we have already 
(quoted {su/fra, note i). 

Hammer’s account from Wassdf is frightfully confused, chiefly I 
should suppose from Hammer’s OAvn fault ; for among other things he 
assumes that Hormuz was always on an island, and he distinguishes 
between the Island of Hormuz a^l the Island of Jerun ! We gather, how- 
ever, that Hormuz before the Mongol time formed a government sub- 
ordinate to the Salghur Atabegs of (see lyte i, ch^p, xv.), and when 
the power of that dynasty was falling, tlie governor Mahmdd Kalhiti, 
established himself as Prince of Hormuz, and became the founder^ a 
petty dynasty, being evidently identical with Teixeira’s Rtikaui^n 
Mahmud above-named, who is represented as reigning from 1246 to, 
1277, In Wassdf we find, as in Teixeira, Mahmud'S son Masa'ud kitt^ 
ing.his brother NazratjUud Bahiuddin expelling US^d. It is true 
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that Hammer's incomparable muddle makes Nazmt kill Masa'ud ; how- 
ever as a few lines lower we find Masa'ud alive and Nazrat dead, we 
may safely venture on this correction. But we find also that Masa'ud 
appears as Ruknuddin Masa’ud, and that Bahduddin does not assume 
the princely authority himself, but proclaims that of Fakhruddin Ahmed 
Ben Ibrahim At-Thaibi, a personage who docs not appear in Teixei’-a 
at all. A MS. history, (]uoted by Ouseley, does mention b'akhruddin, 
and ascribes to him the transfer to Jerun. Wassdf seems to allude to 
Bahauddin as a sort of Sea Rover, occupying the islands of Larck and 
Jerun, whilst Fakhruddin reigned at Hormuz. It is difficult to under- 
stand the relation between the two. 

It is possible that Polo’s memory made some confusion ])etwccn the 
names of Ruknuddin Masa’ud and Fakhruddin Ahmkd, but I incline 
to think the latter is his Ruomkdan Ahmkd. hor Feixeira tells us tliat 
Masa’ud took refuge at the court of Kerman, and Wassaf reprt'senrs 
him as supported in his claims by the Alabeg .of that ])rovince, whilst 
Ave see that Polo seems to represent Ruomedau Acomat as in Iioslility 
Avith that prince. To add to the imbroglio I find in the j^rd vol. of IClliot 
(yet unpublished) Malik Fakhruddin Ahmed at-Thaibi, sent by ()ha/a‘n 
Khan in 1297 as ambassador to Khanbalig, staying there some years, 
and dying off the coast of Ma’bar on his return in 1305 (see pp. 45*47). 

Masa’ud’s seeking help from Kerman to reinstate him is not the first 
case of the same kind that occurs in 'leixeira’s ('hronic'le, so there may 
have been some kind of colour for Marco’s re|)rcsentation of the Prince 
of Hormuz as the AMssal of the Atabeg of Kerman. M. Khanikoff 
indeed denies that Marco’s expression thorn me dc eest roy de C reman'' 
does mean a AMssal, or liegeman, but it is the constant ineKiiivg of that 
expression in our authors time and in his pages (see /Vc/cg//c, chap. xiv. 
note 2). M. Khanikoff also denies the possibility of the existenc'e of 
any royal dynasty at Hormuz at this [)eriod. That tliere was a dynasty 
of Maliks of Hormuz however at this period we must be content to 
believe on the concurring testimony of Marco, of Wassdf, and of I'huran 
Shah. {Hammer's llch, II. 50, 51; Teixeira, Relation de los Reyes de 
Hormuz; Khan, Notice^ p. 34.) 

The ravages of the Tartars which drove the people of Hormuz 
from their city may have begun Avith the incursions of the Nigudaris and 
Caraunahs, but they probably came to a climax in the great raid in 
1299 of the Chaghataian Prince Kotlogh Shah, son of I)ua Khan, a 
part of Avhose bands besieged the city iftcif, though they are .said to have 
been repulsed by Bahdudelin Aya.s. 

Note 7. — The indications of this alternative route to Kerman are 
very vague, but I think it jnay probably l)e that through Finn, Tarum, 
and the Sirjan district, passing out of the plain of Hormuz by the 
eastern flank of the (iinao mountain. This road would pass near the 
hot springs at the base of the said mountain, Sarga, Khurkhu, and Ginao, 
which are deaSftbed. by Kamjtfer, Being' more or less sulphureous 
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they are likely to be useful in skin-disexscs ; indeed, Hamilton speaks 
of their efficacy in these (I. 95). The salt-streams are numerous on 
this line, and d.ates are abundant. The bitterness of the bread was how- 
ever in all probability due to another cause, as Major Smith has kindly 
pointed out to me : Throughout tlie mountains in the south of Persia, 
which are generally covered with dwarf oak, the jjeojde are in the habit 
of making I^reacl of the aconis, or of the acorns mixed with wheat or 
barley. It is dark in colour, and very hard, bitter, and unpalatable.” 


CIIAl'Tr. R .\.\' 

< M-' .'(II W'l \\!i I'l MK! K.)\|i lil\l li NOW In III' 

I I- W I M 1 |i 

On departing front the eit\ of Kciinan yon lind the road 
frtr .seven da\.s nio.st wearisome; and 1 will tell you how 
tills is. '^riic lirst three tlays yon meet with no water, or 
next to none. And what little you do meet with i.s bitter 
green stuff, so salt that no one can drink it ; and in fact 
if you drink a drop of it, it will set }ou juirging ten times 
at least by the way. It is the same with the salt which is 
made from those streams : no one dares to make use of it, 
because of the cxcessiv if purging which it occasions. Hence 
it is necessary to carry w'ater for the peojde to Last the.se three 
(lays ; as for the cattle, they must needs drink of the bad 
water I have mentioned, as there is no help for it, and their 
great thirsf makes them do so. But it scours them to such 
a degree that sometimes they die of it. In all those three 
days you meet with no human habitation ; it is all desert, 
and the extremity of drought. Even of wild beasts there 
are none, for there is nothing for them to cat.' 

After those three days of desert [you arrive at a stream 
of fresh water running underground, tut along which there 
are holes broken in here and there, perhaps undermined by 
the stream, at which you can get sight of it. It has an 
abundant supply, and travellers worn with the hardships of 
the desert here rest and refresh themselves anditbeir beasts.]* 
* 12 
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You then enter another desert which extends for four 
days ; it is very much like the former except that you do 
see some wild asses. And at the termination of these four 
days of desert you find another city which is called Cobinan. 


Notk 1 . — This description of the Desert of Kerman, says M. Kha- 
nikoff, “ is very correct. As the only place in the I >esert of Liit where 
water is found is the dirty, salt, bitter, and ^^reen water of the rivulet 
called S/ior-Riid (the Salt River) we can have no doubt of the direction 
of Marco Polo’s route from Kerman so far.” Nevertheless I do not 
agree with Khanikoff that the route lay N.P'. in the direction of Ambar 
and Kain, for a reason which will appear under the next chapter. I 
imagine the route to have been nearly ‘due north from Kerman, in the 
direction of Tabbas or of Tun. And even surh a route would, accord 
ing to Khanikoff’s own map, pass the Shor-Riid, though at a higher 
point. 

I extract a few lines from Khanikoft^’s own narrative : ‘‘ In i)roportion 
as we got deeper into the desert, the soil betrame more and more arid ; 
at daybreak I could still discover a few withered plants of Ca/is[of/um 
and Sitlsoldy and not fir from the same spot I saw a lark and another 
bird of a whitish colour, the last living things that we beheld in this^ 
dismal solitude. . . . d'he desert had now completely assumed the 
character of a land accursed, as the natives call it. Not the s;mallest 
blade of grass, no indication of animal life vivified the prospect ; no 
sound but such as came from our own caravan broke the dreary silence 
of the void.” {Man. p. 

Notk 2 . — I can have no doubt of the genuineness of this passage 
from Ramusio. Indeed some such passage is necessary ; otherwise why 
distinguish between three days of de.sert and four days more of desert ? 
The underground stream was probably a subterraneous «cannl (called 
Kandt or Kdrez)^ such as is common in Persia ; often conducted from a 
great distance. Here it may have been a relic of abandoned cultivation. 
Khanikoff, on thtKroad between Kerman and Yezd, not far west of that 
which I suppose Marco to be travelling, says : ** At the fifteen inhabited 
spots marked upon the map, they have water which has been brouglit 
from a great distance, and at considerable cost, by means of subterra- 
nean galleries to which you descend by large and deep wells. Although 
the water flows at some dlrpth, its course is tracked upon the surface by 
a line of more abundant vegetation ” (Ib. p. 200). Elphinstone says he 
has heard of such subtcrrincan conduits thirty-six miles in length (I. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CONCKRNINC THK ClTV OF COHINAN AND THF TnTN(;s TH VT ARK 

MADE THERE. 

CoBiN AN is a large town." The people worship Mahommet 
I'hcre is much Iron and Steel and OmiiDiiquc^ and they 
make steel mirrors of great size and beauty^ They als(. 
pre|)are both Tiiiia (a thing very gcxKl for the eyes) anc: 
Spodmvi ; and 1 \\ill tell you the process. 

They have a Acln ot a certain earth which has tht 
recpiired quality, and this they pur into a great flaming 
furnace, whilst oAer the furnace there is an iron grating. 
The smoke and moisture exjxlled fioni the eartJi of which 
I S{)eak, adhere to the iron grating, and thus form Tutiay 
wliilst the slag that is left after Inirning is the Spodium.^ 


^ Note 1 . — Koh Banan is mentioned l.>y Mokaddasi (aj>. 9tS5) as one 
of the cities of Bardcsir, die most northerly of the five circles into wliicli 
he divides Kerman (see Posf-und R/ise- Route tfes p. 77). 

It is the subject of an article in tlie (leoK. Dictionary of Ydkdt, thougl 
it has been there niistranseribed into Kubiydfi and Kukiydn (see Leipzig 
ed. 1869, iv. p. 316, and Jhirbier Je Mcyuarii, Diet, de la Perse, p. 498). 
And it is also indicated by Mr. Abbott {/. /\\ G, S. XXV. 25) as the name 
of a district of Kerman, lying some distance to the east of his route 
when somewhat less than halfway between Yezd and Kerman. It would 
thus, I apprehend, be on or near the route between Kerman and Tabbas ; 
one which I believe has been traced by no modern traveller. We may 
be certain that there is now no place at Kuh-Banan deserving the title of 
mte cite grants nor is it easy to believe that there was in Polo's time ; he 
applies such terms too profusely. The meaning of tlTe name is perhaps 
‘ Hill of the Terebinths, or Wild Pistachioes/ “ a tree which grows abun- 
dantly in the recesses of bleak, stony and desert mountains, about 
ShamJikhi, about Shiraz, and in the deserts of Luristan and Lar/ 
{Kdmpfer, 409, 41 3 -) • 

I had thought my identification of Cobinan original, but a communi- 
cation from Mr. Abbott, and the opportunity which this procured me of 
seeing his MS. Report already referred to, showed that he had anti-"^ 
cipated me many years ago. The following is an exttaiit ; Disirids cf 
Kerman ♦ ♦ ♦ Kooh JBenan* This is a hilly diistil^ abounding to 
fruits, such as grapes, peadies, pomegnmates, sh^id (siiif»t-wilIow), Wa3 
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nuts, melons. A great deal of madder and some assafoetida is produced 
there. This is no doubt the country alluded to by Marco Polo^ under the 
name of Cobinamy as producing iron, brass, anti tutty, and which is still 
said to produce iron, copper, and tootea.” There appear to be lead- 
mines also in the district, as well as asbestos and sulphur. Mr. Abbott 
adds the names of nine villages, which he was not able to verify by 
comparison. These are Pooz, Terz, Goojerd, Aspuj, Kooh-e-Guevre, 
Dehneh, Boogheen, Bassab, Radk. The j^osition of Kuh Ikinan is 
stated to lie between Bahabdd (a place also mentioned by Yakut as pro 
ducing J'utia) and Ravee, but this does not help us, aiul for nj)proximate 
position we can only fall back on the note in Mr. Abbott’s field-book as 
published in the J, R. G. S., viz. that the District lay in the mountains 
P^.S.E. from a caravanserai ten miles S.E. of Ciudran. 'J'o gel the .seven 
marches of Polo’s itinerary we must carry the Town of Kuh Pandn as 
far north as this indication can jiossibly admit, for Abbott made only five 
and a half marches from the spot where this observation was made to 
Kerman. Perhaps Polo’s route deviated for the sake of the fresh water. 
That a district, such as Mr. Abbott’s Rejiort speaks of, should lie un- 
noticed, in a tract wiiich our maps represent as jiart of the (ireat Desert, 
shows how very defective our geograjihy of Persia still is. 

Note 2. — Tutty {i,t\ Tutia) is in modern ICnglish an impure oxide of 
zinc, collected from the flues where brass is made ; and this apjiears to 
be precisely what Polo describes, unless it be that in his account the^ 
production of tutia from an ore of zinc is rejiresented as the object and 
not an accident of the process. Wlut he says reads almost like a con- 
densed translation of (ialcn’s account of Pom f holy x and Sfodos : ** Pom- 
pholyx is produced in copper-smelting as Cadmia is ; and it is also 
produced from Cadmia (carbonate of zinc) when put in the furnace, as 
is done (for instance) in Cyprus. The master of the works there, 
having no cojiper ready for smelting, ordered some pompholyx to be 
prepared from cadmia in my presence. Small pieces of cadmia were 
thrown into the fire in front of the copper-blast. The furnace-top was 
covered, with no vent at the crown, and intercepted the soot of the 
roasted cadmia. This, when collected, constitutes Pompholyxy whilst 
that which falls on the hearth is called SpodoSy a great deal of which is 
got in copper-smelting.** Pompholyx, he adds, is an ingredient in salves 
for eye-discharges and pustules (Galen, De SitnpL Afedic. p. ix. in Latin 
ed., Venice, 1576). Matthioli, after quoting this, says that Pompholyx 
was commonly known in the laboratories by the Arabic name of Tutia, 

I see that pure oxide of jsinc is stated to form in modern practice a 
valuable eye-ointment. Zinc is called in the Afn Akbari RUhd-TiiHya 
** Spirit of Tutty.” » ' 

Teixeira speaks of tutia as found only in Kerman, in a range of 
mountains twelve parasangs from the capital. The ore got here was 
Icneaded with water, and set to bake in crucibles in a potter’s kiln. 
When well baited thrf crucibles were lifted and emptied, and the tutia 
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carried in boxes to Hormuz for sale. This corresponds with a modem 
account in Milburne, which says that the tutia imported to India from 
the Gulf is made from an argillaceous ore of zinc which is moulded into 
tubular cakes, and bakeil to a moderate h.irdness. T'he accurate (iarcias 
da Horto is wrong for once, in saying that the tutia of Kerman is no 
mineral, but the ash of a certain tree called Goitn. 

{Mi’tth. on DioscorUcs, Ven. 15^5, p. 1338 40; I'oixciro, Rchidon de 
Persia, p. lai ; Milburnds Or. (.'ooimi’m-, 1, 139 ; Garcias, f. 21 v. ; Enc^. 
Cyc., art. /Jne ; Ain Akhan, PI. jo. .p). 


CIIAl'II'.R .\.\lf. 

Pi' A (KKIMN DislUI I H \l iilNllNr-- l.i|< lU.IIl I'.WS’ JllURNEV. 

VViiK.N you depart troni tills ( ity ol (’ohiaan, you find 
yourself in a Dc'.err ol' surjias^ing aridity which lasts 

for some eighr days; here are neither fruits nor trees to be 
seen, and what narer there p is hitter and bail, ao that you 
have to carry both food and water, d'he cattle must needs 
drink the bad water. v\ill they nill they, because of their 
great thirst. /Vt the end of tluise eight days you arrive at 
a Province which is called 'I’onoc.vix. It has a good many 
towns and villages, and fiirms the extremity of Persia 
towards the North.' It also contains an immense plain on 
which is found the Akbkk Sol, which we Christians call 
the Arbrc See ; and I will tell you what it is like. It is a 
tall and thick tree, having the bark on one side green and 
the other white ; and it produces a rough husk like that of 
a chesnut, but without anything in it. The wood is yellow 
like box, and very strong, and there are no other trees near it 
ftor within a hundred miles o^ it, except on one side where 
you find trees within about ten mile^ distante. And there, 
the people of the country teH you, was fought the battle, 
between Alexander and King Darius.* 

The towns and villages have great abundance of every- 
thing good, for the climate is extremely te^gperate, licing : 
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neither very hot nor very cold. The natives all worship 
Mahommet, and are a very fine-looking people, especially 
the women, who are surpassingly beautiful. 


Note 1. — All that region has been described as a country divided 
into deserts that are salt, and deserts that are not salt’' I, i6). 

Tonocain^ as we have seen (chap. xv. note 1), is the Eastern Kuhistaii 
of Persia, but extended by Polo, it would seem, to include the whole of 
Khorasan. No city in particular is indicated as visited by the traveller, 
but the view I take of the position of the Arbtr Scc^ as well as his route 
through Koh-Banan, would lead me to su])pose that he reached the Pro- 
vince of Tun-o-Kain about Tahbas. 

Note 2. — This is another subject 6 n which a long ami somewhat 
discursive note is inevitable. 

One of the Bulletins of the Soc. de CrJograpliic (scr. 3. tom. iii. 
p. 187) contains a perfectly inconclusive endeavour by M. Roux de 
Rochelle, to identify the Arbre Sec or Arbre So/ with a manna bearing 
oak alluded to by Q, Curtius as growing in Hyrcania. There can be 
no doubt that the tree described is, as Marsden points out, a CVt/mfr or 
Oriental Plane. Mr. Ernst Meyer, in his learned Gesc/iic/ttc tier Boianik 
(Ronigsberg, 1854-57, IV, 123), objects that Polo’s description of the 
wood does not answer to that tree. But, with due allowance, compare 
WTth his whole account that which Olcarius gives of the Chinar, and say 
if the same tree be not meant. “ 'The trees are as tall as Jhc pine, and 
have very large leaves, closely resembling those of the vine. The fruit 
looks like a chesnut, but has no kernel, so it is not eatable. The wood 
is of a very brown colour, and full of veins ; the Persians employ it for 
doors and window-shutters, and when these are rubbed with oil they are 
incomparably handsomer than our walnut-wood joinery” (I. 526). The 
Chinar-wood is used in Kashmir for gunstocks. 

The whole tenor of the passage seems to imply that some eminent 
individual Chinar is meant. The appellations given to it vary in tlie 
different texts. In the G. Text it is styled in this passage “ The Arbre 
Seule which the Christians call the Arbre Sccy' whilst in ch, cci. of the 
same {infra Book IV. chap, v.) it is called “ L' Arbre Soiy which in the 
Book of Alexander is called L* Arbre Sec/ic/* Pauthier has here “ L Arbre 
Solque, que nous jppelons r Arbre Scc^ and in the later passage 

Arbre Seuly que le J.ivrc Alexandre apelle Arbre Sec^ whilst- 
Ramusio has here “ Id Albero del Sole che si chiama per i Cristiani 
UAIbor SeccOy and does ndt contdCn the later passage. So also I think 
aO the old Latin and French printed texts, which are more or less based 
on Pipino’s version, have “ ITie Tree of the Sun^ which the Latins call 
the Dry Treed" 

Pauthier, bwWing'as usual on the reading of his own text {Solque)^ 
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endeavours to show that this odd word represents Thoulk^ the Arabic 
name of a tree to which Forskal gave the title of Ficus Vasta^ and this 
Ficus Vasta he will have to be the same as the Chinar. Ficus Vasta 
would be a strange name surely to give to a Plane-tree, but Forskal may 
be accjuitted of such an eccentricity. The T/wlak (for that seems to be 
the proper vocalization) is a tree of Arabia Felix, very diflferent from 
the Chinar, for it is the well-known Indian Banyan, or a closely-allied 
si)ecies, as may be seen in ForskaFs description. I'he latter indeed 
says that the Aralj botanists called it and that (or JDulh) is really a 
synonyme for the Chinar. But De Sacy has already commented upon 
this supiioscd application of the name Delh to the TJiolak as almost 
certainly an error (see Flora Ac^^yptiaco-Arahica^ p. cxxiv and 179; 
AbJalhtif^ Rcl. do I Eyyptt\ p. Ho ; / R. G. S. VI 11 . 275; Ritter, VI, 
662, 679). 

'I'lie fact is that die So/^/ac of, l\iuthic‘r’s text is a mere copyist’s error 
in the rediij)li(':ition of the pronoun auc. In his chief MS. which he 
cites as A (No. 10,260 of Bil)!. Inipcriale. now 7 v-. 5631) we can ev'-en 
see how this might easily ]Kip])en, for oncdiuc ends with Sofyue and the 
next begins with //uc. I'he true reading is 1 dou!}t not that which this 
MS. points to, and whicli ilieC. 'Fext gives us in the second passage 
tjuoted above, vi/., Arbrc Sul, occurringiri Rnmusio ns Aibero del Sole. 
do make this easier of acceptation I must })rcmise two remarks ; first, 
that Sol is ‘‘the SuiF’ in bodi Venetian and Provenc^ud; and, secondly, 
that in the French of that age the prepo.sitional sign is not necessary to 
the genitive. Thus, in Pauthier’s own text we find in one of the pas- 
sages quoted above, ^^de Lrore Alexandre elsewhere, Cazan Ic fils 
j'ir^vnp "'A hi mere sa fiem me P corps Mon seigneur Saint Thomas si 

cst cn ceste Provltue in •Joinville, “ /c eommandemant Mahommetp 
“ ccf^ de la Haulecjua estoient logicz entour les lieberges le soudanc, et 
estiwliz pour le ears le soudanc j^arderfi in Baudouin de Sebourg, De 
r amour Bauduin esprisc ct enflambeeP 

Moreover it is the 'Free of the Sux that is prominent in the 
legendary History of Alexander, a fact sufficient in itself to rule the 
reading. A character in an old English play says : — 

IWeg^rtnc, Drake was a didapper to Mandevill : 

Candish and Hawkins, Frobisher, all our Voyagers 
Went short of Mandevil. But had he reached 
To this place— here — yes, here — this wilderness, 

And seen the Trees of the Sun and Moon, that speak 
Aiid told King Alexander his death ; ^ 

He then • • 

Had left a passage ope to Travellers 

That now is kept and guarded by Wild Beasts.” 

— Broomds Antipodes, in Lamhds Specimens^ 

The same trees are alluded to in an ancient Low German Poem in 
honour of St Anno of Cologne Speaking of the Four Beasts of Daniefa 
Vision : — 
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“ Daz dritte Dier was ein Lebarte 
Vier arin* Vederich her havite ; 

Der beceichnote den Criechiskin Alexanderin, 

Der mit vier Herin viir aftir Landin, 

Unz her die Werilt einde, 

Hi giildinin Siulin bikante. 

In India her die Wiisti durchbrach, 

J/// zu’au Boumin her sieh da /jes/>raeh,^' See, 

— In Schilteri Thesaurus Auiiq. Teuiou. toni. i. 

These oracular Trees of the Sun and Moon, somewhere on the con- 
fines of India, appear in all the fabulous histories of Alexander from the 
Pseiido-Callisthenes downwards. Thus Alexander is made to tell the 
story : “ I'hen came some of the townspeople and said, ‘ We have to 
show thee something passing strange, O King, and worth thy visiting ; 
for we can show thee trees that talk with human si)eech.’ So they led 
me to a certain park, in the midst of ovhich were the Sun and Moon, 
and round about them a guard of ])riests of the Sun and Moon. And 
there stood the tw'o trees of which they had sj)oken, like unto cypress 
trees ; and round about them were trees like the myrobolans of Kgypt, 
and with similar fruit. And 1 addressed the two trees that were in the 
midst of the park, the one which was male in the Masculine gemlcr, and 
the one that was female in the Feminine gender. And the name of 
the Male Tree w'us the Sun, and of the Female "J'rce the Moon, names 
which were in that language Muihu and Emaiisae, And the stems were 
clothed with the skins of animals ; the male tree with the skins of he* 
beasts, and the female tree with the skins of shc-bcasts. . . And :\t the 
setting of the Sun, a voice, si)eaking in the Indian tongue, came forth 
from the (Sun) Tree ; and 1 ordered the Indians who w'ere with me to 
inteq)ret it. But they wx* re afraid and would not,” ^Vc. {Pseudo-CaUisih, 
ed. Muller, III. 17 .) ^ 

The story as related by Firdusi keeps very near to the (ircek as just 
quoted, but doies not use the term Tree of the Sun. 'I'he chapter of the 
Shih Ndmeh containing it is entitled Dhiafi Sikandar dirakhtd-^oydrd^ 
‘‘Alexander’s interview with the Speaking Tree.” {Livrr des Rots, V. 
229.) 

In the Chanson d' AlLxandre of Lambert le C'ourt and Alex. Bernay, 
these trees are introduced as follows : - 

** ‘ Signor,* fait Alixamlre, * je vus voel dcniaiuler, 

Sc dcs merveilles d’lnclc me saves rien center.’ 

Cil Ik^t respondu : * Se tu vius escouter 
Ja tp mrons merveillcs, s’es pora.s esprover. 

La sus en ces dcsers pucs ii Arbies trover 
<^ui c pies otii de haut, ct de grosser sunt per. 

Li Solaus et La Lune Ics out fait si sercr 
Qne sevent tous langagcs et entendre ct parler.* ’* 

- Ld. 1861, Dinan, p. 357. 


* Aquilinas.” ' 
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Maundevile informs us precisely where these trees are: “a 15 
journeys in lengthe, goynge be the Deserts of the tother side of the 
Ryvere Beumare,” if one could only tell where that is ! A medieval 
chronicler also tells us that Ogerus the Dane (/em/. Caroli Ma^ni) con- 
quered all the parts beyond sea from Hierusalem to the Trees of the 
Sun. In the old Italian romance also of Guerbio ihtto il Mcschino^ still 
a chap-book in S. Italy, the Hero (chap. Ixiii.) visits the Trees of the 
Sun and Moon. But this is mere imitation of the Alexandrian story, 
and has nothing of interest. p. 297-8; FtXSikulus Tern- 

poriun in Germ. Script. Jkiorii Xidani^ If.) 

It will be o])scrvcd that the letter ascribed to Alexander describes 
the two ora('iilar trees as resembling two cypress trees. As such the 
'Trees of the Sun and Moon are rej -resented on several extant ancient 
medals, c.g. on two siriu'k at Perga in Tamphylia in the time of Aureliaii. 
And Eastern story tells us of two vast tytircss-trccs, sa<Ted among the 
Magians, which grew in Khoiasan, one at Knshmar near Turshiz, and 
the otlier at faiinad near 'Tu/. and which ^\ere said to have risen from 
shoots that Zoroaster brought from ParadiNC. The former of these was 
s:t!t:rilcgiously cut down by llie order of the Klialif Motawakkil, in the 
9th century. 'The trunk was dispatched to lUglulad on rollers at a vast 
expense, vvliilst the liram'hcs alone formed a loail for 1300 camels. The 
night that the convoy reached within one stage of the i)alace the Khalif 
was cut in pieces by his own guards. 'Tliis tree was said to i)e 1450 
years old, ami to measure 331 cubits in girth. The locality of this 
“Aibor Sol” we see was in Khorasan, aiul possibly its fame may have 
been tiansferrcd to a representative of another species. The plane as 
well as the '\vpics.s was one of the distinctive trees of the Magian 
Paradise. , 

In the Peutingerian 'Tables we find in the N.E. of Asia the rubric 
Hie Alcxc^lcr Rcsponsuvi acccpitl' widt h looks very like an allusion to 
the tale of uie Oracular 'Trees. If so it is remarkable as a suggestion 
of the anti<iuitY of the Alexandrian f.egends, though the rubric may of 
course be an interpolation. The 'Trees of the Sun and Moon appear as 
located in India Ultima to the East of l^crsia, in a map which is found in 
MSS. (12th century) of Floridus of Lambcrti/s; and they are indi- 
cated more or less precisely in several maps of the succeeding centuries. 
[Ovseiefs Travels.^ 1 . 387 ; Dabistan^ I. 307-8; Santarenty H de la 
Cosmog. 11 . 189, III. 506-513, &c.) 

Marco has mixt up this legend of the Alexandrian Romance, on the 
authority, as we shall see reason to believe, of soiw of the rccompilers 
of that Romance, with a famous subject of Christian Legend in that age, 
the Arbre Sec or Dry Tree, one form of which is related by Maundevile 
and by Johan Schiltberger. ‘‘A lytille fro Ebron,” says the former, *‘is 
the Mount of Mambre, of the whyche the Valeye taketh his N^me. And 
there is a Tree of Oke that the Saracens clepen DirpCy that is of 
AbrahanTs Tyme, the whij:h men cic[>en the Drye Tree” [Schilt- 
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berger adds that the heathen call it Kurru Thereck^ i,e. (Turkish) Xurti 

Dry Tree]. “And theye seye that it hathe ben there sithe 
the beginnynge of the World ; and was sumtyme grene and bare Leves, 
unto the Tyme that Oure Lord dyede on the Cros ; and thanne it 
dryede ; and so dyden alle the Trees that weren thanne in the World. 
And sumnie seyn be hire Prophecy es that a Lord, a Prynce of the A Vest 
syde of the World, shalle wynnen the Lond of Promyssioun, />. the Holy 
Lond, withe Helpe of Cristene Men, and he schalle do syngc a Masse 
under that Drye Tree, and than the Tree shall wexen grene and here 
both Fruyt and Leves. And thorghe that Myracle manye Sarazines 
and Jewes schulle ben turned to Cristene Fcitlie. And, therforc, they 
dou gret Worschipe thereto, and kepen it fulle besyly. And alle be it 
so that it be drye, natheless yit he berethe great vertue,” &c. 

The tradition seems to have altered with circumstanc es, for a traveller 
of nearly two centuries later (PViar An^elmo, 15.09) describes the cxik of 
Abraham at Hebron as a tree of den.se and verdant foliage: “The 
Saracens make their devotions at it, and hold it in great veneration, for 
it has remained thus green from the days of Abraham until )io\v ; and 
they tie scraps of cloth on its branches inscribed with some of their 
writing, and believe that if any one were to cut a piece off that tree he 
would die within the year.’* Indeed even before Maundevile’s time 
P'riar Burchard (1283) had noticed that though the famous old tree 
was dry, another had sprung from its roots. And it still has a repre- 
sentative. 

As long ago as the time of Constantine a fair was held under the 
Terebinth of Mamrc, which was the object of many superstitious rites 
and excesses. The Emperor ordered these to be i)ut a stoit to, and a 
church to be erected at the spot. In the rime of Arculjdi (end of 7th 
century) the dry trunk still existed under the roof of this church. 

It is evident that the story of the Dry '^IVee had got ||great vogue 
in the 13th century. In the Jus du Felcrin^ a French drama of Polo’s 
age, the Pilgrim says ; — 

** J^ai puis en maint bon lieu et ^ maint saint cstc, 

J’ai este au Sec Arbre et dusqu*au DaresteJ.’* 

And in another play of slightly earlier date {Le Jus de St Nicolas)^ the 
King of Africa, invaded by the Christians, summons all his allies and 
feudatories, among whom appear the Admirals of Coine {Iconium) and 
Orkenie (Hyrcania), and the Amirai (T outre le Sec Arbre (as it were of 
“ the Back of Beyond”) in whose country the only current coin is mill- ' 
stones ! Friar Odoric tells us that he heard at Tabriz that the Arbor 
Secco existed in a mosque' W that city ; and Clavijo relates a confused 
stoiy about it in the same locality. Of the Diirre Baum at Tauris there 
is also a somewhat pointless legend in a Cologne MS. of the 14th 
century, professing tq give an account of the East. There are also 
some curious ^grses concerning a mystical Burre Bom quoted by Fabri- 
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cius from an old I^ow German Poem ; and we may just allude to that 
other mystic Arbor Secco of Dante — 

‘‘ una pij:*nta dispogliata 

I)i fiori e d’altra fronda in ciascun ramo,” 

though the dark, symbol ism in the latter case seems to have a different 
bearing. 

{Mai(ndevih\^, 68; SrhHfhr^e}\ ]). T13 : Anselm, in Canisti The- 
saurus^ IV. 781 ; Perc}\. QuaL J). 8t ; iVieeph. Callist VlII. 30 : Theatre 
Fran^ais au Moyen p. 97, 173; Cathay, p. 48; Clavijo, p. 90; 
Orient und Ocei dent, Guttingcii, 1867, vol. i. ; Fabrieii, Vet. Test, Pseud, s 
Scc.y I. 1133 ; Dante, Pur vat, xwii. 35,) 

But why does Polo bring tliis Arbre t\ee into connexion with the vSun 
'IVee of the Alexandrian Legend? I cannot answcT this to my own 
entire satisfaction, but I can show that sucli a connexion had been 
imagined in his time. 

M. Paulin-Paris, in a notice of MS. \o. 6985 {Fonds Aneien) of the 
Imperiid Library, containing a version of the Chansons de Geste TATix- 
andre, based upon the work of Le Court and Alex. Kernay, but with 
additions of later date, notices amongst the.->e latter the visit of Alexander 
to the Valley Perilous, where he sees a variety of wonders, among others 
the Arhre des Pucelles, Another tree at a gieat distan( 3 |i from the last 
is called tlie Arbkk Sf.c, and reveals to Alexander the secret of the fate 
which attends him in Babylon {f.es MSS, Fraiu^aU de la Bibl, dn Rot, 
III. 105).* Again the English version of A 7 /<g AUsaundre, published 
in Weber’s^ Collection, shows clearly enough that in its French original 
the term Arbre See was appljed to the Oracular 'Frees, though the word 
has been miswritten, .and misunderstood by Weber. The King, as in 
tlie (ireek and French passages already quoted, meeting two old churls, 
asks if they finow of any marvel in those parts - 

“ ‘ Vc, par ma fay,’ quoth heo, 

* A great inerveillo wc wol telle the ; 

That is hennes in even way 
The mountas of ten daics journey, 

Thou shalt finde trowes f two ; 

.SeyntesS and holy they buth bo ; 

Higher than in othir countray all. 

Arbeskt men heom callilh.’ 

« * « * « 

^ Sire Kyng,’ quod on, ‘ by inyn cyghe 
Either Trough is an hundred feetdiygh, 


♦ It is right to notice that there may be some error in the reference of M, Paulin* 
Paris ; at least I could not twee Arbre See in the MS, which he cites, nor in the 
celebrated Bodleian Alexanderi which appears to contcun the same version of the story, 
't Trees, » 
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They stondith up into the skye ; 

That on to the Softm\ sikirlye ; 

That othir, we tellith the nowe, 

Is sakret in the J/o/Zi' vcrtue.’ ” 

— 1. 277. 


Weber’s glossary gives ^^Arbeset = Strawberry 'Tree, arbous, arbonsier, 
arbutus r but that is nonsense. 

Further, in the French Prose Romance of Alexander, which is con- 
tained in the fine volume in the British Museum known as the Sluews- 
bury Book (Reg. XV. e. 6), though we do not find the Arbre Sec so 
named, we find it described and pictorially represented. The Romance 
(fob xiiii. V.) describes Alexander and his chief companions as ascending 
a certain mountain by 2500 steps which were altaclied to a golden chain. 
At the top they find the golden Temple of the Sun and an old man 
asleep within. It goes on : — ^ 

“ Quant le viellart les vit si leiir demanda s’ils vouloient veoir les 
Arbres sacrez do la Lune et du Solcil que ncnis annuncent les ( hoses 
qui sont ^ avenir. Quant Alexandre ouy ce si fut rempli de mult grant 
ioye. Si lui respondirent, ‘ Ouye sur, nous les voulons \coir.’ Kt (dl iui 
dist, ‘ Se tu es nez de prince malle et do femelle il te convient entrer en 
celui lieu.’ Ft Alexandre lui respond!, ‘ Xous somes ne/ de cornpagne 
malle et de femelle.’ Dont sc Icve le viellart du lit ou il gesoit, et Icur 
dist, ‘ Hoste2f**‘vos vestemens ct vos chances.’ Et Tholomeus et Anti- 
gonus ct Perdiacas le suivrent. I..ors coinenc^rent aler parmy la 
forest (^ui estoit enclose en merveilleux labour. Illec troiut^rcnt les 
arbres semblables h loricrs ct oliviers. Ft estoient de cent pies de 
haults, et dccouroit d’culz incens ypobaume* h grant quitntitc. Apres 
entrbrent plus avant en la fore.st, et trouvbrent u/u' arbre durewent bauit 
qui n'avoit ne fueWe ue fruit. Si seoit sur cet arbre une grant oysel <)ui 
avoit en‘ son chief une creste (jui estoit semblablc an paon, et les plumes 
*du col resplenc’li.ssants come fin or. Ft avoit la couleur de rose. Dont 
lui dist le viellart, ‘ Cet oysel dont vous vous merveillez cst nppcles Fenis, 
lequel na nul pareil en tout le monde.’ Dont passlTent outre, ct 
all&rent hux Arbres du Soleil et de la Lune. Ft (juant ils y furent 
venifs, si leur dist le viellart, * Regardez en haut, et pensez en votre 
coeur ce que vous vouldrez demander, et ne le dites de la bouche. 
Alisandre luy demanda en quel language donnent les Arbres response 
aux gens. Et il lui respondit, ‘ L’Arbre du Soleil commence h parler 
Indien.’ Dont baisa Alexandre les arbres, et comen^a en son ceur k 
penser s’il conquesteroit tout le monde et retourncroit en Macedonie 
atom son ost. •Dont liK respondit I’Arbre du Soleil, * Alexandre tu 
seras Roy de tout le monde,* mais Macedonie tu ne verras jamais,’ ” 

The appearance of the Arbre Sec in Maps of the 15th century, 
such as those of Andrea Bianco (143b) and Fra Mauro (1459), may 
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be ascribed to the influence of Polo’s own work ; but a more genuine 
evidence of the prevalence of the legend is found in the celebrated 
Hereford Map constructed in the 13th century by Richard de Halding- 
ham. This, in the vicinity of India and the 1 crrestrial Paradise, exhibits 
a Tree with the rubric A/fior Bixlsami est Arbor Sicca, ’ 

The legends of the Dry Tree were proba])ly sf>un out of the words 
of the Vulgate in Ezekiel xvii. 24 : ilumiliavi sublime et exaltavi 

li^xiiun himilc ; et siccavi lignum viridc et frondes(‘erc feci lignum ariduni.” 



Wliether the Rue de PArbre Sec in Paris derives its name from the legend 
I know not. 

The actual tree to which Polo refers in the text was probably otfe 
of those so frequent in Persia, to which age, position, or accident 
attached a character of sanctity, and which are styled Dirakkt4-Fatl^ 
Trees of Excellence or Grace, and often receive titles appropriate to 
Holy Persons. Vows are made before them, and pieces tom from the 
clothes of the votaries are hung qpon the branches or nailed to the 
trunks. To a Tree of such a character, imposing in decay, Lucan 
compares Pompey : — 
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-** Stat magni nominis umbra. 

Qaalis frugiCero quercus sublimis ift agro, 

£xuvias ftekres p^puH sacrcUaque gestans 
Donaducim * * * * . * 

. Quam^is priihb nutet casura sUb Euro, 

Tot circum silvae.finuo se robore tollant, 

Sola taraen colitur.” —Pharsalia^ T. 135. 

The Tree of Mamre was evidently precisely one of this class ; and those 
who have crossed the Suez it)esert before railway days will remember 
such a Dirakht-i-Fazl, an aged mirabsa, a veritable Arbre Seul (could 
we accept that reading) that stood just halfway across the Desert, 
streaming with the exuviae veteres of Mecca Pilgrims. I'he majority 
af such holy trees in Persia appear to be. Plane-tree.s. Admiration for 
the beauty of this tree seems tc have occasionally risen into siq^erstitious 
veneration from a very old date. Herodotus tells how Xerx,es on his 
march to Greece decorated a beautiful Chinar with golden ornaments. 
Pliny rises to enthusiasm in speaking of some noble individuals of the 
species in Lycia and elsewhere. Chardin describes one grand and 
sacred specimen, called King Hosain’s Chinar, and said to be more 
than 1000 years dd, in a suburb of Ispahan, and another hung with 
amulets, rags, and tapers in a garden at Shiraz.’*^ One sacred tree 
mentioned by the Persian geographer Hamdallah as distinguishing the 
grave of a holy man at Bostam in Khora.san (the species is not named, 
at least by Ouseley from w^hom 1 borrow this) comes into striking 
relation with the passage in our text. 'Fhe story ^ent that it liad been 
the staff of Mahomed ; as such it had been transmitted througii many 
generations, until it was finally deposited in the grave of Abv Abdallah 
Ddsitdni, where it struck root and put fivih branches. And it is ex- 
plicitly called DirakhPi'Khushkj ue, literally IJ ARBRE SEC, 

This last legend belongs to a large class. The staff of Adam, which 
was created in the twilight of the approaching Sabbath, was bestowed 
on him in Paradise and handed down successively to Enoch and the 
line of Patriarchs. After the death of Joseph it was . set in Jethro’s 
garden, and there grew untouched till Moses came and got his rod from 
it. In another form of the legend it is Seth who gets a branch of the 
Tree of Life, and from this Moses afterwards obtains his rod of power. 
These Rabbinical stories seem afterwards to have been developed into 
the Christian J^gends of the wood destined to form the Cross, such as 
they are told in the Golden Legend or by Godfrey of Viterbo, and 
elaborated in Calderon’s Sibtia del Oriente. Indeed, as a valued friend 
wlio has consulted the ktter for me suggests, probably all the Arbre 
Sec Legends of Christendom bore n^stic reference to the Cross. In 

• A recent traveller in China gives a perfectly similar description of sacred trees 

in Shiuiil Many bore insedptions in large letters, ** If you pray, you will certainly be 
A, JVillhmon^ in J, N, C, Br, of Rr A. S. p, 61. * 
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Calderon’s play the Holy Rood, seen in vision, is described its % 
Tree:— 

cuyas hojas, 

.Secad iruistias y marchitasy' 

Desnudt) el tronco dejabaii, 

Qtte, entre mil copas floridas 
De los drboJcs, el solo 
Sin pompa y sin Hizaria 
Kra caddver del prado.'* 

There arc several Dry Tree stories among the wonders of Buddhism; 
one is that of a sacred tree visited by the Chinese pilgrirqs to India, 
which had grown from the twig which Sakya in Hindu fashion had used 
as a tooth-brush ; and I think there is a like story in otu' own country 
of the (dastonbiiry Thorn having grown from the stafiT of Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

(StJJitatrm, Hi. 3^0, IJ. 348 : I. 359 sci/t/, and 391 ; Hero- 

dotiis^ VH. 31 ; riiny, XH. 5 ; Chardin^ Vtf. 410, \ HI, 44 and 426; 
Fabric} us ^ Vet. Test. PsetuL L 80 segif. : Catkin\ p. 363 ; BcaVs Fah- 
/Fan, 72 and 78 ; J^elcrius Foudd/iidrs, 11 . 292 : JJeda Va/k,ll. 276 - 7 ») 

He who injured the holy tree of jlo^taIn, we are told, perished the 
same day ; a general !)elief in regard to those 'tYces of Grace of which 
we have already seen instances in regard to the sacred trees of Zoro- 
aster and the Oak of He])ron. WT find the same belief in Jiastern 
Africa, where certain trees, regarded by tlie natives with superstitious 
reverence, whicli they express by driving in \‘otivc nails and suspending 
rags, are known to the European residents by the vulgar name of Dctdi 
'Frees. Bnrtcn relates a case of the verification of the superstition in 
the death of an English racr^'hant wlio bad ( ut down such a tree, and 
of four members of his household. It is the old story which Ovid tells, 
and the tree w^hich Erisichthon felled was a J^irak/d iFazi s - 

Vittac mediam, mcmorcsrjue tabellae 
Sertaque cingebant voii argumenta potentis.” 

—ffefamorph. VIIT. il. 

Though the coincidence with our text of Hamdallah’s Dry Tree ‘iS 
very striking, I am not prepared to lay stress on it as an argument for 
the geographical determination of Marco's Arhre Sec. His use of thi^' 
title more than once to characterize the wflole frontier of K^orasiaHv' 
can hardly have been a mere whim of his own : and possibly som 
explanation of that circumstance will yet be elicited from the Pet^li 
historians or geographers of the Mongol era. " * . , , f 

• Meanwhile it is in the vidnitjrof Bostam or Damghan dmt 1 ShigSild 
inclme to place this landmark. If no one very cogent xesiSOtL points 
to this* a variety of minor 01^^ do so; such as the direction oftfio 
travellers journey from Ketnaicr thtoui^ Kolft Bat^nn^ie app^ 
^cinitjr of a great Ismaeli^ will be noticed, in 
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chapter ; the connexion twice imliciUed (see Prolo^ue^ ch. xviii. note 6, 
and Book IV. ch. v.) of the Arbrc Sec with the hea(l-(]uarters of Gha«an 
Khan in watching the great passes, of which the principal ones debouche 
at Bostam, at which place also buildings erected by Ghazan still exist ; 
and the statement that the decisive battle between Alexander and 
Darius was placed there by local tradition. For thougli no such battle 
took place in that region, we know that Darius was murdered near 
Hecatoinpylos. Some place this city west of Bostam, near Damghan ; 
others east of it, about Jah Jerin ; Ferrier has strongly argued for the 
vicinity of Bostam itself. Firdusi indeed places the final battle on the 
confines of Kerman, and the death of Darius within that j/rovincc. But 
this could not have been the tradition Polo met with. 

I may add that the temperate climate of Bo.stam is noticed in words 
almost identical with Polo’s by both Fraser and h'errier. 

The Chinar abounds in Khorasan (as far as any tree can be said to 
adoiwtf 'm Persia), and even in the Oases of 'riin-o-Kain w herever there 
is water. A traveller quoted by Ritter notices (dhnars of great size and 
age at Shahrud, near Bostam. Other remarkable sperimens are men- 
tioned at Meyomid, and at Mehr, west of Sahzawar, which last are s;yd 
to date from the time of Naoshirwan (7th century). There is a tow n to 
the N.W. of Meshid called C/iimirdn^ “The Planes.” 

The following note by De Sacy regarding the Chinar has alreaily 
been (pioted by Marsden, and though it may be doubtful whether tlie 
term Arbre Sec had any relation to the idea expressed, it seems to 
me too interesting to be omitted : “ Its sterility seems to have become 
proverbial among certain people of the East. For in a collection of 
.sundry moral sentences pertaining to the Sahaeans or C’lu'istians of 
St. John .... we find the following: ‘Jh^’ vivinglorious man is like 
a showy Plane Tree, rich in houghs but j)roducing nothing, and afford- 
ing no fruit to its owner.’ ” And 1 add from Khanikoff another passage, 
though put forward in special illustration of wliat 1 believe to be a 
mistaken reading AV///) : Where the Chinar is of spontaneous 

growth, or occupies the centre of a vast and nakc<l j>lain, this tree is 
even in our owm clay invested with a quite exceptional veneration, and 
the loc:ality often comes to be c alled ‘ The Place of the Solitary Tree.’ ” 
(/ R, G. V. XXIX. 345 ; Ferrier, 69.76 ; Fraser, 343 ; Fitter, VIII. 
332, XL 512 seqq. ; De Sacx^s AMa/tat/f p. 81: Khanikoff, Not, 

R38) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Concerning the Old Man of the Mountain. 

Mulehet is a country in which the Old Man of the 
Mountain dwelt in former days ; and the name means 
Place of the Aram." I will tell you his whole history as 
related by Messer Marco Polo, who heard it from several 
natives of that region.* 

The Old Man was called in their language Aloadin. 
He had caused a certain* valley between two mountains to 
be enclosed, and had turned it< into a garden, the largest 
and most beautiful that ever was seen, filled with every 
variety of fruit. In it were erected pavilions and palaces 
the most elegant that can be imagined, all covered wifh 
gilding and exquisite painting. And there were runnels 
too, flowing freely with wine and milk and honey and 
water; and numbers of ladies, and of the most beautiful 
damsels in the world, who could jday on all manner of 
instruments, and sung most sweetly, and danced in a 
manner that it was charming to behold. For the Qld Man 
desired to make his people belie\'e that this was actually 
Paradise. So he had fashioned it after the description that 
Mahommet gave of his Paradise, to wit, that it should be 
a beautiful garden running with conduits of wine and milk 
and honey and water, and full of lovely women for the 
delectation of all its inmates. And sure enough the Saracens 
of those parts believed that it was Paradise ! 

Now no man was allowed to enter the Garden 
those whom he intended to be his Ashishin. ..Thi^ Was. 
a Fortress at the entrance to the Garden, strbhg^lii^^ 
to resist all the world, and there was no other way tQ 
in. He kept at his Cburt a number of the youtha of 
country, from 12 to 20 years of age, such as had a 
for soldiering, and to these he used to tell tales about 
Par^ise, just as Mahommet had been wont to do, at|d 
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believed in him just as tlie Saracens believe in Mahommet. 
Then he would introduce them into his garden, some four, 
or six, or ten at a time, having first made them drink, a 
certain potion which cast them into a deep sleep, and then 
causing them to be lifted and carried in. So when they 
awoke, they f()und themselves in the Garden.’ 


Notk 1, -Marct> in this i'hapUT speaks of the Dynasty of the 
Ismaclites, a heretical secession from IsJam, the chiefs of which were 
estahiished in the mountainous distrrts of Xortlierii Persia for about 
170 years ; and before tlieir extinriion hy the Mongols had spread their 
dominion over die Kasicni Kohisian. <'it least as far as K.iin. Their 
lietid-quarters uerc at AlamulF(“ Pai^Ies Xest*’), ai)oiil 32 miles north- 
east of Kazwin, ami all over the ternt<»ry u iiit'h they held they esta- 
blished fortresses of great strength. Do Sacy seems to have proved 
that they were (ailed lAis/nJiiur or //i/y/Wy////, from their ii.so of the 
])ieparation of hemp (.allol /Irs/zis/f , and thence through their system 
of murder and terrorism came die inudeni apjdication of the word 
Assassin. I have adopted in the text one of the readings of the G. 
Text Asdsan, as expre.'^sing the original word with the greatest accuracy 
that Italian .spelling admits. In another author we hnd it as Chazisii 
(see Bollandists^ May, t'ol. ii. p. xi) ; Joinville calls them A^sacU; whilst 
Nangis and others corru[)t the name into Harsadilai\ and what not 

'I’he explanation of the name Mt trail r as it is in Ramusio, or 
Miilccte as it is in the G. Te^t (the last expressing in Rusticiano’s Pisam' 
tongue the strongly aspirated Mulhdc\ i.s given by the former: *‘1'his 
name of Muleliot is as much as to say in the Saracen tongue ‘ The Abode 
of Heretics,' " the fact being that it does represent the Arabic term 
Mulhid, pi. Muldhidah, “ Imiiii, heretici,” which is in the Persian histories 
(as of Rashiduddln and Wassdf) the title most commonly used to indi- 
cate this community. I'lie curious reading of the G. Text which we 
Imve preserved “ vaui d dire Des Aram,” sliould be read as we have 
rendered it I conceive that Marco was here unconsciously using one 
Odetital term to explain another, and that Aram stands for Hardmi^ 

^ardmjiyci^ “Impii, scelerati,” where Freytag adds the example 
‘‘ Irapiorum religio ” seeming to point its application 
to hereto, and the like. 

in PauthiePs Text, instead of Desaraniy vr>e hnd i^^// dire m fim* 
^ Dkjx Terricn,” or Terrestrial God, This may have been imtetitutcd 
bj a tran^ribeii^or des Ammy because he naturally could make nothing 
of the latter, and perhaps because he found the Temen in ahotlter 
part of the book as descriptive of a Tartar idol (see dt liil). ; But the 
error is Of very early date. . For in the romance of Blijtdum de Sebounr* 
wNdt I believe dates carjv m the 
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ing the extraordinary devotion of the followers of the Old Man (see 
note 1, ch. xxiv.), exclaims : 

“ Par Mahon 

Vous estes /)iex en terrt\ autre co/e n’i a ! J . p. 360. 

So also Fr. Jacopo d’Aipii in the Imago says of tlie Assassins : 

“ Dicitiir iis (jiiod sunt in Paradiso inagno Dei Terreni'' Ex])ressions, 
no doubt, taken in both cases from Polo’s book. 

Khanikoff, and before him J. R. Forster, have supposetl that the 
name J/zz/c/zc/ re])resents Alamut. But the resemblance is much closer 
and more satisfactory to Alulfiid or Muidfiidixh, Mulhet is precisely the 
name by which the kingdom of the Ismaelites is mentioned in Armenian 
history, and Mulihet is already applied in the same way by Rabbi 
Benjamin in tlie 12th century; and by RubriKpiis in tlie 13th. 'Fhe 
Chinese narrative of Hulakifs expedition calls it the kingdom Mulahi, 
{J. As, sen 2, tom. xii. 285 ; Benj, Yu de/a ^ j). 106 ; Kuh. ]>. 265 ; 
Remusat, Nouv. Me/augeSy f. 176 ; Gaidnl, p. 128 ; J\iuf/iier, j)p. 
cxxxix-cxli ; ^fo>L Hist, Pair, Scriptorum,, III. 1559, I'lirin, 1S48.) 

“Old Man of the Mountain” was the title applied by the CnisadeVs 
to the chief of that branc h of the sect which was settled in the rnoun 
tains north of Lebanon, l eing a translation of his poimlar Arabic title 
Sliaikh-uljiba!, Whether the latter was really applied to the Prince of 
Alamut, I have not ascertained ; but it is probable, as his territory was 
known as the Balad-ul-Jibal, {Abulf, in Busching, V. 319.) 

Note 2 . — Boccaccio had perhaps read Marc'o. In the Decameron 
13ay III. Nov. 8, we find a profligate abbot administering to an incon- 
venient personage “ a powder of marvellous eflicacy, whicli in the Fast 
he had got from a great Prince, who declared it to be the same that the 
Old Man of the Mountain used to employ when he wished to transport 
any one in sleep into or out of his Paradise.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

How THE Old Man used to train his AssassiNvS. 

When therefore they awoke, and found themselves in a 
place so charming, tWey deemed that it was Paradise in very 
truth. And the ladies 'and damsels dallied \yith them to 
their heart’s content, so that they had what young men 
would have ; and with their own good will they never would 
have quitted the plice. 
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Now this Prince whom we call the Olii One kept his 
Court in grand and noble style, and made those simple 
hill-folks alK)ut him believe firml}" that he was a great Pro- 
phet. Anil when he wanted one of his Ashishin to send 
on any mission, he would cause that jiotion whereof I 
spoke to be given to one of the yoiithi in the garden, and 
then had him carried into his Palace. So when the }oung 
man .awoke, he found himself in the (’a-fle, and no longer 
in that Paradise: whereat Ik, wa^. nor o\er well jileased. 
lie wa-. tlnn conducted to the Old Mau'^; presence, and 
bow'ed botore liua with great veneration as believing him- 
self to be in the pu 'ence of a true Projiiiet. d'he Prince 
would then ads wiutue lie ».a'Ue, and he would reply that 
he came from I’.iradia ! aiid th.u it wa-. exactly such as 
iKlahommcl had dt^trihed it in di.- leiw, I’lns of course 
gave the otheiw who -^locx! bv. and who luul not been ad- 
tnitted, the greate't dc'ire to eiitei therein. 

So when the Old Man would have .my Prince slain, he 
would say to such a \oiitii; ” (io thou and shyv So and 
So: and when thou rcturne>t my \nge!s shall bear thee 
into Pamdise. \nd shouhbt thou die, nathcle.),-> even so 
will I send my .Tngels’to earn tliee Isack into Paradise.” 
So he caused them to believe; and thus there was no order 
of his that they would not affront any jicril to c\ecute, for 
the great desire they had to get back into that Parailise of 
his. And in this manner the Old One got his people to 
murder any one whom he desired to get rid of. Thus, too, 
the great dread that he inspired all Princes withal, made 
them become his tributaries in order that he might abide 
at peace and amity with them.* 

I should also tell you that the Old Man had certain 
others under him, who copied his proceedihgs and acted 
exactly in tlie same manner. One of these w'as sent into 
the Territory of Damascus, and the other into Curdistan. 
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Note. 1. — Romantic as this story is, it seems to be precisely the 
same that was current over all the East. It is given by Odoric at 
length, more briefly by a Chinese author, and agahi from an Arabic 
source by Hammer in the Mines de T Orient 

The following is the Chinese account as rendered by R^musat : 
“ The soldiers of this country (Mulahi) are veritable brigands. When 
they see a lusty youth, they tempt him with the hope of gain, and bring 
him to such a point that he will be ready to kill his father or his elder 
brother with his own hand. After he is enlisted, they intoxicate him, 
and carr>^ him in that state into a secluded retreat, where he is charmed 
with delicious music and beautiful women. All his desires are satisfied 
for several days, and then (in sleep) he is transported back to his 
original position. When he awakes, they ask what he has seen ? He 
is then informed that if he will become an Assassin, he will be rewarded 
with the same happiness. And with Jhe texts and prayers ♦hat they 
teach him they heat him to such a jiitch that whatever commission be 
given him he will brave death without regret in order to execute it.” 

The Arabic narrative is too long to extract. It is from a kind of 
historical romance called The Memoirs of Jlakim^ the date of which 
Hammer unfortunately omits to give. Its close coincidence in sub- 
stance with Polo’s story is (juite remarkable. After a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Paradise, and the transfer into it of the aspirant under the 
influence of on his awaking and seeing his chief enter, he says, 
O chief! am I awake or am I dreaming?” To which the chief : “O 
such an One, take heed that thou tell not the dream to any stranger. 
Know that Ali thy Lord hath vouchsafed to show thee the place destined 
for thee in Paradise. . . . Hesitate not a moment theiefo’*e in the 
ser\dce of the Imam who thus deigns to intimate*liis contentment with 
thee,” and so on. 

William de Nangis tlius .speaks of the Syrian Shaikh who alone was 
known to the Crusaders, though one of their historians {Jacques de 
Vitry, in Bondars, I. 1062) shows knowledge that the head-t[uarters of 
the sect was in Persia : “ He was much dreaded far and near, by both 
Saracens and Christians, because he so often cau.sed princes of both 
classes indifferently to be murdered by his emissaries. For he used to 
bring up in his palace youths belonging to his territory, and had them 
taught a variety of languages, and above all things to fear their Lord 
and obey him unto death, which would thus become to them an entrance 
into the joys of Paradise. And whosoever of them thus perished in 
canydng out his I^ord’s behests was worshipped as an angel.” As an 
instance of the implicit obedience rendered by the Fiddwi or devoted 
^ disciples of the Shaikh, Fr8u.Pipino and Marino Sanuto relate that when 
Hrary Count of Champagne (titular King of Jerusalem) was on a visit 
to the Old Man of Syria, one day as they walked together they saw . 
sonae lads in white sitting on the top of a high tower. Phe Shaikh, 
turning to the Cgjunt, ifskecl if he had any i^ubjects as obedient ^ his 
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own? and without giving time for reply made a sign to two of the 
boys, who immediately leapt from tlie tower, and were killed on the 
spot. The same story is told in 'the Cento No^elle Antic}u\ as happening 
when the Emperor Frederic v/as on a visit (imaginary) to the Veglio. 
And it is introduced likewise as an incident in the Romance of Bauduin 
de Sebourg : 

“ Vollt'S vcioir merveille>? li Rois .Seignouri^ ’’ 

to Bauduin and his friends, and on their assenting he makes the signal 
to one of his men on the battlements, and in a twinkling 


!c vmrcMit en I'aii siluiit do Icl avjs, 
Et aussi liancnt, cl 

(Ju‘il dell'll con^uestei mil livics do parwis : 
Ain's tju’il venist a tioic il fut tiiois t-| fcnis, 
Sui Ics roclics dc-romjtis oorj)'. et 


{Cathay, 153; Re mu sat, .Lwr-. Md. 1. 17.S; Mines Je T Orient, \\\, 
201 seqq, ; Sany;is in Duchesne, 332 ; J^ipinom Muratori, IX. 705; 
Defrancry in /! As, scr. 5, lian. \. 34 j-eyy. ; Cent, Nov, Antkhe^ 
Firenze, 1572, p. 91 ; Bauduin de Sc thui}\y, I, 359.) 

The following are some of the more notable murders or attempts at 
murder ascribed to the Kmaehte emissaries either from Syria or from 
Persia : — 

A,i». 1092. Nizam iilMulk, former!) the powerful minister of Malik 
Shah, Soljiikian sovereign of Persia, and a little later his two sons. 
H02. The Prince of Homs, in the chief MoMjue of that city. 1113. 
Mauddd, Prince of Mosul, In the chief Mosque of Damascus, About 
1114. Abul Miizalar ’Ali, Wn/ir of Sanjdr Shall, and Chakar Beg, grand- 
uncle of the latter, i f t6. Ahmed Vel, Prince of Maragha, at Baghdad, 
in the presence of Mahomed, Sultan of Persia. 1 1 2 r. d’he Amir Afdhal, 
the powerful Wazir of Egypt, at Cairo. 1126. Kasim Aksonkor, Prince 
of Mosul and Aleppo, in the Great Mosque at Mosul. 1127, Moyin- 
uddin, Wazir of Sanjar Shah of Persia. 1129. Aintr Billah, Khalif of 
Egypt. 1131. Taj-ul Muldk Buri, Prince of Damascus. 1134. Shams- 
ul-Muluk, son of the preceding. 1135-33. The Khalif Mostarshid* 
the Khalif Rashid, and Daiid, Scljukian Prince of Adherbaijan. 1149. 
Raymond, Count of Tripoli. 1191, Kizil Arzlan, Prince of Adher- 
baijan. 1 192. Conrad of Montferrat, titular King of Jerusalem, 

Add in 1174 and 1176 attenipts to murder the grejit Saladin, 1271. 
Attempt to murder Ala^uddin Juwaini, Governor of Baghdad and his^ 
torian of the Mongols. 1272. The attempt to murder Prince Edward 
of England at Acre. * ' 

In latter years the Fidemi or Ismaelite adepts appear to have let 
out their services simply as hired assassins. Bibais, in a fetter to his 
court at Cairo, boasts^ of >usmg them when needM A Mahom^^n 
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author ascribes to Bibars the instigation of the attempt on Prince 
Edward. (Makrizi, II. loo; J. As. XI. 150.) 

Note 2. — Hammer mentions as “ Grand Priors ” under tiie Shaikh 
or Grand Master at Alamiit, the chief in Syria, one in the Kuhistan of 
E. Persia (Tun-o-Kain), one in Kumis (the country about Damghan 
and Bostam), and one in Irdk; he does not speak of any in Kurdistan. 
Colonel Monteith however s;rys, though without stating authority or 
particulars. ‘“There were se\’eral divisions of them (the Assassins) scat- 
tered throughout Syria, Kurdistan (near the l.ake of Wan), anti Asia 
Minor, but all acknowledging as linaum or High Priest the Chief 
residing at Alamut.” And it maybe noted that (Hloric puts the Old 
Man at al// 7 /cjrr(W<', which looks like Malasgird, north of l.ake Wan. 
{H. dfs A ssass. p. 104: /. K. G. S. 111 . 16; Cathay, [>. cixliii.) 


CHAPTER XXV. 

How iiiE Oi.i) Man ca.mk i»v His i;ni>. 

Now it came to pass, in the year of Christ's Jnearnation 
1^52, that Alaii, Lord of the Tartars of the Levant, licard 
tell of these great crimes of the Old Man, anti resolved to 
make an end of him. So he took a'nd sent ttnc t)f his 
Barons with a great Army to that CTastlc, and they besicgctl 
it for three years, but they could not take it, so strong was 
it. And indeed if they had had food within it never would 
have been taken. But after being besieged those three 
years they ran short of victual, and were taken, U'he Old 
Man was put to death with all his men [and the Castle 
with its Garden of Paradise was levelled with the ground]. 
And since that time he has had no successor ; and there 
was an end to all his villainies.' 

Now let us go back to our journey. 


Note 1. — The date in Pauthier is 1242 ; in the G. T. and in 
Ramnsio 1262. Neither is right, nor certainly could Polo have meant 
the former. 

When Mangu Kaan, after his enthronement (1251), determined at & 
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great Kurultai or Diet, on perfecting the Mongol conquests, he entrusted 
his brother Kublai with the completion of the subjugation of China and 
the adjacent countries, whilst his brother HuLiku received the command 
of the army destined for Persia and Syria. Hie complaints that came 
from the Mongol officers already in Persia determined him to com- 
mence with the reduction of the Ismaelites, and Hiilaku set out from 
Ivarakorum in February 1254. He proceeded with great deliberation, 
and the Oxus was not crossed till January 1256. But an army had been 
sent long in advarn e under ‘‘ one of his Barons,” Kitiibiika Noyan, and 
in 1253 it was already a<'live]y engaged in besieging the Ismaelite for- 
tresses. In 1255, during the progress of the war, Ai.A'roinx Mahomed, 
the reigning Prince of the Assassins (nicntionetl hy Pok) as Alaodin), 
was murdered at tiic instigation of Itis son Ruknuddin Khurshah, who 
succeeded to the authority. A year later (\ov. 125^) Kiiknuddin sur- 
rendered to Hulaku, I’he forf*tsses gi\en up. all well furnished with 
]>ro\'isioiis and artillery engines, were too in niimhcr. Two of them, 
h(nvcver, Leinheher and (iirdkuh, lefiised to sunender. 'Piie former fell 
after a year; the l.uler siatcd to li.ux- held out fn- ycars^ 

actually, as it wouhl ^cem, ai^out fourteen, or till Deccinher 1270. Ruk- 
niiddin was well treated by Hulaku, and de.spatclied to the C'ourt of the 
Kaan. The accounts of his death differ, but that most commonly 
alleged, a(:('<)rding to Rashidu<]din, is thu Mangii Raan was irritated at 
hearing of his apjwoach, asking wliy kis post-horses ‘should be fagged to 
no purpose, and sent e\c< utioiiers to j)ui Rukinuldin to death on the 
road. Alaniut had been surrcndeicd withoiK an> aibslantial resistance. 
Some survivors of the sect got hold of it again in 1275-6, and held 
out for a tiniC. 'The d(^fninion wa^- extingnidicd but the sect remained, 
thougli scattered indeed and obsc ure. Trac'es of them exist in Persia 
still. Early in tins centur)^ at least their Shaikh resided at V"ezd, and 
more recently Abbott mentions the sect as still existing in Kerman. The 
Bohnxhs of Western India are said to be an offshoot of the Ismaelites. 

A C'hinese account of the expedition ol Hulaku will be found in 
Remusafs Kouvraux MHanges (I.), and in Pauthiers Introduction. 
{Q, K. 1 15-219, esp. 213; Ikli, vol. 1 . ; Fraser, 376-7,) 

There is some account of the rock of Alamiit and its exceedingly 
slender traces of occupancy, hy Col. Moiiteith, in J, R, G. S, III. 15, and 
again by Sir Justin Shiel in vol. VIII. p. 431. There does not seem 
to be any specific authority for assigning the Paradise of the Shaikh to 
Alamut ; and it is at least worthy of note that another of the castles of 
the MuMhidah, destroyed by Hulaku, was called Firdus, ix» Paradise. 
In any case I see no reason to suppose that Polo visifed Alamut, which 
would have been quite out of the road that he is following. 

It is possible that the Castle,’’ to which he alludes at the beginning 
of next chapter, and which set him off upon this digression, was GirdiuA* 
It has not, as far as I know, been identified by modem travellers, but it 
stood within ro or 12 miles, of Damghan (to the west or north-west). It 
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is probably the Tigado of Hayton, of which he thus speaks; “The 
Assassins had an impregnable castle called Tigado, which was furnished 
with all ;|iecessaries, and was so strong that it had no fear of attack on 
any side. Howbeit, Haloon commanded a certain captain of his that he 
should take 10,000 Tartars who had been left in garrison in Persia, and 
with them lay siege to the said castle, and not leave it till he had taken 
jt. Wherefore the said 1 artars continued besieging it for seven whole 
years, winter and summer, without being able to take it. At last the 
Assassins surrendered, from sheer want of clothing, but not of victuals or 
other necessaries.” This is Ramusio's version, but in other copies the 
length of siege is called 27 years, and in any case it is a general < 011- 
firmation of the fact that Clirdkuh was said to have held out for an 
extraordinary length of time. If Rashiduddin is right in naming 1270 
as tlie date of its surrender, it would be quite a recent event when the 
Polo party passed, and draw special attention to the spot. As, 
ser. 4, tom. xiii. 48; llch, 1 . 93, 104, 274; (). R. p. 278; Riftrr, 

viir. 336.) 


CHAPTER xxvr. 

ClJNCKRNING THE CITY OK SAI'UKOAN'. 

On leaving the Castle, yon ride ofbr fine ^dains and 
beautiful valleys, and pretty hillsides producing excellent 
grass-pasture, and abundance of fruits, and all other ])ro- 
ducts. Armies are glad to take up their quarters here on 
account of the plenty that exists. This kind of country 
extends for six days’ journey, with a goodly number of 
towns and villages, in which the people are worshippers 
of Mahommet. Sometimes also you meet with a tract of 
desert extending for 50 or 60 miles, or somewhat less, and 
in these deserts you find no water, but have to carry it along 
with you. The beasts do without drink until you have 
got across the ’desert tract and come to watering places. 

So after travelling 'for six days as I have told you, you 
come to a city called S\i*urgan. It has great plenty of 
everything, but especially of the very best melons in the 
world. They preserve them by paring them round and 
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round into strips, and drying them in the sun. When 
dry they are sweeter than honey, and are carried off for 
sale all over the country. There is also abundance of 
game here, both of birds and beasts.' 


Note I.- - Sapi;r(;an probably rlosely expresses the ])ronunciation 
of the name of the city which the old Arabic writers call Saburkdn and 
Shah/irkau^ now called ShibtydfK lying some 90 miles west of Balkh ; 
containing now some 12,000 inhabilants, and situated in a plain still 
richly cultivated. But I have seen no satisf.uTory solution of the clif- 
ftciilties as to the lime assigned, d'his in tlte (h 'F and in Ramusio is 
clearly six days. 'I'hc ])oint of departure is indeed uin ertain, but even 
if we were to place that at Sliar-khs on the extreme verge of cultivated 
Khorasan, which would be ({iiite iiuonsistent uitli other data, it would 
have taken the travellers something like double the time to reach 
Shibrgan. Where I liave followed the (h V. in its reading <puwt Fena 
(ha'auchi'S six Jonicc UI c/it’ jc 7 vs ai lOfif's. tuhnit iicuve fen une nVc/'^c.. 
Pauthier’s text has ‘‘ Kt eiuaut Feu a « kriam/ne les vi < ilJ.s si tn uve Fen 
iwe cite qm a mm Sapue^inF and to this th.at ediU)r adheres. But I 
susj)ect that rites is a mere lapsus for a-wv/Aw, as in the reading in one 
of his three ^ISS. Wliat could be meant by vi rites'^ i What kind 
of French, old or new, is rhevnurhier vi riFs'' ^ 

Whether the true route as I suj^pose, by Nishapur and hleshid, 
or, as Khanikoff supposes, by Herat ami Badghis, it is strange that no 
one of those famous cities is mentioned, x\nd we feel constrained to 
assume that somctlnng has been misunderstood in the dictation, or has 
drojH out of it. As a probable conjecture I should apply the six days 
to the extent of pleasing country described in the first lines of the 
chapter, and identify it with the tract between Sabzawur and the ces- 
sation of fertile country beyond Meshid. The distance would agree 
well, and a comparisouVith Fraser or P'errier will show that even now 
the description, allowing for the compression of an old recollection, 
would be well founded ; on the first march beyond Nishapur : Fine 
villages, with plentiful gardens full of trees, that bear fruit of the highest 
flavour, may be seen all along the foot of the hills, and in the little 
recesses formed by the ravines whence issues the water that irrigates 
them. It Avas a rich and pleasing scene, and out of question by far the 
most populous and cultivated tract that I liad seen in Persia, . , * Next 
morning we quitted Derrood ... by a verySndiffereht but interesting 
road, the glen being finely wooded with walnut, mulberry, poplar, nnd 
willow-trees, and fruit-tree gardens rising one above the other upon the: 
mountain-side, watered by little nils, . . . These gardens extended for 
several miles up the glen^ beyond them the bank of the stre$m 
. tinned to be fringed with while sycamore, willow, ash, mulberry, poplar, 
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and woods that love a moist situation,” and so on, describing a style of 
scenery not common in Persia, and expressing diffusely (as it seems to 
me) the same picture as Polo's two lines. (See Fraser^ 405, 432*3, 434, 
436.) 

With reference to the dried melons of Shibrgan, Qiiatremhre cites a 
history of Herat, which sjjeaks of them almost in Polo’s words. Ibn 
Batuta gives a like account of the melons of Khwarizm : “ The sur- 
prising thing about these melons is the way the jjeople have of slicing 
them, drying them in the sun, anil then packing them in baskets, just as 
Malaga figs are treated in our part of the world. In this state they are 
sent to the remotest parts of India .and China. 'I'here is no dried fruit 
so delicious, and .all the while I lival at Hebli, when the travelling 
dealers came in, I never missed sending for these dried stri])s of melon." 
{Q. R. 169; /. B. III. 15.) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Or' THK Crrv OF ItAI.l . 

Balc is a noble city and a great, though it was much 
greater in former days. But the I’artars and other nations 
have greatly ravaged and ilcstroycil it. There were for- 
merly many line palaces and builtlings of marbje, and the 
ruins of them still remain. The .people of the city tell 
that it was here that Ale.xandcr took to wife the daughter 
of Darius. 

Here, you should be told, is the end of the empire of 
the Tartar Lord of the Levant. And fhis city is also the 
limit of Persia in the direction between east and north-east.' 

Now, Jet us quit this city, and I will tell you of another 
country called Dooa.va.* 

When you have quitted the city of which I have been 
speaking, you ride some la days between north-east and 
east, without finding .any human habitation, for the people 
have all taken refuge' m fastnesses among the mountains, 
on account of the banditti and armies that harassed them. 
There is plenty of water on the road, and abundance of 
game; there are lions too. You cap get no provisions on 
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the road, and must carr}’^ with you all that you require for 
these 12 days.’ 


NorK 1. — lUi.KH, “the mother of cities,” suffered mercilessly from 
('hinghiz. Tliough the city had \ielded without re.sistanrc, the whole 
j)o[)ul'itioii was man hed hy companies into the plain, on the usual 
Mongol ]>retcxt of ct>unting them, and then brutally massacred. 1'he 
('ity and its gardens were fired, and all buildings ca]>al>le of defence 
were IcNclled. 'The jjrovmc'e limg continued to be harried by the 
Chaghataian inn^ads, Ibn llalufa, M\ay years after Man'o’s visit, 
descri])es the city si»I] m ruins^ an«l as unmhalntod : The remains of 
its mosijues and ('olleges/' lie says, “are '•till to be seen, and the ])ainrcd 
walls traced ^\it]i azure.*’ It Is no douja tlic Vaet] ( f alq) of Clavijo, 
“\eiy largo, and surnjunded by a broad caithen wall, tliirty jiaces 
acToSs, but l>rca('hed in many j.'art.x" He de^t'ubes a large portion of 
lilt* ariM \^'itin^ as ‘^own witli cotton. 'The a< ('oi.nr of Us modem state 
in Ihirnes and i-'erricr is mm h ih.e snno as 11m barulas, cxce])t that 
there is now some )) 0 [)ulation, two srjfaiale towns witliin the walls 
act'orvllng to the lattia. Ihnius cMinnles tiic nnanl ot’ tlie ruins at 
twenty miles, 

{ErJniiVnK •lO-j-5 ; /. />\ III. 31) : ( 7 //c.v.», )». m; : Bnr)u's, I 20,4-6 ; 
Ecrnef\ 306-7.) 

According to the legendary history of Alexandvr. the beautiful 
Roxana was the daugliter of 1 )ariuN and her father in a d}ing inter- 
view w*ith .Mc.xanvicr requeslcd the lute^' to makv* her Ins wife :* - 

** I ne fiilc ai mult ; so jur idrr lo 

N'in cn sciv> do Hnont tout li mius iiiauLS," iVo. 

/ txnih'*'f /. ('otirt^ \\ 256 . 

Norr 2. — 'I'hc country called in the Ci. 'I'ext is a puzzle. 

At one time I sii])]xxsed it might be Kafa^hiui^ the name .sometimes 
applied to the country round Kunduz. Rut there seems reason to believe 
thi.s to be a modern Uzbek appellation. 

\Va.ssaf says that in the year 700 (a.d. rjoo) an invasion of Chagha- 
taian Mongols subjugated all (Jhazni, Sistan, and Balkh, with its 
dependencies Shahurgan^ Jusgana, Badakhsfuvi^ Kishm^ Taikm^ &c. 
'Phis juxtaposition certainly looks very like our traveller’s Sa^rgqn^ 
BalCy Dogana, Taican^ Casern^ BadasIhVh Juzgxin^ Juzgana, or Juz* 
jdnd^ the Hushikien of the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang, was a part 
of the province of Balkh, which included An4kboi, Shibrgan, and appa- 
rently the hill-country south of Balkh. It was nefy therefore, the country 
traversed by the traveller on leaving Balkh for Badakhshan, But it is 
possible that, having said “ Now let us tell of another country called 
Dogana,^’ he does no such thing, but breaks off and proceeds with his 
journey, Something like thjs occurs in Book III. (ch. ix.) with reference 
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to the Island of Gavenispola, and *tis an easy accident of dictation* 
But it is, a confessed difficulty, and these are merely suggestions of a 
possible solution. ^ 

I may add that I believe Juzgana to be the Tagiguinea of Clavijo. 
{Sprenger^ F, und F. Route^ p. 39 and Map ; Anderson in y. A. S, B, 
XXII. 16 1 ; I/c/l II. 93.) 


Note 3 . — Though Burnes speaks of a part of the road that we 
suppose necessarily to have been here followed from Balkh towards 
Taican, as barren and dreary, he adds that the ruins of aqueducts and 
houses proved that the land had at one time been peopled, though now 
destitute of water, and consequently of inhabitants. The country would 
seem to have reverted at the time of Burnes* journey, from like causes, 
nearly to the state in which Marco found it after the Mongol devastations. 

Lions seem to mean here the real kings of beasts, and not tigers, as 
hereafter in the book. I'igers, though found on the S. and VV. chores of 
the Caspian, do not seem to exist in the Oxus valley. On the other 
hand, Rashiduddin tells us that, when Hulaku was reviewing his army 
after the passage of the river, several lions were started, and two were 
killed. The lions are also mentioned by Sidi *Ali, the 'furkish Admiral, 
further down the valley towards Hazarasp : We were obliged to fight 
with the lions day and night, apd no man dared to go alone for water.” 
And Moorcroft says of the plain between Kunduzand the Oxus : ‘‘ Deer, 
foxes, wolves, hogs, and Uons are numerous, the latter resembling those 
in the vicinity of Hariana” (in Upper India). Q. Curtius tells how 
Alexander killed a great lion in the country north of the Oxus towards 
Samarkand. {Burnes^ 11 . 200 ; Q- R- 9® i ./ 2^71 

MoorCy II. 430; Q. C. VII. 2,) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of Taican, and the Mountains of SaIt. Also of the Province 

OF Casem. 

AptH- those twelve days’ journey you come to a fornhed 
place called Taican, where there is a great corn market.* 
It is a fine place, and^, the moum^ps that you see towards 
,.lhe south are all composed diT salt. People froin all the 
countnes round, to some thirty days’ journey, come to fetch 
this s^t, which is the best in the world, and is so haf4 that 
it can only he broken with, iron picks. Ti$ in. such abai!^r,; 
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dance that it would' supply the whole world to the end of 
time. [Other mountains there grow almonds and pista- 
chioes, which are exceedingly cheap.]* 

When you leave this town and ride three days further 
between north-east and east, you meet with many fine 
tracts full of vines and other fruits, and with a goodly 
number of habitations, and everything to be had very 
cheap. The people arc w'^orshippers of Mahommet, and 
are an evil and a murderous generation, whf)se great delight 
is in the wine shop; for they have good wine (albeit it be 
boiled), and are great topers ; in fact, they are constantly 
getting drunk. They wc.ir nothing on the head but a 
cord some ren palms long twisted round it. They are 
excellent huntsmen, and take a great deal of game; in fact, 
they wear nothing but the skins of the lieasts they have 
taken in the chase, for they make of them both coats and 
shoes. Indeed, .ill of them are acquainted with the art of 
dressing skins for these purposes.^ 

When you have riilden those three days, you find a 
towm called Casem,”* which is subject to a count. His 
other towns and vilKiges .ire on the hills, but through this 
town there fiovvs a river of some si/e. I'herc are a great 
many porcupines hereabouts, and \ery Large ones too. 
When hunted with dogs, several of them will get together 
and huddle close, shooting their quills at the dogs, which 
get many a serious wound thereb}\’ 

This town of Casern is at the head of a very great pro- 
vince, which is also called Casern. The people have a 
peculiar language. The peasants who keep cattle abide ip 
the mountains, and have their dwellings in caves, which 
form fine and spacious houses for them, and are made with 
ease, as the hills are compb^d’ of earth * 

After leaving the towwj of Casern, you ride for three 
days without finding a sing]|e-habitation, or anything to eat’ 
or drink, so that, you have.' to carry wi4i you erei^hing 
that you requir^ At the 'end of those' three davs vbu 
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reach a province called Badashan, about which we shall 
now tell you.^ 

Notk 1. — The Taican of Polo is the still existing Talikan in the 
province of Kataghan or Kunduz, but it bears the former name 
{Thiiikdfi) in the old Arab geographers. Both names are used by 
Baber, who says it lay in the Uluj^h or Great (iarden, a name 

perhaps acquired by the Plains of Talikan in liap])icr days, but illus- 
trating what Polo says of tlie next three days’ march. The Castle of 
Talikan, called Nukra Kuh^ or “Silver Hill,” resisted Chinghiz for 
seven months, and met with the usual fate (1221). Wood speaks of 
Talikan thirty years ago as a poor jdacc of some 300 or 400 houses, 
mere hovels. Market days are not usual in L-p|jer India or Kabul, but 
are universal in Badakhshan and the Oxus j)rovin('es. The bazaars 
are only open on those days, and the })eoi)le from the surrounding 
country then assemble to exchange goods, generally by barter. Wood 
chances to note: “A market was held at Talikan . . . the thronged 
state of the roads leading into it soon apprized us that the day was no 
ordinary one.” {Abu//, in V. 352 ; p. 50 ; J\ Jr la 

Croix^ I. 63; Baber^ 38, 130; Burncs^ IV. 8; HaoJ, 241-2; J^ruJil 
MauphuPs Report.) 

'I’he distance of Talikan from Balkh is about 170 miles, which gives 
very short marches, if twelve days be the correct reading. Ramiisio has 

day.s, which is certainly wrong. Xll. is easily miswritten for VH,, 
which would be a just number. 

Notk 2. — In our day, as I learn from Pandit Manphuh^lhc mines 
of rock salt are at Ak Buldk, near the I^ataband Pass, and at Dariind, in 
the Karligh, or Kallakh 'I'ract, and these su])ply the whole of Badakh 
shall, as well as Kunduz and Chitral. The former site certainly (and I 
believe the latter also) is due cast of Talikan. But the name of a river 
that flows from the mountains on the i^oxxih- S/ior-Ab, or Salt River - 
may indicate deposits also in that direction which may formerly have 
l>een worked. There are also mines of rock salt in Kuldb, north of the 
Oxus. (See Wood, 399, and Burues, HI. 144.) 

Both fiisUichioes and wild almonds are mentioned by Pandit Man- 
phul ; and see Wood (p. 383) on the beauty and profusion of the latter. 

Note 3. — Wood thinks that the Tajik inhabitants of Badakhshan 
and the adjoining districts are substantially of the same race as the 
Kahr tribes of Hindu Kush. At the time of Polo’s visit it would seem 
that their conversion to^ Islam was imperfect. They were probably in 
that transition state whiclt obtains in our own day for some of the Hill 
Mahomedans adjoining the Kafirs on the south side of the mountains 
the reproachful title of Nlmchi Musulmdn, or Half-and-halfs. Thus 
they would seem to ♦have retained sundry Kafir characteristics ; among 
others^ that love of wine which is so strong among the Kafirs. The 
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boiling of the wine is noted by Baber (a connoisseur) as the custom of 
Nijrao, adjoining, if not then included in, Kafir-land ; and Klpiiinstone 
implies the continuance of the custom when he speaks of the Kafirs as 
liaving wine of ihe amsistaice of and very strong. I'he cord 

twisted round the head was probably also a relic of Kafir costume : 

Few of the Kafirs cover the head, and when they do, it is with a 
narrow band or fillet of goat's hair . . . about a yard or a yard and 
a half in length, wound round the head." Something very similar. i,t\ 
a scanty turban cloth tvvi^.led into a mere cord, ami wound two or three 
times round the head is often seen in the Pan jab to this day. 

1'he yv,?//// or slieepskin coat is almost uni\ersal 011 both sides of 
the Hindu Kush ; and W'ood note- : ‘‘The shoes in use reseml)le half- 
boots, made of goatskin, ami mostly of Icjiiie manufacture." 

145 ; /. A, S, /)*. XXVI 11 , ^0 j ; Idf^hiNsf. IP ^S4 ; /HW, 274, 

.s; XIX. 2.) 

Non-: 4 , -Maisclcn was riglit in jdemifving So/ssc’/// or Ca$rm with 
the Kvehem ol J)’Anville's Alaf), i)nt wrong in ('onfoinuling the latter 
\vith llie Ki'thmabaJ of Elplinsiune- properly, I believe. KisIuiabaJ-— 
in the Ai\derab Valley. Kashm, <»r Ke^hm, found its way into maps 
through Petis do la Caoix, from whom prolurbly l>’An\i]]e adopted it: 
but as it was ignored by Idj>hinstone (or by Macariney, who constructed 
his majd» and by Hurncs, it diopj)ed oiu of our geography. Indeed 
Wood does not notice it t‘xcej>i as giving name to a high hill called the 
Hill of Kishm, and tlie jK)Siiion even of that he omits to indicate. The 
froegueut mention of Kishm in the histories of 'riinur and Humayun 
R* <1o la Croi\\ I. 167; A Ji. XIV. 223, 491 ; Erskinds Baber 
and Humayun^ II. 330, 3^5, X:c.) had enabled me to determine its 
position within tolerably narrow limits ; but, desiring to fix it definitely, 
I applied through Col Madagan to Pvindit Man]>hu]> C.S.L, a very 
intelligent Hindu gentleman, who resided for some time in Badakhshan 
as agent of the Punjab Government, and from him I received a special 
note and sketch, and afterwards a MS. cojiy of a Report, which set the 
position of Kishm at rest. 

Kishm is now a small town or large village on the right bank of the 
river of Mashhad, a tributary of the Kokcha, It was in 1866 the seat of a 
district ruler under the Mir of Badakhshan, who was styled the Mir of 
Kishm, and corresponded in recent times to Marco’s Quern or Count. 
The modern caravan-road between Kunduz and Badakhshan does not 
pass through Kishm, which is left some five miles to the right, but through 
the town of Mashhad, which stands on the, banks of die same river. 
Kishm is the warmest district of Badakhshan. Its fruits are abundant^ 
and ripen a month earlier than those at Faizabad, the capital of that 
country. The Mashhad river is Marco^s ‘‘ Ftum auques Wood 

(247) calls it the largest stream we had yet forded in Badakhshan.’’ 

M. Pauthier*s location of Kishm near Taish Khan is not very far 
from the truth, but the kttar lies in a different valley. 
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It is very notable that in Ramiisio, in Pipino, and in one passage of 
the G. Text, the name is written Scasem, which has led some to suppose 
the Ish-Kiishm of Wood to be meant. That place is much too far east 
— in fact, beyond the city which forms the subject of nexl: cliapter. 
The apparent hesitation, however, between the forms Casern and Scasem 
suggests that the Kishm of our note may formerly ha\’e been termed 
S’kilshm or Ish-Oshm, a form fre(iucnt in the Oxus Valley, fsh- 
Kunish^ Isft-Kdshm, Is/ttrak/i, Jshf^ine^ao, Gen. Cunningham judiciously 
suggests {Ladak^ 34) that this form is merely a vocal corruption of the 
initial .S’ before a consonant, a combination which always troubles the 
Musulman in India, and converts every Mr. Smith or Mr. Sparks into 
Ismit or Ispak Sahib. 

Note 5 . — The belief that the porcupine p 7 ‘ojrctcd its (luills at its 
assailants was an ancient and f)ersistent one — ‘V///// hitendit eufem 
missiles^ says Pliny (VIII. 35, and see also Aelian. dc Nat. An. 1. 31), 
and is held by the Chinese as it was held by the ancients, but is univer- 
sally rejected by modern zoologists. I'iie huddling and (oiling appears 
to be a true characteristic, for the porcupine always tries to shield its 
head. 

Note 6. — 'Fhe description of Kishm as a “ very great’' province is an 
example of a bad habit of Marco's, which rec urs in the next chapter. 
What he says of the cave-dwellings may be illustrated by Burnes’s 
account of the excavations at Bamian,in a neighbouring district. 'These 
still form the residence of the greater part of the i)opulation. . , . 
The hills at Bamian are formed of indurated clay and [)ebblc.‘:, which 
renders this excavation a matter of little difficulty.” Similar occupied 
excavations are noticed by Moorcroft aj Heibak and other places 
towards Khulm. 

Curiously, Pandit Manjihul says of the districts about the Kokcha : 
“ Both their hills and i)lains are productive, the former being mostly 
composed of earthy having very little of rocky substaftceP 

Note 7 . — The capital of Badakhshan is now Faizabad, on the right 
bank of the Kokcha, founded by Varbeg, the first Mfr of the recent 
dyna.sty.* When this family was displaced by Murad Beg of Klmduz 
in the early part of this century, the place was abandoned for years, 
but is now reoccupied. The ancient capital of Badakhshan, and pre* 
sumably the city so called by our Traveller, stood in the Dasht (or 
Plain) of Bahdrak, one of the most extensive pieces of level in Badakh- 
shan, in which the rivers Vardoj, Zardeo, and Sarghalan unite with the 
Kokcha. As far as I can estimate, by the help of Wood and the map 
I have compiled, this will be from 100 to 1 10 miles distant from Talikan, 
and will therefore suit fairly witjt the six marches that Marco lays downu 

♦ ManphuL lie assigns Faizabad to the tyM century, but I suspect meaus t&Sl, 
as In another passage he dates the recent dynasty frpm only 1^5 years bade* 
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Wood, in 1838, found the whole country between Talikan and 
Faizabad nearly as depopulated as Marco found that between Kishm 
and Badakhshan. The modern depopulation was due —in jjart, at 
least — to the recent oppressions and nnzias of tlie I'zbegs of Kundu/,. 
On their expulsion the native Mirs were reinstated, and these again 
have very recently Ijeen ex[)elled by the Afghans, 


C II A 1 ' TICK XXIX. 


I (K I Ur. I’ki >\ !\» l- or I! V'Ovil , 

Bauas'iv.v is a Province .nlialiite<l In people who \vor:-.hi[) 
Mahominet, anil have a peculiar langiiatie. It forms a 
very great kingdom, and the rovahy is lieredifary. All 
fhose of the royal blood are descended from King Alex- 
ander and the datighter of King Darius, who was Lord of 
the vast Empire of Persia. Attd all those kings call 
themselves in the Saracen tongue Zt i.cakmain, which is 
as much as to say Alexander; ami this out of regard for 
Alexander the Great.* 

It is in this province that those fine and valuable gems 
the Balas Rubles arc* fouml. They are got in certain 
roqj^s among the mountains, and in the search for them 
the people dig great caves underground, just as is done by 
miners for silver. There is but one special mountain tliat 
produces them, and it is called Sygiunan. The stones are 
dug on the king’s account, and no one else dares dig in 
that mountain on pain of forfeiture of life as well as goods ; 
nor may any one carry the stones out of the kingdom. 
But the king amasses them all, and sends them to other 
kings when he has tribute to render, or when he desires 
to offer a friendly present; and such only as he pleases 
he causes to be sold. Thus he acts in order to keep 
the Balas at a high value if he were to allow 
everybody to dig, they would extract so many that the 
world would be glutted with them, and they would cease 
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to bear any value. Hence it is that he allows so few to be 
taken out, and is so strict in the matter.* 

There is also in the same country another mountain, in 
which azure is found ; ’tis the finest in the world, and is 
got in a vein like silver. There are also other mountains 
which contain a great amount of silver ore, so that the 
country is a very rich one ; but it is also (it must be said) 
a very cold one.* It produces numbers of excellent horses, 
femarkable for their speed. They are not shod at all, 
although constantly used in mountainous country, and on 
very bad roads. [They go at a great pace even down 
steep descents, where other horses neither would nor could 
do the like. And Messer Marco was told that not long 
ago they possessed in that province a breed of horses from 
the strain of Alexander’s horse Bucephalus, all of which 
had from their birth a particular mark on the forehead. 
This breed was entirely in the hands of an uncle of the 
king’s ; and in consequence of his refusing to let the king 
have any of them, the latter put him to death. The widow 
then, in despite, destroyed the whole breed, and it is notXr 
extinct.] 

The mountains of this country also supply Saker falcons 
of excellent flight, and plenty of Lanners likewise. Bc^ts 
and birds for the chase there are in great abundance. 
Good wheat is grown, and also barley without husk. They 
have no olive oil, but make oil from sesame, and also from 
walnuts.** 

f In the mountains there are vast numbers of sheep — 
400, 500, or 600 in a single flock, and all of them wild ; 
and though many of them are taken, they never seem to 
get aught the scarcer.* 

Those mountains ^are so lofty that ’tis a hard day’s 
work, from morning till evening, to get to the top of 
them. On getting up, ycdi find an extensive plain, with 
great abundance of grass and trees, and copious springs of 
pure water running down through rocks and ravines. In 
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those brooks are found trout and many other fish of 
dainty kinds ; and the air in those regions is so pure, and 
residence there so healthful, that when the men who dwell 
below in the towns, and in the valleys and plains, find 
themselves attacked by any kin<l of fever or other ailment 
that may hap, they lose no time in going to the hills; and 
after abiding there two or three days, they quite recover 
their health through the excellence of that air. And 
Messer Marco said he had proved this by experience : foF 
when in those parts he had been ill for about a year, but as 
us soon as he wa'^ advised to visit that mountain, he did so 
and go,, well at oncc.'’j 

In this kingdom there are inan\ strait and perilous 
passes, so dilHcult to 1()rce that the people have iK' fear of 
invasion. I’heir towns and \i!lagcs also are (m lofty hills, 
and in very strong positions." 'I’hey are excellent archers, 
and much given lo the cha.se; indeed, most of them are 
dependent for clothing on the skins of beasts, for stuffs 
are very dear among them. The great ladies, however, are 
arrayed in stuffs, and I will tell you the .>tylc of their dress! 
They all vear drawers made of cotton clt)th, and into the 
making of these some will put 60, 80, or even 100 ells of 
stuff. This they do to make themscK es look large in the 
hips, for the men of those [)arts think that to be a great 
beauty in a woman.® 


Note 1 . — “ The population of Badakhshan Proper is composed of 
'Pajiks, I’urks, .and Arabs, who are all Sunnis, following the orthodox 
doctrines of the Mahomedan law, and speak Persian and Turki, vthilst 
the people of the more mountainous tracts are Tajiks of the Shid creed, 
having seirarate provincial dialects or languages of their own, the inha* 
bitants of the principal places combining therewith a knowledge (if, 
Persian. Thus, the Shighndni is spoken in Shigndn and Roshdn, the 
Ishkdshami in Ishkfsham, the Wakhi in Wakhdn, the San^cM in Sang' 
lich and Zebdk, and the Minjdfd in Minjin. All these diale(:ts mate«- . 
rially differ from each other” {Pand. JUhnj^Atdl), It may be considered 
almost certain that Badakhshan proper also had a peculiar dialect in 
Polo’s time. 

The Legend of the Alexandrian pedigree of the Kings of Badakfa' , 
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„ shan is spoken of by Baber, and by earlier Eastern authors. This pe- 
.digree is, pr was, claimed also by the chiefs of Darw^z; KuLib, Shighndn, 
W^hd^n, Chitrdl, Gilgit, Swdt, and Bdlti. Some samples of those gene- 
alogies may be seen in that strange document called Gardner’s Travels. 

In Badakhshan Proper the story seems now to have died out. 
Pandit Manphul states that the modern family of Mirs is not connected 
with the old Princes of Badakhshan. 

ZtVikarnain^ “the Two Horned,” is an Arabic epithet of Alexander, 
with which legends have been connected, but which probably arose from 
the horned portraits on his coins. The term appears in Chaucer {TroiL 
and Cress, III. 931) in the sense of non flt 4 s : — 


‘‘ I am, till God me better minde send, 
At diilcanion^ right at my wittcs end.’’ 


And it is said to have still colloquial existence in that sense in some 
corners of England. This use is said to have arisen from the Arabic 
application .of the term {Bicorm) to the 47111 Proiiosition of Euclid. 
(Baber, 13, iV] c/ E, XIV. 490; N, An, des, V, xxvi. 296; Bur ties, 
III. 186 seqq, ; Wood, 2^1, 371; /, A, S, B, XXII. 300 ; Aycen Akbery, 
II. 185 ; — see N, and Q, ^st S. vol. V.) 

Note 2, — I have adopted in the text for the name of the country 
that one of the several forms in the G. Text whic h comes nearest to 
the correct name, viz. Badascian, But Balacian also appears both in 
that and in Pauthier’s text. This represents Balakhshdn, a form also 
sometimes used in the East. Hayton has Balaxecn, Clavijo Balaxia, 
the Catalan Map Baldassia. P'rom the fonn Balakhsh the Balas Ruby 
got its name. As Ibn Batuta says : “ The Mountains of Badakhshan 
have given their name to the Badakhshi Ruby, vulgarly called Al Ba- 
laks/C' Albertus Magnus says the Balagius is the female of the Car- 
buncle or Ruby Proper, “and some say it is his house, and hath thereby 
got the name, quasi Palatium Carbunculi ” ! The Balais or Balas Ruby 
is, like the Spinel, a kind inferior to the real Ruby of Ava. The author 
of the Masdlak al Absdr .says the finest Balas ever seen in the Arab 
countries was one presented to Malek ’Adil Ketboga, at Damascus ; it 
was of a triangular form and weighed 50 drachms. The prices of Ba- 
lasci in Europe in that age may be found in Pegolotti, but the needful 
problems are hard to solve. 

“ sapphire in Inde, no Rubie rich of price, 

There lackeclthan, nor Emeraud so grene, 

Balis, Turk^s, ne thing to my device.” 

— Chaucer, Court of Love, 

Some account of*thc Balakhsh from Oriental sources will be found 
in As. 5th ser, tom^ xi. 109. 
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(/. B. HI. 59, 394; Mag. de Mmeralibus ; Fegol. p. 307 j " 
et E. XIII. i. 246.) 

The account of the royal monopoly in working the mines, &:c,>»has 
continued accurate down to our own day. When Murad Beg of Kun- 
duz coiKpiered Badakhshan some 40 years ago, in disgust at the small , 
produce of tlie mines he abandoned working them, and sold nearly all 
the population of the place into .slavery ! They continue still unworked, 
unless clandestinely. 'Fhe reigning Mir, in 1866, had one of them 
opened at the re(]uest of Painlit Manphul, but without much result 

Tlie locality of the mines is on the right bank of the Oxus, in the 
district of Ish Kdsham, and on tlie borders of SiiiniiNAN, the Syghinati of 
the 're.xl. {P. Matiph. ; IPood. 315-ib, 378 ; A" A/iif. Jes V. xxvi. 300.) 

Note 8. — 'Phe mines of Lajicurd (whence I* Aziir Lazuli) have 

been, like the Ruliy -mines, cckbratcd for ages, d'hoy lie in the Upper 
Valley of the Kokcha, within the Tract called yam,^dn, of which the 
popular etymology is Hamah AVu, or ‘"All-Mines,” and were visited by 
Wood in 1838, d'he jirodiu'e now is said to be of very inferior cjuality, 
.'yid in quantity from 30 to 60 Hals (36 ]!).s. each) annually. The best 
quality sells at Bokhara at 30 to 60 tillas, or 12/. to 24/. the pood 
{Manphul). Surely it is ominous when a British agent w riling of Ba- 
dakhshan products, finds it natural to CAjircss weigiits in Russian 
poods ! 

die Y amgan d'ract also contains mines of iron, Icvid, alum, sal- 
ammoniac, sul[)hur, ochre, and coptier. The la.st are not worked. But 
1 do not learn of any silver mines nearer than those of Faryin in the 
Valley of Fanjshir, south of the crest of the llindu-Kush. (See Cathay\ 
P- S 95 -) 

Note 4. — The huskless* barley of the text is thus mentioned liy 
Burnes in the vicinity of the Hindu-Kush : ‘’'Phey rear a barley in this 
elevated country which has no husk, and grows like wheat; but it is 
barley,’* It is not properly ht/shPss, but when ripe it bursts the husk 
and remains so loosely attaclied as to be dislodged from it by a slight 
shake. It is grown abundantly in Ladak and the adjoining Hill States. 
Moorcroft details six varieties of it cultivated there. The kind men- 
tioned by Marco and Burnes is probably that named by Royle Hordeum 
AEgicercts^ and which has been sent to England under the name of Tar- 
tarian Wheat, though it is a genuine barley. Naked barley is‘ mentioned , 
by Galen as grown in Cappadocia ; end Matthioli speaks of it as grown 
in France in his day (middle of i6th century). It is also known to the 
Arabs, for they have a name for it, Suit {Burnesy III. 205 ; Moore. II. 
148 segq.; G^en, de Aliment Facult Lat. ed. 13 ; MaUhioliy Vcn. 1585, 
p, 420 ; Eng. Cyc, Art Hordeum.) 

Sesam^ is mentioned by P. Manphul as one of the products of Ba- 
dakhshan ; linseed is another, which is also used for oil. WalnUt-trees 
abound, but neither he nor Wood mention the oil. We know that 
walnut oil is largely manuB^tured in Kashmir. {Moortrofiy II. 14^*) 
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Note 5. — These wild sheep are probably the kind called Kachkdr, 
mentioned by Baber, and described by Mr. Blyth in his Monograph of 
Wild Sheep, under the name of Chns Vwiei, It is extensively diffused 
over all the ramifications of Hindu-Kiish, and westward perhaj)s to the 
Persian Elburz. “ It is gregarious,” says Wood, “ congregating in herds 
of several hundreds^' In a later chapter Polo speaks of a wild sheep 
apparently different and greater. (See J. A, S, /?., X. 858 se//^.) 

Note 6. — This pleasant passage is only in Ramusio, but it would be 
heresy to doubt its genuine character. Mark’s recollection of the delight 
of convalescence in such a climate seems to lend an unusual enthu- 
siasm and felicity to his description of the scenery. Such a region as 
he speaks of is probably the cool Plateau of Shewn, of which wc are told 
as extending about 25 miles eastward from near Eaizabad, and forming 
one of the finest j)asturcs in Badakhshan. It contains a large lake 
called by the frequent name Sar-i-KiiI. No luiropcan traveller in 
modem times (unless Mr, (Gardner) has been on those glorious I'able- 
lands. Burnes says that at Kunduz both natives anti foreigners spoke 
rajjturously of the vales of Badakhshan, its rivulets, romantic st'enes 
and glens, its fruits, flowers, and nightingales. Wood is reticent on 
scenery, naturally, since nearly all his journey was made in winter. 
When apj)roaching Eaizabad on his return from the lJi)per Oxus how- 
ever, he says : On entering the beautiful lawn at the gorge of its ^Iley, 

I was enchanted at the quiet loveliness of the scene. V\) to this time, 
from the day we left Talikan, we had been moving in snow ; but now it 
had nearly vanished from the valley, and the fine sward was ena- 
melled with crocuses, daffodils, and snowdrops.” (/^. Manpfful ; Burnes^ 
III. 176; JVood,3S3.) 

Note 7 . — Yet scarcely any country in the world has suffered so 
terribly and repeatedly from invasion. “ Enduring decay probably com- 
menced with the wars of Chinghiz, for many an instance in Eastern 
History shows the permanent effect of such devastations. And here 
wave after wave of war passed over a little country, isolated on three 
sides by wild mountains and barbarous tribes, destroying the apparatus 
of culture which represented the accumulated labour of generations, 
and the springs of recovery. Century after century .saw only progress 
in decay. Even to our own time the progress of depopulation and 
deterioration has continued. About 1760, two of the Khwajas of Kash- 
gar, escaping from the dominant Chinese, took refuge in Badakhshan, 
and were treacherously slain by Sultan Shah, who then ruled the country. 
The holy men are said in ‘their dying moments to have invoked curses 
on Badakhshan, and prayed that it might be three times depopulated. 
And, in fact, since then it has been at least three times ravaged ; first, a 
few years after the outrage, by Ahmed Shah Durani of Kdbul, when the 
treacherous Sultan Shah was put to death ; in the beginning of this 
century by Kokan Beg of Kunduz ; and again, in 1829, successor 
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Murad Beg, who swept away the bulk of the remaining inhabitants, 
and set them down to die in the marshy plains of Kunduz.” {Cathay, 

!>• 542.) 

Note 8.— -'I'his “ bumbasticall (Ussiniiilation of their garments/’ as 
tile autlior of Aathropometamorphosis t ails such a fasliiou, is no longer 
affected by the ladies of IJadakhshan. Ihit a fricml in the Paiijab 
observes that it still survi\es tlicre. “There are ladies’ trowsers here 
which might almost justify Marco’s \ery liberal estimate of the (luantity 
of stuff reciuired to make them,” 


(Ml Al’TKK XXX 

( )1 Uh rkt>\ INt 1 01 i'Anlf \J. 

Yov must know liuu tea vla\ jiianu*) to the sotirh of 
Badaslian there is a lh'o\i(ue called Pashm, the people of 
wliich have a peculiar language, aiul arc Idolaters, of a 
brown coni])lcxion. ^lliey are great adepts in sorceries 
and the dial)olic arts. The men wear earrings and brooches 
of gold and silver set \^ilh stones and j)earls. They are a 
pestilent j)e:)ple and a crafty : and tlicy live upon flesh and 
rice. I'hcir country is very liotd 

Now let us proceed and sj)eak of another country which 
is seven days’ journey from this one towards tlic soutli-cast, 
and the name of which is Kesuimur. 


Note 1, — 'Die name of Pashai has already occurred (see chap, xviii.) 
linked with Dir, as indicating a tract, apparently of very rugged and 
difficult character, through which the partizan leqjjer Nigiidar passed 
in making an incursion from Badakhshan towards Kashmir. The diffi- 
culty here lies in the name Pashm, which points to the sduth-west, 
whilst Dir and all other indications point to the south-east But 
Pashai. seems to me clearly the reading to which all texts tend, whilst it 
is clearly expressed in the G. T, {Pasciai), and it is contrflii^rto all my 
experience of the interpretation of Marco Polo to attempt to torture the 
name in the way which has been common with commentators professed 
and occasional. But dropping this name for a moment, let us sec to 
what the other mdications do point 
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In the meagre statements of this and the next chapter, interposed as 
they are among chapters of detail unusually ample for Polo, there is 
nothing to lead us to suppose that the Traveller ever personally visited 
the countries of which these two chapters treat I believe we have 
here merely an amplification of the information already sketched of the 
country penetrated by the Nigudarian bands whose escapade is related 
in Chapter xviii., information which was probably derived from a Mongol 
source. And these countries are in my belief bath regions famous in the 
Impends of the Northern Buddhists, viz. UdyXna and Kashmir. 

TJdySna lay to the norfh of Peshdwar on the Swat Riveri but from 
the extent assigned to it by Hwen Thsang^ the name probably covered 
the whole hill-region south of the Hindu Kush and the Dard country> 
from Chitial to the Indus, as indeed it is represented in the Map of 
Vivien St Martin {Pilerins Bmddhistes^ II.). It is regarded by Fahiah 
as the most northerly Province of India, and in his time th^ food and 
clothing of the people were similar to those of Gangetic India. It was 
the native country of Padma Sambhava, one of the chief apostles of 
Lamaisra, i>. of Tibetan Buddhism, and a great master of enchant- 
ments. The doctrines of Sakya, as they prevailed in Udyana in did 
times, were probably strongly tinged with Sivaitic magic, and the 
Tibetans still regard tha| locality as the classic ground of sorcery anti 
witchcraft. 

Hwen Thsang says of the inhabitants : “ The men are of a soft and 
pusillanimous character, naturally inclined to craft and trickery. I'hey 
are fond of study, but pursue it with no ardour. The science of maj^cal 
formula is become a re^dar professional business with them. Th$y gene- 
rally wear clothes of white cotton, and rarely use any othe** s^uff. Their 
spoken language, in spite of some differences, has a strong resemblance 
to that of India.” 

These particulars suit well with the slight description in our text, and 
the Indian atinosj)here that it suggests ; and the direction and distance 
ascribed to Pashai suit well with Chitral, which may be taken as repre- 
senting Udyana when approached from Badakhshan. For it would be 
quite practicable for a party to reach the town of Chitral in ten days 
from the position assigned to the old Capital of Badakhshan. And from 
Chitral the road towards Kashmir would lie over the high j)asses of the 
Las|)ur, or Laspisar range to Dir, which from its mention in Chap, xviii. 
we must consider atfbbligatory point. {Fahdtian^ p. 26^ Koeppen^ 1 , 70 \ 
Pilerins Bond. IL 131-2.) 

We must now turn to the name Pashai. The Pashai Tribe arc now 
Mahomedan, but are r^koned among the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country, which the Afghans are not Baber mentions them several 
times, and counts their fanguage as one of tlie dozen that were spoken 
at Kabul in his time. Bumes says it resembles that of the Kafirs. 
A small vocabulary of it was published by Leech, in the 7th volume of 
the J. A. S. B., and has been repeated, with scarcely any modification, 
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by Raverty in voL xxxiii., alongside of a vocabulary of the Siah-posh 
Kafir language. Both seem to be Indo-Gertnanic, but not very dose 
to one another. 

Ibn Batuta, after crossing the Hindu Kush by one of the passes at 
the head of the Panjshir Valley, reaches the Mountain BashXi (Pashai). 
And it is still in the neighbourhood of Panjshir that the tribe is most 
numerous, though they have other settlements in the hill-country about 
Nijrao, ^d on the left bank of the Kabul River betjve^ili; 

Jalifeibad JPasha and /ky/ie-gar is also nam^ as one ctf the 
aions of the Kafirs, and it seems a fair conjecture that it t^esehts 
those of the Pashais who resisted or escaped conversion to Isbm; 
JLitcUs ]Reports in Collection pub. at Calcutta in 
Elphimtcne, I. 411;/^. S. B. YIL 329, 731, XXVIII. 

XXXIII. 271-2 ; /. A III. 86.) 

My first impression was that the route indicated by Polo Jay by the 
Panjshir passes, and the Pashai districts in that quarter; but I am isatis^ 
fied that this is irreconcileable with the other data. The difficulty there- 
fore remains as to how he came to apply the name Pashai to the country 
scmth-east of Badakhshan. I cannot tell. But it is at least possible 
that the Pashai tribe (of which the branches even now are spread pyev 
a considerable extent of country) may liave been once more in^ortant; 
and tliat their name may have had a wide application over the southern 
spurs of the Hindu Kush. In the Tabakat-i-Nasri {Elliot^ II. 317) we 
find mention of the Highlands of Pasha-Afroz^ but nothing to define 
their position. Our Author is speaking here, as we consider, from hear- 
say, and hearsay geography without maps is much given to generalizing. 
I ap})rehepd that, along with characteristics specially referable to the 
Tibetan and Mongol traditjpns of Udydna, the term Pashai as Polo 
uses it \'aguely covers the whole tract from the southern boundary of 
Badakhshan to the Indus and the Kabul River. 

But even ])y extending its limits to Attok, we shall not get within 
seven marches of Kashmir. It is 234 miles by road from Attok to 
Srinagar ; greatly more than seven marches in such a country. And, 
according to Polo’s usual system, the marches should be counted from 
Chitral or some point thereabouts. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Of the Province of KesRimur. 

Keshimur also is a Province inhabited by a people who 
are Idolaters and have a language of their own.* They 
have an astonishing acquaintance with the devilries of 
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enchantment ; insomuch that they make their idols to 
speak. They can also by their sorceries bring on changes 
of weather and produce darkness, and do a number of 
things so extraordinary that no one without seeing them 
would believe them.* Indeed, this country is the very 
original source from which Idolatry has spread abroad.’ 

In this direction you can proceed further till you come 
to the Sea of India. 

The men are brown and lean, but the women, taking 
them as brunettes, are very beautiful. The food of tlie 



Ancient Bud<lh^^t Temple at Fandrcthan in K.'t^htnir. 


people is flesh, an<l milk, and rice. The clime is finely 
tempered, being neither very hot nor ver)^old. There 
are numbers of towns and villages in the country, but also 
forests and desert fracts, and strong passes, so that tlie 
people have no Fe^r of anybody, and keep their inde- 
pendence, with a king of their own to rule and do justice.^ 

; There are in this country Eremites (after the fashion 
of those parts),* who dwell in seclusion and practise great 
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abstinence in eating and drinking. They observe strict 
chastity, and keep from all sins forbidden in their law, so 
that they arc regarded by their own folk as very holy 
per.sons. They live to a very great age.' 

There are also a number of idolatrous abbeys and 
monasteries. [I'lie people of the [)rovincc tlo not kill 
animals nor spill blood ; so if they want to eat meat they 
get the Saracens who dwell among them to play the 
butcher.*] d’hc coral which is carried from our parts 
of the world has a better sale there than in anv other 
country.'^ 

Novy wc will quit this c.oiinrn, and not po any further 
in the same (lirection: for if wc did so wc should enter 
India; and that I do not wish to lio at present. For on 
our return journey I mean to tell you about India, ail in 
regular order, l^et us go back tlicrefore to Badaslian, for 
wc cannot otherwise proceed on our journey. 


Norn I. — I appiehcnd that in this chapter iVFareo represents 
nucltlliibm (wliidi is to lie understood by his expression not 

always, Init usually) as in a ])osition of itreater life and prosperity than 
we ran l)t!li 5 ve it to luive enjoyed in Kashmir at the end of the 13th 
century, and J suppose that his knowledge of it was derived in great part 
from tales of the Mongol and 'I'ibetan Buddhists about its past glories. 

1 know not if the spelling Kesciemur represents any peculiar Mongol 
pronunciation of the name. Plano darpini, probably the first modern 
Kuropean to mention this celebrated region, calls it Casinir (p. 708). 

“The Cashineerians,” says Abul FazI, “have a language of their 
own, but their books are written in the Shanskrit tongue, although the 
character is sometimes Cashmeerian. They write chiefly upon Tooz 
[birch-bark], which is the bark of a tree ; it easily divides into leaves, and 
remains perfect for many years" {Aycen Akher}\ 1 1 , 147), A sketch of 
Kashmiri Granftnar by Mr. Edgeworth will be found in Vol. X. of the 
A. S, and a fuller one by Major I^ech in Vol. XIII. The latter 
says the language is without doubt of Sanscrit origin. 

• 

Note 2. — The Kashmirian conjurors had made a great impression 
on Marco, who had seen them at the Court of the Great Khan, and he 
recurs iti a later chapter to their wcather-sorceries and other enchant- 
ments, when we shall make some remarks. Meanwhile let us'^cite a 
passage from Bernier, already quoted by M. Pauthier. When crossing 
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the Pir Panj^l (the mountain crossed on entering Kashmir from Lahore) 
with the camp of Aurangzfb, he met with ** an old Hermit who had 
dwelt upon the summit of the Pass since the days of Jehangir, and 
whose religion nobody knew, although it was said that he could work 
miracles, and used at his pleasure to produce extraordinary thunder- 
storms, as well as hail, snow, rain, and wind. There was something 
wild in his countenance, and in his long spreading and tangled hoary 
beard. He asked alms fiercely, allowing the travellers to drink from 
earthen cups that he had set out upon a great stone, but signing to 
them to go quickly by without stopping. He scolded those who made 
a noise, ‘ for,’ said he to me (after I had entered his cave and smoothed 
him down with a half rupee which I put in his hand v.ith all humility), 
‘ noise here raises furious storms. Aurangzib has done well in taking 
my advice and prohibiting it. Shah Jahan always did the like. But 
Jahangir once chose to laugh at what I said, and made., his drums and 
trumpets sound ; the consecjuence was he nearly lost his life.’ ” {JStrmer^ 
Amst. ed. 1699, II. 290.) A successor of this hermit was found in the 
same spot by P. Desideri in 1713, and another by Vigne in 1837. 


Note 3. — Though the earliest entrance of Buddhism into 'i'ihet 
was from India Proper, yet Kashmir twice in the history^ of Tibetan 
Buddhism played a most imi)ortant part. It was in Kashmir that was 
- gathered under the patronage of the great King Kanishka, in the cen- 
tury before our era, the Fourth Buddhistic Council, which marks the 
point of separation between Northern and Southern Buddhism, Nu- 
merous missionaries went forth from Kashmir to spread the doctrine 
in Tibet and in Central Asia. Many of the Pandits who laboured at 
the translation of the sacred books into Tibetan were Kashmiris, and 
it was even in Kashmir that severaf of the translations were made. But 
these were not the only circumstances that made Kashmir a holy land 
to the Northern Buddhists. In the end of the ninth century the religion 
was extirpated in Tibet by the Julian of the Lamas, the great persecutor 
I^ngdarma, and when it was restored, a century later, it was from 
Kashmir in particular that fresh mi.ssionaries were procured to reinstruct 
the people in the forgotten Law. (See Koeppen^ II. 12-13, 78 ; /. 
scr. 6, tom. vi. 540.) 

“ The spread of Buddhism to Kashmir is an event of extraordinary 
importance i» the history of that religion. Thenceforward that country 
became a mistress in the Buddhist Doctrine and the head-quarters of a 

paxticular school The influence of Kashmir was very marlfied, 

specially in the sj^read oi Buddhism beyond India. From Kashmir it 
penetrated to Kandahar ajftd Kabul .... and thence over Bactria. .... 
Tibetan Buddhism also had its essential origin from Kashmir • • . . so 
great is the importance of this region in the ^History of Buddhism/ 
{Vassilyev^ DerBuddhismuSyl. ^ . 

It 4 very intelligible how Marco learned from the Mongols and 
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the Lamas with whom he came in* contact to regard Kashmir as the 
very original source from which their Religion had spread abroad.” 'Fhe 
feeling with which they looked to Kashmir must have been nearly the 
same as that with which the Buddhists of Burma look to Ceylon. But 
this feeling towards Kashmir does not I am informed, exist in 
Tibet. The reverence for the holy places has reverted to Bahar and the 
neighbouring “ cradle-lands ” of Buddhism. 

Note 4. — The i>eoi)Ie of Kashmir retain their beauty, but they 
arc morally one of the most degraded races in Asia. Long oppres- 
sion, now under the Lords of Jamu as great as ever, hits no doubt 
aggravated this. Yet it f^ould seem that twelve hundred years ago the 
evil elements were there as well as the beauty. 'J'lie Chinese traveller 
says: “I'heir manners arc light and volatile, their characters effeminate 

and pusillanimous 1 'hey are \ ery handsome, but their natural 

bent is to fraud and trickery’* (7^/*/. II. 167-8). Vigne’s account 

is nearly the same (11. 142-3). 

Note 5.- -In the time of Hwen Thsang, who spent two years sludy-i 
iwg in Kashmir in the first half of the 7th renlurv, though there were " 
many Brahmans in the country, Buddhism was in a nourishing state ; 
there were roo convents with about 5000 monks. In the end of the 
#rth century a King (Hnrshadewa, 1090 1T02) is mentioned excepiwnaliy , 
as a protector of Biuldhisiu. 'I'he su[^position has been intimated abdve-^ 
that Marco’s picture refers to a traditional state of things, but I must 
notice that a like picture is presented in the Chinese account of K^- 
laku’s war. One of the thirty kingdoms subdued by the Mongols was 
“'The kingdom* of f'o (Buddha) called Kishimi, It lies to the N.W. of 
India. There arc to be sc^n the i^en who are counted the successors 
of Shakia; their ancient an d'’ Venerable air recalls the countenance of 
Bodi-dharma as one sees it in pictures. They abstain from wine, and 
content themselves with a gill of rice for their daily food, and are occu- 
pied only ill reciting the prayers and litanie.s of Fo ” JV, AfeL 

Asiat 1 . 179). Abdl Fazl says that on his third visit with Akbar to 
Kashmir he discovered some old men of the religion of Buddha, but 
none of them were Htcrati. The Mis his of whom he speaks as abstaining 
from meat and from female society, as charitable and unfettered by 
traditions, were perhaps a modified remnant of the Buddhist Eremites. 

{ Vie et V.delM T.p, 390 ; Lassen^ III, 709 ; Aycen Akh, HL 15 i.j 

We see from J^ahisiaft that in the 17th century Kai^^ijr con- 
tinued to be a great' Tcsort of Mag‘an mystics and sages Various 
Sects; professing great abstinence, and credited with preternatural fipwera 
And indeed VAnbdry tells us that even in our own day the IKashifmri 
Dervishes are pre-eminent among their Mahomedan btethien for 
secret arts, skill in exojpisms, (Dai. I, 

Si. 0/CentMia, g.} y •. » V ^ 

first precept of the Buddhist Decalofloe.' or Ten QM- 

YOLf L 
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gations of the Religious Body, is not to take life. But animal food is 
not forbidden, though restricted. Indeed it is one of the circumstances 
in the Legendary History of Sakya Muni, which looks as if it must be 
true, that he is related to have aggravated his fatal illness by eating a 
dish of pork set before him by a hospitable goldsmith. Giorgi says the 
butchers in Tibet are looked on as infamous ; and people selling sheep 
or the like will make a show of exacting an assurance that these are 
not to be slaughtered. In Bunna when a British party wanted beef 
the owner of the bullocks would decline to make one over, but would 
point one out that might be shot by the foreigners. 

In Tibetan history it is told of the persecutor L.ang-darma that he 
compelled members of the highest orders of the clergy to become 
hunters and butchers. A Chinese collection of ei)igrams, dating from 
the 9th century, gives a facetious last of Incongruous Conditions^ among 
which we find a poor Parsi, a sick Physician, a fat Brieve, a Teacher who 
does not know his letters, and a Butcher who^ reads the Scriptures (of 
Buddhism) ! (Al/h. Tib. 445 ; Koeppen., I. 74 ; N. and Q., C. and J. 

in. 34.; 

Note 7 .~ -Coral is still a very popular adornment in the Himalayan 
countries. The Merchant Tavernier says the people to the north of 
the Great Mogul’s territories, and in the mountains of Assam and 1 ib<J|l 
were the greatest purchasers of coral. (TV. in India^ Bk. II. ch. xxiii.) 


chaptp:k xxxii. 


Of the Great River of Badashan. 

In leaving Badashan you ride twelve days between east 
and north-east, ascending a river that runs through land 
belonging to a brother of the Prince of Badashan, and con- 
taining a good many towns and villages and scattered habi- 
tations. The people are Mahommeta'ns, and valiant in war. 
At the end of those twelve days you come to a province 
of no great size,, extending indeed no' more than three 
days* journey in anyMirection, and this is calj^d Vokhan. 

people worship'Mahommet, and they have a peculiar 
lao^age. They are gallant soldiers, and they have a chief 
whom they call Nonk, which is as much as to say CoutU^ 
and they are liegemen to the Prince of Badashan.' 



Chap. XXXII. THE GREAT RIVER OF BADASHAN. l6j 

There are numbers of wild beasts of all sorts in this 
region. And when you leave this little country, and ride 
three days north-east, always among mountains, you get 
to such a height that ’tis said to be the highest place in 
the world ! And when you have got to this height you 
find [a great lake between two mountains, and out of it] 
a fine river running through a |)lain clothed with the finest 
pasture in the world ; insomuch that a lean beast there will 
fatten to your heart's content in ten days. There are great 
numbers of all kinds of wild beasts ; among others, wild 
sheep of great size, whose horns are good six palms in 
length. From these horns'the shepherds make great bowls 
to cat from, and thet" use the horns also to enclose folds for 
their cattle at night. [Messer Marco was told also that the 
vfolves were numerous, and killed many of those w ild sheep. 
Hence cjuantitics of their horns and bones were found, 
and these were made into great heaps by the way-side, in 
order to guide travellers when snow was on the ground.] 

The I^lain is called Pa mi hr, and voii ride across it for 
twelve days together, finding nothing but a desert w’ithout 
habitations- or any green thing, so that travellers are obliged 
to carry with them whatever they hate need of. The 
region is so lofty and cold that you do nor even see any 
birds dying. Anti I must notice also that because of this 
great cold, fire does not burn so brightly, nor give out so 
much heat as usual, nor docs it cook food so effectually.* 

Now, if we go on with our journey towards the east- 
north-east, we travel a good forty days, continually passing 
over mountains and hills, or through valleys, and crossing 
many rivers and tracts of wilderness. And in all this way 
you find neither habitation of matt, nor any green thing, 
but must carry with you wliatever “you require. The 
country is called Bolor. The- people dwell hig^ up in 
the mountains, and are savage idolaters, living only by the 
chase, and clothing themselves in the skins of beasts. 
are in truth an evil race.? 
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Note 1. — ^The river along which Marco travels from Badal^han is 
no doubt the upper stream of theOxiis, known locally as th|lParija, 
along which Wood also travelled. It is true that the river is ^it<^ched 
from Badakhshan Proper by ascending another river (the Var^j) and 
crossing the Pass of Ishkashm (10,000 ft), but in the brief style of our 
narrative we must expect such condensation. 

Wakhan was restored to geography by Macartney, in the able map 
which he .compiled for Elphinstone’s Caubul^ and it has been made 
known more accurately b^ Wood's journey through it. It embraces the 
Panja valley above Ishkashm and some tributary Dardhs or Vales, 
Wood estimated the total popualtion of the province at only looo souls, 
though it might be capable of supporting 5000. H^sawdt, however, in 
the depth of winter. As to the peculiar language see note 1, qh. xxix. 

We appear to see in the indications of this paragraph precisely the 
same system of government that now prevails in the Oxus valleys. The 
central districts of Faizabad and Jerm were, before the late Afelian 
conquest, under the immediate administration of Mir Jahdnddr Shih, 
the Prince of Badakhshan, whilst fifteen other districts, such as Kishn^ 
Rustdky Shighndn^ Jshkdshm^ Wakhdn^ were dependencies '‘held by 
the relations of the Mir^ or hereditary rulers, on a feudal tenure, con* 
ditional on fidelity and military service in time of need, the holders 
possessing supreme authority in their respective territories, and paying 
little or no tribute to the paramount power." {Pandit ManphuL) The 
first part of the valley of which Marco speiiks as belonging to a brother 
of the Prince may correspond to Ishkashm ; the second, Wakhan, seems 
to have had a hereditary ruler ; but both were vassals of tlie Prince of 
Badakhshan, and therefore are styled Counts^ not kings ox^Selpieurs, 

The native title which Marco gives a6 the equivalent of Count is 
remarkable. Non or None^ as it is variously written in the texts, would 
in French form represent Nono in Italian. Pauthier refers this title to 
the ‘‘ Pa<hXidin^ (or nano) PaoP which figures as the style of Kanerkes in 
the Indo-Scythic coinage. BurWilson {Ariana Antigua, p. 358) inter* 
prets Raonano as most probably a genitive plural of Rao, whilst the 
whole inscription answers precisely to the Greek one BASIAEYS BA- 
2 IAEQN KANHPKOY which is found on other coins of the same prince. 
Gen. Cunningham, a very competent authority, adheres to this view and 
writes : ^ I do'not think None or Non can have any connection with the 
Nana of the coirils.” 

We find in the published Timur's Institutes (p. 329) “the Beglerbegs, 
the Amfrs, and the NunidnP If the last word were a genuine term we 
might be satisfied to regard it as the plural of Polo’s None, But it is 
probably an error for Ndlndn^ NtUft or Noydn being a prince of the 
Mood in Mongol. 

; , it is remarkable, however, that Nono (said to signify younger,*^ or 
leiNBer) is in Tibet the title given to a younger brother, deputy, or sub- 
prince. In Cunningham’s Zadqh (259), we read: ^^Nenm is 
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the usual term of i^peot which is used in addressing any young nian of 
the higher ranks, and when pre^eil^to JSMM it lueans the youhger or 
deputy minister, lioorctoft (I. p. 334-S) gives the term without the 
tide, as the usual designation of the deputy minister, just asive should 
say ^ the deputy/ instead of * the deputy diairmaif.’ ” And again (p. 352) : 
“ JVhf-m is the title given to a younger brother. Nono Sungnam was the 
younger brother of Chang Rapht^n the- Kahlon of Bazgo.’* There is a 
sli||ht error in the reference to Moorcroft; for though the latter speaks 
of the Nutm-Khalun^ I cannot find that he uses Niina simply (see I. 

253, 334). But I have recently encountered the word used 
indepehdently, and precisely in Marco's application of it. An old friend 
in speaking rff a journey that be had made in our I'ibetan provinces, 
said ii^cidentally that he ha<l accompanied the commissioner ///«? in- 
stalUiHon of a nm Nono (I think in Spiti). The term liere corresponds 
so precisely with the explanatioa vvhir.h Marco gives of None as a CoUnt 
subject to a superior sovereign, that it is difficult to regard the coinci- 
dence as accidental. 'The Ynechi or Tndo-Scyths who long ruled the 
Oxus countries are said to have been of 'Tibetan origin. C'an this title 
have been a trace of their rule ? Or is it rather Intlian ? for Gen. Cun- 
ningham writes to me that he regards the woni as ‘‘the same as the 
Hindi NanntY (<ju, of ]. )^]iakespoar, ‘*suj.dl, diminutive”?)* 

Norr: 2. --This chnj.'lcr is one of the most interesting in the book, 
and contains one of its most splendid anticipations (d* modern explortv 
tion, whiKi conversely Captain John \Vo<;d*^ nanative presents the most 
brilliant ronfmiiation in clef ih ot Marc‘‘j'> narraliw. 

We have very old lehtimony to tlio recognition of ihc great altiuuk 
of the Tiaieau of Tamkr {iju’ name vvhi< h Man o give^ it and which ii 
still retains), and to the cxistenc e of the lake upon its surface* The 
Chinese pilgrims Hwui Seng an-.l Sung Yun, who ]*assed this way, a.i> 
5itS, inform us that these high lands of the 'Tsung lang were commonl} 
said to be midway between heaven^and earth. The more celebrated 
Hwen 'Thsang, who rame thi> way nearly 120 \cars later (about 644) or 
his return to China, “alter i rosdng the mountaiiis ibr^7oo //, arrived at 
the valley of I\wiUo (Tamer). This valley is 1000 ii (about -200 
from east to w^est, and 100 H (20 m.) from north to souths aud .U^ 
between two snowy ranges in the centre of the Tsung* Ling mount^lte 
The traveller is annoyed by sudden gusts of wind, and the snow-d|^ 
never cease, spring or summer. As the soil is almost constantly ^ 
you see but a few miserable plants, ami no crops can live, ^^]le whole 
tract is but a dreary waste, without a trac^ of human 
middle of the valley is a great lake 300 // (60 m.) to Vest, and 

500 U from north to south. Tfils stands in the ce^^g of Jambudwim 
(the Buddhist oJkov/*^) op a plateau of prodigio^'elevatipn. An end- 
less variety of creatures peoples its waters. yo„ hear the murmur 

and clash of its wavps you thi(i you are limning to the noisy hum of a 
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great market in which vast crowds of people are mingling in excitement 
. . . The lake discharges to the west, and a river runs out of if in that 
direction and joins the Pofsu (Oxus). , . . The lake likewise discharges 
to the east, and a great river runs out, which flows eastward to the 
western frontier of Kiesha (Kashgar) where it joins the river Sita, and 
runs eastward with it into the sea,” The story of an eastern outflow 
from the lake is no doubt legend, connected with an ancient Hindu 
belief (see Cathay^ p. 347), but Burnes in modern times heard much the 
same story. 

“After quitting the (frozen) surface of the river,” says Wood, “we 
. . . ascended a low hill which apparently bounded the valley to the 
eastward. On surn^nting this, at 3 p.m. of the iqth February, 1838, 
we stood, to use a native expression, upon the Bdm 4 ~Duniah or ‘ Roof 
of the World/ while before us lay stretched a noble, but frozen sheet of 
water, from whose western end issued, the infant river of the Oxus, 
This fine lake (Sirikul) lies in the form of a crescent, about 14 miles long 
from east to west, by an average breadth of one mile. On three sides 
it is bordered by swelling hills about 500 feet high, while along its 
southern bank they rise into mountains 3500 feet above the lake, of 
19,000 feet above the sea, and covered with perpetual snow, from which 
never-failing source the lake is supplied. ... Its elevation, measured 
by the temperature of boiling water, is 1 5,600 feet.” 

The absence of birds, noticed by Marco, probably shows that he 
passed very late or early in the season. Hwen Thsang, we see, gives a 
different account ; Wood was there in winter, but heard that in summer 
the lake swarmed with water-fowl. 

The Pamer Steppe was crossed by Benedict Goes late inahp autumn 
of 1603, and the narrative speaks of the grgit cold and desolation, and 
the difficulty of breathing. We have also an abstract of the journey of 
Abdul Mejid, a British agent, who passed Parner on his way to Kokan 
in 1861 : — “ Fourteen weary days were occupied in crossing the steppe ; 
the marches were long, depending on uncertain supplies of grass and 
water, which sometimes wholly failed them ; food for man and beast 
had to be carried with the party, for not a trace of human habitation is 
to be met with in those inhospitable wilds. . . . Ihe steppe is inter- 
spersed with tamarisk jungle and the wild willow, and in the summer 
with tracts of high grass.” (Neumann^ Pilgerfahrten Buddh. Priester^ p. 

V, et V. de il, T. 271-2 ; Woody 354 ; Proc, G. />., X. 150). 

We may observe that Severteof asserts Pamer to be a generic term, 
applied to all high plat^ux in the Thian Shan. 

Wood^^aks of the ntynerous wolves in this region. And the great 
sheep is thatl<r«q^y^ Blyth, in honour’ of our traveller, has given the 
name of Ovis Poi^R pair of horns, sent by Wood to the Royal Asiatic 
ScNd^ty, attd of wh^l^ representation is given below, affords the follow- 
ilig4inlettsions ; — one horn on the curve, 4 feet 8 inches j round 
the 14J inches; dista^c of tips apart 3 feet 9 inches. This sheeps 
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appears to be the same as the JlasSf of which Burnes heard that the 
horns were so big that a man could not lift a pair, and that foxes bred 
in tliem ; also that the carcase formed a load for two horses. Wood 
says that these horns supply shoes for the Kirghiz horses, and also a 
good substitute for stirrup-irons. “ We saw numbers of horns strewed 
about in every direction, the spoils of the Kirghiz hunter. Some of 
these were of an astonishingly large size, and belonged to an animal of a 
species between a goat and a sheep, inhabiting the steppes of Pamir. 
The ends cf the horns projecting aboi^e the simv often indicated the direction 
of the road; and wherever they were heaped in large quantities and 
disposed in a semicircle, there our escort recognized the site of a Kir« 
ghiz summer encampment. ... We came in sight of a rough-looking 
building, decked out with the horns of the wild shee[), and all but buried 
amongst the snow. It was a Kirghiz burying-ground.'’ (pp. 340, 350, 
353 -) 

In 1S67 this great ,shce}> \vas shot by AL Severtsof on the Plateau 
of Aksai in the western Thianshan. He reports thrso animals to go in 
great herds, and l(j be verv difficult to kill. However he liroiight back 



two s}>oi iincns. { in- Worn is \Uc nurthein limit ot 

the spct'ic's. Sc\cris‘'7r ihar the enenn^'' ll»c Ovis Poli are 

tlic wolves. 

As to tlie i)asture. 'hdnk(»\\skt laar*! ih/it “the prasturage oi Pamir 
is so luxuriant and nutritious, tiiat if liorsCs arc leit on it lor n>ore than 
forty day.s they die of repletion’’ (I. 420* And WockI : 'The grass of 
Pamer, they toll you, is so rich that a sorry horse is here brought into 
good comlilion in less than twenty days ; and its nourishing qualities are 
evidenced in the productiveness of their ewes, which almost invariably 
bring forth two Iambs at a birth ” (p. 365), 

With regard to the efteot upon fire ascribed tp^he great cold/" 
Ramusio’s version inserts the expression of Hnato per miracolo^' 

it was asserted to him as a wonderful circumstance.” And Humboldt 
thinks it so strange Uut Marco should not liave observed this personally 
that he doubts whether Polo himself passed tlte Pamer. “ Howvis il^hat 
he does not say that he hjptself seen how the flames disperse and 
leap alH)Ut, as I myself haw so often exj^erienced at similar altitudes in 
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ijC{nt. Awt, Gsnii. . , . , , , , 

^ySiili TO^ hmgia dor dot «zi$tiA the^old lext^it^' 
iptieiiwlatioa nldJlieating tj^t 

‘£(ajoif i$ontgotn.en^, R.E., of tpo rndHaa ^h^ivdiO'^ 

|)a«tec(^ moire time nearer the heavens than any nu^ 
lowing note on this passage : “ What >Iar(o f’wrf'jayft ■»• ' 

^eat attitudes not cooking so efil»otaaIIy,a& afv^ti.petfKllyd^nrect as 
‘ fer as anything mUf^ wncerne^ hut I *doabtJ!f it »s as to tteythSag 
* Yoatitd. , The want -dr iinghtnes^ m a fire, at gtoat altitudes is ! thijdt 
altogether attdbuthble to the poorness' of the fuel, wbidi consists of 
either smaQ sticks or bits Of roots, o|: c^^ar‘£oli't 4 dut^, all of which |^e 
out a good deal of smoke, more th*e lattet if not quite dry ; 

but I have often seen a capital blaze fiiade with the a^ols when per> 
/ectly dty. As to 'cooking, we fonfid “tiutt rice, 5/^, and potatoes would 
never«softeil. properly, no matter how long'^they were boiled. This of 
course was due to the bodipgiximt beipg only from x^<f to tSo®. Our 
tea, moreover, suffored ftomrithosdme cause, .and was never good when 
we wjsre over 15,000 feet This Was Vpry marked. Some of my natives 
made drqadfii] compla|nts about the rice and ddl that, the/ got from the 
village-heads in the valleys and vowed thaf ttey only, gave them what 
was. vejy old and hard, as tiiey could not so^tefPit !” 

Not 4 3. — According to Gen. Cunninid^m the Tibetan kingdom of 
Bald is called Balor by the Oarde ofiGHg^t, and the same high autlftrity 
Considers Balti to be the /VZ/r/tf or Bojor of Hwen Thsang, and the 
Bolor of Polo. , I cannot concur as to the latter, Plough 'jm' possibly 
(as indeed Gen. Cunningham seems to intiipdte)'J^e term Bofor had at 
one time an exteasiott which include^ botl^ &Ui ai^d the motmtaiim 
odjoiiring Batftet, Som^ cofrpboration of jihif^sug&afted'/iide lAt^iooi 
of th^"^ teito is fcpid in the acenunt whi^ the fAmik s^ woA 

written i)i Eattpto Turkestan m. dtn- i6d»''«|si^iyy.gWs 
'(Balaut or Bolor) ; “ It iaa c^ntry with few levsl spots. ^ M mar^ ctr^ 
(biitsof feor months* march. Ifie oil Itnshgar 

god Varkapd ; it has BadakhsW IQ ttto iwirth, Kafiid apd 

Iksslindiif to top south^ Also in a Pttshtu.i|M3i^ centtuy, 

transla|ad'^ Raverty, We find- the mouatahis — 



^ noitoera botftidaiy of ^wat. But ^to j|jif 

doubt tbebxis^nce^of a /Rircnad small n^iftu^tain.iMnto 
Boidr ^rhapsn refic'of top e:ttensitoi jifiiii alluded toV^^tmiedlsl^ 
of l^ef.', ThiA acitordjpg to V. Skjfaqittt is 

a geographio^ltoitkm in ton 
toappeartcln toe 

*•*. .. . - ThesSPlsst I 

'^ouE me^i, mapi 










east of Jki(^khs£ian,'ai 
in 174^, « 30,000 &miSeil 



as situat^ to 1 ^ , 

^ containmg, when it snt>mitte(l to the 
This of course could not be Bald. Ano^‘“ 


' .extract speaks o£ iho Iw/urh (Bolor?) people as a j^e 

Matelhedans west of Yarkand, who live in a very uncivilized state wiih^iii^ 
oirbooks or writing, hot hnderstatiding the language of other Maho- 
medans, and dwelling pell-mell, .men and women, like herds of cattle. 
This probably refers to the Kirghiz. 

'The J, A, S, Bengal^ for 1853 (Vol. XXII.), contains extracts from 
the diary of a Mr. Gardner in those central regions of Asia, These 
read more like the memoranda of a dyspeptic dream than anything else, 
and the only passage I can find illustrative of our traveller is the follow- 
ing ; the region alluded to roust be in or near the Bolor country, for it is 
described as lying twenty days south-west of Kashgar : ^ The Akaas 
are short, stout, and hardy ; but few Mahoniedans; except the tribe 
Oojuem near Audejan ; women not handsome ; dress, skins. The Keia^ 
tribe live in caves on the highest peaks, subsist by hunting, keep no 
flocks, said to bo anthrof)Ophagous, lait have iiandvSome women j eat , 
their flesh raw’' (p. 2 (>5 ; Bi/rrijis BluJ. III. 316, 42 t, to'. ; Ladak^ 34, 
45, 47 : ^fag. L 92, 907; ;AvV. A E.\f, IT. 475 ? XIV. 49 ^ > 

/. /-/. .V. y>, XXXI, 2 7(/ ; C/iin. AcA’c iX. 129). 


CHAPTKK XXXUT 
or i H L Ki *\i ui r w \u. 

Cascaii is a region lying between nortii-east and east, 
and constitiiteil a kingdom in iormcr days, l)iit now, i|: is 
subjecitto the Great Kaan. I’hyieople worship Mahonu^. ’ 
There are a good number or towns and villages, bht ..the . 
greatest and finest is Cascar itself. The inhabitaats livc. b^? 
trade and handicrafts ; they have beautiftU gardens aiid; 
vineyards, and fine estates, and grow a great deal of cdttbfi. 
From this country many merchants go forth abodt the 
world on trading journeys. The natives are a Wretched 
niggardly set of people,?, they eat and drink in mismhle- 
fkshion. There are in fhe cotjnoy ipany;N^orian Chfisfian# 
who have churchessnf own. The people of the country 
have k’ |)ecuUaf langq|jj^ ^ends for five 

journey 
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Note L — It would seem that Polo’s party, instead of cros^lg the 
Btmer from west to east, and then descending by the rugged ooustiy 
above Yarkand upon that city (as Benedict Goes did), travelled, north 
in the length of the steppe for twelve days, probably following so far 
-the route of Abdul Mejid in our day, and then descended upon Kashuar. 

The name of this city is generally pronounced by the people, as 
'Izzat Ullah tells us, Kdsh^r. Goes also spells it Cascar. 

It is not easy to understand how Kashgar should have been subject 
to the Great Kaan, except in the sense in which all territories under 
Mongol rule owed him homage. Yarkand Polo acknowledges to have 
belonged to Kaidu, and the boundary between Kaidu’s territory and the 
Kaan’s lay between Karashahar and Kamul, much further east. 

Kashgar was at this time a metropolitan See of the Nestorian 
Church. (Cathay, &c., 275, ccxlv.) 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ok thk Grkat CtTV ok Sam.\r<;an. 

Samar CAN is a great and noble city towards the north-west, 
inhabited by both Christians and Saracens, who are subject 
to the Great Kaan’s nephew, Caidou by name ; he is how 
ever, at bitter enmity with the Kaan.' 1 will tell you 
of a great marvel that happened at this city. 

It is not a great while ago that Sigatay, own brother 
to the Great Kaan, who was Lord of this country and of 
many an one besides, becadffe a Christian.* The Christians 
rejoiced greatly at this, and they built a great church in the 
city, in honour of John the Baptist ; and by his name the 
church was called. And they took a very fine stone which 
belonged to the Saracens, and placed it as the pedestal of 
a column in the middle of the Church, supporting the roof. 
It came to pass, hpwever, that Sigatay died. Now the 
Saracens were full of rancour about that stone that had 
been i^eirs, and which had been set up in the churcli of the 
Cll^sfians ; land when they saw that the Prince was dead, 
th^ laid one to another that now was the time to get back 
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Marco evidently never was at Samarkand, though doabtie 4 ' it--w^ 
visited by his Father and Uncle on their first journey, whtm know 
they were long at Bokhara. Having therefore little to say desct^dve bf 
a city he had not seen, he tells us a story : — * 

“ So geographers, in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, * 

And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.” 

As regards the Christians of Samarkand, who figure in the following 
story, we may note that the city had been one of the Metropolitan Sees 
of the Nestorian Church since the beginning of the 8th century, and had 
been a bishopric perhaps two centuries earlier. Prince Sempad, High 
Constable of Armenia, in a letter written from Samarkand in 1246 or 
1247, mentions several circumstances illustrative of the state of things 
indicated in this story : “I tell you that we have found many Christians 
scattered all over the East, and many fine churches, lofty, ancient, and 
of good architecture, which have been spoiled by the Turks. Hence, 
the Christians of this country came to the presence of the reigning Kahn’s 
grandfather (ie, Chinghiz) ; he received them most honourably, and 
granted them liberty of worship, and issued orders to prevent their 
having anyjust cause of complaint by word ordeed. And so the Saracens^ 
who used to treat them with contempt^ have nmv the like treatment in double 
measurer 

Shortly after Marco’s time, viz. in 1328, I'homas of Mancasola, a 
Dominican, who had come from Samarkand with a Mission to the Pope 
(John XXII.) from Ilchigadai Khan of Chagatai, was appointed Latin 
Bishop of that city. {Mosheim^ p. no, &c. ; Cathay^ p. 19^.) 

Note 2. — Chagatai, here called Sigatay, was Uncle, not Brother, to 
• the Great Kaan (Kublai). Nor was Kaidu either Chagatai’s son or 
Kublai’s nephew, as Marco here and elsewhere represents him to be (sec 
Book IV. ch. i,). The term used to describe Chagatai’s relationship is 
frlre charnel^ which excludes ambiguity, cousinship or the like (such 
as is expressed by the Italian fratello cugino)^ and corresponds I believe 
to the brother german of Scotch law documents. . 

Note 3 . — One might say, these things be an allegory ! We take the 
fine stone that belongs to the Saracens (or Papists) to build dur church 
on, but the day of reckoning comes at last, and our (Protestant) Christians 
are afraid that the Church will come abont their ears. May it stand, 
and better than that of Samarkand has done I 

There is a story somei^hat like this in D’Herbelo^ about the 
Heretics carrying oflf the Black Stone from Mecca, and 
after to bring it back across tlie breadth of Arabia ; 
00 whkjb occasion the stone conducted itself in a miraculous manner. 

\\ ' is a remarkable S{tone at Sama{kand, the or .Ot^n : : 



Clis. jdcxv.-vi. provinces of yarcan and cotan. 

■l' . 1 

Stone, on whidi Timur’s throne was set. Tradition says it was brought ; 
by him from Bnisa {iSo cubic feet of it 1) but tradition may be wrong 
(see VdmUr^s TSm/ds, p. aofi). 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

. Of the Province of Yarcan. 

Yarcan is a province five days’ journey in extent. The 
people follow the Law of Mahommet, but there are also 
Nestorian and Jacobite Christians. They are subject to the 
same Prince that I mentioned, the Great Kaan’s nephew. 
They have plenty of everything [particularly of cotton. 
The inhabitant.s uj-e also great craiVsraen, but a large pro- 
portion of them have swoin legs, and great crops at the 
throat, which arisi.s fr(>m some qa.'ilky in their drinking- 
water]. As there is nothing else worth felling w'c may 
pass on.' 


Note or \ .'uke!'. r.i-eUi- tn I'c !hc ^enrrt! prominriation 

of the name to this day, thoiyii ae wnr,- ^ ak-k^mi, 

Mir’lz/al bilah in modem <'avs .spo.rks r-f the (ai-v.dence of goitre 
at Yarkand. And iNlr, Sh.nv i. norms im. rha. dnimg Iris recent visit to 
Yarkand he had munciuus .-ip[»!ir.itions tin iodine as a rentedy for that 
(h.sea.se. The therrry which c(mne?i-i', it uiih the close atmosphere 
of valleys will not hold at Varkarni. (/ N, .L .V.j VIl. 303.) 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Of a Province cai.i.f.u Cotan. 

Cotan is a province lying bettyeen north-east and east, 
and is eight days’ journey in length. The people are subject 
to the Great Kaan« and ^e ^ worshippers of Mahommet.* 
There are nuracrous^ the country, but 
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Cotan, the capital, is the most noble of all, and gi^3 ita 
name to the kingdom. Everything is to be had there 
in plenty, including abundance of cotton [with flax, l&mp; 
wheat, wine, and the like]. The people have vineyards and 
gardens and estates. They live by commerce and manu> 
factures, and are no soldiers.* 


Note 1, — ^^Aourent Mahommet^ Though this is Marco’s usual 
formula to define Mahomedans, we can scarcely suppose that he meant 
it literally. But in other cases it was very literally interpreted. Thus 
in Baudouin de Sehourg^ the Dame de Pontieu, a passionate lady who 
renounces her faith before Saladin^ says : — 

‘ Et je renoie Dieu et le povoir qu’il a, 

Et Marie sa M^re qu’on dist que le porta ! 

Mahoni voel (Wtircr^ aportez-le-moi cha ! ’ 

* * * * Li Soudans commanda 

Qd on aportast ATahom ; et cclle V aoura ,^* — I. p. 72. 

And this notion gave rise fo the use of Maw met for an idol in general ; 
whilst from the MaJwmmerie or place of Islamite worship the name of 
mummery came to be applied to idolatrous or unmeaning rituals ; 
very unjust etymologies. Thus of mosques in Richard Cutur de Lion : — 

Kyrkes they made of Crystene I.awe, 

And her Afawmefies lete downe drawe/’ — IVeber^ IT. 7j8. 

So Correa calls a golden idol, which was taken by Da Cama in a ship of 
Calicut, “ an image of Mahomed ” (37a). Don Quixote too, who ought 
to have known better, cites with admiration the feat of RinaUlo in 
cariying off, in spite of forty Moors, a golden image of Mahomed. 

Note 2 . — 800 // (160 miles) east of Chokiuka or Yarkand, Hwen 
Thsang comes to Kiustanna (Kust 4 na) or Kho tan. “ The country 
chiefly consists of plains covered Wfth stones and sand. The remainder 
however, is favourable to agriculture and produces everything abundantly. 
From this country are got woollen carpets, fine felts, well woven taffetas, 
white and black jade.” Chinese authors of the loth century speak of 
the abundant grapes and excellent wine of Khotan. 

llchi, the modem capital, was visited by Mr. Johnson of the Indian 
Survey in 1865. The country, after the revolt against the Chinese in 
1863, came first under the rule of Habib>uUah, an aged chief calling 
jfaaiuBelf Khdn Bddshah of Khotan ; and since the defeat and death of 
;chlef about 1867, it has formed a part of the kingdom of Ya’kdb 
which now embraces the whole basin of Eastern 
(p Xarashahr. 



Chap. XXXVII. TIJE OF PEIN. I7|^? 

Mr. Johnson says : ‘^The chief grains of the country are Indian com; 
wheat, barley of two kinds, kinds of hckus)^ buckwheat 

and rice, all of which ate superior to the Indian grains, and are of 
a very fine quality. .... I'he country is certainly superior to India, 
and “in every respect equal to Kashmir, over which it has the advantage 
of being less humid, and consequeiitiy better suited to the growth of 
fruits. Olives (?), pears, apples, peaches, apricots, mulberries, grapes, 
currants, and melons, all exceedingly large in size and of a delicious 

flavour, are produced in great variety and abundance Cotton of 

valuable quality, and raw silk are produced in very large quantities,” 

Mr. Johnson reports the whole country to be rich in soil, and very 
much under-peopled. Ilchi the capital has a population of about 
40,000, and is a great place for manufactures. The chief articles pro- 
duced are silks, felts, carpets (both silk and woollen), coarse cotton 
cloths, and pa])er from the niuj berry fi])re, 'Phe people are strict 
Mahomedans and speak a lurki dialect Both sexes are good-looking, 
with a slightly 'Tartar <‘asi of counienaju'e, ( V. et l\ dc IT. T. 278 ; 

/^i WusaT II d(‘ la l\ dc Khofan^ ; Chin. HcTos. LV. 12S; J. R.G. S. 
X*XX\ IL U 


1, (I A 1’ ri. k \ X \ i 1 

^ .i t lU : T) 

Pkin is a {)ro\i}ur ti\c ‘mv*, tn l\ing between east 

anti north-cast. I'hv jK^plo an- uorshippers Mahommet, 
and subjects of the Great Kaan. T iiere are a good number 
of towns and villages, but the most noble is Fi5r\> the 
capital of the kingdom.' llicrc arc rivers in this country, 
in which quantities of Jasper and Chaicedony are founcL* 
The people have j>ienty of all products, including cotton. 
They live by manufactures and trade. But they have 
a custom that I must relate. If the husband of any woman 
go away upon a journey and remain a\^y for more than ao 
days, as soon as that term is past the woman may marry 
another man, and the husband also may then marry whom 
he pleases.^ 

I sliould tell you that all the provinces that I have been 



4||)itaKing of, from Cascar fbrwarc^ f to 

•mtntkm £as far as the dty of Lop3 hdong to' Otpa.i' 
TwRKBt. • ' . 


Note.I. — ^There have been considerable differences of opinion to 
where Pein is to be sought. ’ JL ^ 

“ In old times,” says rthe ^ travellers used to go firotti 

Khotan to Cathay in 14 (?) days, aud found tQwns and villages all along 
the road, so that there was no need to -travel in caravans. Jn later days 
the fear of the Kalmaks caused this line to, be abandoned, and the Cir- 
cuitous one occupied 100 days.” This directer route between Khotan 
and China appears to have been/olIoweAby Fahian on his way to India ; 
by Hwen Thsang on his way back j and by Shah Rukh's ambassadors 
on their return from China in 1421.- The maht question as to Polo's 
route is whether he took this, or the circuitous route alluded to in Che 
extract just quot|A . The^Jatter appears to hftve gone north from Kho- 
tan,. cn^aed the:Tarimgol, and frillcn into the Toad along, the base of 
thtf Thian Shaft, eventually crossing the Desert southward from Kamul 
‘ Ma^en is here very ,vagufi4 Nemnann would seem to prefer the 
southern route by his suggested identification of Charchan with CAira 
east of Khotan, were It not that he had just before identified Pein with 
Pijdn\ some 700 piiles to the N.E. of ChiVa,* Sue$ random zigzag 


geography is of no aid or value. Murray suggested that Pein was the 
Bat of our maps, a town and district of Eastern i?urkestar lying about 
350 miles nearly due north of Ilchi, near the foot of the, Tjiian Shan. 
He also identified the Charchan of the Allowing chapter witli Kard^ 
skahr^ and thus assigned to Polo what we have spoken of as the northern 
or circuitous route. This scheme has been followed by Pauthier. 

Several circumstances had led me to doubt this view. First (though 
on this I lay little stress), we go on upon the old bearing of E.N.E. 
There is no indicStion of a change to due north such as would be in- 
^oXveef in tho journey to &u. Next, we have no ground that I con 


fi^befievingthat the rivers flowing south from the Thiati^J^ban 

ue. Jade. This is the product of riveis flowiM the 

Hxm Lun and IS^^Jorum. Professor also nas me 

with a note, in which he expresses a stronj^'^eion 
^‘must have existed on the way from W 

Khotan Deria (Itiver), a road which is «fvetr^/|ioa£ 

Polo speaks of coHon growing in Pe^'^^^'^knoif 
c^n begins to grow only south of Aksi^.'iiiid* Sai 
of the Sia: Tdwns^ of 
, Johnson’s Report of hia 

as to the portion 
fi>UoWed a direct route from 



‘C!lja,1^XX?CV^K ^8^ 0%-tEIN. 

i4te Lop, P^' 4 ik^| l^te fitfcte vi^s identical witli ftuA^^ ^ 
wliich was the &t^% ttwen Thaw^ on his return China 

after quitting Khotaat* ahd which lay 300 4' «ast of the latter city. The 
followed by Si Ifartin in his mupji puts Fima west of Khotan^ 
but this is quite inconsistent both with’ the direction of the returning 
pilgrims' route, and with other notices- of Pima quoted m R«^musat’s 
History of Khotan. These place Pima 330 h to the eastward of 
Khotnuy^n the banks of a rivet" flowing from the east and entering the 
Sandy Desert Johnson found Khotan nfe with stones of former cities 
overwhelmed by the shifting sands of ihe Desert, and these sands appear 
to have been advancing for ages ; for far to the north-east of Pima, 
even in the 7th century, were to be found the deserted and ruined cities 
of the ancient kingdoms of Tuhok and Shemathona. “ Where anciently 
were the seats of flourishing cities and prt>s}>erous communities/^ says a 
Chinese author, speaking of this region, “ is nothmtj; now to be seen hut 
a vast desert, all has been binied m the sinds, and the wild camel is 
hunted on those and plains/' 

Pima cannot have becafir fiom Alua, Msjtcd bv Johnson, if it were 
not practicall) idcnticil therewith. Ihu is i town <>i 7000 hou^^es lying 
cast of lie hi, and about 69 miles distant Ikmo it 1 lie mad toi the 
most part lies through a high!) cultivated md nriirdel country, ft inked 
by the sand> deseit at 3 or i imlcs to the kit 

( r it E \IV t77 r (f r y // / 2 c S // Jt la Ule de 
KhoLn^ 05 6() , Klltp laid Hist p t'' \ 


Nun 2 '1 he Jtisjiei and i l*i it ionv ; >ur ui* > 1 iit ]>iobnbly only 

varieties of the semi prec t(>u» mu ci d ivdk i )V ns ooiiulolv huit^ by the 
C Inntsc Yu tht 1 ru UuK ^ / v tl . ^ 

last IS no doubt tho sum wthc Huh Ti/rn? «nd tucNiort 
Ihe Greek Jaspis >v »s in u iht> at<.oahf ^ to Mt K' 'y, a gteen 


c edony 

The Jade of Juikc'.tin 1^ (bictlv «]oi.v<d hon w utr lolkd boulders 
fished up by clivers m the rivers of kihU 1 1, Imt it is ds") got from uunes 
in the Karakorum range. ‘-Some of tiie I uie si vs Innkowski, 
as white as snow, some clnk gKui, hkc th< most jjeiuulul emerald (?) 
4|hers yellow, \ermihon, and jct black I’lio \ irc^t and mos** esteenied 
varieties aie the white speckled with led, ind the green veined wilJv 
gold" (I. 39s). The Jade of Khouu appcirs to be first mentioned by 
C^mese authors m the time of the Han Dynast) under Wuti (b^c 140- 
86). In A.p. 541 an image of Buddha s<'ulptured m Jade was &ent as 
m from Khotan; and ra 633 the pioccss of ftshing for tl^e , 

pmteriaf ^ KhWnh as practised down to mO(|!wn 1 ^ 

h The of Jade or Yu from 

ttve ihe ^ame of or Jatte Gate " to the folk- 

Silfiri thb direction o*i extreme NW. of 



17 ® i^AKco 

Shachau and Snphau. (If, de la ff de , 2, 2$; see 

J. R. G, S. XXXVL 165, and Cathay^ X30, 5^4 ; IL 

Note 3.— Possibly this may refer to the custom of tempora|y^ mar^ 
riages which seems to prevail in most « towns ^ Centra! Asia which 4r6 
the halting-places of caravaUs^ and the morals of which are much 
"On a pas with those of seaport towns, from analogous causes.1 Thus 
at Meshid Khanikoff speaks of the large population of young and 
pretty women ready, according to ^the accommodating rules of Shiah 
Mahomedanism, to engage in marriages which are perfectly lawful, for a 
months a week, or even twenty-four hours. Kashgar is also noted in 
the East for its chaukansy young women, with whom the traveller may 
readily form an alliance for the period of his stay, be it long or short. 
(Khan, Mim, p. 98; Russ, in Central A stay 52 \ J, A, S, B, XXVI. 
26a ; Burnesy III. 195; Vigney II. 201.) 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

i. 

Of the Province of Charchan. 

Charchan is a Province of Great Turkey, lying^Jpetween 
north-east and east. The people worship Mahommet^ There 
are numerous lawns' and villages, and the chief city of 
the kingdom bear^'itspame, Charchan. The Province con- 
tains livers which bring down jasper and chalcedony, and 
these are carried for sale into Cathay where they fetch 
great prices. The whole of the Province is sandy, and so 
is the road all the way from Pein, and much of the water 
that you find is bitter and bad. However at some places 
you do find fresh and sweet water. When an army passH. 
through the (and, the people escape with their wives, 
children, ahd cattle a distance of two or three days’ journey 
into the sandy waste; and knowing the spots where 
is to be had Aey ai;p able to live there, and to keep dteir 
alive, suhfist it is impossible to discover them ; jfer 
‘j^^^Hgpind imn^iately blows the sand over their track. , 

C^harchan, you ride some five days through 
finding none but bad and jfitter water, and fiiei^ 
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you come to inhere the water i$ sweet. , And no^ 

I vtdU tell you of i province called Lop, in which there 
is a city ^so catted Lop, which you come to at the end 
of those live days, It is at the entrance of the great 
Desert, and it is here that travellers repose before entering 
on the Desert.' 


Nofe L — Though the IMe of Lob or Lop appear? on ourmaps, 
from Chinese authority, the latter does not seem to have supplied infor- 
mation as to a town so called. We have, however, indications of the 
eiristence of such a place, both medieval and recent llie Persian 
geography called Haft (the Seven Climates) describing the Great 
Basin of Eastern Tuikestan, says “To the vS K reigns a vast d^ert, 
presenting onlv and tracts, and hills of shifting sand. Formerly there 
were here several cities, of which two only ha\e piestr\ed their names, 
vu. Tob and Kanh All the rest are bnned in sand ' Here Quatretnfere 
happily suggests that Tob shouhl be read J oK and identified with the 
Lop of our te\t. Again m the short uotices of the cities of Turkestan 
which Mr Wathen collectetl at Bombay tnna jnlgnms of those regions 
on their way to Mecca, we fiini the following situated 

at a gicat distance from Varkand The inhabitants are pnntnpaHy 
Chinese Uzbeks reside thctc I opp is remarkable fear a wl 

water Ltmem its vKinity" Ad<^ in lobnsons account of bis obscrvisir 
turns m Khotau. speakin^^ of i road from hbet into Khotan eltegert tt> 
be passable by wheeled caniagCNlic si>s “ i Ins route . . lead$m>t 
only to flchi and Yarkand, but al n ,u the Urge and importsm^ 

city of Knrashahr” And amomr the routes attached to Mr JohniJotfs 
origimvl Report, wc h*ivc - 

“Route No. Vll. A/z/cz f-*et note i to hst cnaptm) to CH^vcttjA»v 
ami Fob (/r(m mtrte irpmn e tolloiis 
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MARCO POLO. . 

. i" - ' , ■ 

I cannot doubt that in the Chachak and LOn of this itine||try ve 
have Marco's Charchan and Lop ; and that his route to the verg^bf the 
Great Desert is thus made clear. He omits the usual estimate ‘bf die 
extent of “the province of Charchan,” but the five days’ joum^ from 
Charchan to Lop is fairly represented by Mr. Johnson's report , of six 
marches averaging 19 miles each, from Cluichan to Lob. 

33 miles from Kiria, is possibly a vestige of the ancient city of 
Ni-jang of the old Chinese Itineraries, which lay 200 U (from 30 to 
40 miles) on the China side of Pima, in the middle of a great marsh, 
and formed the eastern frontier of Khotan bordering on the Desert. 

(/. R. G. S. XXXVII. pp. 13 and 44 ; ^ Ext. XIV. 474 ; /. A. 

S. B. IV. 656 ■, H.detaV. de Kohten. u.s.) 


CHAPTb:R XXXIX. 

Or THE City or Lop and the Great Desert. 

Lop is a large town' at the edge of the Desert which is 
called the Desert of Lop, and is situated between east anil 
north-east. It belongs to the Great Kaan, and the people 
worship Mahommet. Now, such persons as propose to 
cross the Desert take a week’s rest in this town to refresh 
themselves and their giittle ; and then they make ready for 
the journey, taking with them a month’s supply for man 
and beast. On quitting this city they enter the Desert. 

The length of this Desert is so great that ’tis said it 
would take a year and more to ride from one end of it to 
the other. And here, where its breadth is least, it takes 
a month to cross it. "Tis all composed of hills and valleys 
of sand, and not a thing to eat is to be found on it. But 
after riding for a day and a night you find fresh water, 
enough mayhap for .some 50 or 100 petSlns with their 
: beasts, but not for more. And all across the Desert you 
jnijil find water in like manner, that is to say, in some a8 
altogether you will find good water, but in no great 
j and in four places also you find brackish water.* 
‘-i&ssts there are none t fbr there lx nmiaht fhr thAm 



CttAP. XXXIX, THE QREAT DESERT. ^ 

eat. But tliere is a marvellous thing related of this Deseit/ 
which is that when travellers are on the move by nighti 
and one of them chances to lag behind or to fall asleep or 
the like, when he tries to gain his company again lie will 
hear spirits talking, and will suppose them to be his com- 
rades. Sometimes the spirits will call him by name ; and 
thus shall a traveller ofttimes be led astray so that he never 
finds his parry. And in this way many have perished. 
[Sometimes the stray travellers will hear as it were the 
iramp and hum of a great cavalcade of jx'ople away from 
the real line of road, and taking this to be their own com- 
pany they will follow the sound ; an<l when day breaks 
they find that a cheat has been pul on them anti that tbey«, 
arc in an ill plight.’] JCvcii m the day time one hears 
\hose spirits talking. Vntl sometime^ you shall hear the 
sound of a \anet) of muiK.U mitiuments, and still more 
commonly the souiui of drum's. | Hence in making this 
journe} 'tis cusiomarv for tiavellers tf> keep close together. 
All the animals too base beib ut thetr necks '^o tiiat they 
cannot easily get astia). Anti a: deeping time a signal is 
put up to ihow tlie liuectitia of die iicxt march,] 

So thus It IS that the Dtseii !■' ertt-.sed. 


Kon I !l IS t’tlluult t<» re emile w i!i oi r tiii] the stuement 
ot .1 30 liayi joaritej Jtutss the Deceit finin L iij t(> ‘sbuhau Xitter’s 
CKtiat t-s indeed regarding Has I'escn -.hett thit the tonstant otcutrence 
of s.sndlulb and deep diifts makes (he josstgc extremely diEicttlt for 
tarls and cattle (fll. 375), but 1 suspect that theic is some itmtena] 
error in the longitude ot ]..ake Lop as represented in our tnaps, 
that it sliould be placed considerably more to the westward w« 

find It therein, By Kiepert’s Map of Asia Khotaa is not fer of 

600 miles frmn the western extremity of Lake Lopt By 
itinerary (including his own journey to Karia) it is only Btoife 

Ikhi to Lob. And our text is m accordance widi for font 

part of the distance that w« can corapajv (assuifimg ray idenfification of 
Chardhan of course). 

Nore 2.—“ The waste aral desert places of the Eartfi are, so to iqjeak, 
the characters which sin has vc^t^y imprestsd c«^ the outward creation i 



its signs and sifi|i|^S there. .... Chit of a-tartM 
have ever eonceay^ of the Wilderness as the haunt ,<^ .avil . In 

the old Pei^n religion Ahrunan and his evil Spaits inhabit thS>iE^|qpf>es 
and wastes of Turan, to the north of the happy Iran^ wtn<^ |hu^ 
under the dominion of Ormuzd ; exadtiy as with the h^ptians, ti|fe evif 
lyphon is the Lord of the Libyan sand-wastes, and Osiris of . the ^rtde 
Il^t ” {Archly. Trench^ Studies in the Gosj^lt, p. 7). Terror a^ the 
seeming absence of a beneficent Providence are surely the suggestions 
of the Desert which led men to associate it with evil spirits, rather, than 
' the figure with which this passage b^ns ; no spontaneous conception 
surely, however appropriate as a moral image. 

“According to the belief of the nations of Central Asia,” says 
I. J. Schmidt, “ the earth and its interior, as well as the encompassing 
aPnosphere, are filled with Spiritual Beings,. which exercise an iniluence 
partly beneficent, partly malignant, on the whole of organic and inorganic 
nature. . . . Especially are Deserts and other wild or uninhabited 
atracts, or regioda in which the influences of nature are displayed on a 
gigantic and terrible scale, regarded as the chief abode or rendezvous of 
evil Spirits. . . . And hence the steppes of Turan, and in particular the 
great sandy Desert of Gobi have been looked on as the dwelling-place 
of malignant beings, from days of hoar antiquity.” 

The Chinese historian Matwanlin informs us that there were two 
roads from China into the Uighur country (towards Karashahr). Tire 
longest but easiest road was by Kamui The other was much shorter, 
and apparently corresponded, as far as Lop, to that described in this 
chapter. “ By this you have to cross a plain of sand, extending for more 
than 100 leagues. You see nothing in any direction but the sky and 
the sands, without the slightest trace of 9 road; and travellers find 
noriiing to guide them but the bones of men and ^asts, and the drop- 
pings of camels. During the passage of this wilderness you hear sounds, 
smnetimes of singing, sometimes of wailing ; and it has often happened 
that travellers going aside to see what those sounds m^^ be have 
strayed from their course and been entirely lost; for they were voices of 
spirits and goblins. Tis for these reasons that travellers and merchants 


often prefer die much longer route by KamuL” ( Visdehm, p. 139.) 

In the Desert ” (this same desert), says Fahian, “ there are a great 
mafty evil demons; there are also sirocco winds, which kill aU who. 
encounter diem. .. There, are no birds or beasts to be seen ; but so fiir as 
the qre can reach, the route is marked out by the bU^hed bones of 
men who have peridbed in the attempt to oross.” . 


TSmiX Thmag in his pfssage of the. Desert, both outward and ht^pe* 
of visual iUusions; ntch as visions of- troops 
gieamiag arms wamg bannei% eomtantly shifdb^h. 
d reappearing, “imagery created by demons.”' A voioe 
^odts** Fear not! fear not!” TronUed Iql' tiiese fimtaaes on 
iijbir jnuys to Kwaom (a BiukUiist diyini^);; still he cmdd 
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not entirely get rid of ; bnt ns noon as he had pronounced a &iir^ 
words from the J^qfna (i holy book) they y^ished in the twinkliz^ 
an eye. 

These goblins are not peculiar to the Gobi, though that ajp^^^to 
be their most favoured haunt The aw.e of the vast and solitary Desert 
raises them in all similar localities. Pliny j^eaks of the phantoms that 
appear and vanish in the deserts of Africa ; • Mas'udi tells of 
which in the deserts appear to travellers by night and in londy hours; 
the traveller taking thein for comrades follows and is le^ astray, !^&4t 
the wise revile them and ,th<t Ghdls vanish. Thus also' A^hdnhis of 
'I'yana and hLs coinpanionsj «i a desert near the Indus %mc!0nl|g^t, see:, 
an Empusa or Ghiil, taking many forms. They revile it, and it’ gOe$ off 
uttering shrill cries. Mas’udi also speaks of the mysterious voices heard 
by lone wayfarers in the Desert, and he gives a rational explai^tioh of 
them. Ibn Batata relates a like- legend of the Western Sahara i If ^e . 
mes.senger be solitary the demons sport witli him and fascinate him, ’ 
tliat be strays from his course and perishes.” The Atgh^m and Per^a^ 
wildernesses also have th^ir GMi-i-Bcdban or .Goblin of the Waste, a 
gigantic and fe<'<rfiil spe<tre which devours travellers ; and even 
of the West Highlands have the IJireach Ghlhm Eitidh^ thf 
Creature of Glen Kiti \vhich, one-handed, oue-eyed, one-legged, seeins 


exactly to answer to tiie Arabian Nesnils or Nir.olo Conti in 

the Chaldaean l)e.sert is aroused at mklnight by a great hoi$^ !; 

a vast multitude |>ass by. The mcichanls teii him that these arc demonic 
who are in the halnl of traversing these deserts. (St/imidf^' Sau. Set^mr 
p 552 • F et V ik H T z 5, 28. 289 ■ Elhu YH 2 , E/iUo^y^tus, Bk. IC 
< h IV ^ Ef ^tru \ d Of All 315 324 M ft! \ hi vt ^ Cumpht!P% 

laf Tale ^ t>f the W Pli^hiamh \\ 5^6 / S tV jBz , tt 

2(}i , Chodj!,kdi> P^p, Eifflrv 0! p 48 , < }> 4.) 

'‘Ihe sound of musical instiument% of Drams* is a phpno- 

menon ot another class, and is really pjcKlmt-d m certain 

among samibllb when the sand is diMuil^cd. A \ety striking 
of a phenomenon of tbs kind regarded as su|)einatand is^ giv^ by 
OdonCs whose exi^nence 1 fimCy f bivc trated to the 
‘“Flowing Sand” north of Kaliul Besides tbs rekbi^tefil 
which has been described also by the Emjicror ^ber^ J havi^ 
e<iually well-known one of the Mjt^ 4 s or ** USE of ^ 

Sinai Desert; Wadt Hamadfe in the ncihity of tl “ " . 

or ““ittil oC the DrurnsJ** betv^e^ 
one on the Island of )^ig|[ m the Hebridosj dtscnviped hf J 
one among the rf 

Ut C bfatiajiatn ; m ^ 

one h hiile hemm ^ f ^ 

ddied titue 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Concerning the Great ProvincSi of TANOuXi 

After you have travelled thirty days'-tfobugh ^ l|e^ 
as I have described, you come lo'a city c^ed SA^«itt.|ykg 
between n»rth-east and east; it belongs to the ^eat 
Kaan, and is in a province called s Tangut/ The people 
are for the most part Idolaters, but fhere are also some 
Nestorian Christians and some Saracens. The Idolaters 
have a peculiar language, and are -no traders, but live by 
their agriculture.* They have .a great many abbeys and 
minsters full of idols of sundry fashions, to which they pay 
great honour and reverence, worshipping them and sacri- 
ficing to them with much ado. For example, such as have 
children will feed up a sheep in honour of the idol, and at 
the New Year, or on the day of the Idol’s Feast, they will 
take their children and the sheep along with them into the 
presence of the idol with great ceremony. Then they will 
have the sheep slaughtered and cooked, and again present 
it before the idol with like reverence, and leave it there 
before him, whilst they are recitiug the offices of their 
worship, and their prayers for the idol’s blessing on their 
children. And if you will believe them the idol feeds on 
the meat that is set before it ! After these ceremonies they 
take up the fiesh and carry it home, and call together all 
them kindred, to eat it with them in great festivity [the 
idol-priests receiving for their portion the head, feet, entrails, 
and skin, with some part of the meat]. After they have 
eaten they collect the bones that are left and store them 
carefully in a hutch.’ 

iMid you must know that all the Idolaters in the world 
l^n riieir dead. And when they ate going to carry a 
to the burning the kinsfolk build a wooden House on 
the spot, and drape it with cloths of silk and 
the body is going past tins kiiidmg they 



"•’’TifE PKevIliJCE OF TANGUT. 
ca4:4 hair' and set before it vine and meat and other eat> ' 

.yi* 

al^SS ; . atid this they do with the assurance that the defunct' 
be-.rtwived with 'the like attentions in the other world. 

the town goeis playing before the 
vihei]L in^e?idies the buirning-place the kinsfolk 
'k^;ptii^aled':!!vitS figures put out of parchment and paper 
in fhef-^ape df hkn* and horses and carpels, and also with 
found pieces of pa^er like gold coins, and all these they 
burn along with the corpse. For they say that in the 
other World the defunct will be provided with slaves and 
cattle and money, just in proportion to the amount of 
such pieces of paper that has been burnt along with 
him."' 

But they never burn their dead until they have [sent 
for the astrologers, and told them the year, the day, and 
the hour of the deceased person's l)irth, and when the astro- 
logers liave ascertained under wliat constellation, planet, 
and sign he was horn, ihcy declare the day on which by 
the rules oi' their art he ought tij be burnt). And till that 
day arrive they keep the body, so that 'tis sometimes a 
matter «)f six months, more or le^, ltd'ore it comes to be 
burnt.’ 

Now tlie way they keep the body in the house is this. 
They make a coffin first rtf .a good span in thickness, very 
carefully joined, and daintily painted. I’his they fill up 
with camplior and spices to keep ofT corruption [stopping 
the joints with pitcli and lime], and then they covtf, it 
with a fine doth. Every day as long as the body is kept^ 
they set a table before the dead covered with food; ted 
they will have it that the soul comes and eats and drinks ; 
wherefore they leave the food there as long as would be 
necessary in order that one should partate» TTnus tfiey do 
daily. Aiid worse tell 1 Sometimes those sddfbMym teatl 
tell them that 'tb not good luck to carry out tte corpse 
by the door, so they have to break<a hole in the wall, and 
to draw it out that vnff when it is taken to the burning * 
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AM these) 1 assure you, arc the prt^ices of all theld^ters 
of those CQuhtflM. ■ , ; |: . 

Hbwevtf, we will quit this subject, abb I will td| you 
pf another city which lies towards the north-west ^ the 
eirtremity of the desert. 


Note 1 . — Tangut {Tan^t) is a name very conspicuous in the 
Mongol era. The wora {Tanggod) is properly a Mongol plural, desig- 
nating certain tribes of Tibetan blood, called by the Chinese TangMang, 
who established an independent kingdom on the N. W, frontier of China^ 
with their capital at Ninghia on the Yellow River, during the confusion 
that prevailed at the end'^of the loth century. This kingdom, called 
by the Chinese Hia, and by the Mongols Tangut, was several times 
invaded by Chinghiz, and it was on the campaign of its final conquest 
that he died in 1227. In a general way Tangut corresponded to the 
modem province of Kansuh, and, indeed, as Pauthier shews, the latter 
name was under the Mongol emperors the official Chinese designation 
of the provincial government popularly called Tangut It was some- 
times considered to embrace Kamul and Turfan on the one hand and 
Singanfu on the other. The name is no longer used in China, but is 
still known to the Mongols, who, however, now apply it to Tibet. In 
this sense it is often used by Pallas and other Russian or quasi-Russian 
writers. 

SacMu is Shachau, ‘‘ Sand-district,” an outpost of China Proper, at 
the eastern verge of the worst part of the Sandy Desert. It'^is* recorded 
to have been fortified in the ist century as aWrrier against the Hiongtlti,^ 

{Ritter^ II. 205 j Neumann^ p. 616 ; Cathay^ 269, 274 ; Erdmam\ 
155 ; Erman^ 11 . 267.) ^ 


Note 2, — By Idolaters Polo here means Buddhists, as generally. 
We do not know whether the Buddhism here was a recent introduction 
from Tibet, or a relic of the old Buddhism of Khotan and other Central 
Asian kingdoms, but most probably it was the former, and the peculiar 
language*’ ascribed to them may have been, as Neumann supposes, 
Ti^tan-, This language in. modem Mongolia answers to the Latin of 
the Mass Book, indeed with a curious exactness, for in both cases the 
holy tongue is not that of the or^nal propagators of the respecriye 
rdi^ns^ but that of the hierarchy which has assuii^ theh govern^ 
in the •convents of Cldna and Mahchiirili 

only Jb used in worship, except at <^ne |miv|l^(;ed 
II. 288). The language mte^ded ^ 
been a Chinese dialect, (see note 4); !Tib Kestqlhn^ > 

-»&ave been tolerably numerous, fq^ it formed a metropolitto. 

! cbdr Church, 




-if' ■ ■ . \ ■ - • ' '.'JS 

' ■ ■ ■- ' . 

No®» itoeirtfoned .hy 

>e:d8U^ {uaoi^ :tb^^ Kaltiut^ W'l^ tteb -^ 

'. nrliSeh thj^ Latoas piofess..to- d«ciy> but scttnetiaiM-'tiiy 

• pwjt in. ■ “ Kidt Kdffiadcs adect from -tfidr .flodt a «un tdr 
whidi got* ^ name of Thtjgrf *‘-Heav«ifs 'Ram.'' It nuiatift 

a.w^ (UMt With a jrellow head H«anii8t. never -I m dtont er add, bu 
when' he. gets old, and the owner chooses to dedimte a frej^ one, frtei 
the old one- must be sacrificed. This is usnaQ^do&e in autumn wher 
the dieep are fattest, and the neighbours are called together to eat th* 
saiaifice. A fortunate da7 is selected, and thaanm is daughtered wnk 
of the sorcerer direOted towards the add the 

. spt^hlkg of milk for the 'benefit of the Spirits of die Aij, , 
eatsd but the skeleton with a part of the fat is ljumt on- a tutf «fe: 
erected on four pillars of an ell and a half high, and the skin, with th« 
head and feet, are theii bung up- in the way practised by the BuihetS,’ 
II. 346.) 

kt 

Note 4 . — Several of the customs of 'fangut menticmed tht^ 
chapter are essentially Chinese, and are perhaps imrorhiced here because 
it was on entering Tangut that the traveller first uinie in contain .with 
Chinese peculiarities. This is true of the maniuT of forming coffins, 
and keeping, than with the bod> Uy the hou.^e. serving foot! before the 
coffin whilst it is so kepu the burumg of pH|K,‘r and papier-m^tchd 'i&giires 
of slaves, horses, &c., at ihe tomb. Chinese settlers were# very nixme- 
rous at Shachau and the neighbouring Kwachau, even in the toth 
century IC 2r3), F.ven as regards the Soutft of China niauy ol 

the cin^umstances mentioned here are striv.tiy a|>plicable, m may be 
seen in Dpolittle^s S{>iC£uf hife i^J the C^ilncsc (see for example p, 135 ; 
also Astkyy IV* 93^5, or Marsdeu’s quotations froni Duhald^^ The 
custom of burning the dead has been tor several t'cnturies dtsii.sed in 
China, but we shall see hereafter that Polo tepresenis it m 

Ws time. On the cu^itom of burnmg gilt pallet in the forW 
coin, as w^ell as of paper clothing, pv'i[>er houses, furniture, .slam,.;5Sfe^y 
sec Aho Mifii/arrsit, p. 213, and AVfZr/, The manu&cture iStScjc 

money is a large busine.ss in Chinese ciiie.s. In I'uhciuui there m 
than 30 large establishments where it is kept fof sale 
There can be little doutH that these latter cu^itoms are 
ancient sacrifices of human beings amt valual>te property oiic<j^ 
sions. Even when the present Manchu dynasty first 01'^ 
throne of China, they still refined sucli pradUcea. 

Kanghi's mother, howev^ four 

selves for sacrifice on the tomh of their piisii 
not allow prohi^eidi the fnti&e ^ 

destruction of valuables on 9tt(^ 
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thdbr dead ; o|ten they' leave them exposed ia their coffitis, co^r 
them with stones, paying regard to ' the sign under which the 
was bom, his age, the day and hour of his death, which detenpne die 
mode in winch he is to be interred (or otherwise disposed dp, 1^ 
this purpose they consult some books which are explained to l^m by 
the Lamas” {Timi. IL 312). The- extraordinary and complex pbsurdi- 
ties of the books in question are given in detail by Pallas, and cprioudy 
illustrate the paragraph m the text (see Samm/mgm, 11 , 254 seff,). 


Note 6. — The -Cleese have also, according to Duhalde, a custom 
of making a new opeftig in the wall of a house by which to carry out 
the dead ; and in their prisons a special hole in the wall is provided for 
this office. This same custom exists among the Esquimaux, as well as, 
according to Sonnerat, in Southern India, and it used to exist in certain 
parts bodi of Holland and of Central Italy. In the “ clean village of 
Broek,” near Amsterdam, those special doors may still be seen. And 
in certain towns of Umbria, such as Perugia, Assisi, and Gubbio, this 
opening was common, elevated some feet above the ground, and known 
as the “ Door of the Dead.” 

I find in a list of popular French superstitions, amounting to 479 
in number, condemned by Maupas du Tour, Bishop of Evreux in 1664, 
the following: “When a ^oman lies in of a dead child, it must not be 
taken out by the door of the chamber but by the window, for if it were 
taken out by the door the woman would never lie in of any but dead 
children.” 

And the Rev. Mr. Jaeschke writes to me from Lahoul, in British 
Tibet : “ Our Lama (from Central Tibet) tells us that the owner of a 
house and the members of his family when they die are camhd through 
the house-door ; but if another person dies in the house his body is 
removed by some other aperture, such as a window, or the smokehole 
in the roof, or a hole in the wall dug expressly for the purpose. Or a 
wooden frame is made, fitting into the doorway, and the body is then 
carried through ; it being considered that by this contrivance the evil 
consequences are escaped that might ensue, were it carried through the 
ordinary, and, so to say, undisguised house-door ! Here, in Lahoul and 
the neighbouring countries, we have not heard of such a custom.” 

{DuMde, quoted by Marsden; Semedo, p. 175; Mr. Sola in N. 
md Q., and S. XI. 322 ; Lubbock, p. 500 ; Sonnerat, I. 86 ; LUhrtcMs 
Gervasius of Tilbuiy, Hannover, 1856, p. 224.) 



Phm>,:XU. the Wt^NCE ©(F CAMUL; 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Of the Province of Camhi. 

Camdl is a pro^nce wdiich iii former dap was a kingdorai 
It contains numerous towns and villages, but the chirf city 
bears the name of Camul. The province lies betjveen 
two deserts ; for on the one side is tjje Great Desfert- of 
Lop, and on the other side is a small desert of three days’ 
journey in extent/ The people are all Idolaters, and have 
a peculiar language. They live by the fruits of the earth, 
which they have in plenty, and dispose of to travellers. 
They are a people who take things very easily, for they 
mind nothing but playing and singing and dancing and 
cfnjoying themselves.’ 

And it is the truth that if a ft)reigner comes to the 
house of one of these people to lodge, the host is delighted, 
and desires his wife to |)ur herself entirely at the . guest’s 
disposal, whilst he himself gets out of the way^’and cpmp 
back no more until the stranger shall have takin his de- 
parture. The guest may stay and oijjoy the wife*S society 
is long as he lists, whilst the husband has no shame in the 
natter, but indeed considers it an honour. And all the 
nen of this province are made wittols of by their wiVcs ifi 
:his way.’ The women themselves are fair and wanton. , 

Now it came to pass during the reign of MAifOui^AAK, 
hat as lord of this province he came to hear of this custom, 
ind he sent forth an order commanding them under 
grievous penalties to do so no more [But to. provide- pub 
jostelries for travellers]. And when tltey ' 

:hey were much vexed thereat. [For ah,.. 
pace they carried it out. But then th^ 
ands were no longer fruitful, and that maQy.;ml^i|U' 
:kemi] So they collected togeiiicr and ed a ^ppnd 
jrescjit vfbich Aey sent to their Lf-' -- 

!:idUsll^ to let them ftlain the''cos! 



mtiented their ancestor^ j h)!* it was by reason ic^ t}]ij 
usa^e $bat i^ir gods bestowed upon them all the^od' 
things t|iat^they possessed* and without it th^ sa^nd 
how they cpuld continue to exist,^ When the Princy ha< 
Wrd theij: petition his reply was: “Since ye must |ieed 
keep your shame* Ueep it then,” and so he left: th^ a 
liberty to maintain their naughty custom. And they alwa'y 
htve kept it up, and do so still. 

I^ow let us quit Camul an^ I will tell you of anothe 
province which lies between north-west and north, ant 
> belongs to the Great Kaan. 


Note 1 . — Kamul (or Komul) does not fall into the great line o 
.gravel towards Ca^y which Marco is following. His notice of it, ant 
6f the next* province, forms a digression like that which he has akead; 
made tc^markand. It does not appear even that Marco himself h» 
visited it; his father and uncle may have &>ne so on their first jouUU^ 
as one of the chirf routes to Northern China from Western Asia lie 


tiirough this, city and has done so for many centuries. This was tin 
route describirf by Pegolotti as that of the Italian traders in the centur; 
following Polo ; it was that followed by Marignolli, by the envoys p 
Shah Rokh at a later date, and at a much later by Benedict Go^ 
The people were in Polo’s time apparently Buddhist, as fh& Uighnn 
inhaluting tins regibn had been ^m an oRt date ; in Shah Rukh’s tinu 
(1410) we find a joiosque'^td a great Buddhist Temple cheek by joWl 
whilst Ramusio’a ^nd Hai|i Mahommed speaks of Kamu! as the firs 
Mdiiommedaa met with irntravelUng firom China. 

Kamul pq aa basis parefiilly cultivated by aid of rese;cvoiri 

fbr irrigation, and b.'noted ip China for its rice and for some V' iti 
ftiiits, npedally melons .and grapes. It is still a place of sdau 
sequehpi^'drih^i^ near <the bifiiication of two great ibads firoim 


(me posring inorth and the other south of the Thian Shan, and Jt wu 
the s^ of the Chh^ese. Cpmaiissaiiat depdts for the garrison^ fo 
wcstwiud. It was lost to lite Chinese in 1865. - y; 

, Ka{|^ appean to hs^ beeii the see of a Nestorian biirfi^.V^ 

of Kamiil is menHonedtas present at the inainpiration 'of 
.'CailtflK^Oeidiiiin isfifi. (^nssiatu in Cint,,Asia^ 

455 -«.) ' ■ \ 

>0. -the 

iiiiiiifiliTi]ii r II I IT' 1 1ll I ' 



lilq^ a^<f»f'ifi«^£t^#iiC'jtai)'fi^j£<%^^ /fir mt^lfiar i^0M 

'em m0t(^* tswai ajp 

€Im> Lftfc €Jeo|^ WAflfHf ^ The Ctpsce V^eafe 

iasertei iaim ri^ tile enma^ #» }aMrr‘£|)n»t^o« the «tieii0Ai o^ this 
|i<Meiiige. ll oceur <490 ia tiie sense 

irf dis^aced, *' ^ , 

{daioefiil custom h^ i^>c4Een of'it''ft|t9%ed by Poh> ako^ a 
iqrrviaee of Eastern Tibeti aa4 by fopiSm ip^pcet in mo4«9a tnnes to 
lii^ Hamm of the HuMfai ^Ki*sh?'«4>e<^ of iidlOogtdgan blood, ssefell 
tui to certma nomade tribes of Femta, to sajr nodibig of the Site ac(^- 
tion against our own anoeste^ wfau^ has been dnrint fhotO l^^kais 
Chalcondylas. The old 'Aiah%av<riler Ibn l^okaliol (lot^ Wituiy) 
aiso rdafes the same of ihe Haatahh (^obabty 
“ Duos ahcujus uxor vel )5lia vel soror, quupt laeioahoiRilini agtn^ 
termm vemt, eos adit, eorumque lustrat foaem. Quorum ategHS OarM 
affidt adnuratione hunc domnm suatn ducit, eumque Apu4 se he8{»^ 
excipit, ctque beaigne &cit. Alque marito suo et hlto firatiiqiib PUb^ 
neressanarum cutam dewandat , nequcdum hogwS apOd tiasa 
msi neressarram est, mantus earn adit " A like cushom pt^imls awoW 
the Chukchis and Koryaks m the vicinity of Kamtehatka. 

Cauhul, Wood, p 201 , JSurnes, who disrredus, II. 

Chalcpnd 1650, p 48 49 ', Kurd de &Ah(zedi P t3 5 Ermt/M, H. 


Noth. 4 -- So the Jewish raldik to Jeietmah "Siftce^we IiiSfh^»|f5^ 
burn manse to the ijueen of Heaven, an<} to pour oat driatiM3il|l9im 
to her, we have wanted aU things, and have been umsoiiMiid hjJi'Ji 
swotd and by famine’" (ferem \ltv ih) 


CHAPTER XI.U. 

Of Ttji* Pftovtisa; or CHftrcltNTaMs. 


CmK&iN'TAx.AS is «lso a province At the veltgp ^ !ii 
l^ag between noitj^wenA Aoi 
trfi^^seen d«^s* joum^ 

’ ' " 
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wtiitih is made.* ¥6r the triitlt is tb^.the 

Salamand^ .ts ho beast, as they allege ih our pairt 
world, but is a substance fouifd in the earth ; and I wil"^ 
you about it. ‘ | 

- Everybody must be aware that it can be no ani|^s 
nature to live in fire, seeing that every animal is tomphsed 
of all the four elements.* Now 1, Marco .Polo, .'hiiuiil 
Turkish acquaintance of the name of Zurficar, ',attd he 
was a very clever fellow. And this Turk related to -Messer 
Marco Polo how he had lived three years in that re^on bn 
behalf of the Great Kaan, in order to procarc those S^a- 
manders for him.^ He said that the way they got them 
was by digging in that mountain till they found a certain 
vein, ^he substance of this vein was then .-taken and 
Clashed, and wjien so treated it divides as it were inter 
fibres of wool, which they set forth to dry. When dry, 
these fibres were pounded in a great copper mortar, and 
then washed, so as to remove all the earth and to leave only 
the fibres like fibres of wool. Thesq^^were then spun, and 
made into napkins. When first made these napkin? are 
not very white, but by putting them into the fire for a 
while they come out as white as ^now. And so again 
whenever they become dirty they are bleached by being 
piitln the fire. 

Now this, and nought else, is the truth about the 
Salamander, and the people of the country all say the 
same. .Any other account of the matter is fabulous nom 
scnscv And I may add -that they have at Rome a napkin 
of this fitulF, which the Qtiand Kaan sent to the Rope to 
iflalce a wrapper fdr the Holy Sudarium of Jesus Christ.^ . 

We will now quit this subject, and I will pfocc^ , 
my account of the aoufitiies lying in the directipmllelw^i>^ 
japrdk-east and east.. 



■ • •Tow* J^ntt»V:^WUt, wd‘ 'to. 'te a^UHorih ^nu' " 

«oo^t <jf biah ji .4^^ is cieai* ft* 

u u*!- «d. ea2?%S 

**« ^S'®*®** and fo ««ch he reverts, i? ShSaa and 
Shaiihaii that- lie aast^s bearings to’ the ttro’pto- 
the sabject of;jafe dig«4,n. -HeLe, as KW Kes 

t.^or.ndrrwest, Ctogiitalas must Ue somewhat ««/ of 
wlS- L*^* f T identification 

Iv^ fer ® ^ '‘S«>/«i**V in the territoiy of Urumtsi, 

bSa L Ly- province, ifeSS 

to thf fW If or Bishbalifc hrfjhi^ oof 
to the Giwt Kaan but . to the empire of Chasatai, or oos^wifc tbfer’ 

a^n and Kaidu, says :— « From point to point are posted b6dS&^' 

w ^ princes of the blood or other geiim^ . 

and they often come to blows with the troops of Kaidu Five 

ChagM-Naur (White I.ake> ; a seventh in the vicinity of KaiaJeJid^i^ 

K^'^hoja, this neutral toivn, is near Turfan. to the soati^iiat of 
which thus would lie w/VW the Kaan’s bouhdaty • ;K*i^ 

u^ploied by any raoriem traveller, unless we put feith ib-i^n iS- 
Wns somewhat l^y narrative (the authenticity of which, 4 s «sa^.i 4 a:. 
excumou into this part of Chinese Tartory, Ims been ^n^n/ntjE^ r 
^^^ed by Khanikoff), is what I apprehend to be meant by-O:^- 

mamvtk^ 

been suggested to me. I will mention two. . v- 

r. K^roth mtes that, the Mongols appHed to TSbet'thfr'iBBa(‘=^^' 
signifying the ‘'Fight Side," U the saat&skii' 

pt nc^tlh^^ It,. 45 possible tiheit' CUt ^ * ■'■ 

iiwi^>i®^niWieywBc^; bi ;iiii^e|M titttck"tslveiii tdbe ’iusstffiHi^dr.aaAiaKii'm* ' 

•?- --i. 't--' • ;.7: .-:( 

:r -•* ' - ■" w - ' - 

5'?*;^,:: 


or 
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Msti^rical endepee of die ap{>)tcftd<»^ 
lig^t of thin ldii4 may still occiff* 4^ CStii^i^ 

JKet,, No. 4134; a»d,fQr^a»MNMIii, dec., ., .... 

iel Jte£m iet i%ihet> «nth Klaproth's notOs, p> 4 ; 

JMti&w^pri^xed to D’Anville’s At{a% tXi J^<i!3ier^ i?Aif 
irata, p. 65.) 

Note 2. — The Altai, or one of its ramificatiQas, is probai|^ tiie 
mountain of the text, but $0 little is known of this part of die ^nOiO 
territory that we can learn scarcely anything of its mineral piwucts. 
Sdll Martini does mention that asbestos is fonnd “ in the Tartar country 
of ToHgtt,” which no doubt is the ihugnu Ofia branch "of the Altai to 
the south the Upper Yenisei, and in "the very region we have indi- 
cated as Chingintalas. 


Note 8. — 

“ Oegii element! quattro pnndpali, 

Che eon la Terra, e I’Acqua, e I’Ario, e ’1 Foco, 

Compoeti ssno si! universi Animali, 

Pigliamto 81 ciascuno ansa! o poco.” ^ 

-~Datt, La SJera, p 9. 

Zurficar in the next sentence is a Mahomedan name, Ztflfihdr, the 
title of All’s sword. 


Note 4. — Here the G. Text adds : “ Et je meisme U vi” intimatiiig, 
I conceive, his having himself seen specimens of the asbestos — not to 
his having been at the place. 


Note 5 . — ^The story of the Salamander passing unhurt through hre 
is at least as <^d as Aristotle. But I cannot tell when the fable arose 
diat asbestos was a substance derived from the animal. This belief, 


however, was general in the middle ages, both in Asia and iSurcgie. 
** The &ble of die Salamander,” says Sir Thomas Browne, '* hath 
much promoted by stories of incombustible napkins and ^tuies which 
endure the fire, whose materials are called by name of S^damandev's 


wotd, which many, too litetaUy apprehending, conceive some investh^ 
paxt <« integumait of the ftabmarider. . . . Nt» is dns Stdanumdlei:!^ 
wad desmned fiom any animal, but a mineral substance, metaphcvtcsBy 
so called ibe this received opnion.” ^ 

Those srtio kitgw diet ^ Salamander was a Iteatd-like aaimal 
indeed ijg||i|erod as to its IrooUy coat Thus the CardhuddevVii^fM^ 
fiila to say the crartaie roSr quasi qimndam lat^ # |i# 

M^Mise ecHUxiae tMdttri im* jf^usu^ igHd* A BeadaiEj^i 

JOtoowChlMhh lodkM ht vatu* )mi 

I, Aihertos hiMlaa , 43 ails ^ 














_ tm w wstt M' 


/ «t %imtn « teoad 

,'«^’’mf |||lMuu)s^«l;^ ‘8» h^ wiiicti Ikad o««it 

Isf^CardiM Pm Of ^S»paa. When it M h^oMi 
BCqU^at bf 1^1 4i»j»df sw It dtaatfd perfectly, aw} wilhout 
r$e(tm^S: fafetn, by he!^ 

in Pctrian the creattire is "«4||led SffMumSir, Shtaiinu^/, fee*, and 
sam'fieiive &i^ word £rtm kS^bw*, “ fire," and Anditr, witlnn.? sDOdht' 
lea it is a cotWpliott of, this Cmk S^aXofiavSfia, whatever be the ot%% of 
tb«t ‘ Bakm says the aniWal is ftinad at Chui^ near Herat, ^d i£wf a 

tKMtfe. AiMjdier anihor, ipMStediy H'Heihetot, ays 

Itrtetcsfit® details jwgsw^g thefabrjcaticm of doth andpspjiftf'^ettil 
amtasith Of asbestos are i^ootstaed w a rqaort {wesented to the yrdiM^t 
insthate by U. Sage (date not Stated), of whtch Urge extracts are fW^ 
in the ^Utm, def Jhsus. He mentions th® a Sudartum Of &»' 
material is still diotvn at the Vatican i we hope it is diet ad^ioh, . 
Ka^td sent 

M» Ss^e eahtblted ihcotnbastible paper made from this maiten^ai^^ 
had himSeif seen a small fetWice of t'hrnese Of*g«n made ^ 


Madame iPerpentfi, an Italian, Wiv, who c’cpmmented nttifSt 
asbestos, found foot from a oradc mass of foat subsUnoe totoads 
be eliotmi which were ten times foe length Of the mass ifse^ aho.iwae 
indeed si^iimito aetTmari mbtres m lem^, the fitees sbgmhig w Ife 
iiiw>jhred,^1ibe in a i&moon. Her pnewess of piepiw^A vti^ 
kko that fo^ibed Iqr MtoiO. Sl» ^BU 3 eeded m carihag 
(he materH m»de glovea and foe as net! as lapef, from 4 i»aa 
seof tOyihe I*Bfoa(» a wofo jaanted o« ■anch |iapet, , , 

inifo Retr, A. WiBiaimiewi saexA»m hfowtoa as tevrad in Sh^sfomf* 

fhe nekwa fls® h for nwd^ «ove«^ trnefoles* and so forth, 

(.SSeiJ JB^VudUt I* I- 1104 , CaAkr tf l£% 

afUi Catmt, de Aan Farid^ Vft 33 5 Affi, Ma^. fJjferA m 

»sj, a3^ ; jRH dikMi JUMfrm, &t*, I), m 1 ^ 


Kid S. II. 4P3 ; P, did Hstoj , It t a iT^K. CAtm 

Dec. 1867. P- 7 o*) ' ' 


ttan 

*,^1, . . < 


. ,■ ^-j, 

' “v ■ , V' I ;■ V - •■■' -• \ '1 ' ■' ■ V * 
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you find no human dweDin^, dt next to. none, so thalp^i^ 
is nodiing for our book to speak of. W- , ' 

At the end oij; those ten days you come to ai^thet. 
province called Sukchur, itf^^which there are nuni^us 
towns and villages. The chief city is called Str^iiv.* 
The people are partly Christians and partly Idols^er^ Rind' 
all are subject to the Great Kaan. 

The great General Province to which all these three 
provinces belong is called Tangut. 

Over all the mountains of this province rhubarb is 
found in great abundance, and thither merchant$ come to 
buy it, and carry it thence all over the world.’ [Travellers, 
however, dare not visit those mountains with any cattle but 
those of the countf^, for a certain plant grows there whfoh 
is so poisonous thjt cattle which eat it lose their hoofe*. 
The cattle of the country know it and eschew it.^j The 
people live by agwiilture, and have not much trade. 
[They are pf a brown complexion. The whole of the pro- 
vince is healthy.] 


r V 

Note 1. — Referring apparently to Shachau; see Note I and the 
closing words of last chapter. 


Note 2. — There is no doubt that the province and city are those of 
SvHCH/tO, but there is a great variety in the readings, and several 
have a marked difference between the name of the province and thU of 
the city, whilst others g?ve them as the same. 1 have adopted those to 
which the resultants cff the readings of the best texts seem to point, vii., 
Suuiur and Suedu, though nitfa considerable doubt whether th^ s^ald 
hot he identical Pauthier declares that Suetur, which is the readii^ of 
his Ihvourite MS., is - the exact pronunciation, after the vutgw Moh|M 
manner cff Suk-tklm-iu, the Lu or circuit of Sidte^u, whS^ 
says that the Northern Chinese constantly add an euphonic paittide 
to the end of words. I coblhss to little fldth in such refinements, 
.impendence is produced, ' - 

;<;/P0a3iChaa is ctdled by Rashiduddin, and by Shah Rukh'a .ambasstk^- 
in exact correspondence with Pfoe reading iire,ha^ :«S^b(^ !| 
of the city, whilst the Rusdaa Envoy- 6oiko$' 
fri^miUa k Sukitty, where the. thi^Nlib 
"''^‘"';i|i,|Iakhiyi, by a riigbt 






‘-if ?=:''/'■< ?\ 1 ; 

- t-’f ; ■ /-ir /.y V,' •-■ 

srt WalL . 

'• «r- .' ■ IftSiV© tO OD j!0 

eighteen weal; mdaSu, tl>ei6 tie 4ii^. jttst lu aid leached hit^ 


'ihat BeDodictGbiSs was 


Not*' S.— A ll the authdritte ppiht’ to; the rndtiatainous regioa sputli 
of Suhchau aM Ranchau, as pie-einineti^y the source of the real China 
^barb; but it is also produced in ^ajensi, Sliansi, Honan, and Szechuen 
Till recently it was ^mdst all .ejtported by Riakhta ami Russia, but 
some now comes vid Hankau and Shanghai. .1 believe ‘die exaci 
^ecies producing the drug has not been botanically ascertainetl. There 
w a dissertation on rhubarb in II. 179, and (only known to me 

by report) a paper by Dr. Farre, in the Pfiarmaccutkal Journal for 
January, 1866. 

Note 4 * Erha is the title applied to the poisonoiB groi»i^L 
be either **plant^' or “grass/* It is not uidikely. tf«jt it, ^ 
phnt akip to the Andromeda mja/ifoiia^ the tniclition of the ]K>idojaous 
character of which prevails every wliere alonjr the Himalaya from aVepal 
to the Indus. It is notorious for poisonimr sheep and goats at Smh 
•and other hill sanitaria; and Dt, Cleghorn notes the same circumstance 
regarding it that Polo heard of the plant in viz, tliat its effects on 

ilocks imported from the plains are highly injurious, whilst those of the 
hills do not appear to suHer, probably, because they shun the 
leaves, which alone are deleterious. Mi. Marsh attests the like ikit 
regarding the Ea/mut mgusf/fidfa of New »‘:nglaiv.L n plniTt of the sante 
order {Ef'icui.ead), Sheep bred >vhere it abounili^ almost cilivays avoid' 
broTOing on its leiwes, whilst those brought IViiiu tristricis where it 
is unknowp feed upon it and are poisoned. 

Perhai>s tlte same plam^or one of the (amily/is ^ 

h irislua, quoting from tire Zafitr^Ndmah / i hi the road frenn 
towards Tibet there is a plain on whidi no other Vi^getable grows but a 
poisonous grass that destroys all the cat% that taste i;fii, and therefore 
no horsemen venture to navel that route. (I>r. /iu-^t ^^orn in 
/ AgrimitnriXl and H^rtkr Sadety India, Xi V. Part 4 : MarsEs Man 
and Nnhirc, p. 40 ; Brills lurishta^ IV. 449.) 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Of the Otv or CAMpitm;. 

CA^,ric|iu' 

noble one. Indeed ic i$ the and pl^ce of gOTwn^ 

ment of the The '.pcoj^'^ 





id^aters, $i»ra^as, and Chrlst&n^ and 
three ye^ fine churches in whilst the-ldwti^ 

havf ' minsters and alt>t^y» . their fesliio® ^ 
t^e they have an enortnous; nuinb^ of idols, both^irts^ 
and great, certain of the latter being , a good ten p^s id 
stature; some of them being of wood, others of cla|i add 
others yet of stone. They are dl highly poHshed, and ^n 
covered. with gold. The great idols of wWch I speak lie at 
length.* And round about them there are other figures bi 
considerable size, as if adoring and paying homage before 
them. 

, Now, as I have not yet given you particulars about the 
customs of these Idolaters, I will proceed to tell you about 
them. 

You must knew that there are among them certain 
religious recluses \^b lead a more virtuous Ufe than the 
rest. These abstain from all lechery, though they do not 
indeed regard it as a deadly sin ; howbeit if any one sin 
against nature they condemn him to death. They have an 
Ecclesiastical Calendar as we have ; and there are five, days 
in the month that they observe particularly ; and.Qn thM£ 
five cUys they would on no account either slaughter any 
animal or eat flesh meat. On those days, moreover, they 


observe, much greater abstinence altogether than on other 
days.* * 

Among these people a man may take thirty wives, more 
or less, if he can but afibrd to do so, each having wives in 
proportion to his wealth and means ; but the first wife is 
;dways held in highest consideration. The men endow 
dipr wives catti^ slaves, imd foonty, accordmg to 
ability. And if a man dhtUkes any one of hia vyii^,; 
1^ just turns her off and ndtes^nbther. They take to wife 
|a^r cousins and their fothers’ widows (always ^xcefUisig 
own moth^), holding to ^ no sin many ^iogs 
|^^ii:^^k;-griev 045 ;sida^\’td««:^^ they' live 
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MARGO.‘K)1X>^ 


!q % Vihftra to the Sdl Grove »t ll^lsiAagan^•vrih^ 
that statCb The stature of Buddha: was, we Jaide tdl 4 

but BrfthmiE^ ladra, and the other' gods vainly hSed 
dimensions. Some such rude metaphor is prolAbly eiitboilied 
huge imi^s. I have described one.69 feet long in Bunint, bui 
eidst of much greater size, though probaUy none equal p>- tbi 
Hwen Thsang, in the 7th century, saw near Bamtan, which Wi 
feet in length! {Cathay, &c. pp. cdii, ccxdii; MisHm fi 
r.etV.delf. r.p.374) 




, ■ . , ^ ■ • 


' Norfe a—- Marco ie now qfenldng of the Xainas, or deigy of Tibetaa 
wd^sm. lire distoim pHsatioited have vatiiKl in defeils, both lotdtl^ 
and with the diai^^ dial die aj^hemhaa passed through hi die eomaie 


; The institutes of thydeirt Bnd^ato db dayk Of hew^s^ 

jJWI momi to be^obaeived I9 the -^rnoimt dt mOnhs^ by fastitogr 

SH listenu^ to the reading of the law. ft bect^ usual for the 
h^ pbt mthe obMurvence, and die sansher-oi' days was mcreas^ 
ditat tofom ' Fahian says that In CeyloB’.pfoadiiag tbo^ 
*4th, and tgth dtyn of tl» mondi> ' Four is thw 








4 ^ ’ 1- ' -«r ir . MMWIjr -JUB^UaS 

^«ei to Ae.tiei»0(5--Jast .as ^!afe,§R9«ch. ,€<Mtttiy 'pa«^ 
nH^'tuea to (pve two smnoots ia em amice in ;i«&stn 1 

tomosc worit this note is nuiie^ indebted, toys ^ Titetan diif? anj 
the i4tb, ijth, apth, and jot^ aod adds aa to tiie manner of el»erv> 
aoce: «On tlwse- days, . by mfei ataobg the tamas, nothing ilioakf be 
but farinaceous food and tea ; the veiy devout te&adf Ircou all 
li^ from sunrise to sunset The Temples are dccoated,' fflid the 
mtar tobies set out with, die hofy S5rmtw})^ with tapers, end' witjt"dK9lies 
contmning (rferings in corn, m«l, tea, butter, &c., and e^jedaHjr; iSb 
tmall pyramids of d<»^ or of rice or day; and aCToriqsaniljsd lqr *6^; 
buxutQg of incense-sticks. The service performed by the priefbs is' 
solemn, riie music louder and more excitiBg, than usuaiJ hito^ 
rfake their offerings, tell their beads, and repeat Om mm 
&C.” In the concordat tJmt took']>iaee between the - 

Altun Khaglmn, on the reconvetsiori of the Mongols to 
i6th century, one of the articles was the entito pibbdtkHMi 
and the slaughter of animals cm the monthly fa^ days.!.' 
varies miich, however, even in Tibet, with 
sects-»-a variation which the Raniusian text of ToW iK8>&«^Sis 
words i “ For five di):?, or, finer ddij% or t&roe ip eaich'to^V-^;^^' 
no blood,” Am, The days i^irh Mr. Jaeschk-fj^ ^ t ^j 
the above, and he has not kppwit them ro be 
number, observed in the remote west where is 

In Burma the Worship Day, as it is usually Ca^d by V': 

a veiy gay scene, the women flocking to the pag ^Aq 
attire. {Ko^jfin, I. 563-4, 11 . 139, 307-^ ; Paikay Sairnni. 11 r^^’f !. 


Not£ 4. — ^These raatrimouiai customs are the same that are aft^' • 
wards ascribed to the Tartars, so we defer remark. ’ . " 

Note 6 . — So Pautiricr's text, -‘i-w /,;5 uAVw.’’ The G. Text indiu^V 
Nkolo Polo, and says, “on inisincss of theirs that is" not worth 
.riorirngt** and with this Katnusio agrees. " '- 



, _ *'•'> v.fi' ■ . 

Or THE City of '!ipm£// 

When you leave the city of Campichu you ri^ 
days, and then reach a city called Et^ina, which is itowa^ 
^the north on the verge of the Sandy Desert ; it belohgs th 
the Province of Tangut.* The people arc Idolaters^aind 
possess plenty of camels and cattle, and the country pro- 
duces a number of good falcons, both Sakers and fAtnntfS.^ 
Hie inhabitants live by their cultivation and their C^ttl<e, 
for they have no. trade. At this city you mpst needs lay 
in victuals for forty days, because when you quit Etzina 
you enter on a Desert which extends forty days' journey 
to the north, and on which you meet with no habitation nt^ 
baiting-place.* In the summer-time, indeed, you wilf jhdl, 
in with people, but In the winter the cold b too gf^t. 
You ako^meet with wild beasts (for there are some small 
pine-woo^ here and there), and with numbers Of iyild 
asses.' When you have travelled these forty days acrow 
the Desert you come to a certain province lying tO the 
north. Its name you shall hear presently. 


^TE l.VDegnignes says that Yetsina is found in a .ClUiuae.Map 
of laWy of the Mongol era, and this is confirmed by Pauthier, who 
reads it ItHnidt and adds that the text of the Map names it as oiur. 
of the seven Xm or Circuits of the Province of Kansuh (or 
Indeed, in D’Anville’s Atlas we find a river called £tiina I^nf, 
.]U>ithward fiom Kanchau, and a little below the 41st paniliel 


■hoth^ from Suhcfaau, Beyond the junction is a town called 

which probably represents Etzina. Yetsina is also mmidMiMh 
Ja Hhti^ of^Shiogbiz as taken by that conqueror in 

last campaijta ag^nst Tangut This capture would .also 
^ }a IQrdx ^ by Rashiduddin. 

GMgraphy places Yetsina noithuof Kanchau aad ncil^^Hil^^'jDf 
.^jd^iiliaii, at a distance of izo leagues frm'Kanchaii, but 

S^&.eetfmnlvlbiD.sreat n. AAk- 


; a distance of izo leagues freca' Kanchau, but c 
inlyjfto great ((nmi//, p. 49}.- . ' r 

Mtterge" (G. T.)i PaudiieF has ^lfiS!rAl!gv; ' 
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^ar.owti csMintry. And n(wfr'I wijfl tell jJi\ <Mat 
&st tequired domintoa and sj^rcad bv«'thc'\wld* V 

(Hj^ally the Tartars dwelt in the north on th#3o^ 
of Chorcha.*. Their countfy was one of great pla^s} aiw 
there were no towns or villages in it, but excdlent^pasture 
lands, with great rivers and many sheets of .wtter ,^ifi,,|^^ 
it was a very fine and extensive region. But theri^t wis 
sovereign in the land. They did, however, pay tiax afti 
tribute to a great prince who was called in jheir tonga 
Unc Can, the same that we call Prester John, him in f^ 
about whose great dominion all the world talks.'* ’th 
tribute he had of them was one beast out of every ten, an* 
also a tithe of all their other gear. 

Now it came to pass that the Tartars multiplieil ex 
ceedingly. And when Prester John saw how great a peopl 
they had become, he began to fear that he should hay 
trouble fi-om them.* So he made a scheme to ^tribut 
them over sundry countries, and sent one of his Barcms t 
carry this out. When the Tartars became aware of thi 
they took it much amiss, and with one consent they lei 
their country and went ofiT across a desert t<i.a dutaii 
region towards the north, where. Prester John could he 
get at them to annoy them. Thus they revolted from hi 
authority and paid him tribute no longer. And so dbihg 
continu^ for a time. 


Note 1. — ^|l[(n£|coruiii, near the upper course of the River Oiidioi 
is said hjr Chinese authors to have bm founded by Bdkd Khan 
Hoei-Bu OT trigurs, in the 8th coitury. Ini die days of Chii^^ 
told tfa^ it was the head-quarters of his ally, and aftewards enetny, 
Wang I^BUt, the Prester J(dm of Polo. Oklcodaji,ihestticci«n(Kt j^i^ 
ghi> estatdished his capital at Katakonan, and founded die weib'jn 
palace in 1234. It continued to be the Mongol headquarters 
phen Mango Kaan decided to tranaftr thereat of ggyemfflent tq Sjshfii^ 
,vildl($i .<rf. Peking in Prologue, ch^ bU. note t). The 
ooinpass of the walls only 5 H, or about a 

uuDp in its vkaniiy, way visitad Iqr PlanoCaq^ |t|M 
(rs 58 )> The following is the latfor'a ateMik 



it »ot-'ys-:|gj^ 

' '^<:r|^liift;;- -D^is 

' pttti\ Tl^^ ar<tifi^6!«tfi^'m‘ihe .tcrtm:.;, ohe^j^iT^wldcli. is 
"'^r S^taci^'atid in* that.ta diis'iibarl^-pfe^ ‘:^e otlieir>.tr;^::is:i^^vg^ 
pt^ . bjr the CatiiAjraeiiSi who all' etii^tt^. Besides/ v^ese.tWQ:; 
farisieie thm suie some ^at polacies occdpied hy the ccn^t .e^e^ 
^arcr sJso twelve idol temples befemg^g to diSerent naiidhj^ t>^o ^ 
H^ahjQtpmeries in which the La^ of Micdiomet is preach^ ;^jdi one. 

of the Christians at th^ extremity of the town. Tlie tpvn is 
ehjclpsed by a mnd^wall, and has four gat^ At the east gate 
Thiliet and other com, Imt the supply is scanty; at the west '^ey 
sell rams and 'goats ; at the soij||i gate oxen and waggons ; ^ 
gate horses. . . . Manga Ks^n has a great Court beside 
Rampart, wliich is enclosed by a brick wall, just like pur pr^nk^ 
Inside there is a big palace, witliih which he holds a drinkb^boul^ 
a year j .... there, are also a number of long buildings 'hke 
^ in which are kept his treasures and his stores of victual ’* {345'6’; 334k ;;’ 

Note 2 . — Chorcha {Ci&rci/t) is the Manchu country^ 
were at that time called liy the Chinese YucM or NimJkf^ aod/h^^wr'' 
Mongols ChurM^ or as it is in Saiung Set3?bn Jt&cikdd. 
in question is several lime.s mentioned \yy Rashiduddin 
founders of the Kin Dynasty, which tlie Mongols sai>erseded 4 R 
China, were pf Chuichd race. ^ Vo?' 

Note S. — A note on Prester Jolin, inighji; easiily ^rfead 
pag)^ It i’l irppQS«iblc to treat it wHhoat some 
omitting tnany interesting thuiugh not esfkrn.ml points. . . '■ ; 

The idea ^t a Chtistlan potectete qf etterinous. 

' -and befiiug this title, 'ruled ovct vast tracts .in 
in irorii the middle of the lath to the en^; 

after whi<^ time the Asiatic story seems- gmdnal^'tiEiif 
whilst die- !^yal Presbyter was aas%iuid .tjo.a 
cqutvi^l application of die' term fii^a t& the df 
of Afticft fad^tatittg. this' tnUisler*^ 
to the view- -now .j^enifiy talu^ tetat the iimt 

'nppSi^,% ^ 







when tito 1}ie conquests 

iVeMi he im invested with the character a < 
or len cottfounded with the raystetious Fiester J6hii>. 

,llhe %rst notice of h conqdenhg Asiatic potetita^ie ^ * 

EMstlii litot^t to Europe by the S]rrian Iffishop Cabala ,f 
of .iBodicea in NorHiem Syna), who came in 1145. to’ 

(prievances before Pope Eugene III. He reported duit liOt 
a certain John, inhabiting the extreme East,- king and Kestor^ ;pi^. 
and daimiqg d^ent from the Three Wise KJega, had i^ade-nsair 
on tbe'^Sheniirisf Kings of the Medes and Persians, and had' tatceii 
Ecbatana dieir capital He was then proceeding to the deliverance <;itf 
Jerus^em, but was stopped by the Tigris which he could not cross^ add 
Ctmj^cd.by disease in his host to reta^ ' » 

t .M. d’AVezac first dmwed to whoffthis account jhnst apidy,..^ 
riie .sui^ect has more recently been set forth with great cbmplC^^ 
and learning by Dr. Gustavus Oppert. The conqueror in qat^iqn.lt^ 
the Founder of Kara Khitai, iHiich existed as a^t^t B^re!^ 


during the last two-thirds of the isth century. 'Hiis cliief was a. 

the Khitrm dynasty of Liao, who escaped widi i body of folWere 
from Northern China, oh the overdftow of that dynasty by the or 
Niuchd about 1135. He. is caUed by the Chinese historians' Ydiu 
Tariuj by Abulghazi, Nutt Trigri 111 ; and by Rashiduddin, Nu^ (ox 
Fushi) Taifii. Being well received by the li^gurs and other tribCs wesi 
of the Desett who had been subject to , die j^tan Eii^tire, he 
an, aitey and ccmimenced a course rtf request which 
tended over E^sd^ atel 'Vinreter^ Tut^estan; inetuiling 
which became tributary to him. He took the title of Um 

to mean Universal or Suzerain Khan, and fixed at Bata Sagn%'' notrdi 
.,ti[ dte Thian Shan, the capital of his Empire, which became hn^ 
as ATrotf (Black) KUtai* In 1141 he came to the aid oj the- Iting 
•of Khwarizm a^inst SanjiU' the Seljukian sovereign of Persia (vhenoe 
die Samurd of the Syrian Bishop), who bad just token Sahiftt|i 4 i!^ 
and dented that prince with great slaughter. Though the fiui 
Idmself is not deserted to have extended his conquests into 
K?wg of Khwaiizm followed: up the victory by m invastm 
cixuitry, in whidi he i^mdeied the treasury and cities of Sas^, "■ v vtt- 
’ That ■Karecathiyan prince is undoubtedly the first-.crui^tte^ ^ 
Ana at.aU.Wdn^.:'tb whren diU name. ^ Prester,Ji^,iif^'i " ' 
:d»ou|h h<h^i^fcit 

qf , d MI irnii, softened . |n- ■ -Wt; turkah , _ 

waa-ce i i w ii h d a i i 'ai^' 

#W»: 







I t Wtr 




a <31 *iJ:':*j ? 1 1’i*] *2 Jfil iT4 «^1 i sT^ I r.V.v « f1 fta 1^ ,Tia IK ^ 


«9!C^ .cottnngrjM'^i^ir';;^;^!^^ of'fif^]^ ■.! - 

^ if£^;'ltf<»gQrc6Q«fu|^''.ciij^''Ai^’<^^\to 'kf^ 

but i^-'j£o!iM ini Mm wpiesentatiye; liu56^S^ 
rial traditton -egost^. an^g t|^ 
^y,8ubfc'.^ti ^iM ii ' 8tg^ but the p«rsi^ 9 t 
4 ;fl^)rj; h^OOT. of idleiiti^tiQQ wftli fresttr- ji^[^';-;ij||^ 

&<ji»'jar^;«m’ one bt^' ai^- anotfaur, setked fint^y 'Q}>ofiL-;f^'e^.i|^ 
wboin-.we &ul b> phy the |i^ in our v 
Tfl^s iPla^.CiUTfoi’^t wgle rocniion .of.J‘jtest«&r Jtitiii 
of. thie.^^istiaiM of Ibdh ^ &e9.%et, who 
eb^tate yttab^gem, 033^^^'^^iiizes 
and; iii«i tet^jaaBy sQ<xg^. mw' the Moag^ .in ' * ^ 

i. sUioount,'; cmi tl^ >.^ 

^qMS^tactioa . j^s'eiAemi^, ank'-Wcewies 

awiuiwcii^'ii^ pofw^ 

^'-m -a^simin- tfiHace, ■ " ' 






f; <-' : :-fe t-;- ■\x': i' ■- i'*' i ■■■ 

t? L- ' ^ ^ r": -/^ ; ■ ".' '. ' ;y: : v^ ... 

■f^. 






4^adc9initb' .6aUed Cbti^^ '<b« 1 

‘lift the cattle cMf IJik cSur h 

the heidSinen^ o( |Jq,c 
laftw assembied an axtay, 

OjtCUnghis, b&t he |led and Ij^d Jun^f 
having pluddered the Mof^'^and tet^ed higiiiH^,' 

addressed the Tartars and 1iiiI<ML^*^ia^figH<jit '4ii 
l^er that we are tfius oppiesseS by oin^ae^bot^* ^ 
and Moal made Chinghis himself dieicjileader and 
^ot a host Tjuietlyitogether, he. made a~<sudden op^nigbtjupdn'jt^fi^^l^ 
conquered him, and impelled himteuflee into Cathay: Cha that^flii^ 
sion his daughter's 'talcen, and givm by Chinghis to one of his 
to whom she bore Mangu, who now reigneth: .... The land in Wkh 
they (the Mongols) first were, and where the residence of 
still exists, is called Ottau Kerult. But because Caraooran is id 'die 
country which was their first conquest, they regard it as a royal city, 
and there hold the elections of their Chan.” 

Heree^ see plainly that the Vnc Chan of i* thc/il^C. 

Can or Unecan of Polo. In the narratiye of the «ft»mer, Vnc 
conneaed with King or Pdester John^ in that of the lehes^ng 

the stoiy as heard some ab or 25 years later, the two are tdent^figi. '.Tliei 
shadowy i^U of Prester John has passed from the Ruler of Kd|a KMH 
to the Chief of the Keraits. This transfer blings us to anot^ntt T ‘ " 

We have already spoken of the extensive- diffusion If 
Christianity in Asia during the early and middle agea The ^ 
historian Gregory Abulfiira} relates a carious history 
TeaBoii, -in the beginning of the nth c|ntury, of the Kmg of . 
with his people, dwelling in the remote tunth-east sdl the land the 
Ijurks. Abd that the Keraits eontiaued to profess ChrjstiaBi^ dol^n^' 
4he time of Chinghis is attested* by Rashiduddin’s ditopt sfatetoSlil^ 'H' 
weir as bjf the numerous Christian princesses from thi£'t|f!te pf 
we hear . jp Mongol histfisy. It is the chief of thn' ti^ lof triram- 
Rnbruquis and Polo speak under the name of Vnc Khan,apd whtm- 
tfae letter identifies with Prester John. His proper name iS.t 9 S&cd T «^' 
by the^JChinesev and Topil by the Persian historian^ 
soveteiga of Nbrthma China had confiened on him the' title ’ 

•King^ fioni. illicit bit p»^ gave him the slightly iaam>j^' 
jjtf mU& jCijiti'^iidiieii SOQM sdmte retd 

^ qpdEiig' Rnbroquis and Ptdo riimnr 
^^^ .ptrcnouaecd The 

^ . .. ^ harihg of i 

■ to by Bnstem 

- JPaiik 1 43Biipnot JM;i^^ " 
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-^iw iateired in^- a -«4^ 


\ --'X^ W.<A»M»ejlliM:;^<^ picked up i& jthe^ 

John cp^r%!dhds pretty closely with that<s^£|ia^ 
M 4 *c«. ^ repwe^ as onp/of tht priaceis to whom^ St^^ 
Were tnbutaiy in the. days of their oppres^on tfiM .as “th^;‘}S»3^ 
f fheir firsi acts, op being organiased under a 

T***'.^ conquer k'm, slaying all tliat bare.a^^^’ 

^ expression- used by J^ianvi^.iBi.': 
fij>eaflcing of fibe origjnal land of the lartars, -^wic grande feei^V'i^' 
t^hn, i^s not been elucidated in any etlmftn that I -havWsew}. ' 

•tt» Arabic BM}'< 7 , «a DeserU" No doubt Joinvihe -ksr^^ 
^rd in Jalestw (see /tfirirv/Zr, p. 145 st-^^. .- see aiiso ^jilsa^^ '•.^’ ; 
■frf^ yaiagtta mAa^e itn<f GescAic/i/e, and CafAa/, &c, pp, 

hot seen -Oppert when the latter woA was printed, it appenti&f 
'.^;.^^**WSt certain that the letter of Pope 'Alexander Hl.^ ’iwritlepv'itt'^ 
[mi p. 3; CalAay, p. .'75) to the &.t InJonm, 

.Sw«Arjm»f, wasmeanrfor(lh(.*kipgqf -Ab)'ssinu). T-'’ . 
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he maintain the i^vereigntjr they had ^vcn him. 
shall I say ? The Tartars gathered th him ih asto^^ltig 
multitude, and when he saw such numbers he niad^ great 
furniture of spears and arrows and such other arms they 
uaed, and set about the conquest of all those rc^clw tai 
he had conquered eight provinces. When he conquer^ 
a province he did no harm to the people or their pr^w^y, 
but merely established some of his own men in the country 
along with a proportion of theirs, whilst he led the re- 
m^der to the conquest of other provinces. And when 
those whom he had conquered became aware how well and 
safely he protected them against all others, and how they 
suffered no ill at his hands, and saw what a noble prince 
he was, then they joined him heart and soul and became 
his devoted followers. And when he had thus gathered 
such a multitude that, they seemed to cover the earth, he 
b^an to think of conquering a great part of the world. 
Now in the year of Christ 1200 he sent an embassy to 
Prester John, and desired to have his daughter to wife. 
But when Prester John heard that Chinghis Kaan demantft 
his daughter in marriage he waxed very wroth,, and said 
to fhe Envoys, “What impudence is this, to ask my 
daughter to wife! Wis^he not well that he was my 
liegeman and serf? Go ye back to him and tell him tWlt 
I had Kever set my daughter in the fire than give her 
in tnanijSge to him, and that lie deserves death at my 
hand, reh|ri and traitor that he is!” So he bade the 
Envoya^begone at once, and never come into his presence 
again. The Envoys, on receiving this reply, departed 
straightway, and made haste to their master, and relafe^ 
all that Prester- John had ordered them to say, keeping 
nothing back.' 


who are probably to be relied on ; the Chinese pS' 
.'.1187 doesnotaobearto be adate of aneietal imMts.' ■ 



XLVIIL CillN&HlS -iCAAN. ANB PKESTtlt^ 

in ]m Wj.^. Hta inauguration, as sovereign «nder ^ 
of Cbmghiz Kaan ^ in laos according to the Persian autiKwitie8.‘i» 
i2o 6 accordmg to the Chinese, ' ^ , 


, 2, -T§everal h^tians, among, others Ahulfaraj, represent 

Chingto as having married a daughter . pC Aung-Khan ; and Ais is 
cn^nt suaong some of the medieval EttR^an writers, such as Vincent 
^ adopted by Fetis de la Croix in his history of 
Chlh^ apparently from a comparatively late Turkish historian : and’ 
bom D’Herbelpt and St. Martin state the same ; but there seems to be 
no fowmarioa for it in the best authorities, either Persian or Chinese 
4 mj^aiim^ p. 2S5 ; S^cuhm JBsierialt, me. XXIX., 
atsje. ff/ GmgAtx Can, p. ap j; p. dr-a)!'- 

1 real story at the basis of Polo’s, which seems to be thi& About 1202, 
vbmAmg Khan and Chinghis were still acting in profes.sed ania>.^^ a 
louble unmwas proposed between Aung Khan’s daughter Jaut Bto 
md Chinghizs son Juji, and between Chinghiz’s daughter Kijin ^m^'and 
r^roPs grandson Kush Buka. From certain circumstances this uhba 
ell through, and tliis was one of the circumstances which opened the 
weach between the two chiefs, 'rherewere, howe^'er, several marriages 
between the families. {Er.hn.vm^ ’8.^; ofo.;r3 oe .|wo<ed under CJiap ' 
ix,, Note 2.) - •• 


CHAPTKk XfA'lH, 

How )■'> M.\m h i^o.ctXi.ST ■ 

i’KKSTKK J<m\ ' ' 

t '■ 

Vhbn Chinghis Kuan heard the hrutai messs^o ! .that 
tester .lohn had sent hint, such rage seized him llwt his ’ 
eartcame nigh to bursting within him, fcir he was%*»*B, 
f a t cry lofty spirit. At last he spoke, and tli^t 
lat all who were 'present could hear him: “ N^cf 
light he be prince if he took not revenge-few 
lessagc of Prester John, and such revenge that ' 

1 this world was so .dearly paid for. Aa4 
rester John should wliether he were 
So then he ^ 



' • MARCO ic^6r;. . 

tidings tbu^ CMnghis was.. iMlIjt cinut^i 
i^unst itun ;mth such a nu:^titude, he still profesm to 
treat it as a jest and a trifle,*4br, quoth he, these ^ no 
solfhers.* Natheless he marshalled his forces and mulcted 
his people, and made great preparations, in order, t$at if 
O^ghis did come, he might take him and put. h^ to 
death. In fict he marshalled such an host of manf dii^ 
ferent nations that it was a world’s wonder. 

And so both sides gat them ready to battle. And why 
should I tnake a long story of it ? Chinghis Kaan with 
all his host arrived at a vast and beautiful plain which 
was called Tanduc, belonging to Prester John, and there 
he' pitched his camp ; and so great was the multitude of 
his people that it was impossible to number thcift. And 
wh^ he got tidings that Prester John was coming, hfe 
rejoiced greatly, for the place afforded a fine and ample 
battle-ground, so he was right glad to tarry for him there, 
and greatly longed for his arrival. 

But now leave we Chinghis and his host, and let us 
return to Prester John and his people. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

How Prester John marched to mi^kt Chinghis, 

* * ♦ * . 

Now. titc story goes that when Prester John became awate 
that Chin^^is with his host was marching against him, he 
went finth to nmtr him with all his fi>rces,tmd 
niktii he reached the same plain of Tmidue* and 
camp over against that of Ching^s Kaan at a £sbuice nf 
|S|b miles. And then both armies reoudned at rest fas 

th«y might be fresher and heartiw for battle^* :j 
iJUl two great hosts weft, pitdhed on 



^ hosts iTOuW gain tjie fa«tti«, d^fetCT'i^ 

15ie^ ^$cens tried to awiditaiitt, fawt- wao unable to 
true ansvrer ; the Christians howevsir did give a trae ahswW ' 
and showed manifestly befoiehand li(^ theleyent should 1*: 
For they got a cane and split it fengthwise, and liud 
half on this side and one hidf on that, allowing no one to 
touch the pieces. And one piece of cane th^ ca^.iCW- 
£'Ais Kaan^ and the other jnece they called Pmtfr 
And then they said to Chinghis: “Now marlt! and you, 
will see the event of the battle, and who shall have the b^t 
of it ; for whose cane soever shall get above jhe othes^' tjc^ 
him shall victory l)e." He replied that he vvould ^ 
it, and bade them begin. 'J’hen the Christian astrolo^^;. 
read a Psalm out of the Psalter, and went through otferf' 
incantations. And lo ! whilst all were Iwholding, the tin®-’ 
that bore the name of Chinghis Kaan, wirhiput 
touched by anybody, ailvanced to the other that bote^lho 
name of Prester John, and got on the top of.it.- : Wlj^. 
the PriRce saw that, he was greatly deligbteti, and S«a^? 
how in this matter he found the ('hrisriafts to tell tfee r hjr^ ' 
he always treated them with great respect, and hdd 
for men of truth for ever after.* 


No'i'k 1..- I’olo ill the jiroixJiug diapter lias stated - __ 

>f 'J'.induc was in Prester John’s country. He 

dentiaU with die Tanduc of whid) be speal^ moiv'pattii^ ^ 

IS belonging fa J’rester John’s desccudimts, -and wbi^l 
jear the Chinese ivillj.. . Ifc is no duubvWr&ag ' 
thm. Sanottg Setsen 
which he H^HOBs, “-rt- 1]^ 

The siune is 
:T,:Hja^th at.'! 




- Note 1 — A Tartar divination by twigs, bu^different iGraim dPlim 
<m]^oyed, is older than Herodotus, who ascri^ it to the Scj^ians. 
. Weliear of one something like the last among the Alans, and' (from 
Tacitus) among the Germans. The words of Hosea (iv. la), “My 
people ask counsel at their stocks, and their staff declareth unto ^em,” 
are thus explained by Theophylac^s : “They stuck up a couple of 
sticks, whilst murmuring certain charms and incantations ] dte sticks 
then, by the operation of devils, direct or indirect, would iall over, and 
the direction of their fall was noted,” &c. The Chinese method of 
divination comes still nearer to that in the text. It is conducted by 
tossing in the air two symmetrical pieces of wood or bamboo of a pecu- 
liar form. It is described by Mendoza, and more particularly, with 
illustrations, by Doolittle, 

But Rubruquis would seem to have witnessed nearly the same pro- 
cess that Polo describes. He reprehends the conjuring practices of the 
Nestorian priests among the Mongols, lyho seem to have tried to rival 
the indigenous ICdms or Medicine-men. Visiting the J.ady Kuktai, a 
Christian Queen of Mangu Kaan, who was ill, he says : “The Nesto- 
rians were repeating certain verses, I know not what (they said it was 
part of a Psalm), over two twigs which were brought into contact in the 
hands of two men. The monk stood by during the operation ”, (p. 326). 
Petis de la Croix quotes from Thdvenot’s travels a similar mode of 
divination as much used, before a hght, among the Barbaiy corsairs. 
Two men sit on the deck facing one another and each holding two 
arrows by the pomts, and hitching the notches of each pair of arrows 
'‘into the other pair. Then the ship’s writer reads a certain Arabic 
formula, and it is pretended that whilst this goes on, the two sets of 
arrows, a/f which one ref resents the Turks and the other the Christians, 
struggle together in spite of the resistance of the holders, and finally 
one rises over the other. This is perhaps the divination by arrows 
which is prohibited in the Koran. 

P. d^ Valle describes the same process, conducted by a Maho> 
medan conjuror of Aleppo : “ By his mcantations. he madie the f<m 
pomts of the artOws conwti9geth« without any movement of ^ hold^ 
and the way the points ^ntaneously pheed themselves, obtuhed 
anairas to intmofpuse^ii^k'' y " . . . 

Md Mr. jaesddee writes from Lahanl : “ There are many different 
itvl^ practis!^ among the Buddhists ; and tiiat abo titeo:^ 
ie^ltitown to our Luna, but in a ^gbtly difiitrm 
UeaiMulm use of ta^ arraws instead of a cane solit uixt wliii^ore^& 






* 1;"-- ' ■ ' 

^■th^.'site^ 


■riiftS- ia-a ^iS[ 

of ttl* KA daajjhter, 11*0 said the description answsred tp th^ 

fSl *^0 «s^ to not her fiiher. Ghingfew then enq«Sfc 

1 T ® his camp, and they indicated 

CJijn^iz thenceforward was milde^jpwards the Christians, 
.:^sht)wed t^m many distinorions. (p, aSs). Vincent of Beauvais alv 
s^^s ^ lUbbanta, a Nestorian monk, who lived in the cdnfidence 
T wife, daugbt^ of “ the Chrisrian King DavW or Prester 

jtohn, and who used by divination to make many revelations to die 
fartars. We have already said that there seems no ground for assign- 
ing a daughter of Aung Khan as wife to Chinghiz. But there was a 
mm of the former, named Abika, among the wives of Chinghiz, And 
^shiduddin d 4 wy relate a dream of the Kaan’s in relation to hen, Itet 
ft was to the elFect that he was divinely t omnianded to give her away ;. 
and this he did next morning ‘ 

{^a 7 i>/ms. fferod. IV. 6 j ; Jwm. Mandl. XXX f. a ; Msf. 

Magie. 558; Mendoza, Hak. So-.. I. 47; Jho/IU/e. 435-6; .»/ 

Gen^/uzean. 52-5.3 ; /* ,/o//a r. li. 86.5-6 ; l- 7 p^e, I'^O ; JyO^aft, 

h 4 ^ o 19.) * 


CHAI’TKK L. 

The BA-rj’r.u nuTwcc.-N Kain I’RE.vrf.K Johs. 

And after both sicSes had rested well those two dMys* the^„ 
armed for the fight, and engagetl in des|;crate combat;"^- 
it was the greatest battle that ever was seen. Tlte numbe^; 
that were slain on both sides were very great, ill- 
end Chinghis Kaan obtained the victory- ■ ■ 
ba^e Prester John ww , akin. A^d ftota 
ward, day by <%, passtjd 

'Kaan 'tifi ' 

tba *his . 






^iii^^ tie jvi'^.a valian<4B«4^^'#C^.*^ i ’ 

^ ^Wfll -now tell j'ou ;^jii^i|^ and; 

then abocit the manners 'and*'i:iutosas^f^lw ^at^irs^ ' f-: 


Npte 1 .— Chinghia in fiwt* survived ^ujjg- IChan'soilitte^:)^.^!^ 
4ying during his-<'third expeditiop a^i^ TstjjgHt, i8A 
aged 66^ Sanang Setz^n say| that Kiirbeljia.Gda^KhattKiVthe 
tifal ^een of Tangut, who had passed into^the tents, of ^he^ob^pierpr/ 
(^d him aome bodily mischief (it is not said What); axkd 
drowned herself in the Karamuren (or Hoang-ho), which theacdbrtli 
* Galled by the Mongols the Khdiikn-gol^ or Liiy's Rivct^ a n^e which it 
in fafet Still bears. Carpini relates that Chinghiz was killed by %htnii%. 
T^e, Persian and Chinese historians, however, agree in speaking of his 
^death as natural. Gaubil calls the place of his death Lou-pan) which 
he says was in Jat. 38^ Rashiduddi^qalls it Leung-Shan, which appeats 
» to be the mountain range still so cali^^h the heart of Shensi. 

The name of the place before which Polo represents him as mortally 
wounded is veiy variously given! According to Gaubil, Chinghiz was in 
reality dangerously wounded by an arrow-shot at the siege of Taitongfli 
in 1212. And it is possible that Polo’s account of his death 'before 
I prefer the realling), arose out of a confusion between tfels 
those of the death of Mangu Kaan, which is said to 
at the assault of Hochau in Ssechuen, a name wl^ch 
Polo^^lpuld write Cci^is^ or neartjr so^ Abulfaragius specifically sajij 
that I^nipi Kaan died fy an arrmt; though it is true that other authoiS 
say he digd of disease, and Haiton that he was drOHmed ; all 
shows how excusable were Polo’s errors as to events occurring 50‘thtW;' 
years before his time. (Sec (^peris Presbyter Johannes^ p. 76 ; 2fe 
MtuUaj IX. 27^ and note ; GaubUj 18, 50, 52, 121 ; Erdmann^ 44 :? f 
Ss. Ssitzen^ 103.) ^ 4' 



CHAPTER LL 



or s^E WHO DIP Reign Aflua ChiRohis ICmk, aisd \ 

* • Customs qy the TaiftARs. ' 

i»ext.-that reined aft?r 'ph^lhw ISm^ te'St 
Cvx Kaav, and 
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tSs-iiiiis-; wf '-W*'* 


•^m .wi!*« ,ta ^ut’tQge^r 
J^pmtrs ^ 

, j ^ - .* „ . ^ I'^se CMfdaa^, — ^aye^aiKi Ui^wr 

to not have such ^c^xret, or 

ns^ ‘ai ,fhis Cid>ky, who U the ^r4 <4 
jh>l’‘*t^iwfe|irs im the Vorhi, thosel)f the Levant aridi of the 
Fonf^%»<^tHie<l } ior' these are all his liegemen ifetid suh^ 
jecla» ‘ I m<kn to. show* you all about this great power oi 
his in ]j|his booh of otfri . <' 

• You should be toM also that all the Grand hHaam, and 
all the descendants of Chingbis their first Lord, are-o^Cd 
to a mountain that is call^^^TAV td he Where- 

soever the Soverdga may die, he is cantied to Jhat httiial 
in that mountain widi his predecessors*} no tfti^h^, if die 
place .of Ihs death were loo dajVjoarncy thlthtar 

must he.i>e carried to his burial.’ ^ 

Let me tell you a strange thing too. 
carrying the body of any, Kmperor to be bm^lMHPIl^ 
'odbw the convoy that goes with the body d4%,pli^«|e»' 
d^aword all whom ifttey ftll in with on the 
.and wak upon your I^ud in the 
FoSr^they do in sooth b^es’e that idl such af 
dk^ manner do go to serve their Lord ^ the 

the same too wi^ horses i hfr w&ww^ 
hd! dd itora^, id mrderibik.hn^ 

-of them m ** 




K,<?^ viK'4^7*r'*vt 









MARCO POLO. 
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Not£ 1.— Before parting with Chinghis let me point out «$lt lie*, 
not to my Imowledge been suggested before, that the name <f[ %Ctm- 
husean bold " in Chaucer’s tale is only a corruption of the ' 

Chinghiz. Ihe name of the conquermr appears in Fr. Ricold as 
eny, from which the transition to (^mbuscan presmits no : 

Camius was, I suppose, a clerical corruption out of Cat^ or : 

In the chronicle of St. Antonino, however, we have him mlled ** 
can rectius Tamgius Cam " (XIX. c. 8). If this is not merely ^oanat 
blunder of / for c, it presents a curious analogy to the form Ttmitia<JlSkhl 
always ‘used by Ibn- Batuta. I do not know the origin of the latter, 
unless it was suggested by tankfs (Ar.) “ Turning upside down." (See 
Pcreg: Qua/, f. iig ; f. £. III. 22, &a) 


«» 4 • 

Note 2. — Polo’s history here is inadmissible. He introduces into 
the list of the supreme Kaans JBa/u who was only Khan of Kipchak 
(the Golden Horde), and Hulaku who was Khan of Persia, whilst he 
omits Okkodai the immediate successor of Chinghiz. It is also remark- 
able that he uses the form Alaeou here instead of Alau as elsewhere ; 
nor does he seem to mean the same person, for he was quite well aware 
that Alcai was Lord of the Levant, who sent ambassadors to the Great 
Kaan Cublay, and could not therefore be one of his predecessors. 'Fhe 
real succession ran : r. Chinghiz ; 2. Okkodai ; 3. Euyuk ; 4. Mangi^u ; 
^ Ktiblai. 

There are quite as great errors in the history of Haiton, who had 
probably greater advantages in this respect than Marco. And I may 
note that in Teixeira’s abridgment of Mirkhond Hulaku is inade-to suc- 
ceed Mangu Kaan on the throne of Chinghiz. {RtUuiones. 338.) 


Note 3. — The Altai here certainly docs not mean the Great South 
Siberian Range to which the name is now applied. The names and 
Alian~Khan, appears sometimes to be ‘if>plied by Sanang Setzen to the 
' Khingan of the Chinese, or range running north of and parallel to, 
the Great Wall near Kalgan. And in reference to this very matter 
of the burial of Chinghiz, he describes the place as “the district of 
Yeke Utek, between the shady side of the Altai-Khan and the sunny 
side of the Kentei-Khan.” 

According to Rashiduddin, Chinghiz was buried at a place called 
Birkdn KdUun ("God’s HiU’’),or Yekeh mm (" The Great Sacred 
or Tabooed Place ") another passage be caUs the spot BAdah CkdUr 
(which means, I.&ncy, the same as Bdrkdn Kildtfo), netCl tihe mv«(r 
S^ga. Burfem Kaldun is often mentioned by Sammg Setsen, and 
Iwfau speaks of Bur^ CalitU jis the mountain in which the Ckien, 
fia^ (^eatren^ seems to demonstmt* tb* identity of this place 
,9i^mitai# called by Pallas (^d 

— , — covered wfth dotM* ^ca^jad i« itidtsedr ^ 
moun t ai n reached in 
Mhasgcds, and 
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tion of Ghii3®lu**s;gravift aceM^to he A» the K^ntai^ 

in the quotation ftom S. ia imme^ately ctoi^b of the 

this agrees fairly with his htateaxent on the supposition that the 
oola is the Akai of the same ^ootation from him. The .Khah-ootlk^' 
(oola means ipountain) appj^rs alscr to be the Hm mcfuntain whith 
Moxig«^ chiehi daiming descent from Ghinghiz named to Gaubil as the 
burial place of that conqueror. 

Erdmann relates, apparently after Rashiduddin, that CHinghiz was 
bntiied at the foot of a tree whidi had taken his fancy on a' hunting 
ejEpedition, and which he had then pointed out as the place where he 
dented to be mterred. It was^ then conspicuous, but afterwards dto 
adjoining trees shot up so rapidly? l:hat a dense wood covered the witolfe 
locality, and it became impossible to identify the spot. (Q. 

Thnk. I, 115 li. 475-6; San: Setz, 103, 114-15, y 

54 ; Erd. 444.) , / 

Nqte 4. — Rashiduddin relates, that in carrying ChingMz to 
burial, the escort slew all whom they met, and that forty noble an<l Ijeau- 
tiful girls were despatched to serve him in the other world, as well as su}>erb 
horses. As Mangu Kaan died iu the heart of CJhina, any attempt to 
carry" out the barbarous rule in his case would invoh e great slaughter. 
{Erd 443; jyOksson^ lb ^3 ; and see 5®7-^-) 

Sanaug Setzen ignores these iiarbariii vs. lie descril>ei> the, body 
Chinghiz as removed to his native land on .» two-\vhecl6(l waggoti, the . 
whole host escorting it, and wailing ;\s they went: *• \nd Kiluken Ba- 
hadur of the Sunkl Tri!>e (one of the KJianS ' »Kl c''.nnrad<>sl Trued up hi« 
voice and sang : — ^ 

* Th^ni £t»F;uo#H : \ *^’^***‘‘ U uii(lUr,s, o^f,i 

('J My Kmg < 

Hast Thou h» tnuU du.a tursakfii t]» vlnkUcn of 

My King ! ’ 

Circling in pi’i<3c like ;u» Eagle wliiloiu 1 ‘Ijou <(rii.-4 Itiid 

i} My Kixig I 

Ilut now Thou hn^t ^lumbleU an*? fulitn, tike iv^ nijbrokcit Colt, ' 

O My 'W$,. 



CHA-P-TER XII. 

CojicERNiNO TME Customs OP WE TAiCTASSi . 

Now that wc have ^ of the Taft#i», I h«y’e 

pWiy to tcU you ;• y ’ . '/ ; ' y ■ > ; 

Ill* . Tartar.; •«» 





Their houses are circular^ and are linade of 
covered with felts.* These are carried along mth 
whithersoever they go ; for the wands are so strongly 
together, as well 'as so well combined, that the : fiiame".c|n 
be made very light. Whenever they erect these huts the 
door is always to the south. They also have waggons 
covered with black felt so efficacious^ that no rain can 
get. in. These are drawn by oxen and camels, and the 
women and children travel in them.* The women do the 
buying and selling, and whatever is necessary to provide 
for the husband and household ; for the men all lead the 
life of gentlemen, troubling themselves about nothing but 
hunting and hawking, and looking after their goshawks 
smd &lcons, unless it be the practice of warlike exercises. 

They live on the milk and meat which their herds 
supply, and on the produce of the chase ; and they eat all 
kin^ of flesh, including that of horses and dogs, and Pha- 
raoh’s' rats, of which last there are gi>eat numbers in bu||pws 
on those plains.^ Their drink is^mare’s milk. 

They are very careful not to meddle with each other’s 


plaihs where find good p^um ; i^ 
in summer they betake themsd^s to a cool climate i 
the mouptj^ and valleys, where water is to be foi 
w^ as woods and pastures. 



wives, and will not do so on any account, holding that to 
be an evil and abominable thing. The women too are 
rery .good and loyal to their husbands, and notable house- 


wiyes withal.^ (Ten or twenty of them will dwell togeffier 
tn charming peace or unity, and you never shall hearah • 
h word among them.] a 

The mai|^^-Wfl^ins, of Ta^r^,jtm 
Ihan may take, a hundred wives an he so liTW.. 

^;'ahle t^ keep them. But the first -Iii 
Igll^^h^ur, and as the most 
-eons whom .she 
i>ayment 



'iTHE'TAKTARSr--'-^ 

wi& .brings husbiind. : 'Th^ haW'vl^^ 

childirea thaa. ni£^' have 
vnves. They^ may marry tbeir cou^s, and if a iatbef 
bis son may rake any;o^' tho wives, Im own mother always 
(accepted; that is to say the eldest son may do this, but ho 
otliN. A man may also take the mfe of his own brother 
hfieer latter’s death. Their weddings are celebrated with 
great ado.’ : , ; 

’ ' . . - ■ ' » y . ■ v, 

NdinB J. — ^The word tbi G, T, is /ernes,** which seems u^lly 

r(^eSf* and in Pantjdefs text reads : limt mesons 
it hs eUtnsfvre^ l^me^io’s text has felirtmi, and botlt M^i^r 

and the Latin of the have Ji/trp. - This is certainty ihe jdgixUxiei^ 
ing. But whether fmimt w^ ever used as a fonn of 
meins peltry) I cannot discover. Perhaps .some words have dropped, 

A good description of a Kirghiz hut (35 feet in diameter)-, and ’ 

responding to Polo’s account, will he found in Atkinson’s aot^ • 

another in VdmWr/s Travels, How comfortable and civUked 
of such a hut may be, can be seen also in Binmcs's account 
man dwelling of this kind. This description of hut or tent fecc)i« 3 W^ 
to nearly all the Domade tribes of Central Asui, The xrellts-wc^^^lb^^ 
ing the skeleton of the tent walls is (at least among 
loosely, pivoted, so as to draw out and compress like ** 

"Rubruquis,; Pailas* Timkowskij, and others, notice t,he cteom of 
tWning the door i;o south ; the rtfason is obvious. {Aikinsm^ 
lit si*j 0.) 

, Now 2,---yEscb>dus alr^^dj knows the , ; 

In latticed hdt^f Mgh^poised m ea»y wtwselk” < > ’ 

-■/Vv.'w, 709-ria 




And long befttfn him Hesiod says Pliineus wras carried by the 
“To lh« Land of the MUh-fed nations, whose hoviSCS ni« 



the waggon, ti abreast {see opposite cut). He t^S^ 

not Wally taken to pieces, but cmmi ^ ^diug« Thei 
mentioned carried a hut of 30 feet d&me^t, fc^ ti projected beywd 
wheels at Ic^ 5 feet on either side. In fact, Caipihi says e)^cti^ 
Some of the huts are speedily taken ^ pieces and put up again| sue) 
are packed on the beasts. Others cannot be taken to pieces, ar 
carried bodily on the waggons.” The carts that were used to tr^spoi 
the Tartar valuables were covered with felt soaked in tallow or ewe^i miti 
to make them waterproof. {/. A II. 381-2 ; jRuk 221 ; Carjf, d 16,) 

The words of Herodotus, speaking^generally of the Scyths, apply pei 
fectly to the Mongol hordes Chinghiz : Having neither cities no 
forts, and carrying their dwcllu^s with them wherever they go 5 accus 
tomed moreover, one and all, to shoot from horseback, and living no 
by husbandry but on their cattle, their waggons the only houses the; 
possess, how can they fail of being unconquerable?” (IV. 36, Raw&ns, 

Hote 3. — PharaoKs properly the Gerboa of Arabia and Nortl 

Africa, which the Arabs also regard as a dainty. There is a kindr© 
animal in Siberia called Alactagu, and a kind of Kangaroo-rat (probabl; 
the same) is mentioned as very abundant on the Mongolian Stepp<! 
There is aijso the Zkstimaus of Pallas, a Dormouse, I believe, which h* 
says the JKalmaks, even Of distinction, count a delicacy, especiall; 
cooked in sour milk. “ They eat not only the flesh of all their dilferen 
kinds of cattle, including horses and camels, but also that of many wfl< 
animals which other nations eschew, marmots and zUsdmice^ beavers 
badgers, otters, and lynxes, leaving none untouched except thi dog an< 
weasel kind, and also (unless very hard pressed) the flesh^of the fo: 
and the* wolf.” {Pallas^ Samml I. 128; also Ru^r 229-30.) 

Note 4.—“ Their wives are chaste ; nor docs one ever hear any talk 0 
their immodesty,” says Carpini ; — ^no Boccaccian and Chaucerian stories 


Note 5. — ** The Mongols are not prohibited from having a pluralit 
of irives; the first manages the domestic concerns, and is the most re 
spcctcd” {Itml 11 . 3rp). Naturally Polygamy is not so general amoUj 
the Mongols as when Asia lay at their feet The Buraets, who seem t< 
retain the <dd Mongol customs in great completeness, are poiygpnistji 
and have as many wives as they choose. PoI)^amy is also pm 
vsteti anstmg tim Yakuts, whose lineage seems to be Eastern Tuik 
HI. jtS5L^ 

Of the the imn on succeedu^ to teke tmk a 

plWfl of his deceased lather’s iriveit we 1 
xi&note e), and many 

' Thesame-er- 
ilera^^ to the Scyths (tV. 78}. Am 
given ^ ^ 

" VJffifeM ‘ m ol me 
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the custom of taktug a deceased brother’s wives is now obsolete, but 
that a proverb prescryes its memory (11. 656); 

“ The Kalin is a present which the Bridegroom or his parents ihake 
to th6 parents of the Bride. All the Fagan nations of Siberia have this 
custom ; ^y differ only in what constitutes the present, whether money 
ot cattle,” {Gmeliu, I. 29 see also Ermau, II. 348,) 


■ CHAPTER LIII. 

Concerning the Gon of the Tartars. 

This is the fashion of their religion. [They say there is a 
Most High God of Heaven, whom they worship daily with 
thurible and incense, but they pray to Him only for health 
of mind and body. But] they have [also] -a certain [other] 
god of theirs called ^^ATrGAY, and they say he is the God 
of the Earthy who watches over their children, cattle, and 
crops. They show him great worship and honour, and 
every man hath a figure of him in his house, made of 
felt and cloth; and they also make in the same manner 
images of his wife and children. The’ wife they put on the 
left harid, and the children in front. And when they eat, 
they take the fat of the meat and grease the god’s mouth 
withal, as well as the mouths of his wife and children. 
Then they take of the broth and sprinkle it before the door 
of the house ; and,that done, they deem that their god and 
his family- have had their share of the dinner.' 

Their drink is mare’s milk, prepared in such a way that 
you would take it fpr- white wine ; and a right good drink 
it is, called. by ^them Kemiz' 

The clothes of the. wealthy Tartars are for the most 
pact of gold and silk stuffs, lined with costly furs, such as 
sable and ermine, vair and fox-skin, in the richest fashion. 



NoT^ *L--TThere^i23 no;, hete lb? Bujdt^fem 

of recent introdtiction .sitnQng the jiia^ the cad of 

cteiptCT Polo speaksf of theit titv adoption the. Qiiaese idoUtry^/e.'. • 
BuddHsi^, We may add here. that 4 he ,,,%ddhism of the MbngbU 
d^yed and' becan^epracdad^ afl:er;]^fiir 'expblsion from China 

( 1 368-9). The idi Shanaapism .then reviyed ; nor was. it till 

1577 that the great reconversion. pf Mongolia to Lamaiiitn began. This 
reconversion is the most prominent eVent 

Sanang Setzen, whose great-gr^ndfatiJIC IQt^ S^taen", Piite' ofUhe 
Ordos, was a. chief agent in thcktl^vement^ ^ * / . /. ’ ' : , 

The Supreme Good Spirit aftp^s to 'li^ve 'called by. 
Mongols Tefi^^rt (Heaven), and idetJthiecl by Schmidt 

with the Persian Hormuzd.' In 3 uddhist times 'he becatOe identified 
witli Indra. ■ 

Plano Carpini’s account of this matter is veryUike Marco’s : ' They 
believe in One ( Jorl, the Maker of all things, visible, and invisible, and 
the Distributor of good and evil in this world ; but they worship Him 
not with prayers or praises or any kind of service. Natheless thc 7 have 
certain idols of felt, imitating the hum.in face, and ])aving mid€rne«ith the 
face somethiag resembling teats ; these they place on eitiier side ihe door, 
'I'hesc they believe to be the guanlians of tlic tkxkb, from whota they 
have the boons of milk and increase* Oilua> tlrcy fabricatt; of bits of 
silk, and these are highly honoincd ; .... and dienever ihey])e^^in to 
eat ur drink, fthey first offer these id.oK a poni\m of their fool or drink.^' 
Hie account agrees generally vvlth vvh.i.{ v;e are told of the original 
Shamanism of the 'funguses, v.hbh ru“ogni>x> a M^-renu; Power over- 
all, and a small number of potent soi»'iis t.dltsl Tlu-se spirits 

among the ihiracis are calle*l a» ^ ooung to .,>ue aiahoK c>r 

and ar<'ording to b’rm \n [}< jic fmm <*f dns sariie word, 
Xoi^ait^ 6-V/V'-/.v/. we n-igint?, to irrcc the 

of Polo. 'The modern lepfc-xotatiN^ this Sbamanist J.tir is 
found among the Puraets, and is tmi i! Abvd by l-'jllas under die 
name of /f/uf ft "‘He i.s honomvu the Tuu.Iary go<i 
sheep and other cattle. Propeily the thhiidiv consists of t7Vi> figure^ 
hanging side b) side, one of wlu^m represents the ^6d's wife, 'I'hese ^vo 
figures are inerel) a ]>air of lanky fUt bolsters with the uj >per ^art shaped 
into a round ihsk, and the body hung with a long woolly fleece ; eyes, 
nose, breasts, and navel, being indicitted by leaUier knobs^ slitcb^i on. 
The male figure commonly' kij> at his girdle the foot-roioe,* with, which 
' horses at pasture are fettered, whilst the female, whickis^om^ftiftes accom- 
panied by smaller figures rept^esentii:^ her children, hai all sorts of little 
nicknacks anci .sewing implements/^ "'Galsanf^ACzomboyev, a recent 
Russo-Mongol writer already quoted^ says also ; Among the Buryats, 
in the middle of the hut and place of honoiir,4s the Dsalis^fki or * Chief 
Creator of Fortune/ At the door is the Tutelar)' p{ the 

Herds and Voting Cattle, made of shecjvskins. Outside the hut is 
VOh. 1. ^ 
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the CJkandaghatu, a name implying that the idol was formed of a white 
hare-skin, the Tutelary of the Chase and perhaps of War. All these 
have been expelled by Buddhism except Dsaiagachi, who is called 
Tengeriy and introduced among the Buddhist divinities.” 

Note 2. — Kimiz or Kumiz, the habitual drink of the Mongols, as 
it still is of most of the nomades of Asia. It is thus made. Fresh 
mare’s milk is put in a well-seasoned bottle-necked vessel of horse- 
skin ; a little kurut (see note 5, ( h. liv.) or some sour cow’s milk is 
added ; and when acetous fermentation is commencing it is violently 
churned with a peculiar staff which constantly stands in the vessel. 'Phis 



interrupts fermentation and introduces a <|uanlity of air into tlic Ii(|uid. 
It is customary for visitors who may drop in to give a turn or two at the 
churn-stick. After three or four days the drink is ready. 

Kumiz keep.s long; it is wonderfully tonic and nutritiou.s, and it is 
said that it has cured many i)ersons threatened with consumption. The 
tribes using it are said to be remarkably free from pulmonary disease ; 
and indeed I understhnd there is a regular Gaiaciofathic establishment 
.somewhere in the province of Orenburg for treating pulmonary patients 
with Kumiz diet. ^ 

It ha.s a peculiar fore and after-taste w'hich, it is said, everybody 
does not like. Yet I have found no confession of a dislike to Kumiz. 
Rubniquis tells us it is pungent on the tongue, like vinum raspei (ew 
rapiol the French) whilst you are drinking it, but leaves behind a pleasant 
flavour like milk of almonds. It makes a man’s inside feel very cozy, 
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lie adds, even turning a we^k head, and is strongly diuretic. To this 
last statement, however, modern report is in direct contradiction. The 
Greeks and other Oriental Christians considered it a sort of denial of 
the faith to drink Kumiz. On the other hand the Mahomedan converts 
from the nomade tribes seem to have adhered to the use of Kumiz 
even when strict in abstinence from wine ; and it was indulged in by the 
early Mamelukes as a public solemnity. Excess on such an occasion 
killed Bibars Bundukdari, who was passionately fond of this liquor. 

The intoxicating j)Ower of Kumiz varies according to the breuK The 
more advanced is the vinous fermentation the less acid is tlic taste and 
the more it sjxirkles. d'lie effect, however, is al\va\'s sliglit and transitory, 
and leaves no unplcasvint sensation, whilst it produi;cs a strong ten 
dency ro refreshing sleep, if its good qualities an)r)iini to Jialf what are 
ascribed to it In' Dr. \V. V. Ilald, from whom wc deri're stJine of tliese 
])articulars, i\ mit ^l ])e the pearl of all beverages. '‘Wjih die ivanails it is 
thc‘ drink of all fium tlie suckling upv.ai i., it th- aee and 

ilincss, and the eieaic.'^t of treats to :n'l ! ' 

'rhete wo', .1 ''jie< lal kind (,»!}'*(“ A'n,: /y/ ihi-nli’ ) ik\1 

hotl) ]>y Kubniijui - ami sn tlic n '-r-ay •? >: [: .. to n.u,: ’ncen 

.'Jiained .ind (hoahcfi. 1 iio mo'' I o..’, * < 1 , .c , i'nvi Kumi/ 

0} winch i^dla-. eoO' : d< 1 oh‘d • - f/CiU ,/ in 

/>it> r \ y/< ^ ' ■ ( ' / . d - ’ i <. { Sqo, 

}c hi ; J/’d/' ; / / > \ ' • ., ^ ' e /f;-/. .*a7S. 

; ; ; (/C/.’. //cz h ;> n'* / *, . S'e ; ' , ’ *h • .> \ f"? \ 

1 1 >C 1 1 i ' I * d <0,(1,./.. -f . ; , ' . . . • K ' ' .'1 ' 1 1*' ( (,“ I 

iin K;ii! ‘iiilh''’'-. b'lC ifn.« Tp . , J * 1. • ^ } os' 'huh, s!oi,?n{a' 

b) IKi'odttoj^v " 'I c<‘ MC'ii ;a’\ • j ■ (ush'n r 

^ihonl whn h lh<* h'C'd ! > o '• i; ‘ n* ’ • •. .o.-h '‘M'im nau.dl 

d’iiat u]j:( ii 1 : ^ 1 . ‘ ' c ^ ‘ • ; . . ^ i ' i p o , ; 

the imdei peUiO), .0.. . i poin to'-, 

bevond the < nnirna >. ( } • .'.an •’ 0 li. -h anl I'fh.er 

lledn jnaic\ nnik < nec' c, art * - en"’ , . 1 < j r. ,.h< ’ •/''//t d 

/Ilf y hav» it AoV \ jy ’/ ^ * /’ ' v I nas nin. 

lak<.’n athoui ihr \ : h’ modvic aiu.o'ps n* unp 

anyiliing but tin- <>Mn< kc' c. j ,k h i' . li pi hi'^ narmtne 

ot die mission <'l h.n.Nt'h anii nonne. vcd . ..i.-.du: Duns brought 
diem a drink mule to»m « \ 0 -i h i iii-e.! K</p"ts The barlcv 
was, no <loubi, ^ nnNa||M <’l;crp ion ^'f In-. '//.-p./ I \k a. iji : 

S/ni/w V’ 1 b b . /’\ ’ ' J' './c/,. iVi , ly /iv^,yv/. I. 5 “ ) 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Concerning the Tartar Customs of War. 

All their harness of war is excellent and costly. Their 
arms are bow and arrows, sword and mace ; but above all 
the bow, for they are capital archers, indeed the best that 
are known. On their backs they wear armour of cuir- 
bouly prepared from buffalo and other hides, which is very 
strong.' They are excellent soldiers and ])assing valiant in 
battle. They are also- more capable of hardship than other 
nations ; for many a time, if need be, they will go for a 
month without any supply of food, living only on the milk 
of their mares and on such game as their bows may win 
them. Their horses also will subsist entirely on the grass 
of the plains, so that there is no need to carry store of 
barley or straw or oats ; and they arc very docile to their 
riders. These, in case of need, will abide on horseback the 
livelong night, armed at ail points, while the horse will be 
continually grazing. 

Of all troops in the world these arc they which endure 
the greatest hardship and fatigue, and which cost the least ; 
and they are the best *of all for making wide conquests of 
country. And this you will perceive from what you have 
heard and shall hear in this book ; and (as a fact) there can 
be no manner of doubt that now they arc the masters of 
the biggest hal/ of the world. Their troops arc admirably 
ordered in the manner that I shall now relate. 

You sec, when a Tartar prince goes forth to war, he 
takes with him, say, 100,000 horse. Well, he appoints an 
officer to every ten men, one to every hundred, one to 
every thousand, and one to every ten thousand, so tliat his 
own orders have to be given to ten persons only, and each 
of rfiese ten persons has to pass the orders only to other 
ten, and so on ; no one having to give orders to more than 
ten. And. every one in turn is responsible only to the 
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oificer immediately over him ; and the discipline and order 
that comes of this method is marvellous, for they are a 
people very obedient to their chiefs. Further, they call 
the corps of 100,000 men a Tuc ; that of 10,000 they call 
a Toman ; the thousand they call . , . . ; the hundred Guz ; 
the ten . . . And when the army is on the march they 
have always aoo horsemen, very well mounted, who are 
sent a distance of two marches in advance to reconnoitre, 
and these always kecf) a-head. They have a similar party 
detached in the rear, and on cither Hank, so tliat there is a 
good look-out kept on all sides against a surprise. When 
they arc going on a distant expedition they take no gear 
with them except two leather IscUties for luilk, mid a little 
earthenware [)or to cook t!uu itie.n in, and a little tent to 
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with them-, and .w hen . need food rticv pt:t this in 

water, and beat it tip tili -t da-'ol#*-’. .iitd liu-n drink it. 
[It is prepared in tlu-> uat : tiK \ 'ooi! ti;- oiiJk. and vvheu 
the rich part lloats tin- fop iliov ■'kim ir intc> anotiier 

vessel, an<l of that they make butter ; for the milk will not 
become solid till this is reimoetl. ’fhen they put the millfc 
in the sun to tlry. And when*ihey go on an expedition, 
every man takes some ten jiounds of this dried milk with 
him. Anti of a morning he will take a half pound of it 
and put it in his leather bottle, with as much water as^ie 
pleases. So, as Jie rides along, the milk-paste and the water 
in the. bottle get well churned together into a kinll of pap, 
and that makes his dinner. 

When they come to an eng^ement with die enemy, 
they will gain the victory in this fadiion. [They never let 
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themselves get into a regular medley, but keep perpeti^^y 
riding round and shooting into the enemy. And] as Iney 
do not count it any shame to run away in battle, they twill 
[sometimes pretend to] do so, ^nd in running away Ihey 
turn in the saddle and shoot hard and strong at the ifbe, 
and in this way make great havoc. Their horses are trained 
so perfectly that they will double hither and thither, just like 
a dog, in a way that is quite astonishing. Thus they fight 
to as good purpose in running away as if they stood and 
faced the enemy, because of the vast volleys of arrows that 
they shoot in this way, turning round upon their pursuers, 
who are fancying that they have won the battle. But when 
the TartarAtsee that they have killed and wounded a good 
many horses and men, they wheel round bodily, and return 
to the charge in perfect order, and with loud cries ; and in 
a very short time the enemy are routed. In truth they are 
stout and valiant soldiers, and inured to war. And you 
perceive* that it is just when the enemy sees them run, and 
imagines that he has gained the battle, that he has in reality 

lost it ; for the Tartars wheel round in a moment when 

« 

they judge the right time has come. And after this fashion 
they have won many a fight.* 

All this that I h^fb been .telling you is true of the 
manners and customs of the genuine Tartars. But I must 
add also that in these days they are greatly degenerated ; 
for those who are settled in Cathay have taken up the 
practices of the Idolaters of the country, and have aban- 
doned their own institutions ; whilst those who have settled 
in the Levant have adopted the customs of the Saracens.’ 

Note 1. — The bow was the characteristic weapon of the Tartars, 
insomuch that the Armenian historians often call them " The Archers ” 
(Sifc Martin, II. 133). “Coirboolv, leather softened by boiling, in 
whidiJt took any form or impression required, and then hardened ./ 
pict). _ The English adv«turer among the Tartars, whpwt 
acOQ«ptt -6f them is given by Archbimop Ivo of Narbonne« in Hattliew 
Pain».(r«^4 i.e43)> coriis buUitis sibi arma levia qtiidemi Aed 
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tam^jn imp^netxabilia coaptatunt.” This armour is particularly 
by Plano Carpiai (p. 685). 

Noi'e 2. — ^M. Pauthier has judiciously pointed out the omissions 
that have occurred here, perhaps owing to Rusticiano’s not properly 
Catching the foreign terms applied to the various grades* In the G. 
Text the passage runs : “ £it sachUs les' cent milk est apelle un Tut 
(read luc) et les dix milk nfi Toman, por milier el por centenier et 
Por desme^ In Pauthier’s (uncorrected) text one of the missing, words 
is supplied : “ Et appellent les C,M, un 7 'uc ; et les X,M m Toman ; 
et un millier Guz pon centenier et por disenicrP TJie blanks he supplies 
thus from Abulghazi : “ et un millier [un Miny ] ; Guz por centenier et 
[Un] por disenierl' The words supplied are Turki, but so is the Gm^ 
which appears already in Pauthier’s text, whilst Toman and Ttte are 
common to Turki and Mongol. The latter word, Tuk or is the 
horse-tail or yak-tail standard which among so many Asiatic nations 
has marked the supreme military command, it occursl^as Taka in 
ancient Persian, and Cosmas Indicopleu.stes speaks of it as Tuphn, 
The Nine Orloks or Marshals under C’Jiinghiz were entitled to the Tuk^ 
and theirs is probafdy the class of < onmund Jiere indicated as of 
100,000, though the figure must not be strictly taken. Timur ordains 
that every Amir who slK)uid cojujucr a kingiloni or command in a 
victory siiould receive a title of lionoiu, the Tugh and the Na^kdris 
{infra Hk, lb, <;h. iv., note 3 ). lliber on scleral occasions speakis of con- 
ferringthe 'Tnglt upon his gencruK for distinguished service. One of the, 
military titles at Bokhara is still dokhsahai^ couuplion of Wglt'^MhiM 
(Master of the Tugh). (Erdma/if 576 ; JTAvt’Z 47 C, 577^8 r Memumty 
Langt 4 fs 7 ’artan's. 30,^; P<f^las\ Samml 1 , 283; Sc/tmidt, 379, 38^,; 
Bahef\ 260, vVe, ; Vdmlk'ry. 374 \ Tim^mr Inst. }.», 283 and 292-3,) 

The decimal di^ ision of the army was already made by Chmghiz at 
an early period of his career, anil }>r<ibal>ly much oMef than hir 
time. From tlio Tartars it passed into nearly ail die Mussuirmn States 
of Asia, and the titles Mithktshi vr } uzSasAf\ Onhashi^ Still ' 

subsist in Turkesbin, and even in Turk^ ami Persia, 'lire t^rtn 
or Tma w;t$, according to Herbersiein^Bl use<i in Russia la dhy\ 
for 10,000. (Eamus, il. 159.) 

Note 3 . — Ramuwsio’s edition says that what with horses and mates ' 
there will be an average of 18 beasts (?) to ev^ty man. 

Note 4, — See the Oriental account quoted below in Mot;? 

So Dionysius, combining thU practice with tW 
relates of the Massagetae that they ha\*e no delicious bread not ^aidye 
wineJ 


And white iRillt 
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And Sidonius 

** Solitosque cruentum 
Iac potare Getas, et pocula tingere venas/* 

ad Avitum, 

When in lack of food they bleed a horse and“^uck the vein. If|th 
need something more solids th^put a sheep's pudding full of 
under the saddle j thisib time gro coagulated and cooked by thep© 
and then they devour it” {Georg. Pachymeres^ V. 4). The lastjis 
well-known story, but is strenuously denied and ridiculed by Beigmaj 
{Streifereien^ &*t. I. 15). Botero h^ “heard from a trustworthy sout^ 
that a Tartar of Perekop, travelling on the steppes, lived for some da 
on the blood of his horse, and^ then, not daring to bleed it more, c 
off and ate its earsP* {Relaztone Univers, p. 93). 

Note 6.~Rubruquis thus describes this preparation, which is call* 
Kuri^: “The milk that reinains after the butter has been made, tb 
allow to get as sour as sour can be, and then boil it. In boiling, 
curdles, and that curd they dry in the sun ; and in this way it becomi 
as hard as iron-slag. And so it is stored in bags against the wintc 
In the winter time, when they have no milk, they put that sour cur 
which they call Griut^ into a skin, and pour warm water on it, aia 
then shake it violently till the curd dissolves in the water, to wbch 
gives an acid flavour; that water they drink in place of milk. -Butabo^ 
all things they eschew drinking plain water.” From Pallas’s accoui 
of the modem practice, whi|h is substantially the same, these cakes ai 
also made from the leavings of distillation in making milk-arjrack. TTi 
kurdt is frequently made of ewe-milk. , Wood speaks of it as a 
indispensable article in the food of the people of Badakhshan. {Rub 
229 ; SammL 1. 136 ; Dahly u. s. ; Wood^ 31 1.) 

‘ Note 6. — Compare with Marco's account the report of the Mongol 
-which was brought by the spies of Mahomed, Sultan of Khwarizm, whe 
invasion was first menaced bj Chinghiz : “ The army of Chinghiz : 
countless, as a swarm of ^ntsi||lr locusts. Their warriors are imUchlei 
in lion-like valour, in obedience, and endurance. They take no mjsi 
and flif^t or retreat is unknown to them. On diefr expe^ofii the 
ate acconq^i^Hby oxen, sheep, camels, and horses, and swec^i# sOv 
miik suffices them for Their horses scratch the earth widi* 
hopif and^ feed oh the toots and grasses they dig up, so that the 
neither straw hbr oats. They th6m8dv«i|||^ ^ '*4. 

4ean or the'^undean in food, and eat the flesh oHill 
aad„btsu:& Ihey will open' a hone*s vein, • 

Id vi!^^ry they leave neither smaU/nor 
child ao^gileai^ the Mt 
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Wit|i' a itwd •o'jli, 

ii an' abs<da(« abtidgBR^t of; ■ 

terse was the dc^h of Mohgol fntte^e^ii^ <&tim- ^ 
from BoUiara after Chiuf his’s devastations tii^e; It ms ^ 
^rttx^iii one tinconscious faexuieter : 

" ' ** Anttiand u khandand u sokkiand u kushtand u burdand u ra/toMdP* 

theysspped, they fire^and ih<arj||p!r 'tiwsed up tharl<MtaB 

* ,, jh^ni, the historian, t^hg the story, adds^ "lite csWm 
essence of whatever is written in this volume might Ije represented ii 
these few words.” 

A Musstiltntm author quoted by Hammer, Najjnuddin (rf- Rci^ ;give 
;an awful picture of the Tartar devastations, ‘‘ Such as had 
heard of, whether in the lands of unbelief or of Islam, ana eairy onh 
be likened to those whicli the Prophet announced as signs of t|t{e 
Day, when he said ; ‘The Hour of Judgment slufil not come nnjfji 
•shall have fought with the Turks, men small of eye and ruddy 
trance, whose noses are flat, and their faces like hide«cn ypr^i ^ - 
I hose shall be Days of Horror !’ * And what meanest thou by? hjoirtjjp® 
said the Companions; and he replied, ‘ St^vouhter J 
This beheld the Prophet in vision (Xoo years ago* And 
well be worse slaughter than there was in Uei, where 
am, was born and bred, and where the whole popnifttaaitt ^ ■fiya 
thousand souls was either butchered or df;iftgged into ■ , ■ 'i'h 

Marcq habitually suppresses or Ignor^ the 
Tartars, but these w^ere son^ewhat less, no doubt, in 

lliis is Hayton’s account of the Parthian tactics of ^ 

“They will run aw'ay, but always keeping their conjpa|ite$ . 
and it is very dangerous to give them efism, for as they fie^- 
back over their heads, aiid do great efc^tion;ami»s<g the^^" 

They keep very close rank, so that yim' would n6t gtfess • ^ 
their real strength.” Carpini s{>eaks to the, same effect* * 
of Mongol descent, but heartily hatir^ his kiadtisd/giveli ^ 
of thhit. military usage in bis day: ^*Such is tlm 
these w)3etches the Moghuls; if thcy?dcfeat,ifae * 

^ if ai^ i^ated %y 

owfi"affiesi and, betide carry. 

ii - 


wont to cover the head with nothing better than a loose ^t 
for other clothing had thought themselves well off with the skins (if 
beasts or ill-dressed leather, and had for weapons only clulMeand sl^j^, 
or spears, arrows, and bows extemporised from the oaks and other tftes 
of ^eir mountains and forests, now, forsooth, they will have no me^er 
clothing than brocades of silk and gold 1 And their luxury and deli|ate 
living came to such a pitch that they stood far as the poles asui^fler 
from their original hal|J^’ (II. v. 6). 


CHAPTER LV. 

♦CONCERlJiNG THE ADMINtSTERING OF JUSTICE AMONG THE TAR'I’ARS, 

The way they administer justice is this. When any one 
has committed a petty theft, they give him, under the* 
orders of authority, seven blows of a stick, or seventeen, or 
twenty-seven, or thirty-seven, or forty-seven, and so forth, 
always increasing by tens in proportion to the injury done, 
and running up to one hundred and seven. Of these 
beatings sometimes they die.' But if the offence be horse- 
stealing, or some other great matter, they cut the, thief in 
two with a sword. Howbeit, if he be able to ransom 
himself by paying nine times the value of the thing stolen, 
he is let off. Every Lord or other person who possesses 
beasts has them marked with his peculiar brand, be they 
horses, mares, camels, oxen, cows, or other great cattle, and 
then they are sent abroad to graze over the plains without 
any keeper. They get all mixt together, but eventually 
every %east is recovered by means of its owner’s brand, 
which is known. 'For their sheep and goats they have 
shepherds. All their cattle are remarkably fine, big, and 
in good condition.* 

They have another notable custom, which is this. If 
njan have a daughter who dies txffore marriage, and 
have had a son also die before mari^l^ the^ 
paitiMa e/ .the two arrange a grand wedding betweed A' 
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dead lad and lass. And marry them they do, making a 
regular ccrnttact ! /And wheii the contract papers are made 
out they *ut them in the fire, in order (as they will have 
it) that the parties in the other world may know the &ct^ 
and so look on each other as man and wife. And the 
parents thenceforward consider themseli^ sib to each other 
just as if their children had lived and married. Whatever 
may be agreed on between the parties as dowry^'those who 
have to pay it cause to be painted on pieces of paper and 
then put these in the fire, saying that in that way the dead 
person will get all the real articles in the other world.^ 

Now I have told you all about the manners and 
customs of the Tartars ; but you have heard nothing yet 
of the great state of the Grand Kaan, who is the Lord of all 
fhe Tartars and of the Supreme Im[)erial Court. All that 
I will tell you in this book in proper time and place, but 
meanwhile 1 imist return to my story which I left diFin 
that great [)]ain when we began speak of the Tartars.*^ 


Noie 1.-' "rhe ( lulgel among the Mongols nulconriuai to thieves 
aiul such U was the punishment also of tniUtary and state of'ehces, 
and even princes were liable io it without HiUil disgiace, if they giv^ 
any offence,” says Carpini, ‘*or omit 'to obey the slightest beefc^ the 
Tartars themselves are beaten like donkeys ” The number of blotrs 
a^Iministered was, according to Wassrif, always odd, 3, 5, and so fbrth^ 
up to 77. (Car/. 712 ; /Mm. i, 37,) 

Note U.— 'Fhey have no herdsmen or others to watch th^r 
because the laws of the Turks p>. Tartars) against theft ; ate 
... A man in whose possession a stolen horse is found is to 

restore it to its owner, a/u/ to giv€ nine 0/ thr same value; if he wm6t, 
his children arc seized in compensation ; if he have 3 o cfaildrei^ hi ifi 
slaughteretl like a mutton.'* {Idn Satuta, II. 3(14.) 

Note 3. — ^This is a Chinese custom, though no clot^tve 
Marco for its being a Tartar one abo. In the proyine^t pf 
have a ridiculous custom, which is to many; dead foQtSL 
F. Michael Trigautius, a Jesuit, wh$ fived ih 

told it us whilst were in €0|^^ Q ^ 

son and anoth -./a d«^jfcpr ' WWfct lift 

tc^ hei^ tlkeeh 
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pateiits agree to many them ; they send the usual preswts, as 
pair were alive, with much ceremony and music. After this i 

the two coffins together, hold the wedding dinner in their pIpBenO^ ^nd 
lastly, lay them together in one tomb. The parents, from this 
forth, are looked on not merely as friends but as relatives — |ttst a^;hey 
would have been had their children been married when in life.** 

quoted by Marsden.) Kidd likewise, speaking of the Cheese 
custom of worshipping at the tombs of progenitors, sayS : ‘‘So str^gly 
does veneration for this tribute after death prevail that parents, in order 
to secure the memorial of the sepulchre for a daughter who has died 
during her betrothal, give her in marriage after her decease to her 
intended husband, who receives with nuptial ceremonies at his own 
house a paper effigy made by her parents, and after he has burnt it, 
erects a tablet to her memory — ^an honour which usage forbids to be 
rendered to the memory of unmarried persons. The law seeks without 
effect to abolish tliis absurd custom.” (CAina, &c. p. 179-80.) 

The Ingushes of the 'Caucasus, according to Klaproth, have the 
same custom : “ If a man’s son dies, another who has lost his daughter 
goes to the father and says, ‘Thy son will want a wife in the other 
world; I will give him my daughter; pay me the price of the bride/ 
Such a demand is never refused, even though the purchase of the bride 
amount to 30 cows,” {Travels^ Eng. Trans. 345.) 

Note 4 ^— There is a little doubt about the reading of this last para- 
graph. The G. T. has — “ Mis desomiis volun retorner A nostre cante m 
la grant plaingne <m nos estion quant nos comechames des fais des Tartars^ 
whilst Pauthier’s text has “ Mats desormais vueil retourner A mon cents 
quo je lessai d’or plain quant nous commen^ames des faiz des Tatars'* I'he 
former reading looks very like a misunderstanding of one similar to die 
latter, where d*or plain seems to be an adverbial expression, with some 
such meaning as “just now,” “a while ago.” I have not, however, 
been able to trace the expression elsewhere. Cotgrave has or primes^ 
“ but even now,” &a ; and has also de plains “ presently, immediately, 
out of hand.” It seems quite possible that dor plain should have had 
the meaning suggested. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Sundry particulars op the Plaik bryond Caracoron. 

Aip when you leave Caracoron and ^ Altay, m which 
ijiiy the bodies of the Twttr l^ereigns, aa X 4^^; 
go north for forty days you rtfch « 



the plain beyond caracoron- 


the Plain op Barou.* The peopjc there ateLoilK 
they are a very wild race, and live by th^ 
cattle, the most of which are stags, and these stags, I' assure , 
you, ihey use to ride upon. Their customs are like those 
of the Tartars^ and are subject to; the Great Keah, 

They have neither corn nor wine. [They get bii^ ior 
food, for the country is full of . lakes and pools and 
which are much frequented by the birds when they ard 
moulting, and when they have quite cast their feathew and 
can’t fly, those people catch them. They also live partly 
on fish.*] 


And when you have travelled forty days over this great 
plain you come to the ocean, at the place where the moun- ' 
tains are in which the Peregrine falcons have their nests. 
•And in those mountains it is so cold ihat you find neite 
man nor woman nor beast nor bird, except onp ^ 
bird called Barg-ueriac, on wliich tlic falcons feed. 'I^iey ' 
arc as big as partrulges, and have feet lil^_ those of parrots, 
and a tail like a swallow’s, ani^ are very strong In flight Apd 
when the Grand Kaan wants Peregrines' fobm- the 
.sends thither to procure them.' It is ^so on islands in 
sea that the Gerfalcons, arc bred. You must kn{>w that the 
place is so far to the north that you leave the Nortli Star 
somewhat behind you towards the south ! The gerfalcons 
are so abundant there that the Bmperor can have as many 
as he likes to send for. And you must nt)r suppose t^t 
those gerfalcons which the Christians carry into the TattK 
dominions go to the Great Kaun ; they are carried, oiily ■fb 
the Prince of the Levant.* 


Now I have told you all about the provinces no rt h^ bd 
as far as the Ocean Sea, beyond which them is ho mpi^ 
land at all; so I shaU pmceed to tell you of 
vinces on the way th tte Kaaq. 
to that province of which lipibifcc bsied 
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Note 1 . — The readings differ as to the length of the journey. Ih 
Pauthier’s text we seem to have first a journey of 40 days frpm ^ear 
Karakorum to the Plain of Bargu, and then a journey of 411^ days ^bre 
across the plain to the Northern Ocean. The G. T. seems to pre^nt 
only journey of 40 days (Ramusio, of 60 days), but leaves the 
interval from Karakorum undefined. I have followed the former, though 
with some doubt 


Note 2. — This paragraph from Ramusio replaces the following in 
Pauthier’s text “ In summer they get abundance of game, both beasts 
and birds, but in winter there is none to be had because of the great cold.” 

Marco is here dealing, I apprehend, with hearsay geography, and, as 
is common in like cases, there is great compression of circumstances 
and characteristics, analogous to the like compression of little-known 
regions in medieval maps. 

The name Bargu appears to l>e the same with that often mentioned 
in Mongol history as Barguchin Tugrum or Barguti, and whicli 
Rashiduddin calls the northern limit of the inhabited earth. This com- 
menced about Lake Baikal, where the name still survives in that of a 
river (Barguziti) falling into the Lake on the east side, and of a town on 
its banks (Barguzinsk), Indeed, according to Rashid himself, Bargu 
was the name of one of the tribes occui>ying the plain ; and a quotation 
from Father Hyacinth would seem to show that the country is still called 
Barak/iu. 

Mescript* ox Mecri^ as in G. T. # The Merkit^ a great tribe to tlie 
S.E. of the Baikal, were also called Mekrit^ and sometimes M(gnn. Hie 
Mekrit are spoken of also by Carpini and Rubruquis. D’Avczac thinks 
that the Kerait^ and not the Merkif, are intended by all three travellers. 
As regards Polo, I see no reason for this* view. The name he uses 
is Mekrity and the position which he assigns to them agrees fliirly with 
that assigned on good authority to the Merkit or Mekrit. Only, as in 
other cases, where he is rehearsing hearsay information, it does not follow 
that the identification of the name involves the correctness of all the 
circumstances that he connects with that name. We saw in chapter 
XXX. that under Fashai he seemed to lump circumstances belonging to 
various parts of the region from Badakhshan to the Indus ; so here under 
Mekrit he embraces characteristic's belonging to tribes extending far 
beyond the Mekrit, and which in fact are appropriate to the Tunguses, 
Rashiduddin seems to describe the latter under the name of Uriang^t 
pf the Woods, a people dwelling beyond the frontier of Ikirguchin, and 
in connexion with whom he speaks of their Reindeer obscurely, as well 
as of their tents of birch bark, and their hunting on snow shoes. 

The mention of the Reindeer by Polo in this passage, is one of 
the interesting points which Pauthier’s text omits. Marsden objects to 

statement that the rftags are ridden upon, and from this motive mis- 
xetidim ^ ^nthe cavalcano,” as, « which they make use of for 

the of travelling.” Yet he might have found in Witsen that the 
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Reind^ are ridden by various Siberian Tribes, but especially by tb&TUiir 
gusea Ermaa is ve^ full on the reindeer-riding of' the latter 
having himself travelled % in that way in going to Okhotsk, and gives 
a very detaSed description of the saddle, &c. employed. The reindeer 
of the Tunguses are stated by the ^me traveUec to be much larger and 
finer than t)|;>se of Daplanrd. They are also used for paek^ 

carriage and draught Old Richard Eden says that the ‘^olde wryters” 
relate that " certa3me Scythians doe ryde on Hartes.*’ I have not traced 
to what he refers, but if the statement be in any ancient author it is v6iy 
remarkable. Some old editions of Olaus Magnus have curious cuts of 
Laplanders and others riding on reindeer, but I find nothing in the text 
appropriate. {Erdmann^ 189, 19*; D'O/tssan^ I. 103; jy^vemct 
534 ser. 2, tom. xL, sen 4, tom. xvii. 107 ; N. et E. 

Xril. i. 274-6; TVitsen^ II. 670, 671, 680; Erman^ 11 . 321, 374f4«9» 
449 seqq,^ and original German, If. 347 seqq, ; N'otes on Russia^ Ifae* 
Sac, II. 224.) 

The numerous lakes and marslies swarming with water-fowl are very 
characteristic of the country between Yakutsk and the Kolyma. It is 
fjvident that Marco had his information from an eve* witness, tlmugh tlie 
whole picture is compressed. Wrangell, speaking of Nijni Kolyma, 
says ; U is at the moui ting-season that the great bird-hunts take, place. 
The sportsmen surround the nests, and slip their dogs which drive the 
l)irds to the water, 011 wliich they are easily knocked over witli a gun or 
arrow, or even with a stick. . . . I'his chase is divideth into several 
periods. 'J'hcy begin with the ducks, wh’cfi moult liven coine the 

geese; then the swans. ... In each Cvisc tho uev>ple take rare to choose 
tlie time when the birds have lost ihcir re..??hcrs.” The whole calendar 
with the Yakuts and KussUn settlers on ttjc Kolvma is a succession of 
fishing and hunting seasons wliich the same author details (I, 149, F50; 
119121). 

Note 8. — \Vhat little is said of the points to some LikI of 

the genus Eteror/cs, or i^atKl (irotise (to which belong the so-caikd Rock 
Pigeons of India), or to the allied 7 c/raa Earadaxus of .Palks, . UQW 
known as Syrr/uiJ>tr's EaUasiL Indeed, we find in Zenker V l>icrioiwy 
that Eoghurila^ (or Baghir 1 l<ik^ as it is in Favet de Comte||[i^s| ip 
Oriental Turkish is the Kata^ /.<?.# presume, the Eteracks' 

Linnseus, or Large Pin-tailed Sand Grouse, Mr. Goiild, - to whom I 
referred the point, is clear that the SyrrhaJ^ies is Marctfs bird, ami 
I bdieve there can be no questi^^ of it. < d' :> 

The chief difficulty in identification with the Syrrhaptes any 
known bird, would be ‘‘the feet like a parrot's,*^ Thefi^of 
riiapt;ef not indeed, like a^parrdt% though its aw&watd. Slow and toe 
, dMng gait Qxt the grouno, ip« ciii«ai 

it 1^ very odd and auQitudona. figet, a drcumstaace 
indicate in another way by bird (accbrdiiig ip £Fi^ 

or Dmuon-foot.” llie bind-rtoe is absent* the toes are imeewarsited.^ 





only 

i^c^wl^itst Hie whole foot is 
heir, and is wxe IHciU^qaaditiped^jK^il^^ 

'■. ^The home^^he SyrTl»pte&J^i)C||.^^^J^ltil|^^ 

Ibe dountiy roand Lake Baikkl p 
^ great flights. ‘‘On plsRns ctf ^lisj 
{Birds of Great Britain, Part IV.), 
and at another sun-burnt and parched Jjg,^r0ii^t,*li^||^ 
home; in these inhospitable add iitfle^hewn twqhi^'lhtK 
when necessity compels it to dO so, tvings fla-tray *. 
distances to Obtain water or food.’’ Hue says, ‘tA “ 

the northern frontier of China: “*rhey generally atriv^ ita _ 
from the north, especially wh^ much snov^ has falleO’, jSyitig.i^^’a^ 
nishing rapidity, so that the.movement of their vin^ ptodqoes a noii 
hke hail.” It is said to be very^delicate eating. The bird Owes i 
place in Gould’s Btrds of Great Britan tp tW fact^sirhqltly tDustralit 



* ^ Syrrhapees Faliasil 


of its being moult volant, as Polo says it is^that it appeared in England 
in 1859, and since then, at least up to X863, continued to arrive annually 
in pairs or companies in nearly all parts of our island, from Penzance to 
Caithness And Gould states that it was breeding in the Danish 
islands. A full account by Mr. A. Newton of this remarkable imm^pration, 
is contained in the Ibis for April, 1864, and many details in Stevensot^s 
Birds of Norfolk, I. 376 seqq. There are plates of Syrrkqftes in 
Raddds Rosen im Suden von OstStbirien, Bd. 11 . ; in Vol. v. of Tem- 
mintk. Planches Co]orideS|,fl. 95:40 G01M, as above; in CFrait, Genera 
of Birds, voL iiL p. siy'^e size); and in the Ibis for April, i86a 
From the last our cut ia taaea; but the head and neck are here too datk. 


Note 4 . — Gerfalcons (Skonidr) were objects of high estimation in Ih* ' 
Middle Ages, and were frequent presents to and fiOm royal 
’Unis ang^ng the presents sent with an embassy from King lansiHi^l^^ 
Ara|(Hi to the Sultan of Egypt, in 3314, we And throe white j' 
were sent in homage to Chinghiz and to Kublai, by 
« X identify the mountains where they tw die Pe~ 

* ka^ 9 ^ Peregrine talccm was in Europe po«|ethlU!i h 
*• Sahin), The hS 'Hof 
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, v : - ^ iHl.KlNGDOM OF ERGUIUL, AND PROVINCE OF SiNJU. 

C^»^pichu, then, you travel five days across a 
tr^t m which many spirits are heard speaking in the night 
seawn; and at the end of those five marches, towards fhe 

to the Great Kaan. It is one of the several kingttoms 
which make up the gre|| Province of I'angut. The 
people consist of Nestorian Ghristians, Idolaters, and wor- 
shippers of Mahominet.' 

eZY'" r v^' the 

capital IS Erouiuc. \ou tan traicl in a south-easterly 

Shmi ir province of Cathav 

Should you follow that .r<iad to tlic south-east, yoa come 
o a city callt^ Sinji, belonging also to Tan^it, and 
su ject to the Great Kaan, which has under it many towns 
and villages.* The population is coaiposeil of lIoktcr$ 
and worshippers of Mahommet, but th^e are some Ch.£ 
tians also. There are wild cattle in that countiy 
as big as elephants, splendid’ creatures, covered everywLre 
but on the back, with shaggy hair a gdbd four palim.lotej 
Ihcjr are partly black, partly white, and reaUy woiidi^rli^ 
fine c^^turcs [and the hair or wool is extremely ^ S 
.wliifo, finer and whiter than silk. Messer 
some;.to Venice as a great' curiosity, and so it ««« 

have been caugffet ^«ng. {They; also; 
wi^ lhe common c6w, and the cattle, fitjm < 

v.» . 
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wonderful beasts, and better for work than other anin^als.") 
These the people use commonly for burden 'and gi^eral 
work, and in the plough as well ; and at the latter the^ will 
do full twice as much work as any other cattle, being isuch 
very strong beasts.^ 

In this country too is found the best musk in the 
world ; and I will tell you how ’tis produced. There exists 
in that region a kind of wild animal like a gazelle. It has 
feet and tail like the gazelle’s, and stag’s hair of a very 
coarse kind, but no horns. It has four tusks, two below, 
and two above, about three inches long, and slender in 
form, one pair growing upwards, and the other downwards. 
It is a very pretty creature. The musk is found in this 
way. When the creature has been taken, they find at the 
navel between the flesh and the skin something like an 
impostume full of blood, whic^ they cut out and remove 
with all the skin attached to it. And the blood inside this 
impostume is the musk that produces that powerful perfume. 
There is 5 n immense number of these beasts in the country 
we are speaking of. [The flesh is very good to cat. Messer 
Marco brought the dried heail and feet of one of these 
animals to Venice with him.'*] , 

The people' are traders and artizans, and als{» grow 
abundance of corn. The province has an extent of 26 
days’ journey. Pheasants are found there twice as big as 
ours, indeed nearly as big as a peacock, and having tails of 
7 to 10 palms in length ; and besides tliem other pheasants 
in aspect like our own, and birds of many other kinds, and 
of beautiful variegated plumage.* The people, who arc 
Idolaters, are fat folks with little noses and black hair, and 
no beard, except a few hairs on the upper lip. The women 
too have very smooth and white skins, and in every respect 
are pretty creatures. The men are very sensual, and marry 
many wives, which is not forbidden by their religion. No. 
matter how base a woman’s descent may be, if she have 
beimty she may find a husband among the greatest rneh in 



Chap. LVii. THE YAK OF TART AKV. 

the land, the man paying the girl’s father and raothei- 5' 
great sum of money, according to the bargain that majr 
be made. 


Note 1. — No approximation to the name of Erguiul in an appropriate 
position has yet been elicited from Chinese, or other Oriental sources. We 
cannot go widely astray as to its position, five days east of Kancheii, 
Klaproth identifies it with Liangcheu fu ; Pauthier with the neighbouring 
city of Yungchang, On the ground that the latter was in the time of 
Kublai, the head of one of the Ltis^ or Circles of Kansuh or Tangut, 
which he has shown some reason for lielicving to be the kingdoms” of 
Marco. 

It is probable, however, that tlie called by Polo Krguiul lay 
north of both the cities named, and more in line with the position 
assigned below to ligriguya (sec note I, cl). Iviii.). 

I may notice lliat the structure of the name Krgui-ul or Ergiu-ul, has 
look of analogy to that of Tniiy^heu uL namctl in the next note. 

Note 2.-- Nh) doubt Maisdeh is rigla m iflcntttying tliis with SlNtNO- 
CHAU, now Siningdli, tiio Chinese city nca.rest to 1 ibet and the Kokondr 
frontier. (rriJcL'cr and Dorvillc, wiiu possed u on their way to iJiasa, in 
i66i, call it ///'/m' Killing sv as visited .dso by Hue and Cabet, 

who are un‘^atisfat lory, as ii.-iudix on g('OgTaphioal rnalters, I'hey also 
cal! it “an iimnei^e Inn ihiniy [uoplcd, its commerce having 

been in pan transferred 'bai’ebeuub ;■ sinn!* town closer to the 
frontier. 

Sining i.s called by tlu * I ibcfans .oZ/z/X' jdang, t\y the Mongols 
Seilffg K/iohK A shawl ‘aooI lexime apf-armtl} made in this quarter, is 
imported into Kashmir ;uid I..uJak, under the name oi S' iing, (J^inkery 
p. 64, 66 : DMt Pi/f/KT, a; ; lhT’% App. p. cc>x.ux ; PigWy If 

no, J29.) 

Nope d.- -'Fhe or \Vild Yak. ha.^ till late years only been known 
by vague rumour. It has ahva\ s been famed ia native reports for its gr^eat. 
fierceness. The Haft JkHm says that “it kills with its horns, by itk. 
kicks, by treading under foot, and by tearing with its teeth, the 
Kmperor Humdydn himself told Sidi 'AH, the Turkish admiral,’ that 
when it had knocked a man down it skinned him from bead to h^b. by 
licking him with its tongue ! l.>r. Campbell states, in the Journal of the 
As. Soc.. of Bengal, that it was said to be four times the siat of Ifae do- 
mestic Yak. The horns are said sometime.s to he three f^et aud 
of itmehse .girth ; they are handed round full of strong dthik at the 
festivals of Tibetan grandees, as the Urus horns were m Gemmyr 
ac^oording to.Oesar, Dr, Jenlan (Mammais af ImMaty p, 500) j^ves the 
dimensions <rf a specim^ that was.^ot 
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Length of Head and Body 

„ of Tail 

,, of Horns 

Girth of „ 

Height of Animal 


9 ^ 6 ** 

3 ' 4 *' 


2 * 6 *^ 
i' 3 '* 

i6J J/an</s 


and a note, with which I have been favoured by Dr. Campbell (long the 
respected Superintendent of British Sikkim) says : “ Captain Smith, of 
Jihe Bengal Army, who had travelled in Western Tibet, told me that he 
had shot many wild Yaks in the neighbourhood of the Mansarawar Lake, 
and that he measured a bull w^hich was i8 hands high, />. 6 feet. All 
that he saw were d/(7ck all over. He also spoke to the fierceness of the 
animal. He was once charged by a bull that he had wounded, and 
narrowly escaped being killed. Perhaps my statement( above referred 
to) in regard to the relative size of the Wild and Tame Yak, may require 
modification if applied to all the countries in which the Yak is found. 
At all events the finest specimen of the tame Yak I ever saw, was not 
in Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet, or Bootan, but in the Jar din des Plantesy at 
Paris ; and that one, a male, was brought from Shanghai. T"hc best 
drawing of a Yak I know is that in Turner’s ‘Tibet.’” 

The tame yaks are never, I imagine, “ caught young,” as Marco says ; 
it is a domesticated breeds .though possibly, as with buflaloes in Bengal, 
the breed may occasionally be refreshed by a cross of wild blood. They 
are employed for riding, as beasts of burden, and in the plough. In the 
higher parts of our Himalayan provinces, and in Tibet, the Yak itself is 
most in use ; but in the less elevated tracts several breeds crossed with 
the common Indian cifttle are more used. They have a variety of 
names according to their precise origin. The inferior Yaks used in the 
plough are ugly enough, and “have more the appearance of large shaggy 
bears than of oxen,” but the Yak used for riding, says Hoffmeister, “ is 
an infinitely handsomer animal. It has a stately hump, a rich silky 
hanging tail nearly reaching the ground, twisted horns, a noble bearing, 
and an erect head.” Cunningham too, says that the Dso^ one of the 
mixed breeds, is “ a veiy handsome animal, with long shaggy hair, gene- 
rally black and white.” Many of the various tame breeds appear to 
have the tail and back white, and also the fringe under the body, but 
black and red are the prevailing colours. Some of the crossbred cows 
are excellent 4 nilkers, better than either parent stock. 

Notice in this passage the additional and interesting particulars 
given by Ramusio, e,g. the use of the mixed breeds. “ Finer than silk,” 
is an exaggeration, or say an hyberboie^ as is the following expression, 
‘‘As big as elephants,” even with Ramusio’s apologetic Caesar 

aays the Hercynian Urns was magnitudine paulto infra eiefkantas. 

. The Tame Yak is used across the breadth of Mongolia. Rubroq[ais 
siw|h^ at Karakorum, and describes them well, 

; had been noticed by Cosmas in the 6th centusyi and by 

3ni The latter speaks of them as black cattle . 



taib, from which fly-flappers were made for Ihdiafl kings. And tfee grt 
Kalidisa thus sang of the Yak, according to a learned (if somewhat niggc 
version ascribed to Dr, Mill. The poet personifies the Himalaya 

Far Him the large Yaks in his cold plains that bide 
Whisk here and there, playlhl, thar tails* bnshy pride, ♦ 

And evermore flapping those fims of long* hah 

Which borrowed moonbeams have made splendid and fair, 

Proclaim at each stroke (what our flapping men sing) 

His title of Honour, • The Dread Mountain King.’ ” 

(M etE. XIV. 478; / As. IX. 199; / A. S. B. IX. 566, XXr 
235 ; Zadak, p. 210 ; Hoffmeister's Travels, p. 441 ; Eiibr. 288 ; A. 
De Nat. An. XV. J. A. S. B. I. 342.) 

Note 4.— Ram. adds that the hunters seek the animal at New Moo 
at which, time the musk is secreted. 

The description is good except as (o the four tusks, for the mus 
deer has canine teeth only in tlie upper jaw, slender and prominent £ 
he describes them. The flesh of the animal is eaten by the Chinesi 
and in Siberia by both Tartars and Russians, but that of the males ha 
a strong musk flavour. 

The “immense number" of these animnls that e.xisted in the Himr 
layan countries may Ijc conceived from Taverniers statement, that on oa 
visit to Patna, then the great Indian mart for this article, he puiehase 
7673 pods of musk. These presumably came by way ofN^al j 
musk pods of the highest class were also im])orted from Khbtan in 
Yarkand and Ixh, and the lowest price such a pod fetclred at Barkan 
w,xs 250 tankas, or upwanls of 4/. This import has long been extinc 
and indeed the trade in the tytide, except towards Cliiiw, has altogetlw 
greatly declined, prolxtbly (says Mr. Hodgsunj because its repute 
medicine is lieeoming fist exjiloiled. In Sii ily it is still so used, bi 
apparently only as a sort of deemt roedic.d rite, for when it is sai<J *‘th 
Doctors have .given him musk." it is as much as to say that they hav 
given up the patient, 

Tliree species of the Maschus arc found in the Mouniaias of Tibet 
and M. Chrysogasier, which Mr. Hodgson calls “die 
which chiefly supplies die highly-prized pod called A'dgAasi, at " Thill 
as-paiier," is almost exclusively confined to the Chinese frontier. Ijflti 
the Yak, the MmcAus is mentioned by Co$nia$, circa a.u. 545, and 
appears in a Greek prescription by Aetius of Amida, a phyiflctao 
rising at Constantinople about the same date. 

{Jfartim, p. 39} Tav, Bes Inin, Bk. II. ch. xxiv. \J. A-XI 
285; Bavies’s App, p. ccxxxvii; Br. Fludtig» 

Weehnuth, fir JPharmade, -V 

Note 5. — The Ch 
the text, appears to 
this tflrd wi& MaiG(^ 


lua pheuiiQt afisiweriajf bdst tbiriie 

iMi;, OteldciMai W 
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kind enough to show me a specimen which, with the body, mejMsured 


6 ft. 8 in. The tail- 
feathers alone, however, 
are said to reach to 6 
and 7 ft., so that Marco’s 
ten palms was scarcely 
an exaggeration. These 
tail - feathers are often 
seen on the Chinese stage 
in the cap of the hero 
of the drama, and deco- 
rate the hats of certain 
functionaries. 

Size is the point in 
which the bird fails to 
meet Marco’s descrip- 
tion. In that respect 
the latter would rather 
apply to the Crossoptilon 
AuriUtm^ which is nearly 
as big as a turkey (but 
that pheasant, I believe, 
has only been ' procured 
in Manchuria), or to the 
glorious Miindl {Lopo- 
phorus Impeyanus), but 
then that has no length 
of tail. The latter seems 
to be the bird described 
by .dElian : “Magnificent 
cocks which have the 
crest variegated and or 
nate like a crown of 
flowers, and the tail 
feathers not curved like 
a cock’s, but broad and 
carried in a train like a 
peacock’s ; the feathers 
are partly golden, and 
partly azure or emerald- 
coloured.” — ( Wood's 
Birds 610, from which 
I have copied the illus- 
; Wi/ZiamSfAf, K. 

a,) 






CHAPTER LVIII. 


Of the Kingdom of Egricaia. 

Starting again from Erguiul you. ride eastward for eight 
days, and then come to a province called Egrigaia, con- 
taining numerous cities and villages, and belonging to 
Tangut.' The capital city is called Calachan.* The 
people are chiefly Idolaters, but there are fine churches 
belonging to the Nestorian Christians. They are all sub- 
jects of the Great Kaan, They make in tjiis city great 
quantities of camlets of camel’s wool, the finest in the 
world ; and some of the camlets that they make are white, 
for they have white camels, and these are the best of all. 
.Merchants purchase these stufls hcie. and carry them over 
the world for sale,' 

We shall now proceed caavaol noin thb place and 
enter the terriforv rliar was foriiVih iVisier John’s. 


Koie 1 .- 'ic.-iiifC' i i 'ut 

1 207. 1 209 (or a<'.< ordnv^ to i’<l:rnir 
which lust he dieti. 

A. In the third ijnMsion_v 'idi 
(Father Hyacinth), he took liic t- / 
and laid siege to the cajntai, then 


1 .e Inncs u/. in 1 20^51 
i-'h Gid 1226 - 7 , on 

i/' C'lu (diinese guide 
lie lortressof Imen, 
>x (duiiigdhng, now 


Ninghia. 

Rashid in a ^jhort notice of rids f-unpuga, tails the lirst 
Rrhuii^ or as Krdrnann has it Artack'u hi nemailla it is Ulakni 

B. On the last invasion (1226), D’f.)iirisun’s Chinese luithorily says 
that Chinghiz took Kancheu and .Subchcu, Cholo imd Khola in 
province of Liangrheu, and then proceeded to the Yellow River and 
invested Lingohcih south of Ninghia. . . 

Erdmann, following his reading of RasbiduJdin, says Chmghfi 
the cities of 1'angut, called Amcki^ KachUy Sic/iuy and Kamkiwy and 
besieged Deresgai (DX)h^fsaii, whilst Shidei|;ii the King of 

Tangut betook himself to Ida 

D’Ohsson, also professing to follow Rashid, cdk this im tapW.; 
frgkai^ which the Moag^^ls call/m 5 y<a** Rlapr^h, : 

reads “ Eyircai, which the Mongols ' ' 

Petis de la Croix relating the same campaig^and professing to follow 
Fadlallah, Le. Rashiduddin, Says thcHng *‘retire(il to his fortress 
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’ C. Saaang several times mtotioos a city 

rentfy in Tangut ; but all we can gather as to its position is that 
tolmvelalum ^ 

* We perceive that »the 4rbaca of P. dc la Croix, the Eyircai of|^Jap* 
roth, the Vlraea of D'Ohsson, the Artacki or Arakin of Ert^hr^ 
are all vario^ readings or forms of the same name, and are thef^same 
with the Chinese form Ulahai of Demailla, and most probably the place 
is the Egriga^ of Polo. 

We see also that Erdmann mentions another place Arucki (^jS ?) 
in connection with Kancheu and Suhcheu. This is, I suspect, the 
Erguiul of Polo, and perhaps the Irghai of, Sanang Setzen. 

It would seem that Rashiduddin is wrong in calling Ircayd the 
capital of the king, a circumstance which leads Klaproth to identify it 
with Ninghia. Pauthier, identifying Ulahai with Egrigaya, shows that 
the former was one of the circles of Tangut, but not that of Ninghia. 
Its position, he says, is uncertain. Klaproth, however, inserts it in his 
nap of Asia in the era of Kublai {TabL Hist^ pi. 22), as Ulakhai to 
he north of Ninghia, near the great bend eastward of the Hoang-Ho. 
\ssuming that he had ground for giving it this position, we may place 
5 ;gngaia in that direction. And it is otherwise probable that Polo’s 
oute cleared the Hoang-IIo to the north, for he takes no notice of 
Tossing it 

Note 2 .-^ As regards Calachany the chief town of Egrigaia, we know 
lothing except that, according to Klaproth, Rashiduddin mentions 
CalajAn among the cities of Tangut And it is worthy of note that 
here is a mountain called by the Mongols Khahvan or K/iaijan^ just 
n the position we have assigned to Egrigaia (Khaldjan-burgontu of 
^epert’s Asia, Alajan Alin of Gerbillon.) 

‘Note 8. — ^Among the Buraets and Chinese at Kiakhta snow-white 
ameR without Albino character, are often seen, and probably in other 
arts OT Mongolia (see Ermann 11 . 261). 

Cammelhtti appear to have been fine woollen textures, by no means 
^hat are now called camlets, nor were itliqy necessarily of camel’s wool^ 

)r those of Angora goat’s wool were much valued. M, Douet d’Arcq 
alls it " a fine stuff of wool approaching to our Cashmere, and seme- 
mes to silk.” Indee^i, as Mr. Marsh points out, the word is of Arabic 
figin, and has nothing to do with Camel, Khamlat is defined in F, 
ohnson’s Diet : Camelot, silk and camel’s hair ; also all silk or velvet, . 
specially pily and plushy,” and Khaml is “ pile or plush/’ CamUn 
ras a different and inferior material. There was till recently a con- 
ideiable import of different kix^ds of woollen goods from this part of 
into Ladakh, Kashmir, and the northern Punjab. Among the 
: of :1these were Sling, Shirun, Gurm, and Kkozoy said to be ^ 
towns in China where the goods were made. WehSv^ 
ubove (note 2 , ch. Ivil), but I^an make nothi<tg l^e 



tt, howr, appBid ia die Ptojab trade returns to 
Does not dtis point to . die tftal nature of dra Helatoun of the- Mid^ 
A^ ? It IS, indeed, often spoken of as used for -banners, which hn- 
l^tes that It was not a heavy wooOen : 

** There was mony gonfiuicmn 
Of gold, sendeL^ and siclatonn.’^ 

— AlisauHdre^ in Weber, I. 85. 

But It was also a material for ladies’ robes, for quilts, leggings, housings, 
pavilions, Michel does not decide what it was, only that it was gene- 
rally red and wrought with gold. Dozy renders it “silk stuff brocaded 
with gold, but this seems conjectural. Dr. Bock says it ^vas a thin 
g c^sy silken stuff, often with a woof of gold thread, and seems to derive 
It from the Arabic saki, polishing ” (a .sword), which is improbable, 
lerhaps the name is connected with ^SY/v/Ziv?/^ ** Sicily.*' 

{Marsh on IVrdgwood, and on IV./’sh-r in A'. V. Nafion, 1867 ; 
JJouet n' A req, p. 355; Punjab Tradf A', -A, App. rcxix-x.K ; I^dak, 
242 J>r.-MichP, Phh. 1 . 221 Do,y^ Put As VPements, 

iJr. Rocks Kens, Catai, \\\\\ \l; 


<- n v i'h k !. i \' 

C<.)NCKR\ IN<^» IHl i <‘S ii\li 5»fi% I >1 ot KNUAN'l'S UV' 

lEXfivc is province which lies towards the east, and c^n-> 
■ains numerous towns and villages; among which k the 
thief city also called Xendui;. a^he king of the proviniw 
s of the lineage of Prester John, George by nam^ and, hei 
lolds the land under the Great Kaan ; not dial, he 
Jiything like the whole of what Prester John posses^*^'- 
t is a custom, I may tell you, that these kings of 
incage of Prester John always obtain to wife either 
laughters of the Great Kaan or other princesses' of “his, 

In this firovinee is fotmd M stone from wlii^ Azur^ 
is It is a kmd of vein m ^ea^tfe; 

ai^ 13 df very dhe cjuahtyj There is ,^so'a great wawn^.'ii.. 
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facture of fine camlets of different colours fi-om camel’s 
hair. The people get their living by their cattle ahd till- 
age, as well as by trade and handicraft. 

The rule of the province is in the hands of the Chrutians 
as I have told you ; but there are also plenty of Idolaters 
and worshippers of Mahommet. And there is also here a 
class of people called Argons, which is as much as to say 
in French Gitasmul, or, in other words, sprung from two 
different races ; to wit, of the race of the Idolaters of 
Tenduc and of that of the worshippers of Mahommet. 
They are handsomer men than the other natives of the 
country, and having more ability they come to have autho- 
rity ; and they are also capital merchants."* 

You must know that it was in this same capital city of 
Tenduc that Prester John had the seat of his government 
when he ruled over the Tartars, and his heirs still abide 
there ; for as I have told you this King George is of his 
line, in fact, he is the sixth in descent from Prester John. 

Here also is what we call the country of Goo and 
Magog ; they, however, call it Ung and Mungul, after 
the names of two races of people that existed in that Pro- 
vince before the migration of the* Tartars. Ung was the 
title of the people of the country, and Mungul a name 
sometimes applied to the Tartars.* 

And when you have ridden seven days eastward through 
this province you get near the provinces of Cathay. You 
find throughout those seven days’ journey plenty of towns 
and villa^s, the inhabitants of which are Mahommetans, 
but with a mixture also of Idolaters and Nestorian Christians. 
They get their living by trade and manufactures ; weaving 
those fine cloths of gold which are called Nasick and 
,N agues, besides silk stuffs of many other kinds. For just 
as we have cloths of woolen our country, manufactured in 
a g^eat variety of kinds, so in those regions they have stufft 
of sSIe aiid gold in like variety.* 

4^1, repon is subject to the Great Kaan. There is 
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a city you come to called Sindachu, where they carry .<>0 
a great many crafts such as provide for the equipment qf 
the Emperor’s troops. In a mountain of the province 
there is a very good silver mine, from which much silver 
is got; the place is called Ydipu. The country is well 
stocked with game, both beast and bird.’ 

Now we will quit that province and go three days’ 
journey forward. 

Note 1. - Marco’s own errors letl commentators much astray about 
Tandiic or ’Penduc till Klaproth pul the matter in its true light 

Our traveller says that Ten due had been the seat of Aung Khan’s 
sovereignty j ho has already said tluu it had been the scene of his final 
defeat, and he tells us that it was still tlic residence of his descendants 
in their reduced state. To the Iasi piece of information he ran speak 
!ts a witness, and he is corroborated b\’ other evidence : but the second 
statement we have seen to be etroneous, and there cun be little doubt 
that the tir.st is so likcwi.ic. 

Klaprotli pointed out the true i)i 'I’endiu in the vicinity of 

the great northern bend of the lloaug IIo, quoting Chine.se authorities 
to show that Thiaut? or Thuint^^Kiud w.ih the Uviine of ♦a' district or 
groujy of towns to the north of dut Wnd, a name whiCi he supposes to 
be the original of j*olo& 7 /}hiu(\ The general position entirely agree.s 
with Marco’s indications ; it lies ou hi.s way e;i.stward from TaugUt 
wards Chagannur and Shangtu (see Ciapiers U., Ixij. whilst, in a later 
passage (Book If. clup. he s|.^eaks of the Caramoran or tioang-tto 
in its lower course, a.> coming from the lands of Prester John.*' 

M. Pauthier fmd> severe fault wiih Klaproth’v^ idcntiftoition of 
the name 'i'enduc with the Thi inie «/f the Chinese, belonging to a 
city which had been destroyed 300 years before, whilst he himself 
have that name to be a corru|.ition of I’he latter is $titl tlfe , 

name of a city and Fu of northern SHiansi^ but in Mongol time teeWe' 
of administration extended beyoml the Chinese wMl, anrf 
good deal of the external lerriloryon the left of the Hoaug-Hof, beii^ iii 
i^ct the first Lu, or circle, entered on leaving Tangut, and th^^reforei 
Pauthier urges, the Kingdom of 'ianduc*' of our teJtt. Tbs^ 
md many more concerning the district are stated by him in grji^t dets^. 
But by referring to PI. 22 of Klaproth's Tableaux 
iifound iClaproth was perfectly aware of the &cts about 
}ur£h<^ reference to SpriinePs JShi^kai^ AH^ (ed* tSsji Ko. te) avoids 
0 the indications “ jkmtUy Tathuisg, (Tendtifch),” three in 

this juxtaposition really convey all. (he esseii^tiafa of M. Pauthier’a INg . 
note. 
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I find it hard to believe that Marco could get no nearer 
than in the form Tanduc or Tenduc, The original of the last may^ave 
been some Mongol name, not recovered. But it is at least conceif^ble 
that a name based on the old Thiante-kiun might have been retched 
among the Tartars, from whom, and not from the Chinese, Polo |ook 
his nomenclature, Thiant^ had been, according to Pauthier’s own 
quotations, the military post of Tathung; Klaproth cites a Chinese 
author of the Mongol era, who describes the Hoang-Ho as passing 
through the territory of the ancient Chinese city of Thian^; and M. 
Pauthier himself (p. 221) quotes from the Modem Imperial Geography 
a passage which appears to indicate that a chief place in that very terri- 
tory is still known as 'Enng-cheyx-Thiantl-Kiun, 

In the absence of preciser indications, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Plain of Tenduc, with its numerous towns and villages, was 
the extensive and well-cultivated plain which stretches from the Hoang 
Ho past the city of Kuku-Khotan, or “ Blue Town.” This tract abounds 
in the remains of cities attributed to the Mongol era. And it is not 


improbable that the city of Tenduc was Kuku-Khotan itself, now called 
by the Chinese Kwei-hwa-ching, but which was known to them in th^ 
Middle Ages as Tsing-chcu, and to which we find the Kin Emperor of 
Northern China sending an envoy in 1210 to demand tribute from 
Chinghiz. The city is still an imjjortant mart, and a centre of Lamaitic 
Buddhism ; being the residence of a Khutukhtu, or personage com- 
bining the (Characters of cardinal and voluntarily re-incaraate saint, as 
well as thq site of five great convents said to contain nearly ^000 monks 
each, besides 15 smaller ones. Gerbillon notes that Kuku Khotan had 


been a place of great trade and population during the Mongol dynasty. 

A passage in Rashiduddin does seem, to intimate that the Kerait, 
the tribe of Aung Khan, alias Prester John, did occupy territory close to 
the borders of Cathay or Northern China ; but neither from Chinese 


nor from other Oriental sources has any illustration yet been produced 
of the existence of Aung Khan’s descendants as Yulers in this territory 
under the Mongol emperors. There is, however, very positive evidence 
to that efifect supplied by other European travellers, to whom the fables 
prevalent in the West had made the supposed traces of Prester John a 
subject of strong interest 

Thus John of Moptc Corvino, afterwards Archbishop of Cambaluc 
or Peking, in his letter from that city of January, 1305, speaks of Polo's 
King George ill these terms : ** A certain king of this part of "the world, 
by name George, belonging to the sect of the Nestorian Christians, yfA 
of the illustrious lineage of that great king who was callecj PresUtr J^ihn 
rf in the first year of my arrival here [ciirca isp5*6| 
to me, and, after he had been converted by me to w 
fiiith, took the Lesser Orders, and when I cefebm^ 
me wearing his royal robes. Certain others of tl^«f 
account accused him of apostaev. but he bzoueht byern: 
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.... 

gf«u part of his people mtti him # ^ true Catholic fAiVK, and Kui: 
a chitfi^ pf . myal magnificence in hononr of Our God, of the Hcil 
Trmity, aad of Oujr Lwi the Pppei giving it the. name oi the Santa. 
€hure^ This King George, sht je»ta ago, departed to the Lord 
true Chrirtian, leaving as his heir a son scarce^, out of the cradle, ah 
who fa now nine years old. And after i^ing GlpOigefa death hfa htothen 
perfidious followers of the errors of JNesmrius, perverted again all thos 
wh^ he had brought over to die Church, and Carried them back t 
fheir original schismatical creed. And being all alone, and not abl 
to leave his Majesty the Cham, X codld not go to visit the church above 
mentioned, which is 20 days" journey distant. ... I had been in t rea t 
with the late King George, if he had lived, to translate the whole Latl 
rittial, that it might be sung throughout the extent of his tertitory ; ani 
whilst he was alive I used to celebrate mass in his church according t 
the Latin rite.” The distance mentioned, 20 days’ journey from Peking 
suits quite well with the position assigned to Tenduc, and no doubt tfa 
Roman Church was in the dty to which Polo gives that name. 

Friar Odoric travelling from Peking towards Shensi, about 1326-27 
also visits the country of Prester John, and gives to its chief city th« 
name of Teza», in which perhaps we may tiace Tathun,^. He speaks 
as if the family still existed in authority. 

King George appears again in Marcci's own book (Book IV 
chap, iu), as one of Kublai’s generals against Kahlu, in a battle fough 
near Karakorum. Or/w. IX. 29.) , UOkaan, 1# 143 ; jBW’j 

Tartary, d“<-. I. 55 seqq. -, KiXppai, 11. 381 i Enimann's l^tudfehm 
GerbiUon in Astky, IV. 670 ; Cathay. (>, 146 and tg^seq>t-} 

Notk 2, — Such a t‘.oiin.uct is related to h.ive existed recipnocsilh 
between the family of Cbinghk and that of the chief of the 
but 1 liave not Ibund it alleged ol the Kerart tamily except' by*' Erfaj 
Odoric VVe find, however, many princessfs of this fiimijly caa^fae^: 
that of Chinghi;;. IJius three nwes of Aung Khair' becanie 
respectively of Cbinghja himselfi and of hfa sons Juji and. 
who was the wife of the latter, Serkukteni Bigi, being the i^tber oi 
Mangd, Huloku, and Kublai. Duknz Khafttii, the <lhristTan wife^oi 
Huls^tt, was a grand-daughter of Aung Khan. , , , - 

The name George, of Prester John’s representative, may have been 
actually Jirjis, Yurji, or some such Oriental form of Geoi^gius., l^t it 
is possible that the title was really Gurj^n, “ Son-in-J^aw.f a 
honour conferred on those who married into the imperiai hi$q|ii|^ 
that this tide may have led to the "IMatements of 
about the nuptial privileges of the family. Gmgan in 
one of the titles borne by Thnur;* 

* I shotild menttoB,that fa Ma-v^ 

^thannet, refaws to rsisigaiimwlSefaE-H^'irt'.ai# ■ Skit liiBiftfflii* 

l>bln’a King Ginige -lofai 
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Note 3. — “ The Lapis Armenus^ or Azure, ... is produced ii^the 
district of Tayton-fu {ke, Ta/huftg) belonging to Shansi.” {DuAal^ in 
Astley^ IV. 30$ ; see also Martin^ p. 36.) • v 

Note 4, — This is a highly interesting passage, but difficult, firom 
being corrupt in the G. I'ext, and over-curt in Pauthier's MSS. In the 
former it runs as follows : “ HU hi a une jenerasion de Jens ^ue sunt ap- 
pellis Argon, ^e vaut h dire en fran^ois Guasmul, ce est d dire qtiil sunt 
nt del deus generasions de la lengnee des celz hxgon Tenduc et des celz 
reduc et des celz que aorent Maomet. 11 sunt biaus homes plus que le 
autre dou pass et plus saHs et plus mercaantl' Pauthier's text runs thus : 
“ II ont une generation de gens, ces Crestiens qui ont la Seigneurie, qui 
dappellent Argon, qui vaut a dire Gasmul ; et sont plus beaux hommes 
que les autres mescreans et plus sages. Et pour ce ont il la seigfieurie et 
sont bons marchansl And Ramusio : “ Vi e anche una sorte. di gente c/ie 
si chiamano Argon, per che sono nati di due generazioni, cioe da quella di 
Tenduc che adoranogl* idoli, e da quella^che osservano la legge di Maco- 
metto. E questi sono i piu belli uomtni che si trend fio in quel paese e pin 
savi, e piu accorti nelfa mercanzial^ 

In the first quotation the definition of the Argon as sprung de 
la lengnee, &c., is not intelligible as it stands, but seems to be a corrup- 
tion of the same definition that has been rendered by Ramusio, viz., 
that the Argon were half-castes between the race of the Tenduc Bud- 
dhists and that of the Mahomedan settlers. These two texts do not 
assert that the Argon were Christians. Pauthier’s text at first sight 
seems to tissert this, and to identify them with the Chrhiitian rulers 
df the province. But I doubt if it means more than that the Christian 
rulers have under them a people called Argon, &c. The passage has 
been read with a bias, owing to an erroneous interpretation of the word 
Argofi in the teeth of Polo’s explanation of it. 

Klaproth, ! 'believe, first suggested that Argon represents the term 
Arphaiun, which is found repeatedly applied to Oriental Christians or 
their clergy, in the histories of the Mongol era.* No quite satisfactory 

as^e learn from Demailla's History, after the defeat of the Kin, in which he had 
assisted Chinghiz, settled in Liaotong, and received from the conqueror the title of 
King of the Liao. This seeps to me geographically and otherwise quite inadmissible. 

* The term Arkaum, or Arhaun, in this sense, occurs in the Armenian History 
d£ Stephen Orpeliip, quoted by St. Martin. The author of the TarihA JoAdn JCushai, 
died by D^Ohsson, says that Christians were called by the Mongols ArAddn* When 
Htttaku invested B^hdad we are told that he sent a letter to the Judges, ShaikhS| 
Doctors, and Arkauns, promising to spare such as should act peaceably. And in the 
ftthieqikent sadc we hear that no houses were spared except those of a few Arkams 

Jmigners. In Kashiduddin’s account of tl^ Coundl of State at Peking, we mi 
told the four FamAan, or ||linister8 of the ad dass, were taken iBrtMtt four 

netioiiiof Tijike, Cathayans, Uighurs, and ArAaun, Sabadin ArAmm iim 
of iht Envoys sent by Arghun Khan of Persia to the Pope hi TlwsBa 

of Ite eMOw’^appear also in Chinese documents of the Mongol era, M denoting sotm 
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explaniation has been given of die orgin of that term. It is barely pos^ 
sible that it may be connected with that which Polo uses here ; but he 
tells us as plainly as possible that he means by the term, hot a Chnstian, 
but a haff-breed. ^ 

And in this sense the word Is still extant in Tibet, probably also in 
Eastern Turkestan, precisely in Marco’s form, Argon. It is applied in 
I.adak, as General Cunningham tells us, specifically to the mixt race 
produced by the marriages of Kashmirian immigrants with Bot (Tibetan) 
women. And it was apparently to an analogous cross between Cau- 
casians and Turanians jthat the term was applied in Tenduc. Moorcroft 
also speaks of this class in l^adak, calling them Argands, And the 
author of the Dabistan, speaking of the Tibetan Lamas, says : “ Their 
king, if his mother be not of royal blood, is by them called Arghm^ and 
not considered their true king.” Cunningham says the word is probably 
Turki, Arg/tih/^ ^ Fair/ ‘‘not whitc^' as he writes to me, 

“but ‘ruddy’ or ‘])ink/ and therefore ‘lair.’ Arghun is both Turki 
and Mogholi, and is npplic<l to all fair children, both male and female, 
as Arghun Beg^ Arghufui Kh<iUin, vve” Zenker has the 

^udas tree, lilac colour, red/' ^tc. ^Ve hnd an Arghun tribe named in 
'rimur’s Institutes, ]>rol‘ab]v' tienved it*^ de.->('ent from .such half 

breeds. And though th Argliiin dynti.'-ty of K uiuhar and Sind claimed 
their descent and jinnu from Arghii>i Kh.u< of i rsia. this may have 
had no other foundntio?^. 


There arc some curious analogies beiucen these Arg<»us of whom 
Marco and those Maliomei!; ns of Northeni China ajid Chinese 

Turkestan, lately revolted against 'hu’csc 'ailhority, who are calMl 
Tungxniy or as the RuHsians write \\ u v>Qrd signifying, accord- 

ing to Professor Vdjn]»cry, in ‘ burke ronvcil." I’hc.sc Tungani are 
said by one account to mice tl^iir i'.ngiu lo a large body of Uigurs, who 
were transferred 4; //5c if tiu CrcA duni>g‘^ tlm rule of the 

Thiing dynasty (7th to JOth cemury). Another tradition derives their 
origin from Siimarkand And it is rcmaiLible that Rashid«ddin,speJlk§ 
of a town to the west or north west of Peking, ‘‘most of the ihhabitJJtitiS, 
of which are nath es of Samarkand, and h^^vc planted a numbdr of 
gardens in the Samarkand style/’ I'he former tradition goes on to Ijiy 


religious body. Some of these have been quoted by Mr. Wylie ; but I have nO. 
notice taken of a very curious extract given by Visdeiou. 'Hus ^ates that Ktibbu 
in iaS9 ebtaUibhed a Board of 19 chief otfscers to liave ^kUrvetUaftce. of titie ifiERira' 
of the Religion of the Cross, of the AfarAa, the and the 

Board was raised to a higher rank in 1315 ; and at that time 72 -inia(^ eoWl9 
siding over the religion of the VeUMustfeH eausted under' its supmiskML 1 
evidently have the word ArkM$nn in a Chinese ; and we 'mi|y, 
suggestion that AfarAa, and yMAmem va/aoit rm^ttoltvdly'tim Amcm^ 

Syrian or Jacobite, and NiesttmiuiL Churches. {SL Mm* I£ 

jyohsan^ n. 164; IkAan. L > 5 ai 264; Acad. VHL 35^5 Wylie la 

% As* V. afat. 466 ; Suppt. to MMeAkbd 
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that .marriages were encouraged between the western settferl-* and 
Chinese women. In after days these ftecqrfe followed the. 
their kindred in becoming MafiomedapiS, bt*t they stiU . jl^e 

practice of marrying Chinese wives, though bringing tip their dfildl^irin 
Islam. The Tungani are stated to be 

commercial, integrity ; and they were generally selected ♦by the Chinese 
for police functionaries. They are passionater ancf Vea^-^to use 
knife; but are distinguished from both ManchUs’^l Cbm^se by their 
strength of body and intelligent countenances ..Tbeir speci^l feature is, 
their predilection for mercantile speculations/ 

Looking to the many common features of ^he two accounts ; the. 
origin as a half-breed between Mahoipcdans of Western extraction and 
Northern Chinese, the position, in the vicinity of the Great Wall, the 
superior physique, intelligence, and special capacity for trade, it seems 
highly probable that the Tungani of our day are the descendants of 
Marco’s Argons. Otherwise we may at least point to these analogies as 
a notable instance of like results produced by like circumstances on the 
same scene ; in fact, of history repeating, itself. (See J%e Dtmgens^ 
by Mr. H, K Heins^ in the Russian Military Journal for August, 1866,^ 
and Western China in the VA. Review for April, 1868 * ; Cathay^ p. 261.) 

Our author gives the odd word Gnasmul as the F rench equivalent 
of Argon. M. Pauthicr has first, of Polo’s editors, given the true 
explanation from Ducange. The word appears to liave been in use in 
the J^evant apiong the Franks as a name fqt the half-breeds sprung from 
their own unions with Greek women. It occurs three times in the his- 
tory of George Pachymeres, Thus he says {Mich. Pal. III. 9), that the 
Emperor Michael “depende<l upon the G as f nuts, or mixt-breeds ((rv/i.- 
fiiKToi)^ which is the sense of this word of the Italian tongue, for these 
were born of Greeks and Italians,, and sent them to man his ships; for 
the race in question inherited at once fhe military wariness and quick 
wit of the Greeks, and the dash and pertinacity of the Latins.’’ Again 
(IV. 26) he speaks of these ‘‘Gasfnuls, whom a Greek would call Styevet?, 
men sprung from Greek mothers and Italian fathers.” Nicephorus Gre- 
goras also relates how Michael Palaeologus, to oppose the projects of 
Baldwin for the recovery of his fortunes, manned 60 galleys, chiefly with 
the tribe of Gasmuls (y^os rov r<uTfjLovkiKov)j to whom he assigns the 
same characteristics as Pachymeres (IV. v. 5, also VI. iii. 3, and XIV. 

X. ii). One MS. of Nicetas Choniales also, in his annals of Manuel 
Comnenus (se^jferis ed. p. 425), speaks of “ the light troops whom we 
call Basmu/s.'* 'I'hus it would seem that, as in the analogous case of 
the Turcopuliy sprung from Turk fathers and Greek mothers, their name 
had come to be applied technically to a class of troops. According to 
Buchon, the laws of the Venetians in Candia mention as different races 
in that Island the Vasmulo^ Latino, Blaco, and Griego. 


* A^lrmlatibn of Ifeint was kindly lent me by the author of this article, the 
lamented Mr. J. W. S. Wyllie. 
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No«‘%‘&.f;-*It ha$ often been cast in Marco’s teeth tliat he makes no 
pention of^the great Wall of C'^hinut and that i.s true ; whilst the apologies 
made forihe omission have always seemed to me unsati.sfictory; We 
shall see pescntly that the (»reat Wall is .snokco of by hisS contempo- 
raries Rashiduddin and Abulfedn* Yet I t!)jnk if we read ^'between 
the lines,” we shall see reason to bclio\e that the Wall nvr.r in 
mind at this point of the dictation. vvhate'^*er mav Isave be<jn hi{?ihotive 
for withholding distin<aer notice of* it''*' * 1 i aunot conceive wliy^He 
should say I ‘‘Here is what we call the country of' Gog ainb hj4igdg,” 
except as intimating ‘‘ Here we are hosifle ihe Gheav Wau. knwn 
the Rampart of C»og and JMagog.” ami ]>eing there he to find a 
reason why those nuin^s should h<ivo been applied to it. ' Why they 
were really applied to it we Iwve already seen chaptelr iV:*;jhote 

Abulfeda says: "‘The Ocean turns northward ;Uongi' the 
China, and then c‘Xj>ands in die same direction till it posses 
comes Opposite to the Rampart of Y.fjdi aiul !\Iajuj:" whilsrt the 
geographer's definition of the boundaries of Cdnna exhilntls that couhtty ' 
as bounded on the west by the Indu-t'liine-ie wildernesses; oh the 
south, by the seas ; on the east, by the Eastern Ocean ; on 
#y the df yAJ^J and A/d/^j\ and other countries unKiiown. ISa- 
Batuta, with less accurate geography in his head than Abulifedfli, 
his travels, asks about the of Gog and Magd||||K^ 

when he is at Sin Kalin, $U. Canton, and, as 
gets little satisfaction. . . 

Apart from this interestiil^ point Maireden seems to be..4p^'i&4he 
general bearing of his expbmarioh;Of the passage, arid l l^t 

• I owe the tW» to^%w^k ht €>,«aif» gS'jj,. 

VOI.. I, 
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the two classes of people whom Marco tries to identify with Gog and 
Magog do substantially represent the two genera or species, Turks 
and M0NG01.S, or, according to another nomenclature used by Rashid- 
uddin, the JVAife and Tartars. To the latter class belonged 

Chinghiz and his Mongols proper, with a number of other tribes 
detailed by Rashiduddin, and these I take to be in a general way the 
Mungul of our text. Tlip Uhg on the other hand are the Vi^o-kuf, 
the latter form being presumably only the Mongol plural of Ung, The 
Ung-kiSt were a Turk tribe who were vassals of the Kin Emperors of 
C'athay, and were intrusted with the defence of the Wall of China, or an 
important portion of it, whk h wa§ called by the Mongols 67 /^//, a name 
which some connect with that of the tribe. Erdmann indeed asserts 
that the wall by which the Ung-kut dwelt was not the Great Wall, but 
some other, Tlicre are traces of other great ramparts in the steppes 
north of the present wail. But Erdmann's arguments seem to me weak 
in the extreme. 

Vincent of Beauvais has got from somt* of Inis authorities a con- 
cption of tlie distinction of the Tartars into two races, to which however 
he assigns no names: “.S 7 //// r////cw duo ;^incra Tarturorum^ diversa 
quuiem hubentia idtoinahi^ sed uiiiatm ac rdunt^ sicut Brand et 

Thiuhnnei^' But ibe result of hts cfTori to find a realization of (jOg and 
Magog is that lie makes idnyuk Kaan into (k>g. and Kaan into 

M tgog. Fvi-tii the inteiligent knar KK'<dd says of the 'fartars : ‘‘They 
^ i y rhern>elve'^ that they are dcNcendci] from (iog and Magog: and on 
tlii'x aia'Oiiht tlicv are * .Jh/il as ii from a corruption id 

{Abtiift:du in Bf/M W I to. .•?7 4 5; / />. iV. ::74: Go/dru Hot dr ^ 
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in the "ilU i /.v.o; we have s|;okcn before 

♦ hap. Vi. 4c .< id- w* •muci a*^ these were, 1 t)clieve, 

vvicii the ' uhd* drf/i, not be<^auso they were 

made m T iskuy, 1 o.’uum* thrv were boujght from ('hina and its 
tK,»rd<:TA through the ! ataj dionmionj. , ,.h we fmd that for like reason 
they were AdkJ stuils t»f AVo.a-. IkuUe alludes to th« 

skdl of "lurks imd in w'vavmg gorgi\ous staffs, und 

fkM;r«j;ccK>, -say.^ that ‘tartarian cloths aro so skih 

Adly vvtnrn that no paint-er# wnh hh could c<‘ptnl vhenk Maundevile 
ohen of of p. 'i7_s. ^4/h 'Chaucer j 

Again, in the Vfxwh Bavi-rnintry pi the of 1.333 
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two pieces of Tark^^ one green and the other red, priced at 15 crowns 
each. (Flmtr (mdLe{tf^ 211; DantCy Inf. XVH. 17, and Longfellmy 
p. 159 j J)(niet iArcqy p. 328 ; Fr.-Michely Rech. I. 315, II. 166 stqq) 

Note 7. — Sindachu (Sindacui, Suidat^i, &c. of the MSS,), there 
can be little doubt, is SiwanhoX-fu, called under the Kin dynasty 
Sxw<mk<haUy more than once besieged and taken by Chinghiz. It is 
said to have been a summer residence of tffe later Mongol Emperors, 
and fine parks full of grand trees remain on the western side. It is 
still a large town and the capital of a department or /h, about 25 m, 
south of the Gate station on the Great Wall at Chang Kia Kau which 
the Mongols and Russians call Kalgan. There is still a considerable 
manufacture of felt and other woollen articles here. 

Ydifu has not been identified. Mr. Grant, however, mentions ex^ 
tensive mines of silver and copper as formerly worked near Kalgan, and 
Hedde and Rondot speak of the chief production of silver in China 
as being in the north of Shansi near the Wall. {Biot p. 183 ; /. R. G. S, 
XXXIII. 17 1 ; Etude Pratique, &c. p. 13.) 


CHAPTER LX. 

i 

CONCERNINC THE KAAN’s PaI.ACK OK CHAOA.NNOK. 

At the end of those three days you find a city called 
Chagan Nor [which is as much us to say White Pool], 
at which there is a great f’alace of the Grand Kaan’s ; and 
he li^ps much to reside there on account of the Lakes 
and Rivers in the neighbourhood, which are the haunt of 
swans ‘ and of a great variety of other birds. The adjoin- 
ing plains too abound with cranes, partridges, pheasants, 
and. other game birds, so that the Emperor takes all the 
more delight in staying there, in order to go a-liawking 
^with hTs gerfalcons aifd ojther falcons, a spoft of which he 
is very fond.’ • 

There are five different kinds of cranes found iii those 
• tracts, as I shall tell you. First, there is one which is , 
all over as black as a crow; the second kin^ 
is ail R^ite, and is the biggest of all ; its wings are rea}^ 
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beautiful, for they are adorned with round eyes like those 
of a peacock, but of a resplendent golden colour, whilst the 
head is red and black on a white ground. The third kind 
is the same as ours. The fourth is a small kind, having at 
the ears beautiful long pendent feathers of red and black. 
The fifth kind is grey all over and of great size, with a 
handsome head, red and black.* 

Near this city there is a valley in which the Emperor 
has had several little houses erected in which he keeps in 
mew a huge number of cators^ which are what we call the 
Great Partridge. You would be astonished to see what a 
quantity there are, with men to take charge of them. So 
whenever the Kaan visits the place he is furnished with as 
many as he wants."* 


Noi k 1. ‘‘ Oi4 dematrent sesnes/' Sesftes^ Cesnes, Cedm\ Cesancu;^ 

is a mecHeval tV)rm of cygncs, ctgui^ which seems to have escaped the 
dictionary -maker.'^. It occurs in the old Italian version of Brunetto 
Latiai’s Trcsor. Bk. V. ch. x\v'., as cedno : and for other examples see 
Caihay\ p. 125. 

No) K 2.- t he ( ily called by Polo CfiAOAN-NoR (meaning in Mongol, 
as he says, W hite I .ake ) probably the same as JBaig/tassun^ 

mentioned by 'J'ijnko^\ski as* an old city of the Mongol era, the ruined 
rampart of which he parsed about jo m. north of the Great Wall at 
ICa%a?i, ami some 55 nr fiom Siwaiihua, adjoining the Imperial j)as~ 
tures. A short distance to the n<»rth of fsagan Balghassun the Narin- 
gol fills into a lake which is connected with the AngoulbNor, n great 
lake to tlic north west of a vast plain. is very plentiful in tk^se 

parts, ttspsdaih \^hich are inuelt esteemed by the Mongols.’^ 

A Russian of the route between Kiakhta and Pekuikg, of 

which I have seen a translation primed from wooden, blocks hy the 
mmiotkaries at i^eking, shows close to the west of Cbagan Balghfssnn 
{•'* White- ri»wn '*) a fiallfed Aw 4 d 

appears as in D’AnviUe. It Is also, I 

the MrniuH Tsngkm JBadgktnrun which 5?, Setaren 
Uie mma: time with Shungtw and another city 
the Aliab*' by winch here >Ufi tfeems to ni^can the KhingaA range 
GtwAt Wail (SflreiA. Jl 374, 37^ ; S. .Snftat. 115.) . 

S Me Ritter made the same ir!enril5cattOTi of 

(ILuD- ' 



^ Nop $.-^The fefiourtng the best results I am arrive, at in lltt 
identification of these five cranes. 

1. Radde mentions as a rare crane in South Siberia Grus MiwckuSi 
called by the Burmts Kard T(\^rUf or ** Black Crane.” Atkinson also 
speaks of ** a beautiful black variety of crane/* prolxibly the same. Tht 
Grus ^fonashus is not, however, jet black, hut brownish rather. (Xadde, 
Reiserty Bd. II. p. 318 ; Atkinson, Or. nnd IV, Sik, 548.) 

2. Gffs Leucogeranus (!) whose chief habitat is Siberia, but which 
sometimes comes as far south, as the Punjab. It is the largest of the 
genus, snowy white, with red face and beak : the ten largest (juills arc 
black, but this barely shows as a nirrow black line when the wings are 
closed. The resplendent golden eyes on the wiitgs remain uiKU'countcd 
for; no naturalist whom I have consulted has any knowledge of a crane 
or crane-like bird with such decorations. When '(is discovered, let it 
be the Grus Poli I 

3. Grus dmrea. ^ 

4. The colour of the pendhnts varies in the texts. Pauthicr’s and 
the G. Text have red and black: the Lat S. (1. black only, the Crusca 
black and 70/1 i/e, Ramusio fcailicrs red and blue /not pendants). Th^ 
red and black may have slipt in from the prec'cding description. F 
incline to believe it to be^ the Demoiselle, Anthropoidcs I which is 
frequently seen as far north as Lake Puikal. It hnN a tuft of j)ure 70/iitc 
from the eye, and a beautiful black pendant ruff or collar ; the general 
plumage ])urplish-grey. 

5. (lertainly the Indian Saras (\ulgo L\ruh), or Grus v\hK h 

answers in colours and grems to 52 inches high. 

Note A.—Catnr occurs only in the (b/l’ext anri tlie Cnisca, In the 
latter with the intcrpoIate<l explanation ^'cioe confortiici" {i.r. ([u.iILn), 
whilst the S. G. Latin has coturniccs only, I suspect this impiCN^ion has 
assisted to corrupt the text, ami that it w.is originally written or dictUed 
ciacor or cacor, viz. chakhr, a term applied in the Last to more than one 
kind of ‘‘Great Partridge." Its most common njjplicalion in India is 
to the Himalayan rcd-lcgged j)artri(lge, much resembling on a somewhat 
larger scale the bird so called in Europe. It is the “ Francolin " ol Moor 
croft’s Travels, and the Caccahis Chukor of Gray. A('( ording to ( unning- 
ham the name is applied in Ladevk to the bird sometimes called the 
Snow-pheasant, Jerdan’s Snow-cock, Tetraoj^allus llimalaycnsis ioi Gray. 
And it must be the latter which Moor(Toft si)eaks of as “ the gigantic 
Chukor, much larger than the common partridge, found in large (‘oveys 
on the edge of the snow .... one plucked and drawn weighed 5 lbs.” 
From the extensive diffusion of the term, wliich seems to be common to 
India, Tibet, and Persia (for the latter, see Ald)oit in / A ' ( 5 , S. 
XXV. 41), it is likely enough to be of Mongol origin, not improbably 
“ Tsokhofy dappled or pied.” IKot^alcvskyy No. 2 196, and Strahlenber^s 



' Vpcahidtity j sec also laM, aos ; M<mr. 1. 313, i,iPi Jftrimis 

Hunting in Bimalaya,i']i) 

The keeping of partridges foi the table is alluded to by Chaucer in 
his portrait of the Franklin ; 

It snewed in his hous*of mete and drink e, 

Of alle deyntees that men could of thinke ; • 

After the soudiy scsons of the yere 
So chanj^ed he his mete and his soupcre. 

/'it// Mritty u fat pnrtrich haJdc ke in 

And many a hreme and inaitv a luce in stewe.’' 


I. XI. 

Of' i:!j < |i, n! 0 ) 1 ' Will. \sl. Of', K\tN‘> J' I.KK. 

\\{) ulicn \<)ii iuiM' riiiilcii tiiiw (Liys ironi the citv last 
lu-u\c^]i nnnh-ca-t diit! aortli, you comedo a 
citv called (diWDi, voiicli ua^; huilt by the Kaan now 
rcigninii. 'Idc^rv- o :c thi^ j)Kuc a wry fine marble Palace, 
tlu* rooni'. wi 'ainc ii ra’ aJ! gii’ and j)amte(i with figures ot 

men and fit a--! ’ nM and. with a \:iriet} of trees and 

tlfCAcr^. :d! I'c '{ ’.‘cd! luh t'vOjinate nrr that voii regard 

rliem u'nli ‘’a. iigii'- -I’.l a ocn-diifranL' 

Kotm ‘ Ifdac . all in doib. iiu loNing a compass 
oi" \i} mdf c' 1 ’-v a doc I'.ifK ihcrc art' fomuaius and 
n\co, ,ihd ia*. .. .aood Ci .idviw w Jt !i all kinds of 

wild vi}’a).,.d I a:\- Icrocious nature), 

wUuU liu' bn; ' ' ’ !ci ‘‘tw! placed there to 

ai})pb, i a" ic : .rt.aco?v, icol Isawk'^ whlcii lie keeps 
there ir. ^ >» flu •*' uira ao' *norc than aoo gerfalcons 

aloiua wufiom i-'kcavng tiic other fuuvks. 'Hie Kaan 
hmiseif goe- week .hv in'- birds Muing in mew, 

and sonuMimcN lu iHlt> ilir<mgh the paik vvith a leopard 
behind him on Itv^ liorseX inmp; and then if he sees any 
animal that takes his fatu), he slips his leopard at it, and 
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the game wl|eti .tkken is njade oviei* toii^ 4 l twacwks in 
mew. This Mb does for cUvefSioiW : : ,r ' ■ . r'" 

Moreover [at a spot in the "..^rk. where tlfere % * 
charming wood] he has another i’alace In^lt of cane, of 
which {,'must give you ajdescrijptioh. It tS gilt all over, and 
most elaborately finished inside. . [^It is stayed on gilt and 
lackered columns, on eacbofwliich is a dragon all gilt, the 
tail of which is attached to the; colurtin whilst the head 
supports the architrave, and the claWs likewise are stretched 
out right and left to support the*arcHltrave.] The roof, like 
the rest, is formed of canes, covered with .a vatnish so strong 
and excellent that no amount, of rain will rot them. These 
canes are a good 3 palms in girth, and from 10 to 15 paces 
in length. [They are cut across^ at each knot, and then 
the pieces are split so as to -form from each two hollow* 
tiles, 'and with these the house is roofed ; only every such 
tile hf cane has to bo -nailetl down to prevent the wind 
from lifting it.] In short, the whole Palace is built of 
these canes*, which (I may mention) serve also for a great 
variety of other useful purposes. The construction of the 
Palace is so devised that it can be taken down and put 
up ag^in. with, greaf c 6 lcrity ; and -it can all be taken to 
pieces '^nd removed whi|horsoever the Pmiperor may com- 
mand. yiThen erected,” it is stayed [against mishaps from 
the wind] by more than 200 cor 4 » of silk.* 

The Lord abides at this Park* of his, dwelling sometimes 
in the Marble Palace and §6m4time».in the Cane Palace for 
three months of the year, to wit June, ^uly, and August; 
preferring this rewdence because it is b^ no means hot ; in 
fact it is a very ^olt place.,' When the day of [the 
Mqpn of]. August arriji^s he t^kes Ifis de^w^e» and, t^ 
C^ne Palace » taken -ta. piedes.^* But I musf^teB ydu what 
llBf^iens wJien he goes away from- this Palaca. every year > on 
^ftfae Augpst [Mgdn]. ‘ 

? Meps^awji^ihense stud 
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, ii^ hors^^^ more tif^ 10,000 of 

Vt^m, and^alf I|^i|S'!^jtfr-^»ithout" a spcdt. The milk 
' e^'^ese^marel*'^ and hia family, and by 

fflone eke, exc^;i 5 }!, 5 thoie of one great tribe that haveako 
the privilege of drinkiifig i^. .This privilege wa 3 ^|;ianted 
them by Chinghis Kaan/pn^atccouht of a certain victory 
that diey helped him to v(riq,i, 4 ong ago. The name of the 
tribe k Horiad.^ . *. ;• 

Now when these ^mEr-®’ are passing across the country, 
and any one fall's in%fth tliem, be he the greatest lord in 
the land, he tnu§t riot ijiresume to pass until the fiiares 
have gone by ; he timst eilher tarry where he is, or go a 
half-day’s journey round if nted so be, so as nOt to come* 
nigh them ; for they are to be treated with the greafest 
‘respect. Well, when the Lord sets out from the Park jon 
the a8th of August, as I told you, the milk of all thtwe 
mares is taken and. sprinkled on the ground. And this is 
done on tlic injunction of the Idolaters and Idol-priests, 
who say that it is an excellent thing to sprinkle that milk 
on the ground every 28th of^d^ugust, so that the Earth 
and the Air and the False Gods siwill have their share of ii, 
and the Spirits likewise -that inhai^'the’Air and the Eaftk, 
And thus those beings will proteo^ipd bless- the K^aan and 
his dultlren and his wives- an»l his^folk and hk ge^r, and his 
cattle Rnd his horses, hk’ corn and all that is his. After 


this is done, foe Emperor ft off and away.' 

But I must now reh yon^ a strange thing that hitherto 
I have f<>rgdtten to mention- During the three months 

^ ' ' 'j' ^ 

of every year ib«^tne I^a^^pesudys at that place, if it shoukl 
hap^ Crafty eo- 

ciianters and in fraiB, who arc such Adepts 


in necroia£i^li(ly ami art% are 8Ble;jip 

prevent any dbrntd .-rir ot%r 

which the ■■ ^ 

do this 
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it is compassed by 

^cdty'and the help of God.‘ [They ^ways ^ ut 
of (hrt a&d uncleanness, devoid of respect for themnlveSi or 
for those who see them, unwashed, unkempt, and sordidly 
attired.] 

These people also have a custom which I must tell you. 
If a man is condemned to death and executed by the lawful 
authority, they take liis body and cook and eat it. But 
if any one die a natural death then they will not eat the 
body.’ 

There is another marvel performed by those Bac si, 
of whom I have been speaking as knowing so many en- 
chantments.* For when the (Ireat Kaan is at his capital* 
and in his great Palace, seated .at his table, which stands on 
a platform some eight cubits above tlie ground, his cups 
.are set before him [on a great buffet] in the middle of the 
hall pavement, at a distance of some ten paces from his 
table, and filled with wine, or other good s|)iced liepior 
such as they use. Now when tlie Ford desires to drink, 
these enchanters by the power of their enchantments cause 
the cups to move from their place without being touched 
by anybody, and to present themselves to the Fmperorl 
This every one present may witness, and there are oft- 
times more than 1 0,000 persons thus presertt. 'Tis a truth 
and no lie I and so will tell you the sages of our own 
country who understand necromancy, for they also can per- 
form it,’ 

And when the' Idol Festivals come round, these Bacii 
go to the Prince and say; “Sire, the Feast of’ such a god 
is tome" (naming him). “My Lord, you know,” the 
enchanter will say, “ that this god, when he gets no offer- 
ings, always sends bad weather and spoils our seasons. 
So JVC pray you to give us such and su<:|(, a number of 
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Bumbq* thtqr 

* 



tfloes, row® -w ^ of that, and so 

mnch of t’oth<t, accoidjlng to their fanqr— “ that we may 
perform a solemn service and .a great sacrihce to our Idols, 
and that so they may be induced to protect us and all 
that is ours.” 

The Batsi say these things to the Barons entrusted with 
the Stewardship, who stand round the Great Kaan, and 
these repeat them to the 'Kaan, and he then orders the 
Barons to give everything that the Bacsi liave asked for. 
And when they have got the articles they go and make 
a great feast in honour of their god, and hold great 
ceremonies of worship with grand illuminations and quan- 
tities of incense ol' a variety of odours, whicli they make 
u() ifom didlrent aromatic spicci.- Ami then they cook 
the meat, and -et it Het'ore the idols, and sprinkle the broth 


iiiflkr and ihitiic''. '.aung that in tliis wav tlie idols- get 
tficir iH'fhinl, loi' if i' liiat tli<-v keep tiieir festivals. 
Ydii ’loi-t kiid'v till! c.ti h nf ihc iiidls lias a name of 
Ills nan. 'liid a ei-’-'i.u. ium .i- our Saints hare tlieir 
auniet r'a;'!! 


Tiieylii-' li- I'linu it'c Muisters and \hbevs, some of 
tiieui .1' lag !- ,1 and’ sown, null more ili.m two tliousami 
monk- {■.!. u';-.'- du. ta'luou’- m a sin^K- abbev.'' I'hese 
imuik-i '.iiv -- iiu.r-' .a mh tiian tlto u-st of the pcoiale, and 
hare t!ic lu.id i rd .diave:!. 'lliciv .trc some among 
these who are ilowiai l't\ riieu' ndc to fake wives, 
and who haee pient) fciuldntn," 

Then there o inotiier kind of devotees called Sensin, 
who arc men of extraordinary abstinence after their fashion, 
and lead a life oi" such hardship .is I will describe. .All their 
life long they eat nothing but bran, which they take mixt 
with hot watgr. That is their food, bran and nothing but 
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bran, and water for their drink. ’Uis a lifelong fest ! sc 
Aat I may well say their life is one of extraordinary ascc- 
great idols, and plcntyK^of thw s but 
( aUo worship fire. The ot 
i '^ct call these people < 
should 8ay“ — because they do not wor 
in their own fashion. Those of whom I am 
would not take a wife on any consideration/^ TTscy wear 
dresses of hempen stSfF, black and bluc/*^ apd sleep upon 
mats; in fact their asceticism is something astonishing. 
Their idols are all feminine, that is to say, they have 
women s names. 

Now let us have done with this subject, and let me tell 
you of the great state and wonderful magnificence of the 
Great Lord of Lords; I mean that great Prince who is 
the Sovereign of the Tartars, (^ublay by name, that most 
noble and puissant Lord. 


Note \,—Chandu, called more correctly in Ramiisio XandUy />. 
Shandu, and by Fr. Odorico handily viz. Shangtu or Upper Court/’ 
the Chinese title of Kublai’s summer residence at* Kaipingfu (see chap, 
xiii, of Prologue). The ruins of the palace and city existed at the 
end of the 17th century, when they were seen by Gerbillon ; and the 
Imperial Geogiaphy of the existing dynasty mentions that these ruins 
contained an inscription of the reign of Kublai. 

In the wail which Sanang Setzen, the poetical . historian of the 
Mongols, puts, perhaps with .some traditional basis, into the mouth of 
Toghon Temur, the last of the Chinghizide dynasty in China, when 
driven from his throne, the changes are rung on the lost glories of 
his capital Dditu (sec infrhy Book IL chap, xi.) and his summer palace 
Shangtu; thus (I translate from Sphott’s amended German rendering 
of the Mongol) : 

vast and noble Capital, My Dailu, My splendidly adorned ! 

And Thou my cool and delicious Summer-seat, my Shangttt‘'KeibttAg I 
Ye also, yellow plains of Shangtu, Delight of my godlike Sires ! 

I suffered myself to drop into dreams,— and lo I my Empire Witt gone \ 

Ah Thou my Daitu, built of the nine precious substances 1 
Ah mjr Shangtu-Keibung, Union of all pirrfeetions 1 * 

Ah my Fame ! Ah my Ojoiy, as Khagan and of the F^rlh I 
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When I used to awake betimes and look forth, how the breezes blew loaded 
w ith frogr^ce ! ^ 

And turn whidt way I would all was glorious pwrfcction of beauty ! 

aim lor m. Uhlstiiaitt noma ai tte Sovereign of the World 1 

thf KVBUi r 

a<^sD} 

tm ofW-^a»gfe'J3^ila^ of rolo) .a tnarked on 

Oh)' 7«8i^ fRT1» xoS T«nfdes”)« but it is 

uun >«|ffeiaited.bf T^AnvNur, wbidt Hue duscribes as tt Juge, busy, 
busdiag^ dirty town, widi a groat msnu&ctbqr of images of Buddha. It 
sbuids about lOo m. on a N.E. bearing from the site we have assigned 
to Ciughah-Nur. The river that runs by the plafo retains, or did retain 
in Gerbiikm’s thne, the name of Siutngtu:- 

It was whilst reading this passage of Marco’s narrative in old Purchas 
that Coleridge fell asleep, and dreamt the dream of Kublai’s Paradise, 
beginning ; 


** In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A ritateiy pleasure dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred River^ ran, 

!?y caverns measureless to man, 

Dow n to a sunless sex • 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

N\ hh walL and towers w'ere girdled lound : 

A«id there wer«?.^p?'denb^ bright with ^niious rill*, • 
Where many an incenac' bearing tree ; 

An-i here weix* kuresis, ancient a> the hills, 
hn^oldttig sunny of grcimery. ' 


k wouhi Ik? ii coincidence in relation to this poem \\ere 

Klaproth s re.^ding i oircct of a jixssagc in Ra>hiduddm wiiich he renders 
sL's saving that the |/.ilHee at Kaimimu was ’‘called Laiigtin, and was 
built after a plan thai Kublai had seen in a dream, imd lliHi retained in 
his nieniof)’/' Put I su^jiect lit >hsson’s rcatiiug is more accurate^ which 
runs : Kuldai cau>od a i'akii.c to be biiilt for him east of Kaipingfu, 
t:al]ed Lesigteu ; /b’ i/ /// cimstu/Htyue <?/ a For 

wt* see from that the }>alares of Lengten and Kaiming or 

Shangtu were <\mmvi *• Hetween the year of the Rat, (1264^, wi^n 
Rublai wiib ftfty years old, and the year of the Sheep in . the 

of eight yeats he built fmr grt^ dtk%, vif for Remdeioce 

Hma^Oto Kir:ff«rAi<» Kiiidii telgliaai^a, for Wm^r llesidenc^^ Yefee 
Ji>A\iV Khotaii, and on the sbiidy side ot The. Altai (see ch. Ji, note 3 , 
Arahm 7 'sAcauN BAi,GHAb$VK, vind F>chugin Lanotino Bal- 
ghuMun.*' in IV, •701-716 y/. ^s. ser. a, tom. xL 

345-50 ; Ac Mm^nUnk^rstckaft in China (Berl 

Aoid A Wi? 5 scnsrh, i^SP^.P- f Tarf^^ &c., p, 14 ses^./ 

Cafh0ijtr i34f i Ogi: 

One of !6he pav^kmii of ipdbbmte^^Y may jgve ;: 




I^avi’lon ai Yucn'ftiin-V'ucn. 


Note 2. — Ramusio is here so niucJi m<;re luc id than the other texts, 
that I have adhered mainly to his account of the iniilding. 'rhe roof 
described is of a kind in use in the Indian Archipelago, and in some 
other parts of Transgangctic India, in whic'h the semi-cylinders of 
bamboo are laid just like Roman tiles. 

Rashiduddin gives a curious account of the way in which the 
foundations of the terrace on which this i)alace stood were erected in a 
lake. He says, too, in accord with Polo: ‘‘Inside the city itself a 
second palace was huilt, about a boushot from the Ynst; but the Kmn 
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i-^ l^fi^ace.outstde (ihe towa,’^ 1; > 
* 6 i-a.) V..-' 

- ^ serves also a 


i of Atakaa who ftccoa^r ' 
of the Bormese frontier' 


( i^ieiis waade^^ 
the be^nhing of 1853, kvA wbA xmd to ask many questions about 
Europe, seemed able to apprehend aknM everything except the possi- 
bility of existence in a country without bamboos ! " When I speak of 
!:9mboo hub*, I mean to say that posts and walls, wall-plates and rafters, 
floor and diatch, and the withes that bind them, are all of bamboo. In 
fact, it might almost be said that among the Indo-Chinese nations the 
staff of life is a bamboo! Scaffolding and ladders, landing-jetties, fishing 
apparatus, irrigation wheels and scoops, oars, masts, and yards [add in 
C*hina, sails, cables, and caulking, asparagus, medicine, and works of 
fantastic art], s[>ears and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, bowstring and 
quiver, oil-cans, water-stoups and cooking-pot^, pipe-sticks [tinder and 
invan^i of producing fire], conduits, clothes boxes, pawn-boxes, dinner- 
Trays, pickles, ]>reserves, an<l melodious musical instruments, torches, 
<’<#rdage, be*l»‘ws. mats. [Kiper : these are but a few of the 
iria lcs th i? arc madt innn the Ixunbon T and in China, to sum up the 
as ICrru^s observe^, it mainunns order throughout the Empire! 
i " It .M/Mid/t. I*. 15 V an >ce aKo ITjAa.* * It/J, .4t\b. 1 . i20,f<Y^.) 


Nt#u t\, %lh.; Ihupcfui . . bcg-in this yewr (1264) to depart 

to mi \ < PCk'ium in i’r 2iv\ ux ^rd month tor Sliangtti, not return- 
ing ikxC -Hch 1 ven year he made this passage, and all the 

cmpc’o!'' wh ^ >’4-a !'xl bnn his 
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B) the li«>io,so v.o dmhi intcuvied the LhHAO or Oikad, a 
nriint* signifyhig the “ t ’h^scly AUie^f/ or Confcdcuites, i hey were not 
of the trihc'- (Tt^pcrl) fallen} Mojig^t}, but after (heir submission to 
they remained ck«if nttxichtd to him. In Chingbix’s victory 
ovtr 4tmg-Khain a » rehtted by S, SeUen, wc find Tuatlji Taiahi, the 
son of the dnef of the Otrad, of <!hmghi/'s three chief c^aptabs ,* 
]>crhupH that m the allttifed !;;*>, fbe scats of the Oirad appear 

to have l>een about the httsd'wm^ of the Kern, or Tpper Yenisei, 
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Ih A.D, 1295 there took place a curious desertion from the service of 
^hazan Khan of Persia of a vast corps of the Oirad, said to amount to 
18,000 tents. They made their way to Damascus, where they were well 
received by the Mameluke Sultan. But their heathenish practices gave 
dire offence to the Faitliful. They were settled in the SahH^ or coast 
districts of Palestine. Many died speedily ; the rest embraced Islam, 
spr&d over the country, and gradually became absorbed in the general 
populftion. Their sons and daughters were greatly admired for their 
'beauty. (-S’. Setz, p. 87 ; Erdmann^ 1^7; Pallas^ SamtnL 1 . 5 segq^ ; 
Makrhi^ III. 29.) 

Note 5. — Rubruquis assigns such a festival to the month of May. 
“ On the 9th day of the May Moon they collect all the white mares of 
their herds and consecrate them. The Christian priests also mu.st then 
assemble with their thuribles. They then sprinkle new cosmos {Kumiz) 
on the ground, and make a great feast that day, for according to their 
calendar, it is their time of first drinking new ( osmos, just as we reckon 
of pur new wine at the feast of St. Bartliolomew (Aug. 25), or that of 
St. Sixtus (.Aug. 6), or of our fruit on the feast of St. James and St. 
Christopher” (July 25). The Yakuts also hold such a festival in June 
or July, when the mares foal, and immense wooden goblets of Kumfz 
are emptied on that occasion. They also pour out Kumiz for the 
Spirits to the four quartcrs*of heaven. 

Baber tells that among the ceremonies of a Mongol Review the 
Khan and hte staff took Kumiz and sprinkled it towards the standards. 
An Armenian author of the Mongol era says that it was the custom of 
the Tartars, before drinking, to sprinkle drink towards heaven, and 
towards the four (juarters. Mr. Atkinson notices the same practice 
among the Kirghiz : and 1 found the like in old days among the Kasias 
of the eastern frontier of Bengal. 

The time of year assigned by Polo for the ceremony implies some 
change. Perhaps it had been made to coincide with the Festival of 
Water Consecration of the Lamas, with which the Jime named in the 
text seems to correspond. On that occasion the Lamas go in i)roces 
sion to the rivers and lakes and consecrate them by benediction and 
by casting in offerings, attended by much popular festivity. 

Kubruquis seems to intimate that the Nestorian priests were cm^ 
ployed to consecrate the white ipares by incensing them. In the rear 
of Lord Canning’s camp in India I once came upon the party of his 
Shutr Suwdrs, or dromedary express riders, busily engaged in incensing 
with frankincense the whole of the dromedaries, which were kneeling in 
a circle. I could get no light on the practice, but it was very prol>ably 
a relic of the old Mongol custom. {Pubr. 363 ; Ertftan, il 397 ; 
Billingf Journey, Fr. Tr. I. 217 ; Baber, 103 ; As. ser. 5, tom. xi, 
p. 249; Atk. Atnoor, p. 47 ; /. A. S. B. XIII. 628'; Koeppen.lL 313,) 

Note 6. — The practice of weather-conjuring yj[9S hi great vogue 
among the Mongols, and is often alluded to in they hlstoiy. 



Chap. LXI. WEATHER-CONJURING. 2^1 

The operation was performed by means of a stone of magical viituesV 
called Yadak or Jadah-Tash^ which was placed in or hung over a basin 
of water with sundry ceremonies. The possession of such a stone is 
ascribed by the early Arab traveller Ibn Mohalhal to the Kimdk^ a great 
tribe of the Turks. In the war raised against Chinghiz and Aung iGian, 
when still allies, by a great confederation of the N^iman and other 
tribes in 1202, we are told that Sengun, the son of Aung-Khan, when 
sent to meet the enemy, caused them to be enchanted, so that all their 
attempted movements against him were defeated by snow and mist 
The fog and darkness were indeed so dense that many men and horses 
fell over precipices, and many also perished with cold. In another 
account of (apparently) the same matter, given by Mir-Khond, the 
conjuring is set on foot by the Yadachi of Buyruk Khan, Prince of the 
Naiman. but the mischief all rebounds on the conjuror's own side. 

In Tului’s invasion of Honan in 1231-2, Rashiduddin describes him, 
when in difticulty, as using the Jadah stone with success. 

Timur, in his Memoirs, speaks of the Jets using incantations to 
produce heavy rains which hindered his cavalry from acting against 
Uieni. A Yadachi was ('ujjtured, and when liis head had been taken off 
the storm ceased. 

Jiabt'r speaks of nne of Ids eaily friends. Khwaja Ka Mulai, as 
excelling in falcntM) and ar^uamted with Yadai^in or the art of bringing 
on ram and sn-oN I v invuns of eufhamment. When the Russians 
Ix.sieged K in 15^2 tliC} suffered miKli from the confctant heavy 
rains, and tliiv annoy, ujv uni\er.^:dly ascribed to the arts of the 
'lariar wiv* w.i^ ( e'rbratcd as an emhantiess. Shah Abl)as 

l‘C Ivni ? x' ret, aiidi p\u miK'h confidence in 

it. (/* r!h 1 . 1 ’v..;.) 

An e<bct ll.c faniM on 'file' reigning dynasty, addressed 

in i7:,4s tn;,'.! i’.iai'.et- oj Meygrb.-, iJn'in against this 

r.nn ‘ tmjusntg • ‘'ll I.' md,.; iiie l'‘mj}CM>r, offering 

prayei m '.e, , ’a: o/* in u' le.u ;nai u nia\' please Heaven to 

have MV ..e i> muU ;nioleia}>!e ih.it meu' common 

people widc'.ij ; u' n.*‘, j: odeir -avi «arni*e set up altars of 
emh. and Im’u- - : 'obie of H (nuddhist Bonzes) and 

daoss(- ^ c.?in}r:‘ t'.,, '.j';:,. . , . then widies." 

'The pra? ra ■: <•! vm '■ Ui ^ oiviuring stdi ceaumucs in d artary, 'libeU 
and iht^ \n>] { noie that the word denoting 

the art has parsed into HinduMniii lor canijuring in general 

( /dda anti lod that Iw an odd iVvak iu llic history of words 

/ddif^i’tr^ Ti,auuu!»;a Uouse," ha.s come to be the name by wdiich 
a freemason's lovige i.^ genet ally knowtn in Imha. 

Weathcr-iamjuriog stories wer<' also life in Kuro])c during the Middle 
Ages. t>ue stnh is (or.spuiiously uitKvdtai'd iti connedion with a 
magical fountain in tl)e loiuaace d the f/ha'a/itrm lyaa: 


\i)n. I, 
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8t pfuit un$ bacins de fer 
A une si longue chaaine» 

Qui dure jusqu’an la fontainne. 

^ Lez la fontainne trouveras 
i perron, tel com tu verras 
* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

S'au bacin viex de Teue prandre 
Et desus le perron espandle ^ 

La verras une tete tanpeste, 

Qu’an ceste bois ne renianra lieste,^* 
iS:c. 

The effect foretold in these lines is the subject of a woodcut illus- 
trating a Welsh version of the same tale in the first volume of the 
Mabinogion, And the existence of such a fountain is alluded to by 
Alexander Neckam. {De Xaiuris Re rum y Ilk. II. ch. vii.) 

In the Cento Noi^clle Antkhe also certain necromancers exhibit their 
craft before the Emperor ^Frederic (Harbaro.ssa apparently); ‘^The 
weather began to be overcast, and lo ! of a sudden rain began to fall 
with continued thunders and lightnings, as if the world were come to an 
end, and hailstones that looked like steel-caps,” &c. Various other 
European legends of like character will be found va Liebrechf s Gen^asius 
von Tilbury^ pp. 147-8. 

Rain-makers there are in many parts of the world ; but it is remark- 
able that those also of Samoa in the Pacific operate by means of a rain^ 
stone, * 

Such weather conjurings as w'e have^ spoken of are ascribed by Ovirl 
to Circe ; — 


“ Concipit ilia prcces et verba vencfica (licit 
Ignotosque Deos ignoto carmine a*dorat 

♦ 41 ♦ 

Tunc qtioque cantata densatur carmine coclnm 
Et nebulas ex halat humus y — Afetam, XIV. 365. 

And to Medea : — 

** CumJiroIui ripis mirantibus amnes 

In fontes rediere suos .... (another feat of the Lamas) 

.... Nubila pdlo 

Nuhilaque inducoy itentos atngoqm vocoqueT — lb, VII. 299. 

And by Tibullus to the Saga {Eleg, I. 2. 45) ; whilst Empedocles, in 
verses ascribed to him by Diogenes Laertius, -claims power to com- 
municate like secrets of j^otency : — 

“ By my spells thou may^st 
To timely sunshine turn the purple rains. 

And parching droughts to fertilizing* floods ” — 

(See Cathay, p. clxxwii; Erdm, 282; Ojbpert^* ip2, stgq,; Emm, L 



^tHlkksS CANNIBAU^:^'' 



*Si ; Pallas^ SammL It. 34? seffq, ; Thnk. L 402 ; /. R. A. 5 ., VIL 
365-.6; jyOhsson^ II. 614; and for many interesting particulars, Q. R. 
p. 428 se^^,j and Hammer's Golden Horde, 207 and- 435 se^,) 

Note 7. — ^It is not clear whether Marco attributes this cannibalism 
to the Tibet^s and Kasipnirians, or brings it in as a particular of 
Tartar custom which he ha^Tdvgotten to mention before. 

'^The accusations of cannibalism indeed against the Tibetans in old 
accounts are frequent, and I h^ve elsewhere (see Cathay,^. 151), re- 
iflarked on some singular Tibetan practices which go far. to account for 
such charges. Della Penna, too, makes a statement which bears curi- 
ously on the present passage. Remarking on the great use made by 
certain classes of the Lamas of human skulls for magical cups, and of 
human thigh bones for flutes and whistles, he says that to supplythein 
with these the bodies of executed criminals were stored up at the disposal 
of the Lamas ; and a Hindu account of in the Asiatic Researches 

asserts that v\hen one is killed in a fight lx)th parties rush/orward and 
struggle for the liver, w^hich they eat (vol. xv.). 

But like charges of canni!)a]ism are brought against both Chinese 
and Tartars very })ositively. Thus, without going back to the Anthro* 
fKjphagous Scytliiaus of Ptolemy and Mela, we read in the relation of 
the Arab travellers of the 9th c entury ; “ Jn China it occurs sometimes 
that the governor of a ]uo\in('e revolts from his duty to the emperor. 
In such a case lie is slaughtered and eaten. In ficK the CJiincse eai the 
fiesh of ail men who are executed by the s 7 cordL Dr. Rennie mentions a 
superstitious ])ractire. tbcaaninued existence of which igMOur own day he 
has himself witnessed, and which mijLiht perhvips ])ave given rise to some 
such statement as that of the Aiab inuellers, if it i»e not indeed a relic, 
in a aiiligated form, of the fery f)ractice they assert to have prevailed. 
After an execution :n I'ckin^ certain large pith balls are steeped in the 
blood, and under die iraine of b/o'>d~bnad arc '^old as a medicine for 
consumption. // l\ ooU ro the hioad of decapitated vrifninals that any 
such healing pawir !t has be<‘n asserted in the annals of 

Pnpit^aiioN dg /a to: that the Cluni^c exaaitioiici^s oTM. ('^ha|xle- 
hine, a missjonaty wl;o lu.iru ied i?i VurMn in our own day, were 
seen to eat the hcait *4 tludi victim ; ajul M. Huot, a missionary in the 
same pr*n'incc, reco\ir*ts a case of cannibalism which he witnessed. 
Bishop Chauve.ni, at 'Lidisiunhe toid Atr, C'oopcr that he had seen men 
m one of the cities of \ m\mm eating the heart and brains of a celebrated 
tobljcr who luui been exe< ule^l. 

Ttlayton. the Armenian^ relating the treason of a Saracen, called 
Parv^a (he was m Iccmiau Tutk)^ against Abaka Khan, says : He 
was taken and cut m cmiers were iasiietl that m all the ft^d 

eaten by Abaka there shatdcyie a porfcH^n of the traitor's fle^hu, \Qf 
this Aliaka himself and, aS his liarons to partake,. Ami 
was injurordame wUh tin: TarlcitsP The aamife ^ory 

rckaed tx^dependemtly ami diffiem# iy Friat Rfeokh thus : AVlien the: 



army of Abaga ran away from iht l^raceas m ssyna^ a omttm 
Tartar baron was arrested who had been guilty of treason. And iMi 
the Emperor fChan was giving the order for his execution the 
ladies and women interposed, and begged that he might be made ov^ 
to them. Having got hold of the prisoner they boiled him alive, and 
cutting his body up into mince-meat gave it to eat to the whole army, 
as an example to others.” Vincent of Beauvais makes a like statement : 
“ When they capture any one who is at bitter enmity with them, they 
gather together and eat him in vengeance of his revolt, and like infernal 
leeches suck his blood,” a custom of whicli a modem Mongol writer 
thinks that he finds a trace in a surviving proverb. Among more remote 
and ignorant Franks the cannibalism of the 1 ‘artarswas a general belief 
Ivo of Narbonne, in his letter written during the great 'Fartar invasion 
of Europe (1242), declares that the 'lartar chiefs, with their dog’s-head 
followers and other J.otophagl (!), ate the bodies of their victims like so 
much bread, whilst a \'enetftn chronic ler, speaking of the counc il of 
r.y(>ns in 1274, says there was discussion about makir\g a general move 
against the lartars, ‘‘/c/rc iju'il ma/iji/t'/it /it char huntahir^ 'I'he^c 
latter writers no doubt rehearsed mere po|)iilar beliefs, but Ilayton nnd- 
Ricold were both intelligent persons wcii-aoiuainted with the Tartars, 
and Hayton at least not prejudiced against them. 

The old belief was revived in Prussia during the Seven Years W ar, 
in regard to the Kalmaks of the Russian army ; and Bergiuann says the 
old Kalmak* warriors confessed to him that they had done wh.it they 
could to encoumge it by cutting up the bodies of the slain in presence 
of their prisoneTs, and roasting them ! 

There is some reason to believe that c'nnnii)alism was in the Middle 
Ages generally a less strange and imw(mtt;d horror than we should at 
first blush imagine, and especially that it was an idea tolerably familia?* 
in China. M, Bazin, in the 2nd part of (^/luic hltuicrHt\ p, 461, afti^r 
sketching a Chinese drama of the Mongol era (‘^ the Devotion of 
Chaoli ), the plot of which turns on the ac ts of a body of c annibals, 
quotes several other passages from Chinese authors whic h indievUe this, 
Nor is this wonderful in the age tliat had experienced the horrors of the 
Mongol wars. ^ 

That was no doubt a fable which Carpini heard in the catnp of the 
Great Kaan, that in one of the ^Mongol sieges in Cathay, when the army 
was without food, one man in ten of their own force was sacrificed to 
feed the remainder. But we are told fh sober history that the force of 
iului in Honan, in 1231-2, was reduced to such straits as to eat grass 
and human flesh. At the siege of the Kin capital Kaifongfu, 
the besieged were reduced to the like extremity ; and the same occurred 
the same year at the siege of 'Fsaichau; and in 1262, when the rebel 
general Titan was besieged in Tsinanfu. gThe Taiping wars the other 
day revived the same horrors in all their magnitude. 

Pro-oably however nothing of the kind in history equals what Abdal- 
latff, a ^ober and scientific physician, describes as liaving occurred 
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btSm h» oim eyes ia the gr»t Eg;^an famme of A. |i. .597 (1260). ' 
The horrid details fill a chapter of some length, and we need not quote 
from diem. 

Nor was Christendom without die rumour of such barbarities. The 
story of King Richard’s banquet in presence of Saladin’s ambassadors, 
on the head of a Saracen curried (for so it surely was), — 

y 

** soden full hastily 
With powder and with spysory, 

, And with saffron of good colour,” 

ril)!e as it is, is told with a zest that makes one shudder ; but the talc 
in the Chanson irAntioc/iL\ of how the licentious bands of ragamuffins 
who hung on to the army of the first crusade, and were known as the 
7 f///w,^^ate tlie 'I'u rks whom they killed at the siege, looks very like 
an al)omin.t])Ie triuh, corroborated as it is by the prose chronicle ot 
worse deeds at the enrsuing siege of Marra — 

** A lor cot;au.s out trauchaub et afilcs 
} Ac< irchoient Ics 'I'urcs a va 1 parmi les 
\ 01 , HU I’.iiciib Ks ont par pnVcb decoujx's ; 

• Ln 1 Kiuo ct ei charlx'tn les ont l«cn fiulsiiu*^ ; 

\ o!..iU*«t -5 lo" nsaiijuont, ban*' j>ain ct de'^viK’s.'* 

7, |, J<>: RrimiuLA'iI. K 52: /v\7//wV /VX7/<;\ II. 244; 
Af a. t/r /a /'V*. ,ir /,? /' WIX. XXI. 2^)^ ; Jlayton in RanL 
< h. : J\<\ <,/./■//. ' \ih: M, Pofis, 7.u}>. 124,;: Mo/, Asiaf, Aca,/. 

/} h^n , i'fK'fh tu Sfo)\ /hi!. \ (If.: Rori^/n. Mom< 7 ,/. 

n, }, 14, ( V , ^ 11. 4^^ 52 ; JJl/son's 

El,}' Vii! A : A' /oVaE/l [k •’ ^Eo/vr, II. 135; 

IL i/. / >'>■ ./ 1. HO . '/'anyw/i in 'Ehos. 

Aho> /, III. 

Non- s, A..r/’v o; '' H. jenc'ar;', ! ..la . v.d it> \\ a ('on uptioJi of />h/hy'hu, 
the pnip-t'i H in) K-i a Khi::oi;> iik .uibuiii. and in parlicular for 

tfic Iliiddhui -"'rvno-e-i « n.iri- ret was jirolubly aj)|)}iecl 

In .{ (‘.'oy \'i f!.’/ {.ann**, bu; mi ng fhi* {'urks and Persians it 

became :< gencTU’ none f- ‘r jI la ihn ^onsv it is iuibitually used 

by Rasbiduddni. ,m>J (Lvi- .‘'h,* 'm ilie Ain Ak])an : 1 'he learned 
among the Pci>i an I \r,dM.oH i Al rhe piiests of this (Buddhist) 
religion and m r.blnn- they arc styled LamasA 

Atrooirng Pada^ the w'i>rd amoug the moidcvn Mongols is used in 
the scivse of Ttachor, viud is applied to the oldest and most learned 
priest tif i\ couununity. who Is the local etxdesiastical chief. Among the 
KirgfiU Kazziiks i^gain, who profess Mahomedanisnit the .word also 
survives, btit conveys among them just Ih.c idea that Polo seems to have 
associated with it, that of a nuae conjuror or ‘brnedicinc~man wdiilst 
in Western I'urkest in it !kis <mm to mean a Bard. 


\r, n wdid '(fpintid lei low. 



The mxd BaSchshi has however wandered 
original meaning. From its association with persons who 
and write, awf who therefore occasionally acted as clerks, it'Cattie In 
Fersia to mean a clerk or secretary. In the Petrarchian Vocabnl^, 
piublished by Klaproth, we find scriha rendered in Comaniafty ue, Turitish 
of the Crimea, by Bacsi The transfer of meaning is precisely parallel 
to that in regard to our Chrk, Under the Mahoraedan sovereigns of 
India, BakhsM was applied to an officer performidg something like the 
duties of a quartermaster-general; and finally* in our Indian army, jt 
has come to mean a paymaster. In the latter sense, I imagine it has 
got associated in the [)Ojmlar mind with the Persian bakhshhian, to 
bestow, and Bakhshish (see a note in Q. /i, j). 184 seqqr, Catha\\ p. 
474; Ayeen Akkr\\ III. 150; Pallas^ Sam ml, 11 . 126; Lmlibu^ p. 
355 ; Klap. Mhn. 111 . ; Vdmblr\\ SkiJit's, p. 81). ^ 

I’he sketch from the life, on p. 291, of a wandering 'I’ibctan devotee, 
whom I met once at Hard war. may give an idea of the sordid Baws 
s])oke.i of by Polo. 

Note 0. — This feat is related more briefly by Odoric : And jugglers 
cau.se cups of gold full of good wine to fly through the air, and to offer 
themselves to all who list to drink'’ (CW/m’, p. 143). In the note 
on that passage I have referred to a somewhat simftar story in the Life 
of Apollonius, “Such feats,” says M. Jaeschke, “are often mentioned 
in ancient as well as modern legends of Buddha and other saints ; 
and our Lamas have lieard of things \cry similar performed by con- 
juring Bonpos'' (see p. 287). The moving of cups and the like is one 
of the sorceries ascribed in old legends to Simon Magus : “ He made 
statues to walk; leapt into the fire without being burnt; flew in the 
air; made bread of stones; changed his ‘shape; assumed two faces at 
once ; converted himself into a pillar ; caused closed doors to fly open 
spontaneously; made the vessels in a house seem to move of them 
selves,” kc. The Jesuit Delrio laments that credulous princes, other 
wise of pious repute, should have allowed diabolic tricks to ])e played 
before them, “as, for example, things of iron, and silver goblets, or other 
heavy articles, to be moved by bounds from one end of a table to the 
other, without the use of a magnet or of any attachment.” 'Die ])ious 
prince appears to have been Charles IX., and tlie conjuror a certain 
Cesare Maltesio. 

The profession and practice of exorcism and magic in general is 
greatly more prominent in Lamaism or Tibetan -Buddhism than in any 
other known form of that religion. Indeed, the old form of Lamaism 
as it existed in our traveller’s day, and till the reforms of Tsrfngkhapa 
(i 3 S 7 ““Hi 9 )> and as it is still professed by the Bed sect in Tibet, seems 
to be a kind of compromise between Indian Buddhism and the old indi- 
genous Shamanism. Even the reformed doctrine of the Yellow sect recog- 
nizes an orthodox kind of magic, which is due. id great faieasure to the . 
combination of Sivaism with the Buddhist doctrines, and of which (he 



iStaJitd at 

*ina^ &rts of thi& code opelt^ 
O0d it!^£ To attain that perfectioa 
oCfiqim wd wisdom, culm^tmg m the cessation of sensible existence, 
requires, according to the ordinary paths, a period of three asankkyas 
(or say Uncountable Time X 3 ), whereas by means of the magic arts of 
the Tmtras it may be reached in the course of three rebirths only, nay, 
of one! But from the Tantras also can be learned how to acquire 
imraculous powers for objects entirely selfish and secular, and how to 
exercise these by means of Dhdrani or mystic Indian charms. 

Still the orthodox Yellow llamas professedly repudiate and despise 
the grosser exhibitions of common magic and charlatanism which the 
Reds still practise, such as knife-swallowing, blowing-fire, cutting off 
their own heads, &c. But as the vulgar will not dispense with these 
marvels, every great orthodox monastery in Tibet keeps a conjuror who 
is a member of the unreformed, and does not belong to the brotherhood 
of the convent, but lives in a particular part of it, bearing the name of 
Chmehong^ or ]>rutector of religion, and is allowed to marry. The magic 
/)f these Choichong is in theory and practice different from the orthodox 
Tanirist magic. I’he practitioners possess no literature, and hand down 
their mysteries only by tradition. Tlieir fantastic equipments, their 
frantic bearing, and iheir cries and honis, «eeni to itientify them with 
the grossest Sharnanist devil dancers. 

vSanang Set/en eniirneratc:^ a \ariety of (he wonderfuj acts which 
( ould bo j^erfurmed tlirough the Dharafu, Such were, sticking a peg 
into soliil rfx k ; rotoring the dead to life ; turning a dead body into 
gold: penetrating everywhere as air does; flying: catching wild beasts 
with the hand ; rea<bug thoughts ; making water flow backwards ; eating 
tiles ; sitting in the air with the legj> duaibicd under, vvc. Some of these 
are pretasely the }H‘\vers ascribed 10 Medea, Knipedocles, and Simon 
Magus, in jiassages already cited, briar Kicohl says on this subject : 
'‘"Fhcre arc terrain men >\hom the Tartars honour above all in the 
world, the who are a kind of idol-jiriests. 

'These are men fiofn India, nersons deep wisdom, well-conductedT 
and of the gntu-st morals, 'fiR-v an* usually imquainted mih magic 
arts, and tle[>end on ihc. cuitiHti aaui aid of demons ; they exhibit many 
illusions, ;uul ptedit i some fuiurc events. For instance, one of eminence 
among them w,*is -viid to liy . ilte truil), however, w^as (as it proved), that 
he did not fly, hut t!id walk ckw to the surface of the ground without 
touching it ; ;tnd sem to sif : 4 Mm wUkoHi having substance to 
su^rt him/' Thh> last perfotumnee wuii rntmmd by At 

Dehli, in the presum e of Sukan Mahomed 'rughlak ; and it was pro- 
fesstedly cxhiiuce*! Iw 11 Brahmin .at Madras in the present century. It 
h also described by the worthy Francis Valentyn, as a p^ormance 
and practised in his oAvn daj in India. It is relatied, he 
that a man will first g«» ;tik! sit an ihree sticks put U^elher As lo 






' toad to ^ -Bud^uto 
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form a tripod ; after which, first one stick, then a second^ then the third 
shall be removed from under him, and the man shall not fall but shall still 
remain sitting in the air ! Yet I have spoken with two friends who had 
seen this at one and the same time ; and one of them, I may add, mis- 
trusting his own eyes, had taken the trouble to feel about with a long 
stick if there \vere nothing on which the body rested ; yet, as the gentle- 
man told me, he could neither feel nor see any such thing. Still, I could 
only say that I could not believe it, as a thing too manifestly contrary 
to reason.” * 

Akin to these performances, though exhibited by professed jugglers 
without claim to religious character, is a class of feats which might be 
regarded as simply inventions if told by one author only, but whic h 
seem to deserve prominent notic'e from their being recounted, by a 
series of authors, certainly independent of one another, and writing at 
long interwils of time and place. Our first witness is Ibn Batuta, and it 
will be necessary to (]uote him as well as the others in full, in order 
to show how closely their evddem e tallies. 'The Arab 'Traveller was 
present at a great entertainment at the court of the Viceroy of Khansa 
(Ki/isay of Polo, or Hangrhaufu) : “'That same night a juggler, wIkk 
was one of the Kdn’s slaves, made his ap])earancc, and the Amir .sai<l 
to him, ‘Come and show us some of your marvels,’ lIj>on this he 
took a wooden ball, with several holes in it through which long thongs 
were passed, and (laying hold of one of these) slung it into the air. It 
went so higfe that we lost sight of it altogether. (It was the hottest 
season of the year, and we were outside in the middle of the jxdacc 
court). 'Ihere now remained only a little of the end of a thong in the 
conjuror’s hand, and he desired one of the boys who assisted him to lay 
hold of it and mount He did so, climbing by the thong, and vve lost 
sight of him also ! 'J'he conjuror then called to him tlirce times, hut 
getting no answer he snatched up a knife as if in a great rage, laid hold 
of the thong, and disappeared also ! By and bye he threw down one ot 
the boy’s hands, then a foot, then the other hand,- and then tlic other 
foot, then Ihe trunk, and last of all the head 1 Hien he came dotvn 
himself, all puffing and panting, and with his clothes all bloody kissed 
the ground before the Amfr, and said something to him in Chinese. The 
Amfr gave some order in reply, and our friend then took the lad’s limbs, 
laid them together in their places, and gave a kic k, when, presto ! therc 
was the boy who got up and stood before us ! All this astonished me 
beyond measure, and 1 had an attack of palpitation like that which 
overcame me once before in the presence of the Sultan 'of India, when 
he showed me something of the same kind. They gave me a cordial, 
however, which cured the attack. I'he Kazi Afkharuddin was next to 
me, and quoth he, ‘ Wallah! ’tis my opinion there has been neither 
going up nor coming down, neither marring nor mending ; ’tis all hocus 
pocus V ** , ' ’ 

Now let us compare with this, which Ibn Batwta'the Moor says he 
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in China about the year 1348, the account which is given us by 
tidward Melton, an Anglo-Dutch traveller, of the performances of a 
Chinese gang of conjurors, which he witnessed at Batavia about the 
yea.r 1670 (I have forgotten to note the year). After describing veiy 
vividly the basket-murder trick, which is well known iij India, and now 
also in Europe, and some feats of bamboo balancing similar to those 
which were recently shown by Japanese performers in England, only 
more wontlerful, be j)nK;eeds : “ But now I am going to relate a thing 



ChitH'sc Ji. rmjj' Kxjmxfdinary. 


'vliK'h suri,an:.i.-> ail ijciit f, and wbit h I shoiilij scarcely wnture to insert 
here li.ul it rfothcen witnesM-ii hy thoiihamls hefore nty own eyes. One 
>>t ilie same gang to^fk a of cord, and grasping one end of the cord 
m his hand slung the other up into the air with such -force that its 
extremity was {icyoiKf reach f»f our Mglit. He dien immediately dimbed 
up the toril w ith indesf.riiiaUc swiftness, mid got so high that wo could 
no longet see him. S straxi full oi asttwiishment, not conceiving what 
was to cotne ot tins ; when lo ! a leg came tuwWing down out of the 
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air. One of the conjuring company instantly snatched it up and threw 
it into the basket whereof I have formerly spoken. A moment later 
a hofid came down, and immediately on that another leg. And in short 
all the members of the body came thus successively tumbling from the^ 
air and were cast together into the basket. The last fragment of all 
that we saw tumble down was the head, and no sooner had that touched 
the ground than he who had snatched up all the limbs and put them 
in the basket turned them all out again toi)sy turvy. Then, straightway 
we saw with these,eyes all those limbs creep together again, and in short 
form a whole man, who at once could stand and go just as before, 
without showing. the least damage! Never in my life was I so asto- 
nished as when I beheld this wonderful performance, and I doubted now 
no longer that these misguided men did it by the help of the Devil. For 
it seems to me totally impossible that such things should be accomplished 
by natural means.” The same performance is spoken of by Valentyn, 
in a passage also containing curious notices of the basket-murder 
trick, the mango trick, the sitting in the air (<|iioted above), and others : 
but he refers to Melton, and I am not sure whether he had any other 
authority for it. The cut on previous page is taken from Melton’s plate. 

Again we have in the Memoirs of the Emperor Jahdngfr a detail of 
the w'onderful perfonnances of seven jugglers from Bengal who exhibited 
before him. Two of their feats are thus described ; “ Ninth. I’hey pro- 
duced a man whom they divided limb from limb, actualfy severing his 
head from the body. They scattered these mutilated members along 
the ground, and in this state they lay for some time. I'hey then 
tended a sheet or curtain over the spot, and one of the men putting 
himself under the sheet, in a few minutes came from below, followed by 
the individual supposed to have been cut into joints, in perfect health 
and condition, and one might have safely sworn that he had never 
received wound or injury whatever. .... Twenty-third. They [)roduced 
a chain of 50 cubits in length, and in my presence threw one end of it 
tow'ards the sky, where it remained as if fastened to s'bmethinjst in the air. 
A dog was #ien brought forward, and being placed at the lower end of 
the chain, immediately ran up, and reaching the other end, immediately 
disappeared in the air. In the same manner a hog, a panther, a lion, 
and a tiger were successively sent up the chain and all e(|ually dis- 
appeared at the upper end of the' chain. At last they took dowh the 
chain and put it into a bag, no one ever discovering in what way tlic 
different animals were made to vanish into the air* In the mysterious 
manner above described.” 

{Philostraius^ Fr. Transl Bk. III. ch. xxvii. ; Mich. Glycas^ Anh. 1 1 , 
156, Paris ; Delrio^ Disquis. Magic, pp. 34, 100 ; Koeppen^ E 3t» 
11 . 82, 114-15, 260, 2O2, 280; Vassilyev, 156; JDnUa Jpenna^ 36; S. 
Setzen, 43, 353; Pereg. Quat 117 ; /. A IV. 39 ahd 290 seqq.; Asht 
Peseau&es^ XVII. 186; Valentyn^ V. 52-54; Edwand Meltods^ Bngelsch 
Edtlmans^ Ztldmame en Gedepikwaarditre Zee en ^lAhd Reizen. . 
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aangevangen in den Jaare 1660 en geendigd in den Jaare 16^7, Amster- 
dam, 1702, p. 468 ; Mem. of the Emf. Jahangueir^ pp. 99, 102.) 

Note 10 , — ITiere is no exaggeration in this number. Turner speaks 
of 2500 monks in one Tibetan convent. Hue mentions Chorchi, north 
of the Great Wall, as containing 2000, and Kiinbdm, where he and Gabet 
spent several months, on the borders of Shensi and Tibet, had nearly 
4000. The missionary itinerary from Nepal to L’hasa given by Giorgi, 
speaks of a group of convents at a place called Brephung, which 
formerly contained 10,000 inmates, and at the time of the journey (about 
1700) still contained 5000, including attendants. Dr. Campbell gives 
a list of twelve chief c onvents in L’hasa and its vicinity (not including 
the Potala or Residence of the Grand Lama), of which one is said to 
have 7500 members, resident and itinerary. Captain Montgomerie’s 
Pandit gives the same convent 7700 Lamas. In the great monastery 
at Lhasa called JAihnvtg, they show a coj;per kettle holding more than 
100 buckets, which was used to make tea for the Lamas who performed 
the daily temple service. The monasteries are usually, as the text says, 
like small towns, clustered round the great temples. That represented 
at p. 199 is at Jchol, and is an imitation of the Potala at Lhasa. {Huds 
Tartary, O'Y, ]). 45, 208, .Jtc. ; Alph. TihetiWy 453 ; /. A, S. B. XXIV. 
2 19 ; / E, CP S. X XXVI 11 , 168 : Kihppaiy II. 338.) 

Nori’ II. "'rhcie were many anonuiies in the older Lamaism, and 
it permitted, at least in some sects of it which still subsist, the marriage 
of the clergy under certain ]imitation> and conditions. One of Giorgi’s 
mi.ssionaries speaks of a Ltimn of high kendiiary rank as a spiritual 
prince who marries, but separates rn>m his wife soon as he has a son 
who after t ertain trials i> deemed worthy l«) he his successor. One Ol 
the rtf ormd' t.t Isongkliapa was the absolute prohibition of marriage 
to the clergy, and m this Ite Ldlowed the institutes of the oldest 
Huddlusm. I’Acn ihf jyJ mi unrefonned, cannot now marry 

witlioui a disfw'nsulion. 

But even the oldest orthodox Biuldhistn had its lay-brethren and 
Lay-sisters {( pasiU^tr nvni (ptfsiktr), ami these are to be found in 7 'ibet 
and Mongolia, {{'ouP nu t/mc as it were). They arc called by the 
Mongols iu a corrupt form of the Sanscrit Udashi and 
'fbeir vows to the strict kee^ping of the five great commandments 
of the Buddha law, and they diligently j 4 y die rosary and the prayer^ 
wheel, Intt they are not to celilmcy, nor do they a4c^t the 

tons^ure. M a sigij of thfir |>osiiian,.fcbey eommbsnly ’Wimr 

a ml or y ellow. aomt travellers speak of as the 

^ mmy ^ and Toio inay-^vO' re- 

in the same light. 

{Keijffen. II 82, itj, 291 : XL 354; £man, 11^04 

r;;' 

Kiri'K Pi,'-* Marco's amteiopl. to' Paiarim sUjw out in alateri)ajsiys 
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(Book in. ch. XX.). The name oripoated in the eleventh century in 
Lombardy) where it came to be applied to the “ heretics,” otherwise 
called “Cathari” Muratori has much on "the origin of the name 
Patarini, and mentions a monument, which still exists, in the Piazza 
de’ Mcrcanti at Milan, in honour of Oldrado, Podestk of ^hat city in 
1233, and which thus, with more pith than grammar, celebrates his 
meritorious acts : — 

“ Qui solium struxit Catharos ut debuit UXIT.” 


Other cities were as piously Catholic. A Mantuan chronicler records 
under 1276: “(.'aptum fuit Sermionum seu redditum fuit Ecclesiae, et 
rapti fuerunt cercha t f. Patarini contra fidera, inter inascuios et feminas; 
qui onmes ducti fuv^runt \'eronam, et ihi incarcerati, c/ /rt? fmrxmr parte 
coMJR.vn/' (Murat. Dissert III. 238; Arehir, Star. Ital, N. S. 1 . 49.) 

Norh l;'».-Mar.sden, followed })y l^authicr, supposes these unorthodox 
a.sceiics to i/c Hindu Saiiyasis. and the latter editor supposes even the 
ti.'une St'H.si or Xus/u lo rc[jre.sent that denomination. Such wanderers 
^do o< c t>if,»n;dly find their way to 'i'artary; Gcrbillon mentions having 
cncouTitcreil iiv-r .if them at Kuku Kholan (supra, p. 252), and 1 think 
Joim Ptil ti! iiicctiiur one still furilior north. But what is said 

of iiie and miinerou.s of the .sV/A'vV/ is inconsistent with such 
.‘t noiM'u, • !s indeed. H seems to me, the whole scoy>e of the passage, 
l-.vid' ai!y : > nd ^•a^loond.s Mom a far country, hut some indi- 

,uen‘-a> .'.c« onN are .a iiuestion. Nor v>ould hi:\n .md hot water ]>e a 
llmou iple dti i of the I dwtans is Ctiaminu the meal of 

tof'.ti'd !o! ineunies with w’Mm w.iter. hut more frc(]ucntly 

with hoi te i\:i these weie the elements of 


die cvi'iii 

•u‘ whiih Polo speaks of. 

Seme io in 

.liL ihjdi]hi’>:T dcnueos professed 

nrvtM to 1 

UMi: |'(\>ple -sld iliey mixed w'ith 

il pGiciN . 

rnim.ni(»n i)f {he nccI intoiidod in 

die te\t 

iA.‘ h’-iivirv -'f (’inmwe or I’ibetan 

1 iMddh!''m 


Borh H. 

‘Md' 1 general opinion that 

I hn V i-’' 1 

HMp.t, but thev have entered 


into no j);:atun)ani < n, - lefcreit nMhc lormer to S/^k 7 hsien, 
:i title of pcifeclSfc :ui cd h) ijut s» ihe (>rigin of iV)lo’s term 
SrusifL In dm substai. , of this I think they ait* right But 1 believe 
that inthetpAt thi> l‘hirtc-e soa are, rigiuh or wnongl), identified witl 
the ancient d'tlTtan sc<’r of auvl that part of the characters 

assigned lielong to each. 

with regard to d>e Jhmr, Tljese were emineruly the Patarm 
ol'tlie Buddhists in Ciutm at this iime, and Polo wmis probably ware oi 
the j)et»ecuiion whkh the had stirred up KuWai to direct against 
them in 1281 ^^persecution at to it is called, though it was but s 
mild pro( ceding in cotnparison with ihs thing simultaneously practi^ 
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in C%ristito> Lombardy, for in heathen Cathay l>ooks and not human 
creatures were the subjects doomed to burn, and even that doom was 
not carried out. 

The term which Polo writes as Sensifi appears to have been that 
popularly applied to the Taosst^ sect at the Mongol Court. I'hus we are 
told by Rashlduddfn in his History of Cathay : “ In the reign of Din- 
Wang, the 20th king of this (the nth) dynasty, Tai ShXng Lai K6s 
.was bom. This person is stated to have been accounted a prophet by 
the people of Khitd ; his father’s name was Han ; like Shdk-mUni he 
said to have been conceived by light, and it is related that his mother 
bore him in her womb no less a period than 80 years. The people who 
embraced his doctrine were called ^ ^ (SV/az/'S/zd/t or Shizis/iin)'' 
This is a .correct epitome of the Chinese story of Laokiun or Lao-tsK 
bom in the reign of Ting JViwg pf the Chen dynasty. The whole title 
used by Rashfduddin, Tai S/mng^ Zao Kiuzt^ “The Croat Supreme 
Venerable Ruler,” is that formally applied by the Chinese to this phi- 
losopher. 

Further, in a Mongol inscription of the year 1314 from the depart- 
ment of Singanfu, which has been interpreted and published by Mr. 
Wylie, the Taosse priests are termed Scftsking, 

Seeing then that the very term'ltsecl by Polo is that applied by both 
Mongol and Persian authorities of the period to the 1 aosse, we ran 
have no doubt that' the latter are indicated, whether the facts stated 
about them bte correct or not. 

The word Senshing-ud (the Mongol plural) is rei)resented in the 
Chinese version of Mr. Wylie’s inst ription by Sifhsdng, a conventional 
title applied to literary men, and this perhaps is sufficient to determine 
the Chinese word which Sensin representsi I should otherwise have 
supposed it to be the Shin sian alluded to by Baldello, and mentioned 
in the quotations which follow; and indeed it se.ems highly probable 
that two terms so much alike should have been confounded by foreigners. 
Semedo says of the Taosse ; “ They pretend that by means of certain 
exercises and meditations one shall regain his youth, and others shall 
attain to be Skin-sien, />. “ Terrestrial . Ikrati,” in whose state every 
desire is gratified, whilst they have the power to transport themselves 
from one. place to another, however distant, with speed and facility.^' 
dchott, on the same subject, says ; “ By Sian or Sfll^-siau arc under- 
stood in the old Chinese conception, and particularly in that of the 
Tao-Kiao [or Taosse] sect, persons who withdraw to the hyis to lead the 
life of anchorites, and who have attained, either through their ascetiq 
observances or by the power of charms and elixirl, to the possession 
of miraculous gifts and of terrestrial immortality.” And M. Patt^ier 
himsdt^n his translation of the Journey of Khieu, an eminent doctor 
of this sect, to , the camp of the Great Chinghis,’ i%Turkestani has re^ 
lated ho$!t Oungbiz bestowed upon thisj;>erso’nag<l 'seal with a tiger's 
head diploma” (ihirety a lion's head and YariigA; see 
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infri^ Book II. ch. vii note % ** wherein ke was styled or 

Divine Anchorite.” 

One class of the Tao priests or devotees does marry, but another 
class never does. Many of them lead a wandering life, and derive a 
precarious subsistence from the sale of charms and medical nostrums. 
They shave the sides of the head, and coil the remaining hair in a tuft 
on the crown, in the ancient Chinese manner ; moreover, says Williams, 
they “ are recognised by their sl<^te-coloured robes'" On the feast of one 
yf their divinities whose title Williams translates as “ High Emperor of 
the Sombre Heavens,” they assemble before his temple, ‘‘and having 
made a great fire, about 15 or 20 feet in diameter, go over it barefoot, 
preceded by the priests and bearing the gods in their arms. They firmly 
assert that if they possess a sincere mind they will not be injured by the 
fire ; but both priests and people get miserably burnt on these occa- 
sions.” Escayrac de l.auture says that on those days they leap, dance, 
and whirl round the fire, striking at the devils with a straight Roman- 
like sword, and sometimes wounding themselves as the priests of Baal 
and MolcK'-h used to do. 

{Astlt-yy IV. 671 ; Morhy in / R, A. S, VI. 24; Sc/nedo, in, 114 ; 
DemaiUa^ IX. 410; J. As. ser. 5, tom. viii. 138; Schott, fiber den 
Jinddhismus^ Xc. 71 : Voyage de Khieou in J. As. ser, 6, tom. ix. 41 ; 
Middle Kingdom, iJ, 247 ; Doolittle. 192; Dsc. de Lout are. Mem. sur la 
C /line ^ Religion. 87, to 2.) ^ 

Let us now turn to the Boofn. ( U" tliis form of religion and its 
scf tarics not nnuh is known, tor it is now confined to the eastern and 
Iea>t known pait of 'ribei. U is. however, believed to be a remnant 
of tite old pre-l)U<idhLtic woi.slu[» of llie jiowers of nature, though 
much mo<nht.;d 1) the rhnklhi'-tK' woisliip with which it has so long 
!;een in annv i. ‘Mr, ib.>dgson al.-^o ]>ronounccs a collection of 

drawings ^ U\iuiues, whuh weic made for him by a men- 

diicanl fiiar of iIk se(’{ fumi ihc nfigh!)uurhood of Ta(:hi%lu, to 
Ik' s.iunaus) w'oh Sakia ajrnbutt r. wnh the spirit of the lantrika 
worship, :i wojshijs whj< h Ik' tevNciy defme'* ‘‘a mixture of lust, fero- 
city, and Tuunnnery/ ,md v.Jucn he bdicvcs to have originated in an 
incorporation wnh i I k, InoSan rtligKm.s i»f the rude superstitions of the 
primitive I Mr. Hodgsou wsts loid that the B<mpo sect still 

possessed numerous and weaitiiv vhhars (or a]>])eys) itt, Tibet Bu| 
fiiom the infonnattotT of the Cuthohe missionaries in li^stern Tibet, who 
have come into closest contact with the sect, it appears to be now in a 
Mate of great decadence, ‘‘ opiU'^S«ed by the llamas of' other seen?, the 
Jkunh thiurk only trf shaking off the yoke, and getftfig 

ance the vexations whidt the smallness of theit numhe? forces 
them to endure.” In fvtmi apparently from such (k^pairing 
the Lauias of 'Tsodam, a fenpo couvent in the vicinity of the 
settlement of B0t\ga in E. J ibet, invitetl the Rev. Ga^briel 
to come and insmjrt he writes, “ am 
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tJie monsiratis idols of the sect of Peunbo, horrid figures, whose fea- 
tures only Satan could have inspired, lliey are disposed about the 
enclosure according to their power and their seniority. Above the 
pagoda is a loft, the nooks of which are crammed with all kinds 
of diabolical trumpery ; little idols of wood or cop|>er, hideous masques 
of men and animals, superstitious TiUma vestments, drums, tnimpets 
of human bones, sacrificial vessels, in short, all the utensils with 
which the devil’s servants in 'Fibet honour their master. And what 
will become of it all ? I'lie Clreat River, whose waves roll to Martaban 
(the Lu-kiang or Sahven), is not more than 200 or 300 paces distant. . . ! 
Besides the infernal paintings on the walls, eight or nine monstrous 
idols, seated at the inner end of the pagoda, were calculated by their 
size and aspect to inspire awe. In the midtllc was TambaShi-Rob^ the 
great doctor of the sect of the Peunbo, sijuatted with his right arm out* 
side his red scarf, and holding in his left the vase of knowledge. . . . 
On his right hand sat Uhe All CJood’ . . . with ten 

hands and three heads, one over the otlier. . . At his right is Dreuma, 
the most celebrated goddess of the sect. ( )n the left of 'rainba-Shi-Rob 
was another goddess, whose name they never ( ould tell me. On the 
left again of this anonymous goddess apj)eared Tamplami-bcr ... a 
monstrous dwarf environed by llamcs, and his head garnislu‘d with a 
diadem of skulls. He trod with one foot on the. head of Sha/da tnfa 
[Shakya Thubba, /.c.^‘the Mighty Shakya,’ the usual d'ibetan a[»pella- 
tion of Sakya^ lluddha himscll.] . . . d'he idols are made of a coarse 
composition of mud and stalks kneaded together, on which they 
put first a coat of plaster and then varit)us colours, or even silver or 
gold. . . . luu/r oxen would scareclv have been able to draw one of the 
idoUr Mr. Emilius ScdilagiiUweit, in a paper on the subject of tins 
sect, has explained some of the names used l;y the missionary. Taniba 
Shi-Rob is “ ^Jtanpa ^\Shen>rabs,” /,c. the doctrine of Shen ra]>^, who is 
regarded as the founder of the bon religion. Kcitn tn-zon bo is Kiin 
tu-^zang-po,” the All-best I' 

There is an indication in Koei)pen’s references that the followers of 
the Bon doctrine arc .sometimes called in d'ihct Aaj^ehoi, or “ fifac k 
Sect,” as the old and the reformed J.amas arc called respectively the 
Red ” and the “Yellow.” If so, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
'first appellation, like the two last, has a reference to the colour of 
clothing affected by the j^riesthood. 

The Rev. Mr. Jaeschke writes from Lahaul: “'Fhcrc are no Iionj)os in 
our part of the country, and as far as we know there canntH be many of 
them in the whole of Western d ibet, />. in I^adak, Sjnti, and all the non* 
Chinese provinces together; we know, therefore, not much more of them 
than has been made known to the European j)uhlic l)y different writers 
out Buddhism in Til)€t,and lately collected by Emil.de Schlagintweit. . , 
Whether they can he with certainty identified witli .riie Chinese Thossl 
I cannot decide, a.s 1 don’t know if anything like historical evklettcg 
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about theif (Chinese origin haa boeu detected anywhere, or if it is merely 
a conclusion from the similarity of their doctrines and practices. . . . 
But the Chinese author of the Wei-tsat^*tu-Shi, translated by Klaproth, 
under the title of Description du Tibet (Paris, 1831), renders Bonj^ by 
TaossL So much seems to be certain that it was the ancient religion of 
Tibet, before Buddhism penetrated into the country, and that even at 
later periods it several times gained the ascendancy when the secular 
power was of a disposition averse to the Lamaitic hierarchy. Another 
opinion is that the Bon religion was originally a mere fetishism, and 
related to or identical with Shamanism this appears to me very pro- 
bable and easy to reconcile with the former supposition, for it may 
afterwards, on becoming acquainted with the Chinese doctrine of the 
* Taoss^/ have culorned itself with many of its tenets. . . . With 
regard to the following particulars, I have got most of my informa- 
tion from our Lama, a native of the neighbourhood of Tashi Lhunpo, 
whom we . consulted about all your questions. 7 'he extraordinary 
asceticism wyich struck Marco Polo so much is of course not to be 
un<lerstoo(l as being practised by all meml^ers of the sect, but exclu- 
?»ively, or more especially, by the priests. That these never marry, and 
are consequently more stridlv celibauir)* tlkan many sects of the Lamaitic 
priesthood, was (imtirnied l)v our Lama." (Mr. Jaesclike then remarks 
upon the bmn much the s.une efiect n.s I have done above.) The 
Btjnp<js are b>' all IUi*.ldhists reganled as heretics. Though they worship 
idols partly the sain<?. at least in name, witli those of the Bifdclhists . . . 
tiieir rii<'s seem to be very diiicrent. 7‘he must conspicuous and most 
generally known of tlieir customs, futile in itselt, Vmt in the eyes ot the 
comiiion fieoph: the greatest sign of their sinful herc>y, is that they per- 
form the reltguMfs ceremony i>f making a turn round a sacred object in 
the oppffsite JirectivH to tlint preM.nhcd b\ Ikiddhism. As to their dress, 
our Lama ^.dd that lln v hud no particular f'olour of garments, but their 
priests fiequcnrl) Hure ri d as ‘^ome sects ot the Buddhist priesfe- 

I'lood do. Mr l'iev<ic, however, on a journey in our neighbouring 
county of langsk-tr. s<t\v n turn .’v thuk a'ifh blue hortkrSyVi\iQ 

the people saui was a /v'v/c " 

identity of the .uhI I'aossc hcvtns to have been accepted 

by Csoma <le ki»ro?k who identifies the Chinese founder of 
Laotseu, wkh the Shen rabs of the Tibetan Bonix) 5 * KlaDft)th..sj«iw 
says, Bhonhjfo, Biuvipo, and are the names by which ar« 
mOnly dc*sig5iau*d (itt 'ril’Ciau) it»e Ta<is/tp or follower of the Chiaw 
philosopher Ijioineu,”* .Vhhtg'mjtts'en refers 10 Schmidt's Tibetan 
Grammar (p. 309) and to the Catcutti3t edition of the (4>. 218)^, 

for the like idenrificatiun, im t do not know how far any two rf theite 
are indejjendcnt lestimonks. Cuhninglyam, however, fptly 

* Shmt w, cmiphd Wiih/i'w ** 

I ef the wwtA ^ r 
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accepts the identity, and writes to me : ‘‘ Fahian (ch. xxiiL) calls the 
heretics who assembled at Rdmagrima Taossky^ thus identifying them 
vrith the Chinese Finitimists. The Taoss^ are, therefore, the same as 
the Swdstikasy or worshippers of the mystic cross Swastiy who are also 
Tirthakar€LSy or " Pure-doers.” The synonymous word Punya is pro- 
bably the origin of Pon or Batty the Tibetan Finitimists. From the 
same word comes the Burmese P'ungyi or Pungi” I may add that the 
Chinese envoy to Cambodia in 1296, whose narrative Reinusat has 
translated, describes a sect which he encountered there, apparently 
Brahminical, as Taosse, And even if tlie Bonpo and the Taossd were 
not fundamentally identical, it is extremely probable that the Tibetan 
and Mongol Buddhists should have applied to them one name and 
character. Each played towards them the same part in Tibet and in 
China respectively ; both were heretic sects and hated rivals : both 
made high pretensions to asceticism and supernatural powers ; botfi, 1 
think we see reason to believe, affected the dark clothing which Polo 
assigns to the Sansin; both, we may ad<l, had “great ido|s and plenty 
of them.” We have seen in the account of the Taoss^ the ground that 
certain of their ceremonies afford fur the allegation that they“ sometimes 
also worship fire,” whilst the whole account of tliat rite and of others 
mentioned by Duhalde,t shows what a powerful element of the oh I 
devil-dancing Shamanism there is in their practice. The h'rench niis- 
sionary on the other hand shows us what a prominent place female 
divinities occupied in the Hon-po Pantheon, though we cannot say of 
either sect that “their idols are all feminine.” J A strong syrn[itoin of 
relation between the two religions, by the way, occurs in M. I)unu^<i’s 
account of the Bon 'Fern pie. We see there that Shen tabs, the great 
doctor of the sect, occupies a chief and (;entral place among the itlol.s. 
Nowin the Chine.se temples of the 'Faosse the figure of their Doctor 
Laotseil is one member of the triad called the “Three Ihire Ones/ 
which constitute the chief objects of worsliip. This very title rec.ilfs 
General Cunningham’s etymology of }k>npo. 

{Hodgson in J, R. A. S. XVII 1 . 396 seqq, : Atm, de h Prop, de hi 
Foiy XXXVII. 301-2, 424-27; E, ScMaginhvt'iby Ueber die Bon pti Sekte 
in Tibet, in the Siizensberichte of the Munich Acad, for 1K66, He#!., 
pp. i-t2 ; Koeppen, II. 260; Ladakh p. 35^^ ; y. As. scr. j, tom. 1. 
411-12; Rtmusaty Nouz\ Mel, Asiat. f. 112; Astlev, 205, 
tittte, 1 9 1.) 

• 1 do not find this allusion in Mr. Hcal’n new version of Kahmn, and the older one 
I cannot refer to. 

t Apparently they had at their command the whole encyclc>t«»«fin of modern ** K]»i- 
ritualists.^^ I>uhalde mention.^* among their sorceries the art of pro<Tud}ig by their 
invocatioiis the figures of the J^mtseu and their divinities in air, and of moXing a 
pencil to write answers to questions without any My tomhing it. 

{ It li possible that this may point to some re|H»rt of the mystic impuHlies of 
the Ta&triite. Hie Sahtidny or Tantrists, according to the Ihtbitiait, hold that the 
weffihip of n fifimak dkinity affords a greater recompense (!l. 15 J). 
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Noi*e 14. — Pauthier’s text has bicns^ no doubt an error for bidus. In 
the G. Text it is bioies, Pauthier interprets the latter term as blond 
ardent/' whilst the glossary to the G. Text explains it as both blue and 
white. Raynouard's Romance Diet, explains Bloi as “ Blond.” Ramusio 
has hiave^ and I have no doubt that blue is the meaning. The same 
word {bloie) is used in the G. T., where Polo speaks of the bright colours 
of the Palace tiles at Cainbaluc, and where Pauthier's text has ‘‘ vermeil 
etjaune et vert et blou,” and again (in/ra. Book 11. ch. xix.) where the 
two corps of huntsmen are said to be clad respectively in vermeil and in 
bloie. Here, again, Pauthier's text has bleu. The Crusca in the descrip- 
tion of the Sensin omits the colours altogether ; in the two other passages 
referred to it has bioda. hiodo. 
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BOOK II. 


^art 1. KAAN, HIS COURT AND CAPITAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

OK i . vv >\ A \ Kun, iHL Great Kaan now Reigning, and of his 
f.REAT Puissance. 

Now am I come to tliat j)art of our Book in which I shall 
• teil you of rlic great and wonderful magnificence of the 
(frear K.aan now reigning, by name Ci blay Kaan; J^aan 
being a title which signitieth “ IV Great Lord of Lords,” 
or Kmperor. And (d* a surety he liath good right.to such 
a title, for all men know for a certain truth tlmt he is the 
most jioicnt man. as regards forces and lands and treasure, 
tjhst i-\i''!eth lit ihe '.sorjii, <ir e\er hath existed from the 
turn of Fuo Fatjier Vd.ini until this day. All this 
I 'Aiil make , f ai' in \<'\i trtitli. iii this book of ours, 
iiiih.i! t. \ .'1 \ i.e.i 'b.!!! i Mio !" at'know ledge that he is 
the '.T'.'.co : i 'id 'iiai i' i.o\\ in iin. world, or ea'er hath 
bcio. X.'i'l : ■ u 'hill i'.-a! h-.w :iiid wltercfore.' 


's"-'! * fi ■ i„ C'lnif.ihi/. timi.sclf discerned 

1 ',!.! I.'’ . ■ .. i >11 I 's .katl'licil lie s.-iid : " Tlie w((rds of 

il.i i.i'i IswS.i a',t( iiii-'ii ; ■'ve. all of you, that ye heed 

ill' MV • u . 1.0 tviil lit in niy m-ii, .nitl bring you good 
lorini''- '''1 'i o'l: i ■' ; ii.'-i a! itty day ! ' {>>. 105 ). 

fti'- i'erva" S',.'! >0. ■>! Wrojdf 1.1, ‘is o.calts Kuhl.ti : “Although from 
tlu- fn.ui'.ii.i.s of iho, i vsi’aury TUdk) to the CenUe of Empire, the Focus 
of the l,'ii!ui>c. th.'f yeii!.'d alwle of the Ever- Fortunate Emperor and 
just Kaati, a whole year's journey, yet the .stones that have been 
spread iibroad, even in these psms, of his glorious deeds, his institutes, 
his dttcisions, his iusii('e. the largeness and acuteness of his intellect, bis 
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of ' judgment his great powers admhilatnboiii fi«» drt 
i^tte’af cre<Kble witnesses, of well-known merohwtiiand eminent 
..hraveR^ ate so surpassing, that one beam of his glories, one ftacQmi of 
his great qnalkhes, suffices to eclipse all that hist<Wy tells of the C^esati 
Of Rome, of the Cliosroes of Persi.% of the Khagens of China, of the 
(ainyaritei Kails of Arabia, of the robins of Yemfn, and the Rajas of 
Iifdia, of the monarchs of the houses of Sassan and Bdya, and of the 
Seljukian Sultans." (Hammer's Wassaf, orig. p. 37.) 

Some remarks on Kublai and his government by a Chinese authoi^ 
in a more rational and discriminative tone, will be found below under 
chapter xxiii., note 2. 


CHAPTER II. 

Concerning the Revolt of Nayan, who was Uncle to the Great 

Kaan Cuulay. 

Now this Cublay Kaan is of the right Imperial lineage, 
being descended from Chinghis Kaan, the first sovereign 
of all the Tartars. And he is the sixth Lord in that suc- 
cession, as 5 have already told you in this book. He came 
to the throne in the year of Christ 12.56, and the Empire 
fell to him because of his ability and valour and great 
worth, as was right and reason.* ll,is brothers, indeed, and 
other kinsmen disputed his claim, but his it remained, 
both because maintained by his great valour, and because it 
was in law and right hi.s, as being directly sprung of the 
Imperial line. 

Up to the year of C'hrist now running, to wit 1298, he 
hath reigned two and forty years, and his age is about 
eighty-five, so that he must have been about forty-three 
years of age when he fitst came to the throne.’ Before 
that time he had often been to the wars, and had shown 
himself a gallant soldier and an excellent captain. But 
after coming to the throne he never went to the wars in 
person save once.' This befel in the year of Christ 1286, 
and I will tell you why he went. 

There was a great Tartar Chief, whosQ name was Nayan, 



# foi^num [of over many lands aii’d^* " 

provinces ; ind he was Unfcle to i^Emperor Cubliy*]^^ 

, of whom we are speaking. And Iraen he fonn^ hinjselF iri 
authority this Na3ran waxed proud in the insolence of .hia 
youth and his great 'power; for indeed he could Iwing iitSi 
the field 300,000 horsemen, though all the time he was 
liegeman to his nephew jthe Great Kaan Cublay as was right 
and reason. Seeing then what great power he had, hi 
took it into his head that he would be the Great Kaan’s 
vassal no longer ; nay more, he would fain wrest his empire 
from him if he could. So this Nayan sent envoys to 
another Tartar Prince called Caidu, also a great and potent 
Lord, who was a kinsman of his, and who was a nephew of 
the Great Kaan and his lawful liegeman also, though he 
• was in rebellion and at bitter enmity with his Sovereign 
Lord and Uncle. Now the message that Nayan sent was 
this : That he himself was making ready to march against 
the Great Kaan with all his forces (which were great), and 
he begged ('aidu to do likewise from his side, so that by at- 
tacking CXiblay on two sides at once with such great forces 
they would he able to wrest his ihrminion from him. 

And when (.'aidu heard the message of Nayan, he was 
right glad tliercai, and thought the rime was come at last 
to gam his ob;ecr. bo he sent back answer that he would 
do as retjucsocl; am! gut read\ hi; host, which mustered 
a good hundred thousar’d hor'-enicn. 

Now Ic! Us go 'oa- k (o tin- (ireat Kaan. who had news 
of all this idot, 

Notk l 1 ncuMs ao then kuMni was proclcusned Kaan in 

1260 (4th montbh his brother Mangu Kuan liaving perished during the 
Mege of HcKhan in in Aut^ust of the preceding year. But 

Kuhlai hati come into C’aihay ycum t^efore as his brother’s 

wm the not sixtlt, Supreme Kaan, as we have alfe^y 
nbt^ ;Clbok L eh, li. note 

SbtK Kubkf eigMVmmrih of the year corfe< 

stKHufing to r 316. He was the ^Aoth of ’ruJi. who was 
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of Chinghiz’s four sons by his favourite wife BurttJ Fujin (see Demaittay 
IX. 255, &c.). 

Note 3, — ^This is not litelfelly true ; for soon after his accession (in 
1261) Kublai led an army against his brother and rival Arikbuga, and 
defeated him. And again in his old age, if we credit the Chinese 
annalist, in 1389, wlien liis grandson Kanmala was ])eaten on the 
northern frontier by Kaidu, Kublai took the field himself, though on his 
approach the rebels disappeared. 

Kublai and his brother Hulaku, young as they were, commenced 
their military career on Chinghiz’s last expedition (1226-27). His most 
notable campaign was the conquest of Yunnan in 1253-54. {DcmaUla^ 
IX. 298, 441.) 

Note 4. — Nayan was no “uncle” of Kublafs, but a cousin in a 
junior generation. For Kublai was the grandson of Chinghiz, and Naya)) 
was the great-great-grandson of Chinghiz s brother Uchegin, called in the 
Chinese annals Pilgutai. On this brother, the great-uncle of Kublai, and 
the commander of the latter’s forces against Arigbuga in the beginning 
of the reign, both Chinghiz and Kublai had bestowed large territories 
in Kaslem 'Fartary towards the frontier of Corea, and north of Leaotong 
towards the Manchu country. Nayan had added to his inherited terri- 
tory, and become very powerful. Kaidu had gained influciue over 
Nayan, and persuaded him to rise against Kul)lai. A lunnher of the 
other Mongol princes took part with him. Kublai was iniu h dis([uiete(l 
at the rumours, and sent his great lieutenant Pavan to rec,{)nnoitrt'. 
Jkiyan was nearly cajitured, but escaped to court anti reported to Ids 
master the great armament that Nayan was ]ireparing. Kublai siu 
ceeded by diplomacy in dctacliing some of the princes from the enter 
prise, and resolved to march in j^erson to the scene of ar tion, whilst 
despatching Bayan to the Karakorum frontier to intercept Kaidu. 'I his 
was in the summer of 1287. IVhat followed will be found in a sub- 
sequent note (chap. iv. note 0). For Nayan’s descent, see the Cenealo 
gical Table appended to the Introduction. 


CHAPTER III. 

How' THE Great Kaan marched aitmnst Navan. 

Whex the Great Kaan heard what was afoot, he made his 
preparations in right good heart, like one who feared not 
the issue of an attem[)t so contrary to justice. Ouificlcnt 
in his own conduct and prowess, he wus in no degree tlis~ 
turbed, but vowed that he would never jvear crown again if 
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he brought not those two traitorous and disloyal Tartar 
chiefs to an ill end. So swiftly and secretly were his pre- 
parations made that no one knew of them but his Privy 
Council, and all were completed within ten or twelve days. 
In that time he had assembled good 360,000 horsemen and 
100,000 footmen, — but a small force indeed for him, and 
consisting only of those that were in the vicinity. For the 
rest of his vast and innumerable troops were too far off to 
answer so hasty a summons, being engaged under orders 
from him on distant expeditions to conquer divers countries 
and provinces. If he had waited to summon all his forces, 
the multitude assembled would have been beyond all belief, 
a multitude such as ne\’er was heard of or told of, past all 
counting ! In fact, those 360,000 horsemen that he got 
•together consisted merely of the falconers and whippers-in 
tliat were about the court ! ^ 

And when he had got ready this handful (as it were) of 
his troojjs, he ordered his astrologers to declare whether he 
•should gain the battle and get the better of \m enemies. 
After tliey had matie their observations, they told him to 
go on b(»ldly, for !u‘ would conquer 'Uid gain a glorious 
victory: uhci'eat he gryatl) rcioiced. 

So \w inarLlud witl) his arni\, and after advancing for 
zo davH tlu:\ arruedi at a great j)Lun where Nayan lav with 
all iii'> arviwuntmg r«* -on)e 400,000 h(jrsc. Now the 
< irear k.uind arnwd -xt fast and scj suddenly that 

the others of the uvuter. For the Kaan 

had eausrti h -rra ? ^vafeh. to be matlc \ii every tlirection 
fin )hni ev(0‘\ one that ap{>careii was instantly cap- 

turul. Fhu.. Nava’.' iiul n*} warning ol his coming and 
was couqtkuely taken h) -iurpna-; insomucli that when the 
(h'cat Kaank army oime up, he was asleep in the arms of 
a wife of his of vdtom he was extravagantly fond. So thus 
you see why it that the Ismperfir equipped his force 
with stuh spe<'d -uid 



' Nixric lIrr-Z ttQ aftsid Marco, ia his deare to imitrasa on .bis nsAnf 
the great poarer of the Kaan, is here giving the reins to exaggeiation on 
agreMacal^ 

Ramudio has here the following explanatory addition i™—** Yon 
know that in all the Provinces of Cathay and Ma^, and throu^ttt 
theJ[xreat Kaan’s dominions, there are too many dtslo3raI folk ready to 
bresjt into rebellion against their Lord, and hence it is needful in every 
province containing large cities and much population, to maintain gar- 
risons. These are stationed four or five miles from the cities, and ^e 
latter are not allowed to have walls or gates by which they might 
obstruct the entrance of the troops at their pleasure. The.sc garrisons 
as well as their commanders the Creat Kaan causes to be relieved every 
two years ; and bridled in this way the people are kept quiet, and can 
make no disturbance. The troops are maintained not only by the pay 
which the Kaan regularly assigns from the revenues of each province, 
but also by the vast quantities of cattle which they keep, and by the 
sale of milk in the cities, which fumishes the means of buying what 
they require. They are scattere<l among their different .stations, at 
distances of 30, 40, or 60 days (from the capital) ; and had Cublay 
decided to summon but the half of them, the number would have been 
incredible,” &c. 


CHAPTER JV. 

Of the Battle that the Great Kaan kol'cht with Navan. 

What shall I say about it ? When day had well broken, 
there was the Kaan with all his host upon a hill overlooking 
the plain where Nayan lay in his tent, in all security, without 
the slightest thought of any one coming thither tt) do him 
hurt. In fact, this confidence of his was such that he 
kept no vedettes whether in front or in rear ; for lie knew 
nothing of the coming of the Great Kaan, owing to all the 
approaches having been completely occ.upied asJ told you. 
Moreover the place was in a remote wilderness, more than 
thirty marches from the Court, though the Kaan had made 
the distance in twenty, so eager was he to come to battle 
with Nayan. 

And what shall I tell you next r .T|je Khan was there 



borne by four well-trained elephants, and over hiin was 
hoisted his standard, so high aloft that it could be seen 
from all shies. His troops were ordered in battles of 
30,000 men apiece; and a great part of the horsemen #ad 
each a foot-soldier armed with a lance set on the crupper 
behind him (for it was thus that the footmen were disposed 
of); * and the whole plain seemed to be covered with his 
forces. So it was thus that the Great Kaan’s army was 
arrayed for battle. 

When Nayan and his people saw what had happened, 
they were sorely confounded, and rushed in haste to arms. 
Nevertheless they made them ready in good style and 
formed their troops in an orderly manner. And when all 
‘were in battle array on both sides as I have told you, and 
nothing remained but to fall to blows, then might you 
have heard a sound arise of many instruments of various 
music, and of the voices of the whole of the two hosts 
loudly singing. For this is a custom of the Tlartars that 
before they join battle they all unite in singing and playing 
on a certain two-stringed Instrument of theirs, a thing right 
pleasant to hear. Aiul so they continue in their array of 
battle, singing and playing iu this pleasing manner, until 
the great Naccara of the Prince is he.ard to sound. As 
soon as that begins to sound the hglit also begins on both 
sides; and in no case before the I’rince's Naccara sounds 
dare any commence lighting.’’ 

So then, they were thus singing and playing, though 
ordered ami rciuly for battle, the great Naccara of the Great 
K.aan Ivegan to sdwnd. And dtat of Nayan also began to 
sound. And thenceforward the din of battle be^ to .be 
teard totidly from this side and from that. And they 
ruidic^ to work so doughtily witit their bows and their mti^, 
with their lances and sword?, and with the arhiasts 
footjifien, that it wm a womkous sight to sec. 
you lxihold such ft? ' vs from this side arid Jsifrty 
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that, that the whole heaven was canopied with them and 
they fell like rain. Now might you see on this side and 
on that full many a cavalier and man-at-arms fall slain, 
insomuch that the whole field seemed covered with them. 
Fr^pa this side and from that such cries arose from the 
crowds of the wounded and dying that had God thundered, 
you would not have heard Him ! For fierce and furioijs 
was the battle, and quarter there was none given."* 

But why should I make a long story of it? You must 
know that it was the most parlous and fierce and fearfid 
battle that ever has lieen fought in our day. Nor have 
there ever been such forces in the field in actual right, 
especially of horsemen, as were then engaged— for, taking 
both sides, there were not fewer than 760,000 horsemen, a 
mighty force! and that without reckoning the footmen, 
who were also very numerous. Tlie battle enilured with 
various fortune on this side and on that from morning 
till noon. But at the last, by (iod’s plca.sure and the 
right that was on his side, the Great Kaan had the vic- 
tory, and Nayan lost the battle and was utterly routed. 
For the army of the (ireat Kaan performed such feat- 
of arms that Nayan and his hosit could stand against 
them ho longer, so they turned and lied. Hut this a\ ailed 
nothing for Nayan ; for he and all tlie barons with him 
were taken prisoners, and had to surrender to tlu' Kaan 
with all their arms. 

Now you must know that Nayan was a baitti/.ed Chris- 
tian, and bore the cross on his banner ; but this nought 
availed him. seeing how, grievously he had done amiss in 
rebelling against his Lord. For he was the (Jreat Kaan's 
liegeman,’ anti was bound to htdd his- lands of him like 
all his ancestors before him.® 


Note 1. -■* Ufit ^raiti/e ftrcteschc." /irfi/ic/it, Serthco (wliettt't" 
oW English BrattUe, and Bartizan), was a term applied to any botirded 
structure of defence or attack, hut especially ^tu/.the timlier |>ara)Mrts 
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and roofs often placed on the top of the lianking-towers in medieval 
fortifications ; and this use quite explains the sort of structure here 
intended. The term and its derivative Bartizan came later to be 
applied to projecting guerites or watch-towers of masonry. Brattice in 
English is now applied to a fence round a pit or dangerous machinery. 
(See Muratori^ Dissert, T. 334 ; Wedgwood's Diet, of Etjm, sub v. Brat- 
tice ; Violiet le Dtic^ by Maedermott^ p. 40.) 

Note 2. — "J’his circumstance is mentioned in the extract below from 
^'iaul)il. He may have taken it from Polo, as it is 'not in Pauthier’s 
Chinese extracts ; but Gaubil has other facts not noticed in these. 

No pe 3. — The s])ecification of the Tartar instrument of two strings 
is j)eculiar to Pauthier's texts. 

I cannot find that this very striking circumstance of the whole host 
of 'Partars i)Iaying and singing in chorus, when onlered for battle and 
waiting the signal from the boom of the Pig Drum, is mentioned by any 
other authfjr. Hammer states it in his account of Mongol customs, but 
his refereiu'c is only to Polo. 



I I'.r ... .i gu'ii ken Ic ilium, formed like a 

l'r,i/rn f niUST'-)). r.-.ye( 11-;., iln {jistUun ami eri’ie.eil with buttalo-lride— 
''-r ] Wri U-) i'>r, mH'UM '{ I'lr Tartar Nakkdrahs were usually, I 

piT-HiUiK. tMiricd <: ramel : but Kublai had begun to use elc- 
j.ii.mts, he. i\tav ha\e Ixai, can led on an elephant, as is sometimes the 
4 . ISC In hitlcK too. F, della Valle dcstviW tln>se of an Indian 

<'mtMsay ai Isp^ihan : ‘‘I he Indian aml>assador was also accompanied 
by a v.mctv oi warltke mnrnmcnt^ mmk of strange kinds, and 
particularly by certain. Nacchcras of ,scich immense size that each pair 
hati an dephafit to canv thcjm, whil&t an Indian atnride upon the 
elephant between the two N^w'vhetas playe<» upon iheiu with bol^ 
haiuU, dealing MWtg blows on this otve nrtd on rhiu ; what a din wa» 
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Earop««i>k^ r'r?;r^r?rbJS?^n^ 

Cbancert «»se seeiW'to.C®W>iP®a®^®^ 

Tin Knight's Tale. 



On the othei hand, N«cclicra;'in Italian,, seems always to bate retamet 
the meaning of with thejiglit eieeptipa of a 1^1 apphca 
tka at Sena to anieial arcle or tpangle s«uck wtth a roA The fac 
seems to be ihat titerfe W.a dou^e, origin, for th6»»Ahilnc diction^e 
not only baVe ^r, and Nikur, «corov,1uba. Th 

orchestta of BibMd^nd4d^ri. we am told,4nsist^ of to pa»rs c 
kettfcdmms, 4 drums, ' 4 -hautoois, and 20 trumpets (Sir B 
J^g;J)em\¥aUeAi. ,ti-,/ainvilU, p. 83; et £. XIV. 129, an. 
fcdlrti ris g . noto: l^tdimmm’s Ain-i-Akhtri, p- .So'S *; Ducang^, b 
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we wee tited it. K Ja to soy whetlier tbe s<^ is 

bOftewed tmm l^i^riaiw of jtbe ]Sis|t,oe the tiwaancezs of the West 

doa^are panHels.* I%r«t from on Oriental history 

‘'jTSte ♦Sir of Seavw w ^e«fi»ed witih d»a din of the great 
Kurki^ iml t)xm 6 , Earth $ho6k at 'the daogoor of &e 

iTrampeta^ dl^io. ttegaa to tike’ the ram drops of 

Q>riBg^ and'blOQd'ltowed^t|l'^ leid looked like tlw Oxus.” (/, A. S. 
set, 4, tona. nx. 95^) e ' 

Next from an Occidental' Romanco;^^- 


Of idiaip sptmtOBd avalyng 

Of stFOtfglii' 'pid vyjgktk nietyng , 
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Hard assaylysg, atro^ de1ond)iig; 

Stiff withstondynp and wighth fleigheyng 
Sharp of takyng annts spojfrlyng , 

So grct br^v, w gret tncyng, 

Tfor the folk there was dyeyng , 

S(f viu(h£ lit ft/, w>/ V n<ffoni^ 

T/u thmtcfuf idmt ni) ho 
Jso the suane hadcU beo ‘^eye, 

} or thf dust of the potidi6 * 
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.1 small ftwe wlitn Nj)an’ij Geiuaiil lanie forw^ard hiUi 100.000 men to 
m»ke a revonnaissaiKt. fbe SorrasfWgn* however, put on a bold front 
intl tliough In great diB»fe| ot hpn^ earned ott, showed no trepidatnm. 
it was night, and an mpiM went to eal! troops to the 

hanpeior's aid Utisy horsemen taking the foot 

sokHers on the entp$<W%li^ i£tia.‘ all ahis while was taking 

It qwetty to hH cai^wMl kk mA not s^ntnre to attack Ae 
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be dischaiRed ; the report caused a great panic among Nayan’s troops, 
who were very ill-disciplined at the best Meanwhile the Chinese and 
Tartar troops had all come up, and Nayan was attacked on all sides : 
by Liting at the head of the Chinese, by Yusitemur at the head of the 
Mongols, by Tutuha and the Emperor in person at the head of his 
guards and the troops of Kincha (Kipchak). The presence of the 
Emperor rendered the army invincible, and Nayan’s forces were com- 
pletely defeated. That prince himself was taken, and afterwards put to 
death. The battle took*place in the vicinity of the river Leao, and the^ 
Emperor returned in triumph to Shangtu ” (207). The Chinese record 
given in detail by Pauthier is to the like effect, except as to the Kaan’s 
narrow escape, of which it says notliing. 

As regards the ¥‘\re-P(w (the latter word seems to have been applied 
to military machines formerly, and now to artillery), I must refer to 
Fav^ and Reinaud’s very curious and interesting treatise on the Greek 
Fire {du Fm Grigeois). They do not seem to assent to the view that 
the arms of this description which are mentioned in the Mongol wars 
were cannon, but rather of the nature of rockets. 


CHAPTER V. 

How THE Great Kaan caused Nayan jo jje put to Death. 

And when the Great Kaan learned that Nayan was taken 
right glad was he, and commanded that he should be 
put to death straightway and in secret, lest endeavours 
should be made to obtain pity and pardon for him, because 
he w^ of the Kaan’s own flesh and blood. And this was 
the way in which he was put to death : he was wrapt in a 
carpet, and tossed to and fro so mercilessly that he died. 
And the Kaan caused him to be put to death in this 
way because he would not have the blood of his Line 
imperial spilt upon the ^ound or exposed in the eye 
of Heaven and before the Sun.' * 

And when the Qreat Kaan had gained this battlb, as 
you have heud, all the Barons and people of Nayaa’s 
provinces renewed their fealty to the Kaan. Now these 
provinces that had been under the Lordship of Nayan vsfearc 
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four in number; to wit, the first called Chorcha; the 
second Cauly ; the third Barscol ; the fourth Sikintinjo. 
Of all these four great provinces had Nayan been Lord ; it 
was a very great dominion.* 

And after the Great Kaan had conquered Nayan, as 
you have heard, it came to pass that the different kinds of 
.people who were present, Saracens ancHfelolaters and Jews,* 
and many others that believed not in God, did gibe those 
that were Christians because of the cross that Nayan had 
borne on his standard, and that so grievously that there 
was no bearing it. Thus they would say to the Christians: 
“See now what precious help this God’s Cross of yours 
hath rendered Nayan, who was a Christian and a wor- 
shipper thereof.” And such a din arose about the matter 
* that it reached the Great Kaan’s own ears. Whin it did 
so, he sharply rebuked those who cast these gibes at the 
Christians; and he also bade the Christians be of good 
heart, “-for if the Cross had rendered no help to Nayan, 
in that It had done right well ; nor could that which was 
good, as It was, have done otherwise ; for Nayan was a 
disloyal anil traitorous Rebel against his Lord, and well 
deserved that which had befallen him. Wherefore the 
Cross of your Cod did well in that It gave him no help 
against the righr." And this he said so loud that everybody 
heard him. '('he Christians then replied to the Great 
Kaan: ‘‘Creat King, you say the truth indeed, for our 
Ciross can render \w one help in wrong-doing; and there- 
h)re it was that It aided not Nayan, who was guilty of 
crime and disloyalty, for It wouhi take no part in his 
evil deeds.” 

And rhcnceifbmard no rtCorc was beard of the flout- 
mgs of tbe unbelievers against the Christians; fist 'd^ 
heard very well what the Sovereign saad to thle iat^r 
the Cross on Nayan’s Ivanner, and its giving Wm nb 
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Note 1. — bicoid mentions this Tartar maxim : ** One Khm 
will put another to death, to get possession of the throne, but he takes 
great care that the blood be not spilt. For they say that it is highly 
improper that the blood of the Great Khan should be spijt upon the 
ground ; so they cause the victim to be smothered somehow or other. * 
The like feeling prevails at the Court of Burma, w'hcre a peculiar mode 
of execution without bloodshed is re.served for Princes of the Blood, 
And Kaempfer, relating the conspiracy of Faulcon at the Court of 
Siam, says that two of tTC king's brothers, accused of participation, were* 
beaten to death with clubs of sandal-wood, *• for the respect entertained 
for the blood-royal forbids its being shed." See also Note 6, Chap, 
vi. Book I., on the death of the Khalif Mosta'sim Billah. (T’c/r?. 
Qua/, p. 115 ; M/ssnm to Ava, p. 229 ; Kannpfer., 1 . 19.) 

Note 2. — Chorcha is the Manchu country, Nyuch<? of the Chinese 
(supra Note 2, Chap. xlvi. Book I.). Kauli is properly Corea, 
probably here a district on the frontier thereof, as it is improbable that 
Nayan had any rule over C'orea. Barskul, “ Leopard-Lake,” is named 
in Sanai^ Setzen (p. 217), but seems there to indicate some place in 
the west of Mongolia, perhaps the Barkul of our maps. This liarskul 
must have been on the Manchu frontier. The reading of the fourth 
name is doubtful, SicJiuigiu^ Sichin^iu^ ((I. T.) Sichintin^iu., Slc. "I’he 
Chinese name of Mukden is but T know not if it be, so okl as 

our authors hme. I think it very possible that the real reading is 
Sinohin-ti/igi/iy and that it represents SHANOKiNO-'I't/NC^KiNc;, expressing 
the two capitals of the Khitan dynasty in this region, the po.^ition of 
which will be found indicated in the map of this part of Polo’s itinerary. 
(See Schott^ Aelteste Na<,hnc/iten von Mon^^olen jmd Tartaren, Berlin Acad. 

1845, p. II-I 2 .) 

We learn from Gaubil that the rebellion did not end with the 
capture of Nayan. In the summer of 1288 several of the [>rinrcs of 
Nayan’s league, under Hatan (apparently the Ahkari of i’>dmann’s 
genealogies), the grandson of Chinghi/.’s brother Kajyun, threatened 
the provinces north-east of the wall. Kuhlai sent his grandson and 
designated heir, Teimur, against them, accomj)anied by some of his best 
generals. After a two days’ fight on the banks of the river Kweilei, the 
rebels w^ere completely beatem The territories on the said river 
Kweilei^ the Tiro or Torro, and the Liao., are mentioned both by 
Gaubil and Demailla as among those which had belonged to Nayan. 
As the Kweilei and Toro appear on our maps as well as the better 
Liao, we are thus enabled to determine with tolerable ptecision ’ 
^ Nayan’s country. (See (^aubil^ p. 209, and Demailla^ 431 seqq.) 

% 

Note 3. — This passage, and the extract from Ramusio’s version 
attached to the following chapter, contain the only allusions by Marco 
to Jews in China. John of Monte Corvino alluJlos to them, and so 
does Mangnolii, who speaks of having |ield displitatiOns with them at 
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Cambaiucj thn Batata alsiaill^eaks of them at KI)||gi8a ot Hangchaa. 
Much has been written about the ancient settlemeht of Jews at Kai- 
fungjfu, in Honan. One of the most interesting papers on the subject is 
in the Chinese Repository, voL xx. It gives the translation of a 
Chincse-JeVish Inscription, which in some respects forms a singular 
parallel to the celebrated Christian Inscription of Singanfu, though it 
is of far more moj^ern date (1511). It exhibits, as that inscription does, 
the effect of Chinese temperament or language, in modifying or diluting 
^doctrinal statements. Here is a passage : With respect to the 
Israelitish religion, we find on enquiry that its first ancestor, Adam, 
came originally from India, and that during the (period of the) Chau 
State the Sacred Writings were already in existence. The Sacred 
Writings, embodying Eternal Reason, consist of 53 sections. The prin- 
ciples therein contained are very abstruse, and the Eternal Reason 
therein revealed is very mysterious, being treated with the same venera- 
tion as Heaven. The founder of the religion is Abraham, who is 
<'onsidercd the first teacher of it. Then came Moses, who established 
the i.xiw. and handed down the sacred writings. After his time, during 
the Han dynasty (u.c 200 to a.i>. 226), this religion entered China. In 
A.iK 1 164 a synagogue was built at Pien. In a.d. 296 the old Temple 
was rebuilt, as a jjlace in uhi(‘h the .sacred writings might be deposited 
with \ eiicritioFL.'’ 

'rhe i;ynag<;gue at Kaifungfu ha'^ recently been demolished for the 
^ake of ii'> luarerials In the ^urv^vors of the Jewish ccumnunity them- 
sehe*^. urjo were loo poor to repair it. 'i'ho tablet that once adorned 
it. entr.uue. heiririg in g»lt ciiar.u ters the name Es/lumh (Israel), has 
lifcn opf/ropoated lo a 'liie 300 or 400 survivors Seem in 

danger of ah'soFpOMn im i ihr M.ih<>int.xian hs\uhtai po]>ulalion. The 

kalibj uni or dr?* "Mcred toi’guc died some 30 or 40 years 

,\go. ftic Aor-doj I .eia'-i. .riai rlieir travlitions have almost died away. 

U.\ ///<!,' :j., ,^,,4,;^ . . A./'. \\ 430; /b-. MiVtiiK in./. AC 

i A -i ' '-a,/, -V ; 


' \i W I l.lA V I. 

[h. CA ifo <.a! r S'. V ^ A i \ r js K )o lUo 01 CAMUAlX'e'. 

Am> alH*r tin* C>re!it Kaan had tkfeated Nayan in the way 
yon luva- htard, he wi-nt back to iiiiij: capital city of Cam- 
i>aJnc and abinlc there, taking his ease anti makli% 
festivity. And the other Tartar Lord called Caydu was 
greatly troubled when he heard of the defeat and death of 
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Nayan, and he|||^ himself in readindl for war; but he stood 
greatly in fear of being handled as Nayan had beeu.* 

I told you that the Great Kaan never went on a 
campaign but once, and it was on this occasion; in all 
other cases of need he sent his sons or his barons into the 
held. But this time he would have none gj# in command 
but himself, for he regarded the presumptuous rebellion of 
Nayan as far too serious and perilous an aifair to be other- 
wise dealt with. 

Note 1. — Here Ramusio has a long and curious addition. Kublai, 
it says, remained at Cambaluc till March, ‘‘ in which our Easter occurs ; 
and learning that this was one of our chief festivals, he summoned all 
the Christians, and bade them bring with them the Book of the Four 
Gospels. This he caused to be incensed many times with great 
ceremony, kissing it himself most devoutly, and desiring all the barons 
and lords who were present to do the same. And he always acts in 
this fashion at the chief Christian festivals, such as Faster and Christ- 
mas. And he does the like at the chief feasts of the Saracens, Jews, 
and Idolaters. On being asked why, he said : “ I'here ^re Four 
Prophets worshipped and revered by all the world. The Christians 
say their God is Jesus Christ; the Saracen.s, Mahommet ; the Jews, 
Moses ; the Idolaters, Sogomon Borcan [Sakya-Muni Burkhan or 
Buddha], who was the first god among the idols ; and I worship and 
pay respect to all four, and pray that he among them who is greatest 
in heaven in very truth may aid me.” But the Great Kaan let it he 
seen well enough that he held the Christian F'aith to be the truest and 
best — for, as he says, it commands nothing that is not perfectly good 
and holy. But he will not allow the Christians to carry the Cross before 
them, because on it was scourged and put to death a person so great and 
exalted as Christ. 

“ Some one may .say : ‘ Since he holds the Christian faith to be be.st, 
why does he not attach himself to it, and become a Christian?' Well, 
this is the reason that he gave to Messer Nicolo and Messer Maffeo, 
when he sent them as his envoys to the Pope, and when they sometimes 
took occasion to speak to him about the faith of Christ. He said ; 

‘ How would you have me to become a Christian ? You See that the 
Christians of these parts are so ignorant that they achieve nothing and 
can achieve nothing, whilst you see the Idolaters can do anything they 
please, insomuch that when I sit at table the cups from the middle of 
the hall come to me full of wine or other liquor without being touched 
by anybody, and I drink from them. They control sytorms, causing them 
to pass in whatever direction they please, and do ;n^y Other marvob ; 
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shall worship God is indifferent ; this was the constant policy of his 
house in the days of its greatness. Kublai, as Koeppen obse^es, the 
first of his line to raise himself above the natural and systematic bar- 
barism of the Mongols, probably saw in the promotion ^of Tibetan 
Buddhism, already spread to some extent among them, the readiest 
means of civilizing his countrymen. But he may have been quite 
sincere in saying what is here ascribed to him in /A/s sense, viz. : that 
if the Latin Church, with its superiority of character and acquirement, 
had come to his aid as he had once requested, he would gladly have 
used i/s missionaries as his civilizing instruments instead of the llamas 
and their trumpery. {Ruhr. 313 ; Assemani, III. pt. ii. 107 ; Koeppen, 
II. 89, 96.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

How THK Ka.VN REW.ARDKD Till-; V'ai.olr ok fils CaI’I MNS. 

So we will have done with this matter of Nayan, and go 
on with our account of the great state of the (ireat Kaan. 

We have already told you of his lineage and of his age; 
but now I must tell you what he did after his return, in 
regard to those Barons who had behaved well in the battle. 
Him who was before cajitain of too he made ca|)tain of 
1000; and him who was captain of 1000 men he made to 
be captain of 10,000, advancing every man according to 
his deserts and to his previous rank. Besides that, he afso 
made them presents of fine silver plate and other rich 
appointments ; gave them Tablets of Authority of a higher 
degree than they held before ; and bestowed upon them 
fine jewels of gold and silver, and pearls and precious 
stones ; insomuch that the amount that fell to each of them 
was something astonishing. And yet ’twas not so much 
as they had deserv'ed ; for never were men seen who did 
such feats of arms for the love and honour of their Lord, 
as these had done on that day of the battle.’ 

Now those Tablets of Authority, of whi;:h I have spoken, 
are or^f/ed in this way. I’hc ufficer v^ho is a captain of 
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100 hath a. tablet of silver; the captain ropo hath a 
tablet of gold or silver-gilt ; the , commander of 10,000 
hath a tablet of gold, with a lion’s head on it. And I will 
tell you fhe weight of the different tablets, and what they 
denote. The tablets of the captains of 100 and 1000 weigh 
each of them 120 saggi,\ md the tablet with the lion’s 
Jiead engraven on it, which is that pf. the commander of 
10,000, weighs 220 saggi. And on each of the tablets is 
inscribed a device, which runs : “ By the strength of the 
great God^ anS^of the great grace which He hath accorded 
to our Emperor^ may the name of the Kaan be blessed ; 
and let all such as will not obey him be slain and be de- 
stroycdy And I tell you besides that all who hold these 
tablets likewise recei\'e warrants in writing, declaring all 
their powers and privileges. 

I should mention too that an officer who holds the 
chief command oi' 100,000 men, ox who is general-in-chief 
of a grwat host, is entitled to a tablet that weighs 300 saggi. 
It has an inscnj>tion thereon to the same pilrport that I 
have told you already, and below the inscription there is 
the figure of a lion, and below the lion the sun and moon, 
d'hev haw warrant^ also of ihcir high rank, command, and 
povvi-rd one. !ni>rcover, wIh) holif^ a tablet of this 

exaltcii degree i', eru it led, whenes cr he goes abroad, to have 
vi httk: g<.;ldcu 'Aich as y. called an umbrella, carried 

on a spear -.r hd he:ul m token his high command. 
\iid whenever he ais, i‘e sp > in a silver chair.* 

To vertain vnv great lord, al^o there is given a tablet 
with gi rfalcon-j 051 n, ; this is only to tlic very greatest of 
the KaanV barons, anti u confers on them his own full 
power anti autlioriiy ; S4> that H' one of those chiefs wishes 
to send a mc'^sengc-r any whither, he can seize the horses 
of any man, be he tw en a king, and any other chattels at 
Ins pleasure.^ 
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Note 1. — So Sanang Setzen relates that Chinghiz, on returning from 
one of his great campaigns, busied himself in reoiganizing his forces 
and bestowing rank and title, according to the deserts of each, on his 
nine Orlok^ or marshals, and on all who had done good service. ‘‘ He 
named commandants over hundreds, oVer thousands, ove| ten thousands, 
over hundred thousands, and opened his treasury to the multitude of the 
people ” (p. 91). 

Note 2. — We have several times already had mention of these 
tablets (see Prologue, chapters viii. and xviii.). The earliest European 
allusion to them is in Rubruquis : “ And Mangu gave to the Moghul 
(whom he was going to send to the King of France) a bull of his, that 
is to say, a golden plate of a palm in breadth and hdlf a cubit in length, 
on which his orders were inscribed. Whosoever is the bearer of that 
may order what he pleases, and his order shall be executed straightway.” 

These golden bulls of the Mongol Kaans appear to have been 
originally tokens of high favour and honour, though afterwards they 
became more frequent and conventional. They are often spoken of by 
the Persian historians of the Mongols under the name of Pdizah^ and 
sometimes Pdizah Sird-SAer^ or “ Lion’s Head Paizah.” Thus, in a 
firmin of Ghazan Khan, naming a viceroy to his conciuests in Syria, 
the Khan confers on the latter “ the sword, the august standard, the 
drum, and the Lion's Head Paizah'' Most frequently the grant of this 
honour is coupled with Yarligh ; “ to such an one were granted Yarligh 
and Pdizahy' tfie former word (which is still applied in Turkey to the 
Sultan’s rescripts) denoting the written patent which accompanies the 
grant of the tablet, just as the sovereign’s warrant accompanies the 
badge of a modern Order. Of such written patents also Marco speaks 
in this passage, and as he uttered it no doubt the familiar words Yarlh^A 
u Pdizah were in his mind. The Armenian history of the Orf)eIians, 
relating the visit of Prince Serapad, brother of King Hayton, to the 
court of Mangu Kaan, says : “ They gave him also a PViaiza of gold, 
i,e, a tablet whereon the name of God is written by the Great Kaan 
himself ; and this constitutes the greatest honour known among the 
Mongols. Farther, they drew up for him a sort of patent, which the 
Mongols call larlekh^' &c. 

Under the Persian branch of the house at least the degree of honour 
was indicated by the number of lion.s’ heads upon 
the plate, which varied from i.to 5. The Lion and 
Sun, a symbqj which survives, or has been revived, 
in the modern Persian decoration so called, To^ed 
the emblem of the Sun in Leo, ue, in highest jjower. 
It had already been used on the coins of the Sei- 
jukian sovereigns of Persia* and IcOnium; it ap- 
pears on coins of the Mongol llkhans Ghazan, 
Oljaitu, and Abusaid, and it jls fthio fowiW on some 
of those^^ Mahomed Uzbek Khan of Kipchak. 




C»A^ VII, 


TABLETS OF AUTHl^ITY. 


Harnn^ r^qgula^ons of Otubtan Kbau’s on the the 

Paizah, from which it !$ sf^ t|^t the latter were of di^erent khi^ as 
well as degrees Some irire heW by great governors a^ officer$ ctf 
statOy and tl^ were caut^^ against letti^ the Paizah oat<^ theil4 
own keeping^; others were for officers of inibnor order \ and, again, : 
persons travelling on state commissions with post-hoises, parttcular 
paizah (which Hammer sa 3 rs were of brass) are appointed, on which 
their names are inscribed.” 'fhese last would seem therefore to be 
inerely such permissions to travel by the (jk)vemment post-horses as are 
still required in Russia, perhaps in lineal derivation from Mohgol prac- 
tice. 'Fhe terms of Ghazatfs decree and other contemporary notices 
show that great abuses were practised with the Paizah, as an authority 
for living at free quarters and making other arbitrary exactions. 

The word Paizah is said to be Chinese, Pai-tseUy “ a tablet^* A 
trace of the name and the thing still survives in Mongolia. The horse- 
Bai is the name applied to a certain ornament on the Horse caparison, 
which gives the rider a title to be furnished with horses and provisions 
on a journey. 

Where I have used the Venetian term saggio, the French texts have 
here and elsewhere sales and sales, and sometimes pots. Sale points to 
saiga, which, according to Dupr^ de St. Maur, is in the Salic laws the 
ecjuivalent of a denier or the twelfth part of a sol. Saggto is presumably 
the same word, but the saggio was a recognized Venetian weight equal 
to I of an ounce. ^ We shall see hereafter that Folo appears to use it 
to indicate the mishd/, a w eight which may be taken at 74 grains Troy. 
On that supposition the smallest tablet specified in the text would weigh 
1 8.J ozs. I'roy. 

I do not know if any gold Paizah has been discovered, but several 
of silver have been found in the Russian dominions ; one near the 
I.)aie|>er, and two in Eastern Siberia. We give a plate of one of these, 
wliich w'aij found in the Minusinsk circle of the (iovemment of Yenisei 
in 1846, and is now in the Asiatic Museum of the Academy of St 
Petersburg. For the ?«ike of better illustration of our text, X have takep 
the liberty to represent the tablet as of gold,. instead of silver with the 
inscription only gilt. The moulded nng inserted in the orifice, to suspejod 
ihe plate by, is of iron. On the reverse skle the ring bears some 
("hfiiese characters es^aved, whkh. arc interpreted as meanii^ “ Pub- 
lirarioR No. 4s.'’ The iusa»p|tmu on the is in thft 

and note^l, A. av.), arid its 

puipoAis 

the Sdsmidi^;w^^ 

behotr! 

mmauB'blg.. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Concerning the Person of the Great KaaA. 

The personal appearance of the Great Kaan, Lord of Lord.s, 
whose name is Cublay, is such as I shall now tell you. He 
is of a good stature, neither tall nor short, but of a middle 
height. He has a becoming amount of flesh, and is very 
shapely in all his limbs. His complexion is white and red, 
the eyes black and fine,' the nose well formed and well set 
on. He has four wives, whom he retains permanently as 
his legitimate consorts ; and the eldest of his sons by those 
four wives ought by rights to be emperor ; — I mean when 
his father dies. Those four ladies are called empresses, but 
each is distinguished also by her proper name. And each 
of them has a special court of her own, very grand anti 
ample ; no one of them having fewer than 300 fair and 
charming damsels. Tliey have also many pages and 
eunuchs, and a number of other attendants of both sexes ; 
so that each of these ladies has not less than 10,000 per.sons 
attached to her court.* 

When the Emperor desires the society of one of the.se 
four consorts he will sometimes send for the lady to his 
apartment, and sometimes visit her at her own. Hi has 
also a great number of concubines, and I will tell you how 
he obtains them. 

You roust know that there is a tribe of Tartars called 
UxoRAT, who are noted for their beauty. Now everj- 
year a hundred of the most beautiful maidens of this 
tribe are sent to the Great Kaan, who commits them to 
the charge of certain eldefly ladies dwelling in*hU palace. 
And these old ladies make the girls sleep with them, in 
order to ascertain if they have sweet breath £and do not 
snore], and are sound in ail their limbs. Tbeii such of 
them as are of approved beauty, and g^od «id sound 
in all re»pects, are appointed to attend on ^ie Emperor by 
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turns. Thus six of these damsels take their turn for three 
days and nights, and wait on him when he is in his chamber 
and when he is in his bed, to serve him in any way, and to 
be entirely at his orders. At the end of the three days and 
nights they are relieved by other six. And so throughout 
the year, there are reliefs of maidens by six jand six, 
changing every three days and nights.* 



Nr. a. L ■ VV f fdi si>nw; ns lo the colour of Kublai’s 

cvi *.,. t'.ir of ih« read rsrrrrand fo/Vr, aad othm«w-r. The 
j'urriH’i' 'Cry rwitaoa for e)-c,s in the ur^lieval romances. 

An.! in the ijnJiiuI <•« fhc ht Sf, Lews, ■ttc are told Of his son 

I'mtr.sm ■ 

'■ Itwir fttemtimeiBj tWi>- cm)>u fiuit.w, 

J'i'i ||' .r.'.t MAyset nt! UtUUJui'lA 
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The word has generally been interpreted but in the passage 

just quoted Fr. -Michel explains it by briilatis. However, the evidence 
for noirs here seems strongest. Rashiduddin says that when Kublai 
was born Chinghiz expressed surj^rise at the child’s being so brotan, as 
its father and all his other sons were fair. Indeed, we are R)ld that the 
descendants of Yesugai (the father of Chinghiz) were in general dis- 
tinguished by blue eyes and reddish hair. (Michers Joinvilh\ p. 324; 
ly Ohsson^*\\. 475 ; Erdmann^ 252.) 

Note 2. — According to Hammers authority (Rashid?) Kublai had 
wives ; (iaubirs Chinese sources assign him Jivt\ \\ ith the title of 
empress (Hoang/teu). Of these the best beloved was the beautiful Ja- 
mui KhrCtiin (I^ady or Kmpress Jamui, illustrating what the text says of 
the manner of styling these ladies), who bore him four sons and five 
daughters. Rashiduddin adils that she was called Kun Ku, or the great 
consort, evidently the term I/oiuio /itt/. (Cen. d'ables in JIammcr\ 
Ilkhafis ; Gaubiiy 223 ; Erdmaf///, 200.) 

Note — Ungrat^ the reading of the (‘rusca, ^eems to be that to 
which the others point, and I doubt not that it represents the gr<Mt 
Mongol tribe of lyu.Nau'RAT, whu h g.ue more wives than any other to 
the princes of the house of Chinghiz : a conclusion in vvhifdi [ find I 
have been anticipated by Bemailla or his editor (IX. .pfi). I'o this 
tribe belonged Burteh Fujin, the favourite wile of (’hinghiz hknsclb and 
mother of hijf four heirs ; to the same tribe belonged the tv\o wives of 
Chagatai, two of Hulakifs seven wives, one of Mangii Kaan s, tw'o at 
least of Kui)Iai’s including the beloved Jamui Khatun, one at least ot 
Abaka's, two of Ahmed 'rigudar’s, two of Arglum’s, and two of (dlia/an''.. 

The seat of the Kimgurats w'as near the (ireat Wall, riunr nanu* i^ 
still applied to one of the tribes of the ['/beks of Western rinia stan, 
whose body appears to hav'e been made uj) ol tra< lions of manv o{ tiir 
Turk and Mongol tribes. Kungiirat is also the name of a town iumi 
the Sea of Aral, perhajjs borrowed from the Czbek ( Ian, 

The conversion o( Kiini^und into is due, I suppose, to that 

Mongol tendency to soften gutturals which has been before noticed 
{Erdm, 199-200 ; Hamnict\ [Kissim ; Burms, III. 143, 225.) 

Ihe Ramusian version adds here these cmious atul apparent!) 
genuine particulars : - 

“ The Great Kaan sends his c ommissioners to the Province to selet t 
four or five hundred, or wlialcver number may ])e ordeiv<lj of the most 
beautiful young women, according to the scale of l)eauty enjoined upon 
them. And they set a value upc^n the comparative beauty of tlxe damsels 
in this way. The commis.sioner.s on arriving assemble all the girls of 
the province, in presence of apjiraisers app(nnte<l for the purposes. 
These carefully .survey the points of eac h gifi in succession, as (for 
example) her hair, her complexion, eyebrows, mouth, and the 
proportion of all her limbs, d’hey will then set no:vyn some ns estimated 
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at 16 carats, some at 17, 18, 20, or more or less, according to the sum 
of the beauties or defects of each. And whatever standard the Great 
Kaan may have fixed for those that are to be brought to him, whether 
it be 20 carats or 21, the commissioners select the required number from 
those who 4 iave attained that standard, and bring them to him. And 
when they reach his presence he has them appraised anew by other 
parties, and has a selection made of 30 or 40 of those who then get 
the highest valuation.” 

Marsden and Murray miss the meaning of this curious statement in 
*a surprising manner, supposing the carat to represent some absolute 
value, 4 grains of gold according to the former, whence the damsel of 
20 carats was estimated at 13X. 4^/. ! This is sad nonsense; but Marsden 
would not have made the mistake had he not been fortunate enough 
to live before llie introduction of Competitive Examinations. This 
Kungurat business was in fact a competitive examination in beauty; 
total marks attainable 24 ; no aindidote to pass who did not get 20 or 
2 1. f.V/m/ expresses // -- 24. not ai^y absolute value. 

Apart from the iiuxlc of valuation, it appears that a like system of 
S'^Iection wa-, ( onlinucd by the Ming, and that some such selection from 
th(* (jaugluer> ofthe Man* hu nobles has been maintained till recent times. 
lioNxioiiH le!!^ dial the liVe ( usiom ja-evailed among the Adyrmachidae, 
the lady. in t’al e ne\i Kgyj’i. < io(> relates it of the “Princes 

‘-'t ( A : ‘ Ad/' 1 . 31'^. ////’/. I\ lOS, Rawl. ; AWes (>f/ 

/f-v\ \ it ' k, 'V, J ^ 


* 

'it,’ <5 ' •* I ' •' : 1\ C' nt iilS tWCUtV-tVVO 

o: :h , ^ I'lOii A r.liicd Cihxkix for 

uw id • - t- ; t .fi^ k i;uu Hrst I.oni of the 

'1 rf;>r . Xi'm: i ; li:*' i'b.kst Son of the Kaan, 

t*'' \\ o a at^•r I ithckN fic.iih ; but, as it came 

to hc.duo'. bb ;cb '• .c: 'orSnua Ivan, however, whose 
nauu- o rnl he :■ :o be the Cireat Kaan and 

ban{)ers 5 r an^ : fh. ik'ath ut h'r» (ivaudl’aiher, as is but 
rigbit ; h.e bciru; tlie duul ol die (ireat Kaaifs eldest son. 
.\nd thi^ Tcinnr v; .no able atul !->iave. man, as he hath 
ahead) proven on many ovcamoiu/ 

V(JL n 


Y 
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The Great Kaan hath also twenty-five other sons by 
his concubines; and these are good and valiant soldiers, 
and each of them is a great chief. I tell you moreover 
that of his children by his four lawful wives there "are seven 
who are kings of vast realms or provinces, and govern them 
well ; being all able and gallant men, as might be expected. 
For the Great Kaan their sire is, I tell you, the wisest and 
most accomplished man, the greatest Captain, the best to 
govern men and rule an Empire, as well as the most valiant, 
that ever has existeil among all the 1 Vibes of Tartars.* 


Notk 1 .— KubKai had a .son older than Chimkin or Chingki.m, to 
whom Hammer’s (lenealogical I’abie gives the name of Jurji, and attri- 
butes a son called Anantla. 'I’he Cliinese authorities of Gaubil and 
Pauthiercall him Turc/tiox Torchi, i.e. Dorjt\ *• Noble Stone,” the Tibetan 
name of a sacred Buddhist emblem in the form of a tluinb-bell, repre- 
senting the Vajrii or 'I'hunderboli. Probably Dorje died early, as in 
the passage wc shall ftuote*from VVassdf also Chingkim is styled the 
Kldest Son ; Marco is probably wrong in connecting the name of the 
latter with that of Chinghiz. Schmidt says that he does not know what 
Chirtf^im means. 

Chingkim died in the i2th in(M>n of 1284 5, aged 43. He had 
receiveil a Chinese education, and the Cdiinese Annals a.scribc to him 
all the virtues which so often pertain in history to heirs apparent who 
have not reigned. 

“ When Kublai apj>roached his 70th year," says Wa.ssdf, “ he desired 
to raise his eldest son Chimkin to the jwjsition of his representative and 
declaAd succe.ssor, tluring his own lifetime ! .so he took counsel with 
the chiefs, in view to giving the Prince a share of hi.s authority anti a 
place on the Imi>erial 'Ilirone. The chiefs, who are the I*tHars of 
Majesty and Pro|)s of the Empire, represented that Hi.s Majesty's pro 
posal to invest his Son, during his own lifetime, with Imperial authority, 
was not in accordance with the precedents and Institutes ■( Vasa) of the 
World-conquering Padshah Chinghiz Khan ; but still they would consent 
to execute a solemn document securing the -Kaanship to Chimkin, and 
pledging themselves to lifelong 'obedienc e and ail^tance' to him. It 
was however the Divine Fiat that the intended successor slmutd pfes- 
decease him who Wstowed the nomination. . . . , The dtgnitmies of 
the Empire then united their voices in ^vour of T£iMUR the 
of Chiinkin,” 

Teimur, according to the .same authority, was the third son 
C%imiae; Imt the eldest, Kambala, siuinici; 'ihe secotwIL 'I'MTOth 
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perly Tarmabala for Dharma-pkata^ a Buddhist Sanscrit name) was 
rickety in constitution ; and on the death of the old Kaan (1294) Teimur 
was unanimously named to the Throne, after some opposition from 
Kambala, which was put down by the decided bearing of the great 
soldier Ba^an. {Schmidt^ p. 399 ; Demailla, IX. 424 ; Gaubil, 203 • 
Wassdf, 46.) 

Note 2. — ^The Chinese Annals, according to Pauthier and Gaubil, 
give only ten sons to Kublai, at least by his legitimate* wives ; Hammer’s 
•Table gives twelve. It is, very probaWe that xxii. was an early clerical 
error in the texts of Polo for xii. Dodeci indeed occurs in one MS. 
(that cited by Baklello as Magliab. II.), though not one of much weight. 

Of these legitimate sons Polo mentions, in different parts of his 
work, five by name. The following is the list from Hammer and 
D’Ohsson, with the Chinese forms from Pauthier in parentheses. The 
seven whose names are in capitals had the title of Wang or “King” 
of particular territories, as M. Pauthier has shown from the Chinese 
Annals, thus confirming Marco’s accuracy on that j^oint. 

1 . Jurji or Dorj^ (Torchi). II. Chimki.v or Chincjkim (Yutsung, 
King of Yen, />. Old Peking). III. Mangai.ai ( Mankola, “ King" of 
the Pvicihed West"), mentioned by Polo {mfn), cha}x xli.) as King 
of Kenj.infu or Shensi. IV. Numu<;an (Numukan, “Pacifying King of 
the North ’) mentioned in* Polo (Bk. IV. chap, ii.) as with King George 
joint leader of the Kaan s Army against Knidu. V. Kuridai (not in 
('jiinesc List). VI. Hckaji (Hukochi, ‘‘ King of Yimnah ”) mentioned 
by Polo {uf/ra, < hap. xliK.) as King of Carajan. VII. Achrukji or 
(’Gaoluchi. King of Siping” or d'ibet). VIIL Abaji (Gai- 
)achify IX. Kikh' or (tj-okut (Kh^kbochu, “King of Ning” or 
lan/ut;. X, Kutukicmur fHuuda 'iVmurhY XL Tukan (Thohoan, 
King of i'hinnap His command lay on the Tungking frontier, 
where he cnw to great gnef in \n consequence of which he was 
dr>gr,n'ed Ciit/iaVf p, zk XI L reinkan (not in Chinese List). 
Gaubirs fliiuoe Li^t omits /hffMrb, and introduces a ]>rince 

i ailed son. 

M. Pauthier hr< grtait Mrc.ss on Pokv's intimate knowledge of the 
hnpen d (\k :?6^) hetau&c ho knew the name of the Hereditary 

to bo lonnur ; laus homg. he .s,tys* the private name which couhl 
)kui bo knwn iintd the owners death, except by those iix the 

eonhaemPd mtfmxcja Tint public only then discovtetM tliat/lihe 
the Iri.shmatPs dog. hK real name was Turk though he had always been 
* aiiot! 'rol>v .* Ihjt 5 ^!. Jeaniing b.as misled him. At least the 

jjecret tiave l*con very bsdly kept, for it wa.s knaw in Ttimtirt 
lifcfiiiR: not only to Manx), but: to Rashidudtiiu ra Ihsrsia, and to Hayton 
in Armmh ; to say nothricj® <sf ^ <itcuta$tanc© Um Uie mm Tmttr 
KA&gk&H u also wsed dut&g, that life by Oljaitu- of 

Porsia in witing b* th^s fetter which M. 

dnwclf fejwMishcd opon (se© hix book, p, 7*?), ^ 
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Concerning the Palace of the Great Kaan^ 

You must know that for three months of the year, to wit 
December, January, and .February, the Great Kaan resides 
in the capital city of Cathay, which is called CambaluCv 
and which is at the north-eastern extremity of the country. 
In that city stands his great Palace, and now I will tell you 
what it is like. 

It is enclosed all round by a great wall forming a 
square, each side of which is a mile in length ; that is to 
say, the whole compass thereof is four miles. This you 
may depend on ; it is also very thick, and a good ten paces 
in height, whitewashed and loop-holed all round. At each 
angle of the wall there is a very fine and rich palace in 
which the war-harness of the Emperor is kept, such as 
bows and quivers,* saddles and bridles, and bowstrings, and 
everything 'needful for an army. Also midway between 
every two of these Corner Palaces there is another of the 
like ; so that taking the whole compass of the enclosure 
you find eight vast palaces stored with the Great Lonl’s 
harness of war. And you must understand that each Palace 
is assigned to only one kind of article; thus one is stored 
with bows, a second with saddles, a third with bridles, and 
so on in succession right round.* 

The great wall has five gates on its southern face, the 
middle one being the great gate which is never opened on 
any occasion except when the Great Kaan himself goes 
forth or enters. Close on either side of this great gate is a 
smaller one by which all other people pass ; and then towards 
each angle is another great gate, also open to people in 
general ; so that on that side there are five gates in all.^ 

Inside of this wall there is a second, enclosing a space 
that is somewhat greater in length than^ bteadth. This 
encloj^ure also has eight palaqes cbrrdsjwhdlng to those of 
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the outer wall, and stored like them with the Lord’s harness 
of war. This wall also hath five gates on the southern 
face, corresponding to those in the outer wall, and has one 
gate on each of the other fiices as the outer wall hath also. 
In the middle of the second enclosure is the Lord’s Great 


Palace, and I will tell you what it is like.^ 

. You must know that it is the greatest Palace that ever 
was. [Towards the north it is in contact with the outer 
wall, whilst towards the south there is a vacant space which 
the Biuons and the soldiers are constantly traversing. The 
Palace itself] hath no upper story, but is all on the ground 
floor, only the basement is raised some ten palms above the 
surrounding soil, [and this elevation is retained by a wall 
of marble raised to the level of the pavement, two paces in 
width and projecting beyond the base of the Palace so as 
to form a kind of terrace-walk, by which people can pass 
round the building, and which is exposed to \'iew, whilst on 
the outer edge of the wall there is a very fine pillared 
balustrade; and up to this the people are allov^ed to come]. 
The roof is \ ery loft)', and the walls of the Palace arc all 
covered with gold and silver. They are also adorned with 
representations of dragons [sculptured and gilt], beasts and 
birds, knights and idols, and sundry other subjects. And 
on the ceiling too you sec nothing but gold and silver 
anti painting. [On each of the four sides there is a great 
marble staircase leatling t<» the top »)f the marble wall, and 
forming the approach to tlte Palace.] ’ 

The Hall of the Palace is so large that it could easily 
dine 6000 people ; and it is quite a marvel to ^ haw 
many rooms there are besides. The building is akoge&er 
so vast, So rich, and . ufiful, that no map on earth 


1^ it. Thse butsi^ af^'the 
roof ^ n att and yOUow: 

and blue tmd 
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round.* This roof is made too with such strength and 
solidity that it is fit to last for ever. 

[On the interior side of the Palace are large buildings 
with halls and chambers, where the Emperor’s priVate pro- 
perty is placed, such as his treasures of gold, silver, gems, 
pearls, and gold plate, and in which reside the ladies and 
concubines. There he occupies himself at his own convc-. 
nience, and no one else has access.] 

Between the two walls of the enclosure which I have 
described, there are fine Parks and beautiful trees bearing a 
variety of fruits. There are beasts also of sundry kinds, 
such as white stags and fallow deer, gazelles and roebucks, 
and fine squirrels of various sorts, with numbers also of the 
animal that gives the musk, and all manner of other beau- 
tiful creatures, insomuch that the whole place is flill of 
them and no spot remains void except where there is traffic 
of people going and coming. [The parks are covered with 
abundant grass; and the roads through them being all 
paved and raised two cubits above the surface, they never 
become muddy, nor does the rain lodge on them, but flows 
off into the meadows, quickening the soil and producing 
that abundance of herbage.] 

From that corner of the enclosure which is towards the 
north-west there extends a fine Lake, containing foison of 
fish of different kinds which the Emperor hath caused to be 
put in there, so that whenever he desires any he can have 
them at his pleasure. A River enters this Lake and issues 
from it, but there is a grating of iron or brass put up 
so that the fish cannot escape in that way."' 

Moreover on the north side of the Palace, about a bow- 
shot off, there is a hill whith has been made by’art [from 
the earth dug out of the Lake] ; it is a good hundred paces 
in height and a mile in compass. This hill is entirely 
covered with trees that never lose their leaves, but remain 
evergreen. And I assure you that Mii^ver a beauti&l 
tree may exist, and the Empewr gets news of it, he sends 
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for it and has it transported bodily with all its roots and 
the cMth attached to them, and planted on that hill of 
his. No matter how big the tree may be, he gets it carried 
by his efephants ; and in this way he has got together the 
most beautiful collection of trees in all the world. And he 
has also caused the whole hill to be covered with the ore of 
.azure,' which is very green. And thus not only are the 
trees all green, but the hill itself is all green likewise ; and 
there is nothing to be seen on it that is not green ; and 
hence it is called the Green Mount; and in good sooth 
'tis named well.’ 

On the top of the hill again there is a fine big palace 
which is all green inside and out; and thus the hill, 
and the trees, and the palace form together a charming 
spectacle ; and it is marvellous to see their uniformity of 
colour ! Everybody who sees them is delighted. And the 
(jreat Kaan has caused this l:»eautiful prospect to be formed 
for the comfort and solace and delectation of his heart. 

You must know that beside the Palace (That we have 
f>een describing), i\i'. the Great Palace, the Emperor has 
caused another to be built just like his t)W'n in every respect, 
and this he hath dune for his son wlicn he shall reign and 
be Emperor after him.*’ Ilencc it is made just in the same 
fashion and of the same size, ^o that ever} thing can be car- 
ried on in rhe same manner after his own death. [It stands 
on tile other side of the 1/akc from the Gre.at Kaan’s Palace, 
and there is a bridge crossing the water from one to the 
other,] Idle Prince in question holds now' a Seal of 
Empire, bur not with such complete authority as the Great 
Kaaii, who remains su|»reme as long as he lives. 

Now f aiu going to tell t ou* of tho Chief City of Cathay, 
in wlikh these Palaces stand; and, why it was Imilt, 
how. 

Notb J. - ranffffi (<t. f',), Thi* word is worthy of now as 
. ^ 

tfiA .larhtr axhiesirs to tw. 
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a comipticm of it, arising jperhaps clerically froite tliMsr comitant conAision 
of c and / in MSS, (see Dtfrimhy^ quoted by Paiit^ier, in tocQ^ * 

Note 2. — The corresponding stores are now outside the walls of the 
‘‘ Prohibited City,** corresponding to Pplo*s Palace-Wall, butiwkhih the 
walls of the Imperial City ** {Middle, ‘Kingdom^ I. 6i). See the cut at 
P- 335- 

Note 3.-^The two gates near the comers apparently do not exist 
in the Palace as it now stai\ds. “ On the south side there are three gates, 
to the Palace, both in the inner and the outer walls. The middle one 
is absolutely reserved for the entrance or exit of the Emperor ; all other 
people pass in and out by the gate to the right or left of it** (Trigautius, 
B. L ch. vii.). This custom is not in China peculiar to Royalty. In 
private houses it is usual to have three doors leading from the court to 
the guest-rooms, and there is a great exercise of politeness in reference 
to these ; the guest after much pressing is prevailed on to enter the 
middle door, whilst the host enters by the side (see Deguignes^ Voyages^ 
1. 262). 

Note 4 — ^Ramusio’s version, in the dimensions of the palace, 
diverges enormously from the old MSS. It makes the inner enclosure 
a mile square ; outside of this it puts another of six miles square, and at 
a mile interval, a third of eight miles square. It is extremely difficult to 
suggest how such statements should have got into the versiom But it 
is curious that* Pauthier’s text (which I have corrected by the C. T.), 
after describing the outer inclosure to be a mile every way, says that the 
inner inclosure lay at an interval of a mile within it! 

Note 5. — This description of palace (see opposite cut), an ele 
vated basement of masonry with a superstructure of timber (in general 
carved and gilded), is still found in Burma, Siam, and Java, as well as in 
China. If we had any trace of the palaces of the ancient Asokas and 
Vikramadilyas of India, we should probably find that they were of the 
same character. It seems to be one of those things that belonged to 
some ancient Panasiatic fashion, as the palaces of Nineveh were of a 
somewhat similar construction. In the Audience Halls of the Moguls 
at Delhi and Agra we can trace the ancient form, though the super- 
structure has there become an arcade of marble instead of a* pavilion 
•on timber columns. 

Note 6. — As all that one sees of these palaces is varnished in 
those colours, when you catch aMistant view of them at siinriser as I 
have done many a time, you would think them all made of, or at feast 
covered with, pure gold enamelled in* azure and greeii, so that the 
spectacle is at once majestic and charming'* {Md^illm^ p, 353)* \ 

7* — **On the west .side, where the spaoe i$ anqplest, there is a 
of ^sh. It is in the form of a fiddle; |nd is an ^ 
mA a ^i^er in lepgih. It is cros^ at the narrowest 
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conapond^ td gates id theitra}l8,by.a handsome bridge^ 
of whidi ate adorned by two ttiunqiAat tacha of 3 opening eatk . ^ » 
The lake is sntioinuled -by palaces and pleasure houses, biiilt parity m 
thp water asd partly on shore, and charming boats are provul^ <m it 
for the use*of the Emperor when he chooses to go a 4 shing or to take 
an airing” (Ih, 282-3}. marble bridge, as it now exists, consists of 
nine arches, and is 600 feet long, i^enni^s Peking, II. 57.} 

Ramusio specifies another lake in the city, fed by the same stream 
Jjefore it enters the palace, and used by the public for watering cattle, 

Note 8. — The expression here is in the Geog. Text, “Peae de 
Fafury and in Pauthier’s, “at rose et de Faster.” Rose^inerak, in the 
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Note 0. — Friar Odoric gives a description, short, but closely agree- 
ing in substance with that in the Text, of the Palace, the Park, the Lake, 
and the Green Mount 

A green mount, answering to the description, and about i6o feet in 
height, stands immediately in rear of the palace buildings, ^It is called 
by the Chinese Kuig-S/tafi^ “Court Mountain,** Wan-suShan^ “Ten 
Thousand Year Mount,’* and MetShan^ “ Coal Mount,** the last from 
the material of which it is traditionally said to be composed (as a pro- 
vision of fuel in case of siege).* Whether this is Kublai’s Green Mount 
does not seem to be quite certain. Dr. I.ockhart tells me that, accord- 
ing to the information he collected when living at Peking, it is not so, 



jOistant View of the Green Mount, 


but was formed by the Ming Emperors from the excavation of the 
odsfmg lake on the site which the Mongol Palace had occupied. There 
is another mount, he adds, adjoining the cast shore of the lake, which 
must be of older date even than Kublai, for a Dagoba standing on it is 
ascribed to the jSTwr. 

Ina plate attached to next chapter, I have dihwn, on a small the 

in Cdctttta, 1 learned diet a store of duueaa] existed 
Fort deposited lihert 1 believe in the 4eyt of ftet ' 


fMak-jmn 

■biUm: 
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existing cities of Peking, as compared with the Mongol and Chmese dties 
in the time of KublaL The plan of the latter has been construct)^ (i) 
from existing tracer as exhibited in die Russian Survey republished by our 
War OflSce ; {i} from information kindly afforded by Dr. Lockhart ; and 
(3) from Poio’s description and a few slight notices by Gaubil and others. 
It will be seen, even on the small scale of these»plans, that the general 
arrangement of the palace, the park, the lakes (including that in the 
city, which appears in Ramusio’s version), the bridge, the mount, &c., 
in the existing Peking, very closely correspond with Polo’s indications ; 
and I think the strong probability is that the Ming really built on 
the old traces, and that the lake, mount, &c., as they now stand, are 
substantially those of the Great Mongol, though Chinese policy or 
patriotism may have spread the belief tlut the foreigpi traces were 
obliterated. 

Note 10 .- For son, read grandson. But the G. T. actually names 
the Emperor's son Chingkim, whose death our traveller has himself 
already mentioned. 


CHAPTER XI. 

' CoNT hKNlNi; THE CTIV OF 

Now there was on rliar spot in old times a great and noble 
city called Camiovli^c, which is as much as to say in our 
rongiie “The (^ity of the Kmperor.”' But the Great 
Kaan was infortned h\ his Astrologers that this city would 
prove relx'lliou.^, and raise great disorders against his impe- 
rial authority. So ho c-aused the present city to be Iwilt 
dose beside the oUl one, with only a river lietwecn them. 
And he caused the people of the old city to be removed 
to the new tnwtt that he had hmnded ; and this is called 
Taiiu-. [Howe\cr, he allowed a portion of die people 
which he diti ntit su5}»ct to remain in die Old dty, because 
the new one could not ludd thejvhole of them, big as it is.] 
As regards the size «f this (new) city you must know 
that it has a of sb^ ptiks, for each side of it both 

a length of 6 miks, i^d. U is fbuff>s^^ And /it;, k 
aU wa!^ round wiiib 

of 'fell ^ '-of- 



so for 

finish in tfeici^ as they me, so th^ 

ffn only about- 34 i>ac!es thick. *^d 

throughout jwlth Joop-holecT'' battlements, whiOi hre all 

^tewashed. ' . “ ' '?* 

littre are la gate*, and over each^^tej meW is a 
gtcat and handsome palace, so that there are oro cafh side 
of the square three gates and five palaces! ^; (l oi^ht to 
mention) there, is at each angle also a g|i^ :^d has^^some 
pdace. ' In those {Maces arc vast halls in .>yhich are kept 

the arn^s of the dty garrison.* 

The streets, are so straight and wide that. ^ou dui see 
right along them from end to end and fidm one gate 
to the other. And up and down the city there are beauti- 
ful palaces, and many great and fine hostelries, and fine 
hou^s in' great numbers, f All the plots of ground on 
-which the houses of the city are built are fbur-scjuare, and 
laid out with straig^ lines ; all the plots bdiig dccUp&d 
by great anH spacious palaces, witji wafts wd gardens of 
ptoportionate^size. Alt there plots ^ dife 

ent -heads of'4^tlie*& . .Each s^uabe plot » a^tHpassed 
Jby'Mdspme streets fof^afficf Snd thus dxe •whole ‘dty is 
alleged in s^are^ jjust Yik^ a chess-board, apjd ^ 
m a manner io perfect and 
give a descnptiOk ti»tsh<^ujid do. it 
. . Ijijopeovcf, ig, the -,mi3ffle'of die 
clock— that is to a ^It^Mcb 
J^A %fteiCft hal struck thw 

otoiFl 





,^:;i(«liitiei^J.|k'%:'!'ii.$)S: -lit adopted' ;it as bk 

'("Gnat 'Cbntt”), cal^ 
'Ixb^^te % ata.-fittle 

dHtti9tce-Hl^^h»te nordMsut of the old Yen^ag. 

The^Sver that nd 1 >«nNtto 
the (dd ait 4 :>!unr mitt, th« litde liver Vu, which stSI tuibs 

diroo^j^ dw inodebirTdrtax city, and 

Old Yea^lg h^ when occupied by the Kioi. a circuit of tf ii 
(comcQtmly esiunatad at' 9 miia^ but in early works the li is not.nn^ 
than I of a mile), afterwards incFeased to 30 li. But there was some 
kind ^ outer wall about the city and its suburbs, tlie circuit of which is 
called 75 li. {Lockhart; and see Amyot^ II. 553.) 

Polo correctly ex^ihs dte name CamhabtCt i.e. fCcmn-iaB^ "?iwt 
Ifcity of the j^it"^ , , 

!?<»■£ JL-r-This h«£^ is fiom Pauthier's Text; the G. Text Imh, 
i, e. ibjS feet. A recent Hench paper ^^tes the dki^*' 
MfiAttcs (4s 4 feet) high, aa^ trsp { 4 ?i 
"the top forming a paved pronsmiade, Wi^-ttf.'j^'ldnd^ 
and iiiecaSh^ the legendSty waUs of Thebes wd jE^yh^" 

^eme JPUHifiK, *nda tom. xxxii. for 1869, p, 21.) . • ' - 

Kora S.-~Oar attewjrted plan of Cambalu^ as in 1290! 
cwMsdeiaMy. from thiti desot^ioB, but diere is no gietdag ovtv 
existiip* feci*.' 

Taktar of Peking. (tet h afca H y. ilS^nUfe^. 
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able. If the scale on the War Office edition of the Russian Survey be 
correct, the long sides measure close upon 5 mites and 500 yards ; the 
short sides, 3 miles and 1200 yards. Hence the v?hole perimeter was 
just about 18 English miles, or less than 16 Italian miles. If, however, 
a pair of compasses be run round Taidii and Yenking (as ifre have laid 
the latter down from such data as could be had) together^ the circuit 
will be something like 24 Italian miles, and this may have to do with 
Polo’s error. 

Polo, again, says that there were 12 gates— 3 to every side. Both 
Gaubil and Martini also say that there were 12 gates. But I believe 
that both are trusting to Marco. There are 9 gates in the present 
Tartar city — viz., 3 on the south side and 2 on each of the other 
sides. The old Chinese accounts say there were 1 1 gates in Taidu 
(see Amyot Afem. II. 553). I have in my plan, therefore, assumed 
that one gate on the east and one on the west were obliterated in the 
reduction of the enceinte by the Ming. But I must observe that Mr. 
Lockhart tells me he did not find the traces of gates in those jjositions, 
whilst the two gates on the north side of the old Mongol rampart are 
quite distinct, with the barbicans in front, and the old Mongol bridge 
over the ditch still serving for the public thoroughfare. 

When the Ming established themselves on the old Mongol site, 
population seems to have gathered close about the southern wall, 
probably using material from the remains of Yenking. This excrescence 
was enclosed by a new wall in 1554, and was called the “Outer Town." 
It is what is called by F.uropeans the Chinese City, Its western wall 
exhibits in the ba.se sculptured stones, which seem to have belonged to 
the old palace of Yenking. Some traces of Yenking still existed in 
GaubiFs time \ the only relic of it now pointed out is a ])agoda outside 
of the Kwang-An-M^n, or western gate of the Outer City, marked in the 
War Office edition of the Russian Map as “ Tower.'' (Information from 
Dr, Lockhart,) 

The “ Great Palaces” over the gates and at the corner bastions are 
no doubt well illustrated by the buildings which still occupy those 
positions. There are two such lofty buildings at each of the gates of the 
modem city, the outer one forming an elevated redoubt. (See cut on 
next page.) 


Note 4 . — ‘The French writer cited under Note 2 says of the city as 
it stands : “ La ville est de la sorte couple en dchiquier h peu prt‘s 
regulier dont les quadres circonscrits par des larges avenues? sont pereds 
eux-memes d'une multitude de rues et ruelles , . . qui toutes h peu prds 
sont orient^es N. et S., E. et (). Une seule volontd a evidemment 
pr^sidd k ce plan, et jamais edilit^ n'a eu k e'x^cuter d'un seul coup 
aussi vaste entreprise.” 

, 0 

Note 6.— Martini speaks of the public clock-fOwers in the Chinese 
cities, sriiich in his time were furnishetf with water-clocks. A watchman. 
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struck the hour on a great gong, at the same time exhibiting the hour in 
large characters. The same person watched for fires, and summoned 
the public with his gong to aid in extinguishing them. 

The tower indicated by Marco appears still to exist It occupies 
the place wWch I have marked as Alarm Tower in the plan of Taidu. 
It was erected in 1272, but probably rebuilt on the Ming occupation of 
the city. In the Court of the Old Observatory at Peking there is 
preserved, witli a few other ancient instruments, which I believe date 
from the Mongol era, a very elaborate water-clock, provided with 4 
copper basins embedded in brickwork, and rising in steps one above the 
other. A cut of this court-yard, with its instruments and aged trees, 
also ascribed to the Mongol time, will be inserted below, in Chapter 
xxxiii. The instruments on the terrace of the Observatory are those 
supplied in later years under the supervision of the Jesuits. {Atlas 
Sinensis, p. 10; Afagaillans, 149-151; Chine Moderne, p. 26 j Tour 
du Monde for 1864, vol. iL p. 34.) 

Note Nevertheless,” adds the RamusLan, “there does exist I 
know not what uneasiness about the people of Cathay.” 
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. MAINTAINS A GUARD OF TWELVE TROOSAND 
“ “ >E, WHICH ARE CALLED KESHICAN. * 

wow that the Great Kaan, to maintfia hU state, 
l£atll'& ^ard. of twelve thousand horsemen, who sft styled 
Kbshican, which is as much as to say “ Knights devoted 
to -their Lord.” Not that he keeps these for fear of any 
man whatever, but merely because of his own exalted, 
dignity. These ia,ooo men have four captains, each of 
whom is in command of 3000; and each body of 3000 
takes a turn of three days and nights to guard tho palace, 
where they also take their meals. After the expiration of 
three days and nights they are relieved by another 3000, 
who mount guard for the same space of time, and then 
another body takes its turn, so that there arc always 3000 
on guard. Thus it goes until the whole 12,000, who 
are styled ^as I said) Kcshican, have been on diity ; and ' 
then the tour begins again, and so runs ,on from year’s end 
to year’s end.‘ 

Note 1 . — 1 have deduced a reading for the word Quescican (Keshi- 
can), which is not found precisely in any text. Pauthier reads Questiau 
and Qmsitau; G. Text has Qimitaifi and Qnccitmn; the Crusca 
Qmti Tan^ Ranausio, Casitan^ lht Riccardiana, QuescUam. Recollect- 
ing the constant clerical coffMon between c and t, what follows will 
leave no doubt I think that the true reading to which all these variations 
pointis Quescican* 

In the Institutes of Ghaxan>Khan, we And established anumgother 
fonpalities for the authentication of the royal orddrs, that th^ shonkl be 
stamped on the back, in black ink, with the seals of the Fbur Cm- 
manders of the Four Kiziks, or Corps of the Life Guard. 

Wassif also, in detailing the different classes of the gre^t digi^ta^ 
of the Mongol monarchy, names (i) the Noyaus of the Ultti, or fuihais 
of the blood; (2) the great chiefs of the tribes; (3) the 
Four Keshik, or Corps of the Body Guard; (4) the oiheen of an&y, 
commanding ten thousand^ thou.sands, and so otL, 

. * One nearest readings is that of the Mrandenbtirg 

which has MMEMWoW. 






W V .i-f^ - -- , T?2-rr -'t . ■' .' ' V--’i * 

: 9 Ki#efd 4 Kiilin.-^>j^^^ city, 'wot ‘'*^«l^;|f^ 

^ .^ipop ^*%^!'H iwm, into fi^hdad, in ■ai^''r 

have die lfti)ldnig$ .i:<q)ap«4 ani'to pitf tWngs ^erally in oi^ 
Th^ Chi^ stetnts KtsHwAK (^^S^), ^ 

&wr own folldwmgs in die diiS^nt qnai^m of the town, had^die ca 
casM of beasts refmoved from the streets, ;and <a«sed' the bazaars^) I 
/ebuilt/^ T 

We find Kishik still used at the court of Hindustan)' under the gre 
kings of Tiniur* s House, for the corps on tour of duty at the palacf ai 
even for the sets of matchlocks and sabres, -t’irhich were changed week 
from Akbar’s armoury for fte royal use> The royal guards in Persi 
who watch the king’s person at night, are termed Ejshikchi^ and the 
captain Keshikchi Bashi, 

Friar 0 <loric speaks of the four barons who kept watch by the Qrm 
Kaan’s side as the which probably represents the Chinese fon 

AT/Vj'/c (as in Demailia), ox Kuaie (as in Gaubil). The latter applie 
the term to four devoted champions of Cliinghi?., and their descendant 
who were always attached to the Kaan’s Ixxly guard, and he identific 
them with the Qiteiitau of Polo, or rather 'with the captains of th 
latter; adding expressly that the w'ord is Mongol. 

I see ICishik is a proper luime among the Kalmiik chiefs, but I hav 
no.t succee<k‘d in ascertaining its interpretation. In Kovalevsky, how 
ever. I iind the foilowang : 

(No. 2459^ '* gra<'c\ favour, bounty, benefit, good fortunt 

(harity/* 

(No. 2461) Ke.yhiktai, fortunate, happy, blessed/’ 

(No. 2541) Kii'hyfkn. to !>e zealous, assiihtons, devoted." 

(No. KtfshikuK to hinder, to bar the w':iy to/’ &c. 

The third 4^f these corresponds tlosv^ly with J'olos etymology o 
* knigIrU devoted {»> their lord/’ hut ]pcfka()s cither tlite first or the las 
nay aUbrd the real derivation. 

In ifpite of the dill'erent initials (^S instead of jT ), it can scarcely. b« 
louli^d that the Aif/i^/n and of l‘imur\s institutes are*, 

nistranis4'-ri|.>tion.«i of dM**- 'nTv word. f\g. “ ? ordered that x 2^000 JSMeAt\ 
neft of the swwJ cornpictely armed, shoulti be cantoned in the 
0 the riight and to the left, to the froul. and in the rear of th«‘ 
iwto thus, ^that 1000 of tho«s 15^090 sihoMki he every 
ttjirji- ifc. The translators ujote says of Kal€hi^ A 

see !jjati.e%ca the traditfotiat 
into four are imtniaibed (see Ihiww^s 

■ ' 'V'V . ■/’ . 

tiot. assent t0 
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KechikltH, “ the night-watchers,” from Kiche or Kichek (Chag. and 
Uighur), = “night.” 

I believe, however, that Persi.m was the colloquial language of foreign- 
ers at the Kaan’s court, who would not scruple to make a Persian plural 
when wanted ; whilst Rashid has exemplified the actual use «f this one. 

(jyOAssm, IV. 410; Go/t/. Horde, 228, 238; d/e/i. II. 184; Q. H, 
p. 308-9 ; Ayeen Akb. I. 270, and B/oc/imann’s, p. 115 ; J. As. ser. 4, 
tom. xix. 276 ; Olearius, ed. 1659, I. 656; Cathay, 135; Demailla, 
ix. 106 ; Gaubil, p. 6 ; Pallas, Samtnl. I. 35?) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The Fashion of the Great Kaan’s Tabi.e at his High Ff.ast.s. 

And when the Great Kaan sits at table on any great court 
occasion, it is in this fashion. His table is elevated a good 
deal above the others, and he sits at the north end of the 
hall, looking towards the south, with his chief wife beside 
him on the left. On his right sit his sons and his nephews, 
and other kinsmen of the Blood Imperial, but lower, so 
that their heads arc on a level with the Emfieror’s feet, 
A.nd then the other Barons sit at other tables lower still. So 
also with the women ; for all the wives of the Lord’s sons, and 
of his nephews and other kinsmen, sit at the lower table to 
his right; and below them again the .ladies of the other 
Barons and Knights, each in the place assigned by the Lord’s 
orders. The tables are so disposed that the Emperor can 
see the whole of them from end to end, many as they are.' 
[Further, you are not to suppose tha*^ everybody sits at 
table ; on the contrary, the greater part of the soldiers and 
their officers sit at their meal in the hall on the carpets.] 
Outside the hall will be £:>und more than 40,000. people ; 
for there is a great concourse of folk hanging presents to 
the Lord, or come from foreign countr-ies with curiosities. 

In a certain part of the hall near where the Great K>aan 
holds his table, there [is set a large ancj bewtii^ apiece 

of workmanship in the form df a square^coflet, or Iroffet, 
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about three paces each, way, exquisitely wrought with 
figures of animals, finely carved and gilt. The middle is 
hollow, and in it] stands a great vessel of pure gold, holding 
as much’as an ordinary butt; and at each corner of the 
great vessel is one of smaller size [of the capacity of a fir- 
kin], and from the fornier the wine or beverage flavoured 
.with fine and costly spices is drawn off into the latter. 
[And on the buffet aforesaitl are set all the Lord’s drinking 
vessels, among which are certain pitchers of the finest gold,] 
which are called va'uiqties^ and are big enough to hold 
drink for eight or ten persons. And one of these is put 
between every two persons, besides a couple of golden cups 
with handles, so that every man helps himself from the 
pitcher that stands between him and his neighbour. And 
the ladies are supplied in the same way. The value of these 
pitchers and cup-, is sonu thing immense; in fact, the Great 
Kaan has such a quantity of this kind of plate, and of gold 
and silv‘er in dthcr <hape-., as no one over before saw or 
heard tell of. or louid 'heiiexe.* 

[Tlierc are certain barons specially deputed to see that 
ibreigncts. -.tho do not kiuea the custt'ms of the C’ourt, are 
pntvidcd with pin O' stiiits; to their rank: and these Barons 
are conrinuall\ Uiovuig to ,in<l lio in the hall, looking to 
the; wants ot th.' go. . at tains', .uui tausiug the servants 
to supply rlt- ni p!o!iiji<h uiili ;\inc, milk, meat, or vvhat- 
itcr the} lack. Nt e\t'r\ dot.r o!' the hall (or, indeed, 
wherever the Miiipei oi in..(y bej there .■.tand ;i couple of big 
men like gi.tnt ., orte oji t.ich side, armed w'ith staves. Their 
btisine.ss is to sec tltat no one, .steps upon the threshold in 
entering, tuti if this does happen, they .str'qv the offender of 
hi.s clothes, and he must jia}' at* forfeit to have tliem back 
again ; or in lieu <>f taking his clothes, they give Mm a 
certain number of Iflows. If they are foreigners ignorant 
(jif the order, then there are Baron.s appointed to introduce 
tliem, and explain it to them. They tMftk» in feet, thar ij: 
brings bad luck* if any one ttnidneis the threshold. Hvwr 
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beit, they are not expected to stick at this in going forth 
again, for at that time some are like to be the worse for 
liquor, and incapable of looking to their steps.^] 

And you must know that those who wait hpon the 
Great Kaan with his dishes and his drink are some of the 
great Barons. They have the mouth and nose muffled 
with fine napkins of iTilk and gold, so that no breath nor. 
odour from their persons should taint the dish or the goblet 
presented to the Lord. And when the Emperor is going 
to drink, all the musical instruments, of which he has vast 
store of every kind, begin to play. And when he takes the 
cup all the Barons and the rest of the compan)' drop on 
their knees and make the deepest obeisance before him, and 
then the Emperor doth drink. But each time that he does 
so the whole ceremony is repeated.’ 

I will say nought about the dishes, as you may easily 
conceive that there is a .great plenty of every possible kind. 
But you should know that in every case where a Baron or 
Knight dinds at those tables, their wives also dine there vvith 
the other ladies. And when all have dined and the tables 
have been removed, then come in a great number of j)laycrs 
and jugglers, adepts at all sorts of wonderful feats,* and 
perform before the Emperor and the rest of the company, 
creating great diversion and mirth, so that everybody is 
full. of laughter and enjoyment. And when the performance 
is over, the company breaks up and every one goes to his 
quarters. 


Note 1. — We are to conceive of rows of small tables, at each of 
whitih were set probably but two guests. This seems to be the modern 
Chinese practice, and to go ba'fck to some very old acebunts' of the 
Tartar nations. Such tables we find in use in^he loth century, at the 
court of the King of Bolghar (see Prolog, note 2 , chap, ii.), atri at the 
Chinese entertainments to Shah Kukh’s embass}r in the 15th century. 

Non 2. — This word (G. T. and Kam.) is in ttfe Cnt|K» Itslwn tnuts- 
«» adj^tive, “ vaselle vSVnicate d'oro," and both Maisden 
and Patitiuer faav€ substantially adopted the same (nterpietation, 
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seems to me in contradiction with the text In Pauthier's text the word 
is vernigal^ pi. vernigaux^ which he explains, I know not on what 
authority, as coupes sans anses vernies ou laquies iorT There is, 
indeed, a Venetian sea-term Vernegal^ applied to a 'wooden bowl in 
which the fcess of the ship’s company is put, and it seems possible that 
this word may have been substituted for the unknown Vernigue. I 
suspect the latter was some Oriental term, but I can find nothing nearer 
than the Persian Bdrni^ Ar. Aibdrniyay “ vas fictile in quo quid recon- 
. dunt,” whence the Spanish word Albornia^ “ a great glazed vessel in the 
shape of a bowl, with handles.” So far as regards the form, the change 
of Barniya into Verniqtie would be quite analogous to that change of 
JIundwdniy into Ondanique, which we have already met with. . (See 
Dozy et Engel mann^ Glos. dcs Mois Espagnols, &c., 2nd ed., 1867, p. 73 ; 
and Boerio^ Diz. del. Dial. Vefiez.) 

A few lines above we have of the capacity of a Jirkifi." The word 
is bigoncio., wliich is explained in the Vocab. Univ. Itai. as a kind of tub 
used in (he vinti^ge. nnd conUiining 3 mine each of half a stajo. This 
seems to point to the Tuscan nnna, or lialf stajo, which is = J- of a 
bushel. Hence the ~ a buslieh or, in old liquid measure, 

about a hrkin. 


1 ).- A bujfu, With dteoas of lujuor and goblets, was an 
iiiire m hie I'tohin’ {nli\ or tents of the Mongols and other 
n-lrr'-l manners. 'Fhc ambassadors pf the Emperor 
the inidtlle the pavilion of T^izabulus, the Khan 
\scre sri uni drinking-^ csseK. and flagons and great 
Din ,•>,«< Mwiiiu, iiie !*///(’>' {oY /tanas a /nances) ^ ih^ 
, ' "// / ''nvl ■'•(J.-'/'S 'Yi/eres of iV>lo’s account. 


.Asnti< rn < s 
luNlin relate ! 
of the '^nrk^ 
jars, all of 
Vif'/uq/te^. an. 
Kubrnqnis ,h‘M r,f- 
where Ku/tr v 
and the hkv al h,c 
of Cdjaftn, vov o.’ 
set <#ut u ilh lull h f 
Mongo k'5 u>ere 


li 


kJ 


:n s ten 
>iv.U . 
e..t Ka.in. 
)h*.- tin urn* 


/iifiei near the entrance, 
and silver, &c., 
Ala re>lival at tl c court 
tood g(dden buffets . , . 


Viul'vl.^ ol goK 




Kum/z^ whI} <>:hc:r 0: vomk 


fvi n ;n iho private huts of the 
nuntl-ler Fith] oxluhitiug a skin of 
ind (Up'' standing ready; and in a 
later age at tiu- V m*}nc;is of h Abbas uc find the great buffet in 
a slightly diffeicnt Jorm, aaul fiie ^ *idcu flagon set to every two persons* 
though it uo lougei t .nuabied the liquor, whit.h was handed round. 
{Ca//my, Tiaw, (<i ; 305 ; lich. U. 183; DcTa 1. 

654 and » 

<Monc describes great jar of liquor ia the middle of the palace 
h^U, but in his time it taade of a great mass of jade (p* 130)* 


NfHK 4. -This etiquette is ipecully noticed also by 
well as by Makrui, by Rubruniuji^ mA hy Pkno Cafpinx. 
to <tbc latter the breach of It ^ 
pfohibftioo to tread o». il)tc 
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Mahomedan account of an embassy to the court of Barka Khan, And 
in regard to the tents, Rubruquis says he was warned not to touch the 
ropes, for these were regarded as representing the threshold. A Russo- 
Mongol author of our day says that the memory of this etiquette or 
superstition is still preserved by a Mongol proverb : ** Step^not on the 
threshold ; it is a sin ! ” But among some of the Mongols more than 
this survives, as is evident from a passage in Mr. Michie's narrative : 

There is a right and a wrong way of approaching a yourt also. Out- 
side the door there are generally ropes lying on the ground, held down 
by stakes, for the purpose of tying up the animals when they want to 
keep them together. There is a way of getting over or round these 
ropes that I never learned, but on one occasion the ignorant breach of 
the rule on our part excluded us from the hospitality of the family.” 
The feeling or superstition was in full force in Persia some centuries ago, 
at least in regard to the tlireshohl of the king’s palace. It was held a sin 
to tread upon it in entering. {Cai/un\ 132; Ruhr. 255, 268, 3x9; I*lan, 
Carp, 625, 741 ; Makrizi^ I. 214; Mel, Asiat Ac, Si, Rctersb, II. 660 ; 
The Siberian Oi'erland Route,, P* 97 3 J^a/le, 11. 171.) 


Note 5 . — Some of these etiquettes were prol)ably rather C’hinese 
than Mongol, for the regulations of tlie court of Kublai apparently com- 
bined the two. In the visit of Shah Rukh’s ambassadors to the court of 
the Emperor Chingtsu of the 'Ming dynasty in 1421, we are told that by 
the side of the throne, at an imperial baiKjuct. “there stood two'euniu hs, 
each having a band of thick paper over his mouth, and extending to the 
tips of his ears . . . Every time that a dish, or a (up of darassun (rice 
wine) was brought to the emperor, all the nui^ic soii'ulcd.'’ {N, et Jtxl. 
XIV. 408, 409.) 


Note 6. — Jou^leours et entregetours de ?n<iuili\s plusieurs' manieres 
de granz experimenz'' (P.) ; Giuculer et de Trey^iteor'" ((i. 'I’.). Ital. 
Tragettatore, ]\xgg\QX ] Romance, Trasjitar, Tragitar, to juggle. Thus 
Chaucer : — 


And again : — 


sA 


“ There saw I playing Jogelours, 

Magiciens, and Vrage/ottrs, 

And Phetonisses, Ch.ariiicre.shfS, 

Old Witches, ^Jorcerevses,” &c. 

— Ifottse of FamCy III. 169. 

“For oft at fesles have 1 wid heard s.ay 
That Tregetours within an halle large 
Have made come in a water and a barge, 

And in the halle rowen up and .down ; 
Somtime hath semeil come a grim (.eoun. 

4i i|i * • 


.Somtime a Caste] ai of lime and sto^, 

And whan hem Hketh, voideth it 

— The JpraukM 1 L 454. 

Performances o 6 this kind at Chinese festivities® have already tieefi 
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spoken of in note 9 to ch. Ixi. of Book I. Shah Rukh's people, Odoric, 
and Ysbrandt Ides, &c., describe them also. The practice of introducing 
such artistes into the dining-liall after dinner seems in that age to have 
been usual also in Europe. See, for example, Wright 's Domestic Man- 
ners, p. t 6 f- 6 , and the Court of the Emperor Frederick II., in Kingtoris 
Life of that prince, I. 470. (See also N. et E. XIV. 410 ; Cathay, 
143 ; Ysb. Ides, p. qi;.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

IHK (iRKA l’ FEAST HEI,P BY THE Gr VNTI KAAN EVERY 
\EAI< ON HIS UlRTHDAV. 

You must know that the '^I'artars keep liigh festival yearly 
• on their hirtlulays. Ainl the (ireat Kaan was born on the 
aSth day of tlie September moon, so on that day is held the 
greatest least of the year at the Kaan’s Court, always except- 
ing that, whiel) he holsk on Xcw Year's Day, of which I 
shall tell you .vfter'A.iid-.’ • 

Xow, on his hinhda’t, the (ireat Kaan dresses in the 
l>esr of his robes, all 'Arought with beaten gold C and full 
t a,ooo Baron 1 aiv! knigiu- on that ilay come forth dressed 
in robe - ot iiii A>b|o;ir. and, preciselv like those of the 

(ireat kaan, e\. . j,; *b.>f tlup are not -o cosih' ; but still 
they .li't: .Ji I'l 'de i ouiur as lu-, . uni are also of silk 

and gold, i.’, v"v n:..!, >. lothi,.! ho ,dso a girdle of gold; 
and this a.- v»eil a- die dros.^ it given him by the Sovereign. 
And I, \siil ;uer dwt tiirre aie -otiie of these suits decked 
with so many pearls and piveions stones that a single suit 
.shall be wortlt hdl 1 0,000 golden bo/, ants. 

And of such raiment tltere^arc several sets. For'^^ou 
mu.st know that rlRj (ireat thirteen times in th« 

presents to his Barons and.lto^hts such suits of raiment as 
I am speak0^ pfd Aatd ha:; ikeh occaipa yttm the 
same txtioar that he does * different colonr being assigned 
to each iestival. * rjcrjce ypp, may see what . a huge businBS» : 
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it is, and that there is no prince in. the world but he alone 
who could keep up such customs as these. 

On his birthday also, all the Tartars in the world, and 
all the countries and governments that owe aJlfgisUlce to 
the Kaan, offer him great presents according to their several 
ability, and as prescription or ofders have fixed the amount. 
And many other persons also come with great presents to, 
the Kaan, in order to beg for some employment from him. 
And the Great Kaan has chosen twelve Barons on whom is 
laid the charge of assigning to each of these supplicants a 
suitable answer. 

On this day likewise all the Idolaters, all the Saracens, 
and all the Christians and other descriptions of people 
make gfe*at and solemn devotions, with much chaunting 
and lighting of lamps and burning of incense, each to the 
God whom He doth worship, praying that He would save 
the Emperor, and grant him long life and health and 
happiness. 

And thus, as I have related, is celebrated the joyous 
feast of the Kaan’s birthday. 

Now I will tell you of another festival which the Kaan 
holds at the New Year, and which is called the White 
Feast. 

^Note 1. — I’he Chine.se Year commences,* according to Duliakle, 
wim the New Moon nearest to the Sun’s Passage of the middle point 
of Aquarius ; according to Pauthier, with the new moon immediately 
preceding the Sun’s entry into Pisces. (These would almost always be 
identical, but not always.) Generally speaking, the first month will 
include part of February anti part of March. I'he eighth month will 
then he September- October, and we learn from Polo that the Kaan was 
bom on the 28th of that month {ante, ch. ii. note 2). 

Note 2.— The expression “ 8 or batuz ” as here applied to robes, is 
i:^mmon among the medieval poets and romancccwriters, e.^, (Chaucer : 

“ Full yong he was and merry of thought, 

And in samette with birdes wrought ' 

And with gold beaten full fetously, 

ills bodic was clad full richcly."— the km, 836-839. 
thinks that in a stufi' so termed tlie irolA’ wire was beatm out 
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after the executicm ,thc ei?ijir^(|srjc,' a process whidi widened the 
metallic sur&ce and gave great tichn’e^ of appearance. The &ct was' 
radier however, according to Dr. Ro<^, that the gold used in. weaving 
such tissues was not wire but beaten sheets of gold cut into narrow 
striper TBis would seem sufficient to explain the term “ beaten gold,” 
though Dr. Rock in another passage refers it to a custom which he 
alleges of sewing goldsmith’s w«idt4ipon robes. {Fr. Michel, Rtcherchts, 

II. 389, also I. 371 j RocUs Catalogue, pp. xxv, xxix, xxxviii, cvl) 

* 

Note 3.— The number of these festivals and distributions of dresses 
is thirteen in all the old texts, except the Latin of the Geog. Soc., which 
has twelve. Thirteen would seem therefore to have been in the original 
copy. And the Ramusian version expands this by saying, “ Thirteen 
great feasts that the Tartars keep with much solemnity to each of the 
thirteen moons of the year.”* It is possible, however, that this latter 
sentence is an interpolated gloss ; for, Asides the improbability of muni- 
ficence so frequent, Pauthier has shown some good reasons why thirteen 
should i)e regarded as an error for three. The official iRstory of the 
Mongol Dymisty, which he quotes, gives a detail of raiment distributed 
in presents on great state occasions three times a year. Such a mistake 
might easily have originated in the first dictation, treize substituted 
for trois, or rather for the old form fres; hut we must note that 
the number 13 is repeated and corroboAued in Chapter xvi. Odoric 
speaks of /wc great year))- festivals, i)ut there are obvious errors in what 
he says on this suljject. Hammer says the gre.at Mongol Feasts were 
three, viz. N'ew Ve.ti’.s D.U', the Kaans Hirthilay. and the Feast of the 
Herds. 

.Something like the ch.anges of costume here .spoken of is mentioned 
l)y Rubruquis at ,1 great fe.sliv.ri ol four days' duration at the court of 
Mangu Ka-m . " M.i' h day of the four they appeared in different 
Hiiment. suits of »hlcli were given them for c.ich d.ay of a different 
colour, but (;ver>'ht;ig -.ju the sime d.*y of one colour, from the b<»ts to 
the turban." .“^0 :\iso (,'.>.rpini says reg.irtiing the assemblies the 
.Mo«gf>l rrot'ics at tire iu.jugnratiott of Ivtiyuk Ka.in ; “ The first day 
they were ail cl.td m wlme j.H>urpre 1? xilhis furpuris, see Bk. I. ch. vl 
note 4 ), the wtond iit ntbv pourjirc, the third day in blucpotttpie, 
the fourth day in t'ne finest luitdekins." (Crtth,//, rqr ; Ruhr, 

PL Car. 755.)' 

* Thcf-i*aiv. m rjie in seven yean^ Ottl 

niaeteeu. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Great Festival which the Kaan holds on New Year’s Day. 

The beginning of their New Year is the month of 
February, and on that occasion the Great Kaan and all 
his subjects make such a Feast as I now shall describe. 

It is the custom that on this occasion the Kaan and all 
his subjects should be clothed entirely in white ; so, that 
day, everybody is in white, men and women, great and small. 
And this is done in order that they may thrive all through 
the year, for they deem that white clothing is lucky.' On 
that day also all the people of all the provinces and govern- 
ments aniPkingdoms and countries that own allegiance to 
the Kaan bring him great presents of gold and silver, and 
pearls and gems, and rich textures of divers kinds. And 
this they do that the Emperor throughout the year may 
have abundance of treasure and enjoyment without care. 
And the people also make presents to each other of white 
things, and embrace and kiss and make merry, and wish 
each other happiness and good luck for the coming year. 
On that day, I can assure you, ^mong the customary 
presents there shall be offered to the Kaan from various 
quarters more than 100,000 white horses, beautiful animals, 
and richly caparisoned. [And you must know ’tis their 
custom in offering presents to the Great Kaan (;it least 
when the province making the present is able to do so), to 
present nine times nine articles. For instance, if a jirovince 
sends horses, it sends nine times nine or 8 1 horses ; of gold, 
nine times nine pieces of gold, and so wifh stuffs or what- 
ever else the present may consist of.]* 

On that day also, the whole of the, Kaan’s elephants, 
amounting fully to 5000 in number,, are exhibited, all 
covered with rich and gay housings of inlaid cloth repre- 
senting beasts and birds, and each of tlietB carries on his 
back tvro splendid coffers ; all* of these being filled wifh 
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the Emperor’s plate and other costly furniture required 
for the Court on the occasion of the White Feast.* And 
these are followed by a vast number of camels which are 
likewise covered with rich housings and laden with things 
needful for the Feast. All these are paraded before the 
Emperor, and it makes the finest sight in the world. 

, Moreover, on the morning of the Feast, before the 
tables are set, all the Kings, and all the Dukes, Marquesses, 
Counts, Barons, Knights and Astrologers, and Philosophers, 
and Leeches, and Falconers, and other officials of sundry 
kinds from all the places roundabout, present themselves in 
the Great Hall before the Emperor; whilst those who can 
find no room to enter stand outside in such a position that 
the Emperor can see tliem all well. And the whole company 
is marshalled in this wise, f'irst are the Kaan’s sons, and 
his nephews, and the other Princes of the Blood Imperial ; 
next to them all Kings: then Dukes, and then all others 
in succession according to the degree of each. And when 
they are all seated, each in hi; proper place, then a great 
prelate rises and siys with a loud voice: “Bow and adore!” 
And a-, soon he has said this, the company bow down 
until their fii't. lu-tid-, tuttch the e.irili in adoration towards 
the i’hrip.-ror a-, it he were a god. And this adoration they 
repeat tour tiinc.-'. .:ad then go lo a highly decorated altar, 
on uhich i- a vi rnnhon raider with the name of the Grand 
Kaan inseriht'd tlwrcon. and. a beautiful ccn.ser of gold. 
So they incense the and the altar with great rever- 

eiue, and tiun return each man to his scat.'' 

When till have perfortned this, then the presents are 
offered, of witicli 1 luive spoken as being so rich and costly. 
.\nd after all have itecn ofieK'd and been seen by the 
Emperor, the tables are set, and all talke their places at 
them with perfect order I have stoady told you. And 
alkr dinner the juggkts in and amuse tW Court 
you have heard beifore ; aut’Wljeh that is over, every 
goes to his quartcfs. 
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Note 1. — ^The first month of the year is still called by the Mongols 
Chaghan or Chaghan Sara^ the White ** or “ the White Month ; ” and 
the white clothing worn on this festive occasion must have been purely 
a Mongol custom. For when Shah Rukh's ambassadors were present 
at the New Year’s Feast at the Court of the succeeding C/iihese Dynasty 
(2nd February, 1421) they were warned that no one must wear white, as 
that among the Chinese was the colour of mourning. (Koeppen^ 1 . 574, 
IL 309 ; Cathay, p. ccvii.) 

Note 2. — On the mystic importance attached to the number 9 on air 
such occasions among the Mongols, see Hammer's Golden Horde, p. 208, 
Hayton, ch. hi. in Ramusio II. and Sirahlenberg (II. 210 of Amsterd. 
ed. 1757). Vdmb^ry, speaking of the Kdlin or marriage price among 
the TJzbegs, says ; “ The question is always how many times nine sheep, 
cows, camels, or horses, or how' many times nine ducats (as is the 
custom in a town), the father is to receive for giving up his daughter.” 
{Sketches of Cent Asia, p. 103.) 

Note 3 . — The elephant stud of the Son of Heaven has dwindled till 
in 1862 T)r. Rennie found but one animal remaining. Tt is worth 
noticing that the housings of cut cloth ox appliqtte work draps en~ 
taillez") are still in fashion in India for the caparison of elephants. 


Note 4. — In 1263 Kublai adopted the Chinese fashion of worship- 
ping the tablets of his own ancestors, and probably at the samt time the 
adoration of his own tablet by his subjects was introduced. Van Rraarn 
ingenuously relates how he and the rest of the Dutch Legation of 1794 
performed the adoration of the Emperor’s 3 ablet on first entering China, 
much in the way described in the text. 

There is a remarkable amplification 4 fei the last paragraph of the 
chapter as given by Ramusio : ‘‘ When all are in their proper places, a 
certain great personage, or high prelate as it were, gets up and says with 
a loud voice: ‘Bow yourselves and adore!’ ()n this immediately all 
bend and bow the forehead to the ground, d'hen tlie prelate says 
again : ‘ God save and keep our f.ord the Emperor, with length of years 
and with mirth and happines.s.’ And all answer ; * So may it be ! ’ And 
then again the prelate says : ‘ May Ciod increase and augment bis 
Empire and its prosperity more and more, and Icfeep all his subjects in 
peace and goodwill, and may all things go well throughout his Do- 
minion ! ’ And all again respond : ‘ So may it be ! ’ And this adoration 
is repeated four times.” 

One of Pauthier’s most interesting notes is a long extract from the 
offich^Directory of Ceremonial under the Mongol Dynasty, which 
admiramy illustrates the chapters we have last road. I borrow a passage 
raiding this adomtion: “ITie Musician's Song, having cea ^4 the 
shall recite with a loud voice the fo!li|wing iPiayiWJ ^ 
extendest over all ! whiclf nxi under the 

of We myolft You and beseech You to heap blesstnge updo 
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THE KOW-TOW. 


the Emperor and the Empress ! Grant that they may Kve .t^' I|i»u8aa4 
a hundred thousand years I ’ 

“ Then the First Chamberlain shall respond : ‘ May it be as the 
Prayer hath said ! ’ The Ministers shall then prostrate themselves, and 
when they lise return to their places, and take a cup or-two of wine." 

The Kowtow {Khht-tMu) which appears repeatedly in this cere- 
monial, and which in our text is indicated by the four prostrations, was, 
Pauthier alleges, not properly a Chinese form, but only introdu*d by 
,the Mongols. Baber indeed speaks of it as the Kornish, a Moghul 
ceremony, in which originally “the person who performed it kneeled 
nine times and touched the earth with his brow each time." He de- 
scribes it as performed very elaborately (nine times twice) by his younger 
uncle in visiting the elder. But in its essentials the ceremony must ^ve 
been of old date at the Chinese Court. For the Annals of the Tbang 
Dynasty, in a passage cited by M. Pauthier himself,* mention that 
ambassadors from the famous Hdrrin al Rashfd in 79® perform 

“ the ceremony of kneeling and striking the forehead against the ground. 
And M. Pauthier can scarcely be right in saying that the practice was 
disu.sed by the Ming Dynasty and only reintroduced by the Manchus, 
For in the story of Shah Rukh's embassy tire performance of the Kowtow - 
occurs repcatedi}'. 

(Gaubil. 142 ; l'<tn Jiraam, 1 . 20-21 ; JSabcr, 106 ; N, et E. XIV, 
Pt. f. 405, 407 ) 4 i®d 

rhe enuiner.ition of Jmii" prostrations in the text is, 1 fancy, quite 
correct. 'Phere are scrcral indications that this number rims used instead 
of the three times three of later (lays. Thus Carpini, when introduced 
to the C>re,it Kaan, ’• bent the left knee tour times.” And in the Chinese 
bridal ceremony of '• W orshmping the T.iblcts,’' the genuflexion is made 
four times. At ti’c ot Slrah .Abbas .rn obcissance evidently iden- 
tical rva.s re[-<’,«e.i times. ]$<), JholUfk, p. 60; P. delh 

I'td/r. I, 


, < !i Ai’TKK XVL 

CoXCEKN'l'i''- Tilt, fwt ivr fHorSANtr H.ritONS WHO RECEIVE ROBIFieOf' 
CTvOra UP Gut-U t'EOM tKE EMfKUOR ON THK GrBAT 
thirteen CHANGES .\.1M-|?VK) ^ /''a.'.';,'. 

Now you nuisi. k«.ovv that tlie (jrcar Kaan hath 
ti,q0O his men who are by aife jaf 

kes^can, as I haA-e you x afi4. 
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12,000 Barons he bestows thirteen changes of raiment, 
which are all different from one another ; I mean that in one 
set the 12,000 are all of one colour; the next 12,000 of 
another colour, and so on; so that they are of thirteen 
different colours. Tiiese robes are garnished with gems 
and pearls and other precious things in a very rich and 
costly manner.' And along with each of these changes of 
raiment, i.e. 13 times in the year, he bestows on each of 
those 12,000 Barons a fine golden girdle of great richness 
and value, and likewise a pair of boots of Gamut, that is to 
say of Borgal, curiously wrought with silver thread ; inso- 
much that when they are clothed in these dresses every man 
of them looks like a king ! ' And there is an established 
order as to which dress is to be worn at each of those 
thirteen feasts. The Emperor himself also has his thirteen 
suits corresponding to those of his Barons ; in colour, I 
mean (though his are grander, richer, and costlier), so that 
he is always arrayed in the same colour as his Barons, who 
are, as it wei;e, his comrades. And you may see that all this 
costs an amount which it is scarcely possible to calculate. 

Now I have told you of the thirteen changes of raiment 
received from the Prince by those 12,000 Barons, amount- 
ing in all to 156,000 suits of so great cost and value, to 
say nothing of the girdles and the boots which arc also 
worth a great sum of money. All this the (-rreat Lord 
hath ordered, that he may attach the more of grandeur and 
dignity to his festivals. 

And now I must mention another thing that I had 
. forgotten, but which you will be astonished to learn from 
this Book. You must know that on the Feast Day a great 
Lion is led to the Emperor’s presence, and as soon as it 
sees him it lies down before him with every sign of the 
greatest veneration, as if it acknowledged him for its lord ; 
and it remains there lying before him^ and .entirely up* 
efaatp^ Truly this must seem a stran^. story to those 
who fee not 8(^n the thing ! » '' 
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Note 1. — On the Keshkan^ see note 1 to chap, xii;, and on the 
changes of raiment note 3 to chap, xiv., and the remarks there as to the 
number of distributions. I confess that the stress laid upon the number 
13 in this chapter makes the supposition of error more difficult. But 
there is something odd and unintelligible about the whole of the chapter 
except the last paragraph. For the 12,000 Keshican are here all ele- 
vated to Barom ; and at the same time the statement about their 
changes of raiment seems to be merely that already made in chapter 
xiv. This repetition occurs only in the French MSS., but as it is in all 
these we cannot reject it. 


Note 2 . —I'he words C^imut and Borgai appear both to be used here 
for what we call Russia-Leathen The latter word in one form or 
another, Boig/tdr, Bor^dli^ or Btukdl, is the term applied to that ma- 
terial to this day nearly all over Asia. Ibn Ratuta says that in travelling 
during winter from Constantinople to the Wolga he had to put on three 
pairs of hoots, one of wool (whic h we should call stockings), a second of 
wadded linen, and a third Bor ^hdli, /. of horse-leather lined with 
wolf-skin.'’ Horncdcather .seems to l)e still the favourite material for 
1 oots amnag ail the Tartar nations. 'The name was undoubtedly taken 
rorn Bol^har on the olga, the people of which are traditionally said 
to have invented the art of preparing skins in that manner. This 
manufcK'ture ''till one of the staple trades of Kazan, the city which in 
position «nd impurtain e is the nearest representative of Bolghar now. 

Camut is ('Xj)Iiln<'d hy Klaproth to be ‘‘leather made from the 
hack skin of a raincl/’ it ap[)ears in Johnson’s Persian Dictionary as 
Kdmf'r hut I ilo not know from wliat Unguage it originally comes. The 
word i> in ihe Latin oolumn of the Pctnirehian Vocabulary with the 
Persian remlering SooL 1 his diows us what is meant, for is 

jus'i oui wt>nt ami is a]>piiisl to a fine Uather granulated in 

tlntw jy wim ii 1, mu*' h hoots md the like by the people of 

( cntral In ihe ‘' .unmererJ lists ^>f our Indian N.W. frontier we 

find as synonymous 01 Kloiuk/if, '*iIorse or Ass-hklc.” No 

tionht tin’s littii won] is u fonn v( or i\vfnd. It appears (as 

Kdmfikht '‘a son of le.u’m r A 01 a Os'tail of imporis to Aden given by 
ftn cii Wtmfi. a geogn^pher ot’ the 13th lontury'. 

Instead rTCamutfRamuno i.c. Chamois, and tb« $am^ 


to be in all the editions Imsed on Fra Pepimfs version. It i^ay 
be X misirendering or or is there any obhr* 

nexion between the Oriental the Italian cw 9 mM i 

(/. fl. If- 445 ; AVfff/^n vol itl; D^tks's Tr{$dg App. 

p. ccxx ; hdmhhys Jlnoff/jr* 4^3 ; iV^. ri II. 45.) 

Fmdm (wniing >n that no use rf the iward. 


to the stm than the: 

Dot ¥i^ 9&e ihat lK>th 

PajHtthler m a* note (p. a :fiet ; <)f tkt 



^cigib 0» <Kics®ipns u94«t the 

ei|te. thl&r^ m(;h>des pairs of IxJiots in red leather.” Odoi:^ 

jparticoilpl^ mehticnr the hroad^^ld*^ girdles Worn at. the Kaa&’s 

'KoTE S.^t'ThKen leading lions, which <they cense 

to sa](^ the "Lord wHh a reverence” (Odorie^ p. 143)- A hon sent 
by ’Mirr^^ lihisangar, one of the Trinces of Timur’s House, accom- 
panied Siftih llukh's embassy as a present to the Emperor; and like 
-presents were frequently repeatetl (see ..^wv^XIV. 37, 38). 


CHAPTER XVIL 

How THE Great Kaan enjoineth his I’kopi.e to suppi.v him with 

Game. 

The three months of December, January, and February, 
during which the Emperor resides at his Capital City, are 
assigned for hunting and fowling, to the extent of some 
40 days’ journey round .the city; and it is ordained that 
tlpie larger game taken be sent to the Court. To Be more 
particular : of all the larger beasts of the chase, such as 
boars, roebucks, bucks, stags, lions, bears, &c., the greater 
part of what is taken has to be sent, and feathered game 
likewise. The, animals are gutted and despatched to the 
Court on carts. This is done by all the jieople within 20 
or 30 days’ journey, and the quantity so. desj)atched is im- 
mense. Those at a greater distance cannot send the game, 
but they have to send the skins after tanning them, and 
these are employed in the making of equipments for the 
Emperof’s army.* 

Nqte 1. — So Magaillans : “ Game is so abundant, especially at the 
Capital, that every year during the three winter mdnths ^ou see at 
different ' places, intended for despatch thither, besides great 'plies of 
every sort of wildfowl, lines of four-footed game of a gunshot or two 
in length ; the animals being all frozen and sliding on thehr feet. 
Among other species you see three sundry kinds qf beam . . . aiSd 
great abundance of other animals, as stsags anj}.dMy 
boare, ell^ bar«, rabbits, squirrels, wild-cats, »t^ 


AKft LEOPAKDa : \' 3S1 

tfowl, &c« Asb, M".w«>ap jHiat I'neveif coiJd luivi 

b«B«^d ■#*(?• 1 77 -^)‘ As th^, mJwrKafeBdoiis -i/gifd-lats, we may pwi 
si»me ^at ^ “l 4 <His” ofl?bia-all6 wrere'ilestfped to be^pten. ^ 


chapter XVIII. 

* f 

Of the Lions and Leopards and Wolvis that the Kaan keep; 

FOR the Chase. 

The Emperor hath numbers of leopards trained to th« 
chase,' and hath also a great many lynxes taught in likt 
manner to catch game, and which alFord excellent sport.' 
He hath also several great Lions, bigger than those ol 
Bab} Ionia, beasts whose skins are coloured in the most 
beautiful way, being striped all along the sides with black, 
red, and w'hite. These are trained to catch boars and wild 
cattle, bears, wild asses, stags, and other great or fierce 
beasts. * Anil ’tis a rare sight, I can tell you, to see thpse 
lions giving chase to ^uth beasts as 1 have mentioned! 
When the) are to he so em[)loycd the Lions are taken out 
in a cos c red cart, and ever} Lion has a little doggie with 
him. ri'hcy are obliged to approach the game against the 
wind, otiicrvs'ise the animals would scent the approach of 
the Lion and Iv off.]' 

There ate ilso a gteat number of eagles, all broken to 
catcli wolves. toMa, deer, .and wdd-goats, and they do 
catch them ui great nvmibcrs. Bur those especially that 
are trained to wolf-catching are very large and powerful 
birds, and no wolf js able to get aw.^)' from them.'* 

• * 

NoTX 1. -The Ch^eU ot Hia^tuig X^eotMa*!, stiBl kept fiir ^ chose 
by native ndhthanen ia in M vtary ^sthtet from &e tnie 

Uepurd. If i« liace thisM Die pwe 

iMgiyfft : and 

1f«BU ». 
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one, called Semend-Manik, was carried to the field in a palankin with a 
kettle-drum beaCtfen before him. Boldensel in the first half of the 14th 
century speaks of the Cheeta as habitually used in Cyprus ; but, indeed, 
a hundred years before, these animals had been constantly employed by 
the Emperor Frederic 1 1 . in Italy, . and accompanied hinf' on all his 
marches. They were carried on the horse's crupper like Kublai's {supra 
Book I. ch. Ixi.) \ “ they knew how to ride," Frederic used to say. This 
way of taking the cheeta to the field had been first employed by the 
Khalif Yazid, son of Modwiyah. The C'heeta often appears in the ^ 
pattern of silk damasks of the 13th and r4th centuries, both Asiatic and 
Italian. {Ayeen Akbery, I. 304, &:c.; Boldensel, in Cariisii Thesaurus^ by 
Basna^e,\e\. IV. p. 330; Kini^ofls Fred. II. I. 472, II. 156; Bock art, 
Hierozoica., \ Rock's Catalogue passim.) 

Note 2 . — The word rendered Lynxes is Leu cervers (G. dext), f.ouz 
serviers of Pauthieris MS. C, though lie h:is adopted from another I.oups 
simply, which is certainly wrong, 'fhe Gi\% Latin his Limeos, i.e. 
lupos ceroeriosl' There is no doubt that tlie Loup-ccn^ier is the f.ynx. 
Thus Brunetto Latini, describing the J.oup rervier, speaks of its remark- 
able powers of vision, and refers to its agency in the farxludion of thi* 
precious stone called (i.e. Liji^urium, whic h the ancients faiK'ied 

to come from Lync-urium ; the tale is in Theophrastus^. Yet the ([iiuint 
Bestiary of Philip de Thaun, j)ublishcd by Mr. W'right, identities it with 
the Greek Hyena : — 

“ Ifyctta c drill iiunj, 4110 iius beste apcllum, 

Ceo Cbt Ijicerrerc, olcr fait et mult cst fco . * 

I.ynxes were used at the C^oiirt of Akbar in hunting hares, fV)xe‘<, snd 
antelopes. They are also mentioned by A. Ilamilttm, as so used in 
Sind in* the beginning of last century, d'his author calls the annual 
Shoe-goose! i.e. Siyagosli (Black-ear), the J’ershin namtMif the 
It is still occasionally used in the chase by tiativcs of rank in India. 
{Brunetto Lat. Tresor, p. 248 ; Popular Treatises on Science ion t ten 
during Mid. Ages, 94; Ayeen Akbery, u. .s. ; Ham i If. li. /ndicf, 1. 125 ; 
Vigrte, 1 . 42.) 

Note 8. — The conception of a d'igcr seems almost to have drojit 
out of the European mind during the middle ages, d’hus in a medieval 
Bestiary, a chapter on the Tiger begins ; l/ne Beste est f/ui est apelcc 
Tigre, Pest une mani^re de Sequent,” Hence -Polo can only call the 
Tigers, whose portrait he draws "here not incorrectly, IJoris. So also 
nearly 200 years later Barbaro gives a like portrait, and Cvrils the animal 
Leonza. Marsden supposes judiciously that the confusion may have 
been promoted by the ambiguity of the Persian Slier. 

The Chinese pilgrim, Sing-Yun (a.0. 318), saw two younglionsat 
the Court of Gandhdra. He remarks that the pictures* of these animals 

cornmm China, were not at all good likenouseTs. ^eal, p; 200.) 

' % 
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We do not hear in modern times of Tigers trained to the chase, but 
Chardin says of Persia : “ In hunting the larger animals they make use 
of beasts of prey trained for the purpose, Uons^ leopards, tigers^ panthers, 
ounces.” ^ 

Note 4 .— This is perfectly correct. In Eastern Turkestan, and 
among the Kirghiz to this day, eagles termed Barkut are tamed and 
trained to fly at wolves, foxes, deer, wild goats, &c. A Kirghiz will 
•give a good horse for an eagle in which he recognises capacity for 
training. Pallas says the bird is the Golden Eagle, and Mr. Gould 
informs me that he has no doubt it is so. Mr. Atkinson gives vivid de- 
scriptions and illustrations of this eagle (which he calls “ Bear coote ”), 
attacking both deer and w^olves. In both cases he represents the bird 
as striking one claw into the neck, and the other into the back of its 
large prey, and then tearing out the liver with its beak. Some things 
in these passages seem open to criticism, but Mr. Atkinson is no more. 
{TimkoKfski. I. 414 ; Levchine. p. 77: Pallas, Voyages, I. 421 ; IzzeUUllah 
in J, R. A, S, Vll, 305 : Atkinsotfs On ami //' Siberia, 403 ; and Tra- 
7 'els iff Reqio/fs of iff e A moor, ]4t)-7.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Concerning the Two Brothers who have charge of the Kaan’s 
Hound-s. 

Thb Emperor hath two Barons who are own brothers, one 
called Baian and the other Mingan; and these two are. 
styled Chinucht (or Oinichi) which is as much as to say, 
‘‘The Keepers of the Mastiff Dogs/’* Each of these 
brothers hath 10,000 men under his orders; each body of 
10,000 being dressed alike, the one in red and the other in 
blue, and whenever they accompany the Lord to the chase, 
they wear this livery, in order to be recognized. Out of 
each body of 10,000 there are 2000 men who are each in 
charge of one or more great mastiffs, so that the whole 
number of these is very large. And when the Prince goes 
a-hunting, one of those Barons, with his 10,000 men and 
something like 5000 dogs, goes towards the right, whilst 
the other gdes towards the left with liis party in like manner. 
They move along, all abreast of one another, so that the 
whole line extends over a full day’s journey, and no animal 
‘ can escape them. Truly it is a glorious sight to sec the 
working of the dogs and the huntsmen on such an occa- 
sion ! And as the Lord rides a-fowling across the plain.s, 
you will see these big hounds coming tearing uj), one pack 
after a bear, another pack after a stag, or some other beast, 
as it may hap, and running thfe game down now on this side 
and now on that, so that it is really a most delightful sport 
and spectacle. 

[Tlie Two Brothers I have mentioned are bound by. 
the tenure of their office t® supply the Kaan’s Court from 
October to the end of March with 1000 head, of game 
daily, whether of beasts or birds, and not counting guails ; 
and also with fish to the best of their ability, allowing fish 
enough for three persons to reckon ns equal to one hi^ad of 
g«nc.T''- ' ■ 
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Now I have told you of the Masters of the Houncfe 
and all about them, and next will I tell you’ how. the Lord 
goes off on an expedition for the space of three months. 


Nm-E 1.— Though this particular Bayan and Mingan are notlikdy 
to l)e mentioned in history, the names are both good Mongol. names; 

, Bayan that of a great soldier under Kublai, of whom we shall hear after- 
wards j and Mingan that of one of Chinghiz’s generals. 

The title of “Master of the l^astiffs" belonged to a high Court 
official at Constantinople in former days, Sdmsinji Bdshi, and I have 
no doubt Marco has given the exact interpretation of the title of the 
two Barons; though it is difficult to trace its elements. It is reac 
variously (%mci (i. e. Kunicht) and Cinud (i.e. Chinuchi). It is evi 
(lently a word of analogous structure to Kushchi, the Master of the 
Falcons; Barsdii, the Master of the Leopards, professor Schiefiiei 
thinks it is probably corrupted from Noghakhi, which appears in Kova 
levski's Mongol Diet, as “ chassatr qui a soins des chkns courants” The 
word occurs, he points out, in Sauang Setzen, where Schmidt translates 
it Aufsdier uber Hunde. (See S. S. p. 39.) 

The metathesis of .^^b,l,'■/^<7/-('hi into Aw/Achi is the only drawback tc 
this otherwise apt solution. AVe generally shall find Polo’s Orienta 
words inucli more aM ur.iiely e.\i)rcsscil than this woukHmply. I have 
i).!zankd a suggestion of {< >r. Turkish) Chong-It-chi, “ Keeper of the Bif 
J>ogs.'’ which Professor Vambery tliiuks possible (see ^Uhong^ big 
stiong,” in his TsJiagaii.ikdu- Spnuhstudicn, ji. 282, an<l note, in Lm 
Slnirixfinf^ Sdfd(\i 11 . 160). This would exactly corre 

sjiond to the rendi ring 0( Pii>in-.>V 1 rtiin translation, “/w est emum mag 
ni-niin .'gain wotiki be (in Mongol! ‘'Wolf-keepers.' 

It is ,!t k'.tst pe 'li ie lb o, the guv' liogs which ik'lo terms mastiffs m.a) 
h.o'e been i.i 'W b .! name. \'.e apply ilie term Wolf-dog tc 

■.eNci.-.i ..iite ics. .cb .(1 M.ubctii's cmimer.ilion wc have • 

'• i I'f’. u-' I. cl ;;•* sl.t'vui 5-, rt't'rt;rtls bpanicK, curs, 

J, t ) ,,')•! • ' r 1, ' 

JK ' V ' ' 


(,.H.'\1’TKU XX. 

« 

iHk ON A llraTIfNO ExrEDt'JTON. , 

' ' ' ' T ' ' ' ' . 

After be has .at his capM city tho^ 

mofiths that j mcotwatsd, to wit, l>«icember, 
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February, he starts olF on the ist day of March, and travels 
southward towards the Ocean Sea, a journey of two days.' 
He takes with him full 10,000 falconers, and some 500 
gerfalcons besides peregrines, sakers, and other hawks in 
great numbers ; and goshawks also to fly at the water-fowl.* 
But do not suppose that he keeps all these together by him ; 
they are distributed about, hither and thither, one hundred 
together, or two hundred at the utmost, as he thinks 
proper. But they are always "fowling as they advance, and 
the most part of the quarry taken is carried to the Em- 
peror. And let me tell you when he goes thus a-fowling 
with his gerfalcons and other hawks, he is attended by full 
10,000 men who are disposed in couples ; and these are 
called Toscaol, which is as much as to say, “ Watchers.” 
And the name describes their business.’ They arc posted 
from spot to s[)ot, always in cou|)les, and thus they cover 
a great deal of ground! Every man of them is provided 
with a whistle and hood,' so as to be able to call in a hawk 
and hold it^in hand. Anti when the Emperor makes a 
cast, there is no need that he follow it up, for those men 
1 speak of keep so good a look out that they never bjsc 
sight of the birds, and if these hawks have need of help they 
are ready to render it. 

All the Emperor’s hawks, and those of tlie Barons as 
well, have a little label attached to tlic jeg to mark them, 
on which is written the names of the owner and the keeper 
of the bird. And in this way the hawk, when caught, is at 
once identified and handed over to its owner. But if not, 
the bird it carried. to a certain Baron who is styled the 
Bnlargtichi,'N\\\c\\ is as much as to say “'^I'he Keeper f)f 
Lost Property.” And I tejl you that whatever, may be 
found without a known owner, whether it be a horse, or a 
sword, or a hawk, or what not, it is carried to that Baron 
straightway, and he takes charge of it. And if the finder 
neglects to carry his trover to the Baron, the latter punishes 
him. Likewise ^he loser of any article go^s to the Baron, 
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and if the thing be in his harids it is immediately given uf 
to the owner. Moreover, the said Baron always pitches 
on the highest spot of the camp, with his banner displayed, 
in ordei* that those who have lost or found anything may 
have no difficulty in finding their way to him. Thus 
nothing can be lost but it shall be straightway found and 
restored.^ 

And so the Emperor follows this road that I have men- 
tioned, leading along in the vicinity of the Ocean Sea (which 
is within two days’ journey of his capital city Cambaluc) 
and as he goes there is many a fine sight to be seen, anc 
j)lenty of the very best entertainment in hawking; in fact, 
there is no sport in the world to equal it I 

I'he Emperor himself is carried upon four elephants in 
a fine chamlier made of timber, lined inside with plates of 
beaten gold, and outside with lion's skins [for he always 
fra\el,s in this way <in liis fowling e\])editions, because he is 
troubled wilh goui ]. lie always keeps beside him a dozen 
of his choiiest gei falcons, and is attended by several of 
his llaroiis who rtdo on hor.<eback alongside. And some- 
tunes, a- they may be going along, am! the Emperor from 
his chamla-r i- luiiding fi’ocour.-e with the Barons, one 
oj the l.itte! 'I'll! es'lum; ".Sire! l.ook out forCiranes!” 
d hen rh. l ano.-ro: m'f.tnu) h-i' ihi- top of his chamber 
throAii iqun, .(.t.l ii.oing mtikial the cranes he casts one of 
!h,s gerlaii oii v.h.^ it; \ i r l-e plta i -; .uul ol'fen the quarry 
I. .'tnuk in k T".. 'o*thai he lia^ the most exquisite 

sport ;uui lii'.c! ifiu. ‘ii, r-- o; ht drs in his chamber or lies on 
his bed; .uu! .Ji the Bartui-; w.th him get the enjoyment of 
it likeuise! So it i, not ivlihoiit reason 1 tell you that I do 
not beltewe rheri- cun existed i<n the world or ever will exist, 
a man witit sucli ^p<»tt and enjoyment a.s he%as, or with 
such rare opportunities.* 

Anti when he has travelled till he reaches a place called 
(h\».’H.A« MoniJN,'’ there te, finds lus tents pitched, with ^ 
tents of his Strsis, and hisl^irtiris, ami those of his Ladies trad 



£lt» and rich ofies. And I will tell you how his oWa 
- quiuters are disposed. The tent in which he holds Ws 
courts is large enough to give cover easily to a. thousand 
souls. It is pitched with its door to the south, and the 
Barons and Knights remain in waiting in it, whilst the Lord 
abides in another close to it on the west side. When he 
wishes to speak with any one he causes the person to be 
summoned to that other tent. Immediately behind the 
great tent there is a fine large chamber where the Lord 
sleeps ; and there are also many other tents and chambers, 
but they are not in contact with the Great Tent as tliese 
are. The two audience-tents and the sleeping-chamber are 
constructed in this way. Each of the audiencte-tents has 
three poles, which are of spice-wood, and are most artfully 
covered with lion’s skins, striped with black and white and 
red, so that they do not suffer from any weather. All 
three apartments are al'so covered outside with .similar 
skins of striped lions, a substance that lasts for ever.'' And 
inside they are all lined with ermine and sable, these two 
being the finest and most costly furs in existence. For a 
robe of sable, large enough to line a mantle, is worth 2000 
bezants of gold, or 1000 at least, and this kind of skin is 
called by the Tartars “The King of Furs.” I’he beast 
itself is about the size of a marten.” •riiese two furs of 
which I speak are applied and inlaid so exquisitely, that it 
is really something worth seeing. All the tent-ropes are of 
silk. And in short I may say that those .tents, to wit the 
two audience-halls and the sleeping-chamber, are so costly 
that it is not eKery king could pay for them. 

Round about these tents are others, also fine ones and 
beautifully pitched, in which are the Emperor’s ladies, and 
the ladies of the other princes and officers. And then there 
are the tents for the hawks and their keepers, so that alto- 
gether the num’oer of tents there on the.plidn is sometiung 
wonderfuL To see the many people that^ are thronging to 



fix* OB every side , and every day there, you wou 
the camp for a good big city. For you must reckon tn 
Leech^atid the Astrologers, and the Falconers, 'and all tb 
Other atfendiits on so great a company; and add tha 
evcrybody'there has his whole family with him,' for sue! 
is their custom. 

The Lord remains encamped there until the spring, an 
all that time he does nothing but go hawking round aboi 
among the canebrakes along the lakes and rivers th. 
abound in that region, and across fine plains on which ai 
plenty of cranes and swans, and all sorts of other fo« 
The other gentry of the camp also are never done with hun 
ing anti hawking, and every day they bring home great stoi 
of venison and leathered game of all sorts. Indeed, withoi 
having witnessed it, you would never believe what quantitif 
of game are taken, and what marvellous sport and diversio 
they all have wliilsr they are in camp there. 

There is another thing 1 should mention ; to wit, ths 
tiir 20 days' journey round the spot nobody is t^lowed, be h 
who he may, to keej) hawks or hounds, though anywhere els 
whosoever list may keep tljcm. And furthermore through- 
out all the Ihuperor’:, territories, ntdntdy however audacious 
dares to iiiint .rny of these four animals, to wit, hare, stag, 
inu k. and roe, Irotr. the month of March to the month of 
October. ^nvS'od^■ who -bouid do souould rue it hitterlj'’. 
But those peopk .ire >o oheilieiii to their Lord's commands, 

I hat eieii if a uuu were to tind one of those animals asleep 
by the roadude l^e -.vould not touch it f'or the world! And. 
thu.t the game mulripik's at such a rale that the whole 
country savarm.s witli it, ami the Kmperor gets as- much as 
he could desire. Beyond the Jerm I have naentiohed, Itow* 
ever, to wit tliat^from Inarch to October, everybody, nuy 
take these anitiuils as he list.'* 

After the Emperor tarried in that place, enjoying 
his sport as 1 ftwwn tvtarrh to the 

May, he’nwvi*;! tmd returns 
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his capital city of Cambaluc (which is also the capital of 
Cathay as you have been told), but all the while continuing 
to take his diversion in hunting and hawking as he goes 
along. ^ ^ 


Note 1 . — “ Vatf 2 rrs iniiii jusques a la Mer Occeane^ ou il y a deux 
journiesl' It is not ]>ossibIe in any way to reconcile this descrii)tion as * 
it stands with truth, though I do not see much room for doubt as to the 
direction of the excursion. Peking is roo miles as the crow flies from 
the nearest point of the coast, at least 6 or 7 days’ march for siH'h n 
camp, and the direction is south-east, or nearly so. I’he last circum- 
stance would not be very material as Polo’s compass-bearings are noi 
very accurate. We shall find that he makes tlic general line of bearing 
from Peking towards Kiangnan. Sit/ac or S. Hast, hence his /If/di ought 
in consistency to represent S. Jf'esl, an iinpossii)le direction for the 
Ocean. It is remarkable that Ramusio has GnriK or East, which 
would by the same relative correction represent East, And other (ir- 
cumstances point to the frontier of Liautong as the direction of tins 
excursion. Leaving the tivo days out of question therefore, I should 
suppose the “Ocean Sea” to be struck at Shan-hai-kwan near tlie ter 
minus of the Cirent Wall, and that the site of the standing duinting 
camp is in the pounti*}' to the north of that point, 'I'lic Jesuit N'erbiest 
accompanied the Emperor Kanghi on a tour in tins direction in i6<S2, 
and almost immediately after passing the Wall the lunperor and his 
party seem to have struck off to the left for sj>ort. 

Baldello Boni and H. Murray object to the view that the journev 
led in this direction, and suppose it to have been confined to the coast 
of Pecheli. Nothing that I can learn of that vicinity sliows any proba 
bility of its being selected for s[iort. 'Diey urge the iinprobabiliiy c)!’ 
“an excursion into the frcjzen mountains of 'I’artary ” in the beginning 
of March. We find, however, that the Emperor Kanghi started from 
Peking on the 23r(l of Marcdi, on the hunting-journey just referred Uk 

Note 2. — We are told that Baja/et had 7000 falconers and 6000 dog 
keepers; whilst Sultan Mahomed lughlak of India in the generation 
following Polo’s, is said to have hacl 10,000 falconers, and 3000 other 
attendants a.s beaters. (Nid ct Ext, Xlll. p. 185.) 

The Oriental practice seems tOrhave assigned one man to the aitemb 
ance on every haw^k. This Kaenxpfer says was the case at thd ('ourt of 
Persia at the beginning of last century. I'here were about 800 hawks, and 
each had a special keeper. The same was the. case with the Emperor 
Kanghi’s hawking-establishment according to Gerbillon. {Am, Ex(d p. 
33 ; Geri, ist Journey, in Duhalde,) . ^ ^ 

— The French MSS. resid^Ttystaar the redding in the text 
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I take from Ramusio. It is Turici, Taskiul^ defined as “ Gardien 

surveillant de la route ; Wachter, Wache, Wegehuter” (see Zenker^ and 
Pav€t de Courteilk). The word is perhaps also Mongol, for Rdmusat has 
Tosiyal a “ Veille” {MeL As, I. 23 1). Such an example of Polo’s correct- 
ness both ih the "form and meaning of a Turki word is worthy of especial 
note, and shows how little he merits the wild and random treatment 
which has been often applied to the solution of like phrases in his book. 

Note 4 — The remark in the previous note might be repeated here. 
'I'he Bularguji was an officer of the Mongol camp, whose duties are 
thus described by Mahomed Hindii Shah in a work on the offices of the 
Perso-Mongol Court. “ He is an officer appointed by the Council of 
State, who, at the time when the camp is struck, goes over the ground 
with his servants, and collects slaves of either sex, or cattle, such as 
horses, camels, oxen, and asses, that have been left behind, and retains 
them until the owners a[)[>ear and prove their claim to the property, 
when he makes it over to them. The Bular^^uji slicks up a flag by his 
tent or hut to ena1)!e people to find him, and so recover their lost pro- 
perty” (Golden Hordi\ p. 245). And in the Appendix to that work 
(]). 476; there 1.^ a (\){)y of a wnmuit to such a Bularguji or Provost 
Tlie derivation a])i)cars therein as from BnIary;hUy “ Lost pro- 
]>erry.'’ Fdere lin it was impossible to give both form and meaning of 
lilt: word more ex.ictlv than Polo has dane. I'hough Hammer writes 
fb.ese tefminatii'ns in // {Jschi). I believe chi (tschi) is preferable. 

\iiii A Iir..,- •ie'jciiptam js given by ( )dori(: ot the mode in 
V. fiiih ' e-sor oi' Kiihl.u ti.o. eilnl Ih-I ween Cambaluc and Shangtu, 
wipj b.’-» '.d-'m ai o ;n the e h.ani! -cr tu'^idc him. What Kiiblai had 
.{rd'iiit"! c In*. and gout, his siu'ce.ssors ])robably 

n»llnu , d .1,-' .• ! ’-dt fil w dtiMd unCn 

t) Ni T'-uM' »•, m* imrd 0 this pL'Uc, Kaciuir Moduli, 

TJ(r!‘ , , /A .. •' d/'v./C'.', '.p|HMr.wn 1 )\'\nville\s atlas as 

the lidt; • I ’ ! . ' .',v C‘ o* r.’.turCh'," in die extreme east of Maii- 

i jjiiiif. if..] iO b(. !,i . I. ; il e Khui.,.' 1 ..ike .md the sea : Pautliier 

,idiOpt^ the‘ u'u IH\\ . ..e’. * 

k/u^ oipsai ti r. more than 900 miles, iu a 

. e-om inking, and. die loaou-v tlilther and bat'k would have 
taken Kubin^: ^ imp v.vnetbing hke six months, without any allowstnce 
tor the lt)ng h,di mi] bed in tin, wst The name Kiic/iar Afodun h ptO* 
bably Muugok :md ;i< Xiffzor appcat?» to -• Uud, region,” wd& JfiiOdim 

'’waXKi Am ‘Arced’ a full interpreutiou he» on the S^li 4 

nauK* indeed has littll imlividuafity.. But we may notice that 
maps have a just al>nur loc^ity 

whore wo haoe ’iupjx.V'cd thbi hunting excursion, in the region north 
of the eastern extremity of the Great Wall 

Nalk “.,■ T %ippose'the iBusttatioa of the SwiV. 
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great tent may be that in which the Emperor Kienlung received Lord 
Macartney in the same region in 1793, of which one view is given in 
Staunton’s plates. Another exists in the Staunton Collection in the 
B, M., of which I give a reduced sketch. 

Kublai’s great tent after all was but a fraction of the sLze^>f Akbar’s 
audience-tents, the largest of which we are told could hold 10,000 
people, and took 1000 farnis/ies a wreck’s work to |)itch it, with the help 
of machines. But i)erhaps the manner of holding people is differently 
estimated. {Ahi Akb. 53.) 



I'he 'rents of the Kmperor Kienlung. 


In the description of the tent-poles, Pauthier’s text has “ trois 
lombcs de fust de pieces moult Men cneniereesy' &c. The G. T. has dc 
/w/^d’especies mout Men ciiresl" &:c. '1 he Crusca, “ di s[>e/ic nwlto belief 

and Ramusio going off at a tangent, legno intagliate con grondissimo 
artljicio e indorate:" Without feeling certain, 1 believe the translation in 
the text to indicate the true reading. It might mean camphor-wood, or 
the like. 

Note 8. — The expressions about the sable run in the G. 'P., ‘‘<7 
Vapellent les Tartarz les roi des pelaipes,’' 1 ’his luas L»ecn curiously 
misunderstood both in versions based on Pipino, and in the Geog. 
Latin and Ciusca Italian. 'Phe Geog. Latin givest us “ vocant cas Tar- 
ttiri Lenoidae Pellonae the Crusca, chiamanle ll lartari Leroidc 
Pelame ; ” Ramusio in a very odd way combines both the genuine an<l 
the blundered interpretation ; ‘‘.S' li Tartar i la chiamano Regina delle 
Pelli j e gli animali si chiamano Rdhdes.” Fraehn ingenious!} suggested 
that this Rondes (which proves to be merely a misunderstanding of the 
French words Roi des) was a mistake for Kunduz^ usually meaning a 
** beaver/’ but also a “ sable ” (see I bn Foszlan^ j>. 57)* Condux, no 
doubt with this meaning, appears coupled with" vair,^ in a Venetian 
Treaty with F^pt (1344X quoted by Heyd (II, a.08.) 

IbfidBatuta puts ^he ermine aboue the sable. An«ermine pelisse^ he 
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says, was worth in India looo dinirs of that country, whilst a sable 
one was worth only 400 dindrs. As Ibn Batuta's Indian dinars are 
Rupees^ the estimate of price is greatly lower than Polo’s. Some years 
ago I find the price of a Sack^ as it is technically called by the Russian 
traders, oi^robe of fine sables, stated to be in the Siberian market about 
7000 banco rubels, I believe about 350/. The same authority men- 
tions that in 1591 tne Czar Theodore Ivanovich made a present of a 
pelisse valued at the equivalent of 5000 silver rubels of modern Russian 
money, or upwards of 750/. Atkinson speaks of a single sable skin of 
the highest (quality, for which* the trapper demanded 18/. The great 
nmrt for fine sables is at Olekma on the Lena. (See L B, II. 401-2 ; 
Baer's Beitrdge^ VII. 215 seqq. ; Upper and Lm^cr Amoor^ 39o*) 

Note 9. — ^Hawking is still commonly practised in North China. 
Petis de la Croix the elder, in his account of tlie Yasa^ or Institutes of 
Chinghiz. quotes, seemingly as from Mirkhond, one which lays down that 
between March and October “ no one should take stags, deer, roebucks, 
hares, wild asses, nor some certain birds,” in order that there might be 
ample si)ort in winter for the court and vsc^iers. This would be just 
the reverse of Polo s statement, Intt I suspect it is merely a careless 
adoption of the latter. 'I'liero are many stub traps in Petis de la Croix. 
(Kngl. Vers. 1722, ]>. 82.) 


CIKVPTKR NpXI 

ini, (hm K\'N, i His UrxTiNk; Extkdi- 

H mIj- • • I< ! ' i- < • ITK t ].\i I.RI.VINMKXJ'. RKKK.aKS.ai. 

or l HJ Ji! ' \f I- } 'OH lMi;r u.o. 

On arriving a; lii' ca.pital nf ( he stays in his 
palux, there thne days and ru> tnoiv ; during which time 
lie ha? grear canjrt i ntv rtaiimaenti and rejoicin.gs, and makes 
iiicrry with li^ He then lii.s palace at Cam- 

balm, atit! pHicecds to tluit city which he lias buik, as I told 
yt>u IndbrcN and which is cuHcti Ghandu, where fee has that 
grand park and pafece o( canc^ arid where he k^jps bis 
gerfalcons in nwy. There he s|>crKls the summer, to escape 
the heat, fox the situamift is a \ cry <'ool one. After stop- 
ping there from the l^girining of Maj'^ to the a8th of 
August, lie takt\i his (that is the time wheri t]^. 

si>fiiikle the I told you), ami 
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to his capital Catnbaluc. There he stops, as I have told 
you also, the month of September, to keep his Birthday 
Feast, and also throughout October, November, December, 
January, and February, in which last month he Keeps the 
grand feast of the New Year, which they call* the White 
Feast, as you have heard already with all particulars. He 
then sets out on his march towards the Ocean Sea, hunting 
and hawking, and continues out from the beginning of 
March to the middle of May ; and then comes back for 
three days only to the capital, during which he makes 
merry with his wives, and holds a great court and grand 
entertainments. In truth, ’tis something astonishing, the 
magnificence displayed by the Emperor in those three 
days ; and then he starts off again as you know. 

Thus his whole year is distributed in the following 
manner : six months at his chief palace in the royal city of 
Cambaluc, to wit, September^ October^ N ovcmbc)% Dcca7ibci\ 
y annary^ February ; 

Then on the great hunting-expedition towards the sea, 
March^ Aprils May ; ^ 

Then back to his palace at Cambaluc for three days ; 

Then off to the city of Chandii which he has built, and 
where the Cane Palace is, where he stays yniu\ ynly, 
August; 

Then back again to his capital city of Cambaluc. 

So thus the whole year is spent ; six months at the 
capital, three months in hunting, and three months at the 
Cane Palace to avoid the heat. And in this way he passes 
his tirriewith the greatest enjoyment; not to mention occa- 
sional journeys in this or that direction at his own plea- 
sure. 


Note 1. — This recapitulatory chapter, with its wearisome and whin)- 
sic^ reiteration, reminding one of a game of forfeits, is peculiar to that 
class of MSS. which claims to represent the cojp^ jfiven ‘ to Thibault de 
Cepoy ^ Marco Polo. It was first published iit liizan’s Italian edition, 
tratislatM from the Beiti MS. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CONCKRNIKO THE CiTY OF CAMBALUC, AND ITS GREAT TRAFFIC AND 
* Population. 

You must know that the city of Cambaluc hath such a 
multitude of houses, and such a vast population inside the 
walls and outside, that it seems quite past all possibility. 
There is a suburb outside each of the gates, which are 
twelve in number;' and these suburbs are so great that 
they contain more people than the city itself [for the 
suburb of one gate spreads in width till it meets the suburb 
of the next, whilst they extend in length some three or four 
miles]. In those suburbs lodge the foreign merchants and 
travellers, of whom there are always great numbers who 
Iiai'c conic to Irring presents to the Emperor, or to sell 
articles at Court, or because the city affords so good a mart 
to attract trader^. [Tlu-re are in each of ihe suburbs, to a 
distance oi' a nuk* iVoni flic city, numerous fige hostelries^ 
for the lodgincnr of nKi\luuif-> from ilitFcrcnt parts of the 
and a special hoaclry is as.signetl to each description 
of pc<i[ik,iu d U'.* diouki sjv there i'* one for the Lombards, 
another for and a third for the Frenchmen.] 

And thu' iJic.v arc a- ma coined Ihuises ouf.side of the 
f it\ a- widittui (omi lUi- rluoc iluir I'lcJong to the 

i^rear Iom!" i/i;! f’cr'-n-, eshu . dx* vcr\ numerous. 

Ymi inU’*' ka /'- 'ha' u IS torim-den to bury any dead 
l)od\ inutle tiv- citv, it tin botiv be that of an Idolater it 

» H * V 

IS carried out In vi--r>d lUe it:\ and siilsurbs to a remote 
place assigned fur the juirpose, lu Ik burnt. And if it be 
of one hyionging to ,i religion^ the custom of which is to 
bury, .such as the (.'iirisiian, the Saracen, or what not* it is 
.liso carried out ltey<md the ''suburbs to a distant place 
assigned for the pyrjXJ-Je. And thus the city is preserved 
in a tetter arid more 

Moreovei',X‘» public vjidhun newsies itiidde the cify, h^. 
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aJLsuch.abid^ outside in the suburbs. And *tis wroftderfiil 
whit'a .y^st irnnib^r oF these there are fpr thc 'fdreijgacrs ; 
it is k ceijain feet tftat there affe rnore th^ ao,ooo of them 
living' % prostitution. Aud that so ^man^ can liwe in this 
way Vrill show you how vast is the population. , 

[Guards patrol the city every night in parties of 30 or 
40, looking out for any persons wno may be abroad at , 
unseasonable hours, i.e. after the great bell hath stricken 
thrice. If they find any such person he is immediately 
taken to prison, and examined next morning by the proper 
officers. If these find him guilty of any misdemeanour 
they order him a proportionate Ideating with the stick. 
Under this punishment people sometimes die ; but they 
adopt it in order to eschew bloodshed ; for their Bacsis 
say that it is an evil thing to shed man’s blood.] 

To this city also are brought articles of greater cost and 
rarity^ and in greater abundance of all kinds, than to any 
other city in the world. For people of every desqription, 
and from every region, bring things (including all the c()stly 
wares of India, as well as the fine and precious goods of 
Cathay itsdf with its provinces), some for the sovereign, 
some for the court, some for the city which is so great, 
some for the crosyds of Barons and Knights, some for the 
great -lipsts of the ‘Emperor which arp quartered round 
about;* and thus between court and city the quantity 
, brpught in is endless.. 

As a sample, I. tell you, m) day in the year passes that 
there not enter the city 1000 cart-lo^ds of silk alone, 
f from which are’, made quantifies of cloth of silk and gold, 
and of other goods. And this is, not to be wondered at; 
for in idl the Cou'ntri^ round about there is no fiax, so that 
everything has' to silk. . It is true, indeed, that 

ffl’'4|8m^.' pkrt»: 4 of^ti^cwn there^ Is cotton and hdaap, 

t^eif wabts.* ^ htwmr,|i;f^ 
o? isji^.: 1 c 9 ^quenc;^ because silk )s tao 

is , a .-tfeore tiluabl# substaneSe ftoi 9*^ 
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Round about this great city of Cambaluc there are 
some 200 other cities at various distances^ from which 
traders come to sell their goods and buy others for their 
lords ; and all find means to make their sales and jliUrchases, 
so that the traffic of the city is passing great. 


Note 1. — It would seem to have been usual to reckon twelve ' 
suburbs to Peking down to modem times; see Deguig^es, III. 38. 

Note 2. — The word here used is FonJaco, often employed in me- 
dieval Italian in the sense nearly of what we call a factory. The word 
is from the Greek irav^Kuw, but through the Arabic Fanduk. The 
latter word is used by Ibn Batuta in speaking of the hostelries at which 
the Mussulman merchants put up in China. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

[CONCERNtSdaTllE OPPRESSIOVS OK Al H.MATH TKK. HAM.O, AND THK 
Pl.OT THAT WAS FORMED AOMNSl HiM.' 

You will hear further on how tliat there are twelve persons 
appointed, who have authority to dispose of lands, offices, 
and everything else at their discretion. Now one of these 
was a certain Saracen named Acrr.vrAxtr, a shrewd and able 
man, who had more power and influence with the Grand 
Kaan than any of the others ; and the Kaan held him in 
such regard that he could d 5 what he pleased. I’hc fact 
was, as came out after his death, that«Achmath had so 
wrought upon the Kaan with his sorcery, that the latter 
had the greatest faith and reliance on everything he said, 
and in this way did everything that Achtpath wished him 
to do. ^ V ' ' 

Tliis person disposed of all governments offices^ 
and passed sentence on all malefactors ; and whenever he 
denned to hiave any one whom he . hated- pat to death, 
idling With justice or without ivhe would go to the 
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Emperor and say; “Such an one deserves death, fer l 
hath done this or that against your imperial dignity 
Then the Lord would say : “ Do as you think right,” and s 
he would have the man forthwith executed. Thus whe 
people saw how unbounded were his powers, and ho’ 
unbounded the reliance placed by the Emperor on everj 
, thing that he said, they did not venture to oppose him i 
anything. No one was so high in rank or power as to fc 
free from the dread of him. If any one was accused by hit 
to the Emperor of a capital offence, and desired to defen 
himself, he was unable to bring proofs in his own exculpj 
tion, for no one would stand by him, as no^one dared t 
oppose Achmath. And thus the latter caused many t 
perish unjustly." 

Moreover, there was no beautiful woman whom he migh 
desire, but he got hold of her; if site were unmarried, forcinj 
her to be his wife, if otherwise, compelling her to consen 
to his desires, \\djenever he knew of any one who had : 
pretty daughter, ci^rtaiu nifhans of his wouW go to th 
father, and say; “What say your Mere is this pretf 
daughter of yours ; give, her in marriage to the Baih 
Achmath (for they called him ‘ the Bailo,’ or, as we shouh 
say, ‘ the Vicegerent ' i.' and we w ill arrange for his giving yoi 
such a government or -.uch ;iii otrice for three years.” Am 
the man would surrender his daughter. And Achmatl 
would go to the Idnperor, and ,sa\ : “Such a government 
is vacant, or wtl! S>c vac.ant dh such a day. So-and-So, is s 
proper man for the post.” .Ami the Emperor would reiply i 
‘‘‘Df* as you think best;” ami the father of the 
immediately ap^voinred tt) the government 
through the ambition of' liie patents, or tluough fear of tht 
Minker, aU the fc^utiful women were at his beck, 

;ui wives ot Also he had some 

sons who (Kicta of iffipoi!i:k»ipe, aftid semte 
tinder, rfic- ■ : .of:' ^ . 
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This Achmath also had amassed great treasure, for every- 
body who wanted office sent him a heavy bribe. 

In such authority did this man continue for two and 
twenty years. At last the people of the country, tb wit the 
Cathayans, utterly wearied with the endless outrages and 
abominable iniquities which he perpetrated against them, 
whether as regarded their wives or tlieir own persons, con- , 
spired to slay him and revolt against the government. 
Amongst the rest there was a certain Cathayan named 
Chenchu, a commander of a thousand, whose mother, 
daughter, and wife had all been dishonoured by Achmath. 
Now this ma», full of bitter resentment, entered into parley 
regarding the destruction of the Minister with another 
Cathayan whose name w^as V'^anchu, who was a commander 
of 10,000. They came to the conclusion that the time to 
do the bu-siness' would be during the Great Kami’s absence 
from Cambaluc. For after stopping there three months 
he used to go to Chandu and stop there three months ; 
and at the Same time his son Chinkin used to go away 
to his usual haunts, and this .\chmath remained in charge 
of the city; sending to obtain tlie Kaan's orders from 
Chandu when any emergency arose. 

So Vanchu and Chenchu, having conic to this con- 
clusion, proceeded to communicate it to the chief |)eopI(' 
among the Cathayans, and then by common consent sent 
word to their friends in many other cities that they had 
determined on such a day, at flic signal given by^ a beacon, 
to massacre all the men with beards, aad that the other 
cities should stand ready to do the like on seeing the .signal 
fires. The reason why they spoke . of massacring the 
bearded men was that the” Cathayans naturally •• have no 
beard, whilst beards are worn by the Tartars, Saracens, and 
Christians. And you should know that all the Cathayans 
detested the Grand Kaan’s rule because he set over them 
governors who were Tartars, or still nfqre fr^uently Sara- 
cens* and these^ they could» ndt endure, • for they were 
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treated by them just like slaves. You see the Great Kaan 
had not succeeded to the dominion of Cathay by heredi- 
tary right, but held it by conquest; and thus having no 
confidence in the natives, he put all authority into the* 
hands of Tartars, Saracens, or Christians, who were attached 
to his household and devoted to his service, and were 
• foreigners in Cathay. 

Wherefore, on the day appointed, the aforesaid Vanchu 
and Chenchu having entered the palace at night, Vanchu 
sat down and caused a number of lights to be kindled 
before him. He then sent a messenger to Achmath the 
Bailo, who lived in the old City, as if to summon him to 
the presence of Chinkin. the Great Kaan's son, who (it 
was j)reten(le(l) had arrived unexpectedly. When Achmath 
heard this he wa^ much surprised, but made haste to go, 
for he feared the Prince greativ. W'hen he arriv'ed at the 
gate lie met a 'I’artar called (.'ogatai, who was Captain of 
the t’%ooo that t'urmetl the '-tanding garrison of the City; 
and tile latter .i>kcd him nhirlicr he was bcTund so later 
‘•’I’o Chinkin, who is lusi arrived." Quoth Cogatai, “How 
< a/I that i‘« ' III)',- (iiitld I'.e come -o jirivily that I know 

noUi'ht oi 'i ' s.) i!e i.illtmed the Minister with a certain 


I'j 11 1’nl c J n 

r ! 

tla oi' the C\ithayans 

V. a- ilhii. 


■ I'U.d ir..ki .;n viui ol' Achmath, they 

; i i ir ! '.1 '' 

' ’ ' — * 

! > '. ,u'-,!id ol. .So as soon a.s 

/VcJlhKU U 

o t ^ 1 • 1 

>'e o.i.i.ue. .ami •.;:a all th.it illiimina- 

tif-n, \)\ i’ 

• J ' ' ' • 

■ !> i-fi ^ i.'uhu. M.i[>posiug him to be 

( Innkiii. 


'r,,i ',\a- sraitding ready with a 

.SU'Om! 

fit dv 

V, ’ 

, i;', iu- It Mil iiii', \s soon as Cogatai, 

wlii) ii.ui 

h.ihcti 

1 the tiiiiaiKe, beheld this, he shouted 

Treason 

^ 1 ' 

. UaU ! 

nst.ud'y dis'ch.uged an arrow at Vanchu 


and .shut him dear] as he s;U. At the same time he called 
his people to seixe Chenchu, and scut a proclamation 
through the city that any one found in the streets virould 
Ixt iastanrly put to fjeath. Thy Cathayans saw that 
Tartars hatl discovereil the and that tliey had nd;' 
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Idil^ any leader, since Vanchu was killed and Chenchu 
was taken. So they kept still in their houses, and were 
unable to pass the signal for the rising of the other cities 
as had been settled. Cogatai immediately dispatched mes- 
sengers to the Great Kaan giving an orderly report of the 
whole affair, and the Kaan sent back orders for him to 
make a careful investigation, and to punish the guilty as 
their misdeeds deserved. In the morning Cogatai examined 
all the Cathayans, and put to death a number whom he 
found to be ringleaders in the }jlot. The same thing was 
done in the other cities, when it was found that the plot 
extended to them also. 

After the Great Kaan had returned to Cambaluc he 
was very anxious to discover what had led to this affair, 
and he then learned all about the endless iniquities of that 
accursed Achmath and his sons. It was proved that he 
and seven of his sons (for they were not all bad) had forced 
no end of women to be their wives, besides those whom 
they had ravished. The Great Kaan then ordered all the 
treasure that Achmath had accumulated in the Old City 
to be transferred to his own treasury in the New City, and 
it was found to be of enormous amount. He also ordered 
the body of Achmath to be dug up and cast into the 
street for the dogs to tear ; and commanded those of his 
sons that had followed the father’s evil example to be fla} ed 
alive.^ 

These circumstances callccf the Kaan’s attention to the 
accursed doctrines of the Sect of the* Saracens, which 
excuse every crime, and even murder itself when committed 
on such as are not of their religion. Ajjd seeing that this 
doctrine had led the accursed Achmath and his sdns to |ct 
as they did without any sense of guilt, the Kaan was fod to 
entertain the greatest disgust and abomination for it. So 
be summoned the Saracens and prolubited their doing 
many things which their religion enjoine^J he or- 

dered to regulate their ma^iages by the T^artar Law, 
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asd prohibited dteir cutting the throats of animals killed 
for food, ordering them to rip the stomach in the Tartar 
way. 

Now^ when all this happened Messer Marco was upon 
the sDot.1’ 


Note h — This narrative is from Ramusio's version, and constitutes 
one of the most, notable passages peculiar to that version. 

The name of the oppressive Minister is printed in Ramusio’s Col- 
lection Achmach. But the c and t are so constantly interchanged in 
MSS. that I think there can be no question this was a mere clerical 
error for Achmath^ and so I write it. 1 have also for consistency changed 
the spelling of Xandu, C/tingis, &c. to tliat hitherto adopted in our text 
of Chandu^ Chink 'w, 


NoTi>2. — 'I'he remarks of a Chinese historian on Kublai’s adminis- 
tration may l)e ap})ro}>riately (jiioted here ; “ Hupilai Han must certainly 
be regarded as one of the greatest princes that ever existed, and as one 
of the most successful in all that lie undertook. This he owed to his 
judgment iu the .selection of his oiiu'ers, and to his talent for command* 
iijg them. He carried his arms into the most remote countries, and 
rendereti his name so fcrrni<}ablc that not a few nations spontaneously 
submitted to his supreme v. Nor was there ever an Emjtire of such 
vast extent lie cultivated liierauire, protected its professors, and even 
ihankfully ie( civt'd their advicr. Vet he never placed a Chinese in his 
<.ab>net, and lit* employed fo^dgners only as Minisicr.s. These, however, 
he chose with dj-cernment. oJxv^tvs ihc Mlniskr^ of Finance. 

He really his siibic^U ; aiul if they wore not always happy under 
his gijvcnuiu'nu i* iKcause they took ^arc to conceal their sufferings. 
There were m tho-NU no Public ( 'ensors whose duty it is to warn 
the .Saveivien of vsiut i.s on * and no one dared to speak out for 
fear of the rcsentnn nt of die Ministers who wcic the depositaries of the 
Impenal authority. the of the oppressions under which 


the pCQpk iulHiurcd*. Several Chinese, men of letters and of great 
ability^ who lived eft Hupikl'i cotiri, ir.ight have rendered that prioce 
the greaifst e m tfie atlmittistration of his dominions, but they 
never mtruhted any but subordinate offices, and they 
not in a^iwition to nmke kno^vh the malvcvsatkms of ih^ pu^Hic 
bloo^ljiucker.^.” (DmuSUay IX.. 459 - 4 ^ 0 .) 


Akm A ll wait ii n*rivc erf Fcniket. (Vtcrwanls Shdh ... , 

and obtaine^i Kldblai. tlih 

jarnut Khatitu, k&pifS jbto iiite hfr;<3i^: 

he was ot^naSy 
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financial agents or the means by which they raised money for him. 
Ahmad was very successful in this, and being a man of great talent and 
address, obtained immense influence over the Emperor, until at last 
nothing was done save by his direction, though he always appeared to be 
acting under the orders of Kublai. The Chinese authorities^in Gaubil 
and Demailla speak strongly of his oppressions, but only in general 
terms, and without affording such particulars as we derive from the text 

The Hereditary Prince Chingkim was strongly adverse to Ahmad ; 
and some of the high Chinese officials on various occasions made remon- 
strance against the Minister's proceedings ; but Kublai turned a deaf 
ear to them, and Ahmad succeeded in ruining most of his opponents. 
{Gaubil, 141, 143, 151 ; Dnnaiila,lX. 3*617 ; D'Ohsson, 11. 468-9.) 

* 

NorE 3. — This term Bailo was the designation of the representative 
of Venetian dignity at Constantinople, called during the period 

of the Latin rule there, and it has endured throughout the I'lirkish 
Empire to our own day in the form Balios as the designation of a Frank 
Consul. But that term itself could scarcely have been in use'' at Cain- 
baluc, even among the handful of -Franks, to designate the powerful 
Minister, and it looks as if Marco had confounded the word in his own 
mind with some Oriental term of like sound, ])Ossibly the Arabic 

Prince, Governor of a Province a chief Magistrate ” {B. Johnson). 

In the Roteiro of the Voyage of Vasco tla Gama (2iui ed. la'ibon, i86r, 
p. 53*4) it is said that on the arrival of the ships at C’alicut the King sent 

man who waS called the Bale whi( h is much the same as Ahiuaide^ 
And the Editor gives the ‘’ar^c explanation that I have suggcsterl. 

Note 4. — 'I'he story, as related in Demailla and Ciaubil, is as follows. 
It contains much less detail than the text, and it differs as to the 
manner of the chief conspirators death, whilst agreeing as to his name 
and the main facts of the episode. 

In the spring of 1282 ((kiiibil, 1281) Kuldai and Prim e C'hingkitn 
had gone otif a.s usual to Shnngtu, leaving^ Ahmad in (hargenit the 
Capital. Tlie whole country was at heart in revolt against his of^^res 
sions. Kublai alone knew; or would Wiow, nothing of them. 

Waxgchu, a chief offii:er of the Gity, resolved to take the oppoi 
tunity of delivering the Kmjdro from such a curse,* and was joined in 
bis enterprise by a certaib sorcerer called KaoMoshang. 'rhey sent 
two Lamas to the Council Jk)ard with a message that the C'rovvu Prince 
was returning to the Capital to take part in certain Biuldhist cerarnonie^i, 
but no credit was given to this. AV'angchu then, pretemling to have 
received orders from the Prince, desired an oflfe'er called Chamo*^Y 
(perhaps the Chenchu of Polo's narrative) to go in the evening with a 
guard (^ honour to receive him. Late at rjight a m^ssiage was wtm to 
summon the Ministers, as the Prince (it was pretendjed) had already 
arrived. came in haste with Ahmad# at their bead, and as he 

enler^ the Palace Wangchu struck hint keavily mih u mace 
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and stretched hint dead. Wangchu was arrested, or according to (Hte 
account surrendered, though he might easily have .escaped,- confident 
that the Crown Prince would save his life. Intelligence was sent off to’ 
Kublai, who received it at Chaghan>Nur (see Book I. ch. lx.). He 
immediately dispatched officers to arrest the guilty and bring them 
to justice. Wangchu, Chang-y, and Kao-Hoshang were public^ exe- 
cuted at the Old City ; Wangchu dying like a hero, and maintainin g 
tliat he had done the Empire an important service which would yet be 
acknowledged. {Demailla, IX. 412-13; GauUl, 193-4; UOhsson^ II. 
470.) 

Note 5. — ^And it is a pleasant fact that Messer Marco’s presence, 
and his upright conduct upon this occasion, have not been forgotten in 
th^ Chinese Annals : “ The Emperor having returned from Chaghan- 
Nur to Shangtu, desired Polo, Assessor of the Privy Council, to explain 
the reasons which had led Wangchu to commit this murder. Polo 
spoke with boldness of the crimes and oppressions of Ahama (Ahmad), 
which liad rendered him an object of detestation throughout the Empire. 
'I'he Emperor’s eyes were opened, and he praised the courage of Wang- 
rhu. He complained that those who surrounded him, in abstaining 
from admonishing him of what was going on, had thought more of their 
fear of disideasing the Minister than of lire interests of the State.” By 
Kublai'.s rrrder, the l.nxly of Ahmad was .taken up, his head was cut off 
;)nd puWicJy e.xposed. anti iiis lx)dy to the dogs. His son also 
was put to death with all his family, and his immense we&lth confiscated. 
714 persons were punisheri, one way or other, for their .share in Ahmad's 
iu.^'ersatjon.s. (JXMiit/Jj. IX. 413-14.) 

IVhat k s.iid near tlie cn.l of this cliapter about the Kaan’s resent- 
ment ag,iinj,st *ihe Saracens. b.is some confirmation in circumstances 
re-ated by Kashidude’in. I hc refusal (.if some Musubnan merclunts, on 
a certain a; Court, to e.st of ihc dishes sent them by the Empe- 

ror. gave gre.it od'etK^.. .iml Jed to tl-.c rcvi\,i! of an order of Chingiz, 
whk under iiaiii of dc.tili. the -.laughter of anitnals by cutting 

their throutx. I his eniiurcd f.sr -seva-n yeais, and was then removed on 
the strong representation !r..ad.e t<*Kublai of the loss caused by the ces- 
s.dion of she Visits of the M.dioinedan merchaius. (,)» a previous peca- 
.•-i'-n iho M.iihi>UH'ii;u\s hud iivcuried di.sfavour, ovyingtO’^ iU-jWiil, 
of .-Kri.aia who<|«oted 10 Kublai a text of the Koran 

ing the ktlfittg ot polythetsls. Die Emperor sent for the MuUshs, uud 
.ihkcd thc(j4 why they di(i i.ot act oj, jhc Divine injunction? AH they 
< ouM say tltat the lime was not >ci come ! KubUi oi!dei<4 thw 

for and teas only .t}»}tea.seij by the iutercesskwi of Ahi^d, 

and the iutKKlucticin of a divine vrith more tact, who smoothed Over Ob- 
rwxidtits applhtaitatet of the text. 11. 492 '.l ) 
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NduTiiiuB,:! have told you in det;aU of;v^. 

" ■’ t^e Emperor’^ I 

It which he hath in the MUie aty, in^f^.^^^he 
his money coin^ and struck, as I shall i^te 1» you. 
in doing so I shall make manifest to it is tl^t 

the'Gn^ I^ord may well be aMe to a< even mudh 

more than I have told you, or am goiug^to. 

Book. For, teh it how I mi^t, you never wo^d be satisfi^ 
that I was ke^^l' withip tfUtlf lO^reRsoiil : ’ . 

■ The Emperor's Mint»|^.iif ;m>t^^ sad^ City of Cftin-- 
baluG, and Ac way it is Vrddg]b.t M ,su<^ Aat you n^ht 
say he hath Ae Secret of Alchemy in petition, and you 
would be right! For ‘he makes his ai^ 

;6ahion. •' w' ' '? 

He‘ makes Aem take, of Ao baik of a certain tre^ in 
.iBsetof Ac iblulbc^ry TroTf the lleafAjof is^lAA 
of the silkworms, — these Aee^;^ so nuigperous ishat 
who^ districts are -full oCth^^ , What Acy t^ke is a 
' icdrbUD,;^A\'^ lies btiAeen' the wood 

' o/' Ae ’ 'i^ee ' and Ae tMck ^ ' A||MMlAe 

into 'something, re^bhi^-^’sh^-js^- p«^pi|, 

.'When Aese sl^fOts Aave ''b«tf •■■pj^iuaeAd^ 

, <^tyirt, sizes, '’^^ke. stn^^. 

’is..wdrA'a half torhes)d'$''Ae neac^. a 
jni^i one, ,-a Ikde larger stiU» is 
dr'Ye^; ahoAtt a ^ 

''A%‘.groari'and;’i|^;»^A'' ^ ' 
ano m 
Aese pieces of 
.and ap; liority aa "* ' 


” * '■ W’ - ' ' 2?r Ipf' t ' -M. -' ■■ * ’ '■■ > ■ ^ 

^ i:*- fp 













■ ;Aaiiia :;y«*er: ,to ' .11^ ; Vr 

,v cpirts fiisi IKrtlp^Jj thit It- 

^ piinan t ^ 'Afe:tfea9ttrc ini the 
. a, ihekb -piecea-bf ^pet» made u I have described, 
be jwyiymhte oai ^ own account to be made; 

ajftd he universsJly over ali Itfs 

anrf ‘ yrngiitfetA: ^ territories, aSd whithersoever 
hts power and sovere^^tjt extends. And nobody, ho 
important he may think bhrisetf; dares to rdfnse them oh 
pain of death. And indeed; everybody tak^ them readily, 
for wheresoever a person may go throughout tlw Great 
Kaaii*s dominions h® shall find these pieces of paper curr^^ 
and «HaM be ifole to transact fdl sales and purchaKs of|;^^' ... 
by raeaiis of them just as wdl as 

'are? so .'Jsfiott-' 


WOim'OOeS'-IIW'W^p»;Ons.-|^WI«KSW'M«ciW 

Furthermore al^ me^hi^ amY«^ Irom India or other 
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400)000 bezantS) and the Grand Sire pays for all in that 
paper. So he buys such a quantity of those precious things 
every year that his treasure is endless, whilst all the time the 
money he pays away costs him nothing at all. Moreover 
several times in the year proclamation is made through the 
city that any one who may have gold or silver or gems or 
pearls, by taking them to the Mint shall get a handsome 
price for them. And the owners are glad to do this, 
because they would find no other purchaser give so large a 
price. Thus the quantity they bring in is marvellous, 
though those who do not chocfee to do so may let it alone. 
Still, in this way, nearly all the valuables in the country 
come into the Kaan’s possession. 

When any of those pieces of paper are spoilt— not that 
they are so very flimsy neither — the owner carries them to 
the Mint, and by paying 3 per cent, on the value he gets 
new pieces in exchange. And if any Baron, or any one 
else soever, hath need of gold or silver or gems or^ pearls, 
in order to make plate, or girdles or the like, he goes to 
the Mint and buys as much as he list, paying in this paper- 
naoney.' 

Now you have heard the ways and means whereb)' the 
Great Kaan may have, and in fact fias^ more treasure than 
all the Kings in the World; and you. know all about it 
and the reason why. And now I will tell you of the great 
Dignitaries which act in this city on behalf of the Em- 
peror. ' 


‘ Note 1. — It is surprising to find that, nearly two centuries ago, 
Magaillans, a missionary who had lived nuny years in China, and was 
presumably a Chinese scholar, shcerld have utterly denied the truth of 
Polo’s statements about the paper-currency of China. Yet the fact even 
then did not rest on Polo’s statement only. The ‘same thing had been 
alleged in the printed works of Rubruquis, Roger Bacon, Hayton, Priar 
Odmic, the Archbishop of Soltania, and Josapl^t. J^rbarq, to say 
nothing oPodier European authorities that rcSM^ed 'iit manuscript, 
or of t^ ai^er^ Oriental records of tlje samedpmmstahce. 

The«^e of papCT-fttoney in China'‘is at least as olfl begisining 
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of the 9th century. In 1160 the system had gone to suclT excess that 
government paper equivalent in nominal value to 43,600,000 ounces of 
silver had been issued in six years, and there were local notes besides ; 
so that the Empire was flooded with rapidly depreciating paper. 

The Mn or “ Golden” Dynasty of Northern Invaders who imme- 
diately preceded the Mongols took to paper, in spite of their title, as 
kindly as the native sovereigns. Their notes had a course of seven 
^ years, after which new notes were issued to the holders, with a deduction 
, of 15 per cent. » . 

The Mongols commenced their issues of paper-money in 1236, long 
before they had transferred the seat of their government to China. 
Kublai made such an issue in the first year of his reign (1260), and 
coptinued to issue notes copiously till the end. In 1287 he put out 
a complete new currency, one note of which was to exchange against 
^ve of the previous series of equal nominal value ! In both issues the 
paper-money was, in official valuation, only equivalent to half its nominal 
value in silver. I'he paper-money was called CAaa, 

7 'he notes of Kublai*s first issue (1260-1287) with which Polo may 
be su|)posed most familiar, w'ere divided into 3 classes ; (t) JVbfes of 
Tens, viz, of 10, 20. 30, ami 50 isien or cash; (2) Notes of Hundreds^ 
viz., of 1 00, 200, ami 500 fsien: and (3) Notes of Strings or Thousands 
of cash, or in other words of Liangs or ounces of silver (otherwise Taet)^ 
viz. of 1000 and 2000 tsun. There were also notes printed on silk for 
I. 2. 3. 5. and 10 (Hinccs each, valued at par in silver, but these would 
mH niculate. In 1275, shouki be mentioned, there had been a sup- 
plcnieniary isMie of small nt)ies for 2, 3, and 5 cash each. 

Marsdeu states :iu equation between Marco's values of the Notes 
and the actual (dtincse ( urrcacy. to which Biot seems to assent I 
doubt Its rorrec Inez'S, f<»r his assumed values of the groat or^j^wj/’and 
tornesci aie smely aron,-, {'|)e grosso ran at that time 18 to the gold 
duc',ut or seojUiiq and allowing for the then higher relative value of silver, 
should h,iHe < cuiSaie.cd about 4-./, of silver. The ducat was also 
equivaieiu to 2 //>a ami due /‘•rnese {Koinanh, III. 343) was 4denier.s. 
Now the denier is aiwavn, f beheve, . of the Urn. Hence the tornese 
would be fd, of ^ * 

But vve ato not y look tor co'.K’.spv'a.idcnccs, when w^e see Polo 
applying round u\ EurofMMn coinage U) Oh iaeso currency. 

His noiccs, I wdth Mawden, here represent the, Chinese 
notes for otie txnd more ounces of silver. Anti here the cotr^pondcnce 
of value h much newr. tton it at first sight. The Chinesje 
or ounce of silver k commonly at 6 s* say rpuridljr 

But the relation of* gold and silver in riviKsw&d Asia was thm (aee 
Cathay, p, ccl, am! 442) as to 1, not, as with us now, more than 
15 to 1. Wlicrefore the tiafigin retation to gold would be worth 13^ ^ 
pence or zo shi&ingat a over the Venetian, ducat and aotnewSiM;. ;; 

leas than the beaoAt ol* We $hafl then find live ubie of ! 

issues, as fttth lilSauibe^s.^imvalent^ io sumi thus i- 
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For looanoes of ^ver (vis., the\ 

CMnoseTli^ / 

For I oimceof stiver, i iiang, 1 

or 1000 isim (cash) / 

For ‘500 isien 

«» M 

100 „ 

50 » 

30 n. 


so „ 
10 „ 

5 >* 


Marco Polo’s Statiubnt. 
10 besants. 


10 groats. 

5 „ (should have been 4). 

S M 

t »» 

„ (but the proportionate equivalent 
of a half groat would be 25 
fsifn), 

1 tomesel (but the prop, equivalent would 
be 7l ^). „ 

i „ (but prop, equivalent 3{ 


Pauthier has given from the Chinese Annals of the Mongol Dynasty 
a complete Table of the Issues of Paper-Money during every year of 
Kublai’s reign (1260-1294), estimated at their nominal value in Tm^ or 
tens of silver ounces. The lowest issue was in 1269, of 228,960 otitices, 
which at the rate of 120^. to the ounce' (see above) = 114,480/., and the 
highest was in 1290, viz., 50,002,500 ounces, equivalent at the same 
estimate to 25,001,250/! whilst the total amount in the 34 years was 
249,654,290 ounces or i24,82j,i44/ in nominal value. Well might 
Marco speak of the vast quantity of such notes that the Gretvt Kaan 
issued annually !r 

To complete the history of the Chinese paper-currency ,so far as we can : 

In 1309, a new issue took place with the same provision as in 
Kublai’s last issue, i.e. each note of the new issue was to exchange 
against 5 of the last of the same nominal value. And it w'as at the s^ime 
time prescribed that the notes should exchange at par with metals, 
which of course it was beyond the power of Government to enforce, and 
so the notes were abandoned. Issues continued from time to time to 
the end of the Mongol Dynasty. The paper-airrency is spoken of by 
Odoric (1320-30), by Pegolotti (1330-40), and by Ibn Batuta (1348), 
as still the chief, if not sole, currency of the Empire, According to the 
Chinese authorities, the credit of these issues was constantly diminishing, 
as ’tis easy to euppose. But it is odd that all th6 Western Travellers 
speak as if the notes were as good as gold. Pegolotti, writing for mer- 
cantile men, and from the information (as we may- suppose) of mercantile 
men, says explicitly that there was no depreciation, 

The Ming Dynasty for a time carried on the system of paper-money j 
with the difference that while under the Mongols no other currency had 
been admitted, their successors made payments, in tmt accepted 
on\f hand cash from their people I In 1448 the 
worth blit paibaro still heard talk of the paper-oiirrency 

ffcrth tmveQ^ he met at Azov about thb* nfn« ; but after 1455 
theio ik> njerc mention oMtin Chinesfe Wfatory. 
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I have sever heard of the presmatioh of any note of the Mongols; 
but some of the Mibg survive and are highly valued as curiosities in 
China. The late Sir G* T. Staunton appears to have possessed one; 
Dr. Lockhart' formerly had two^ of wb^i he gave one to Sir Harry 
Parkes, and retains the other. The paper is so dark as to explain 
Marco’s, description of it as black Dr. Lockhart’s kindness I am 
enabled to give a reduced representation of this note, as near a fecsimilc 
as we have been able to tender it, but with some restoraHon, e.g. of the 
sealSy of which on the original there is the barest indication remaining. 

Notwithstanding the disuse of Government issues of paper-money 
from that time till recent years, there had long been in some of the 
cities of China a large use of private and local promissory notes as 
currency. In Fuchau this was especially the case ; bullion was almost 
entirely displaced, and the banking-houses in that s^ity were counted by 
hundreds. These were under no government control ; any individual 
or company having sufficient capital or credit could establish a bank 
and issue their bills, which varied in amount from loo cash to looo 
dollars. Some fifteen years ago the Imperial Government seems to 
have been induced by the exhaustbd state of the Treasury, and these 
large examples of the local use of paper-currency, to consider projects 
for resuming that .system after the disuse of four centuries. A curious 
report by a committee of the Imperil Supreme Council, on a project 
for sucl^ a currency, appears among the papers published by the Ruj^ian 
Mission at Peking. It is unfavourable to the particular project, but we 
gather from other sources that the Government not long afterwards did 
o]>en banks in i!ic large riiies of the Empire for the issue of a new paper- 
currency, but that it met with bad success. At Fuchau, in 1858 , 1 
learn from one notice, the dollar was worth from 1 8,000 to 20,000 cash 
in Govcmmciu Bills. Dr. Rennie, in 1S61, s])eaks of the dollar at 
Peking as valued at 15,000 and later at 25,000 paper cash. Sushur 
the Regent had issued a vast numl»er of notes through bfinks of his own 
in various parts of Peking. These he failed to redeem, causing th€ 
failure of ail the hanks, and great consequAt commotion in the city. 
The Regent had led the Emperor systajuttolly into debauched hab^ 
which endevi in |»iU':dysis, On the Emperor’s ilcalh the EinprcsS; caused 
the arrest and exeaition of .Sushun. His conduct in connexion with 
the bank failures vras so bitteily rescTited that when the poor wretch 
was led to execution (Nov. S, r86i), as X learn from an cy^e-w^itness, the 
ti^'frattded r roditors lined .ffie sttfieU and cheered. 


1 owd to ti% the M'mg Note the wmple 0 . 

this a- foesmule over- ‘le^ . ^ 






not learn 

neoOBt are adS ua^ m jfapan ; but Sir R. Aloodt 
for small change from 30 to 500 cash and ramfe, as in genietal uiie m ^ 
.'Ivtidtior. ' ^ ^ . 

: • Two notable and disastrous attempts tp instate Chinese sjvtem 
currency took ^bce in the middle ages; <nie of th^ in Retsia, ai^- 
rentty in very pres^ice, the other in Ind» somi 36^ yeths 1^. 

. He liM was initiated in ia>t the worthless Kaikhatu Khan, 
whstt h^ bwn and his minister’s extravagance had eit^tied the Tieasmyi 
Oil jdsi suggestion of a financial officer called Tmdi^ Muzdfar. He 
inotiN were direct imitations of Kublafs, even ffie Cleese diamctm 
: imitated as part ci the device upon thein| ^ jC 3 iineSe name 

was aj^lied to them, and the Mongol Resident at Tahri:^ Hjid 
Chingsang, was consulted in carrying nut the meastu-fe -HpiiMive pre- 
parations were made for this object; offices caOed Cide-XSmwAf were 
erected in the principal cities of the provinces, and a nuirwrdus Staff 
appointed to carry out the details. Ghazan Khan in Khor^tanj, however, 
would have none of it, and refused to allow any of these {Reparations to 
be mi^e within his government. After, the constrained use of the Chao 
for two or three days Tabriz was in an uproar; the maritets were closed ; 
the people rose and murdered ’Izzuddin ; and the vriiole project had to 
be abandoned. Marco was in Persia at this time, Or just before, and 
Sir John Malcolm not unnaturally suggests that he might have had 
something to do with the scheme ; a suggestion which excites a hei^less 
conunotiopju t^e breast of M. Pauthier. We may draif from the story 
the somewhat notable conclusion that practised, at 

least for this one purpose, at Tabriz in 1294. , ' 

The oflier like enterprize was that of Sultan Mahomed Tughlak of 
Pehli, in 1330-31. This also was undertaken for like and was 

in professed imitation of the Chao of Cathay. Mahomed, however, 
used copper tokens instead of paper ; the copper bqng made apparently 
of equd weight to the gold or silver coin which it mprusonted. The 
Intern seems to have had# little more vogue than at Tuhriz, but was 
speedily brought to an end by the ease with which Ibfgeries on an 
enormous scale were practised. The'lSuUan, in .ho|iiUs of reviving the 
credit of his currency, ordered thnt eyevy poe tirin “* ' " " ' ' ' ' ■ tokens * • 
the '^reasiuy should have them catiieid in gold or ‘ The peej 

who in despair had fiung aside their cojpptr coins i biic 

in their houses, all nldted to the TeieMfItry and 


and sQvct. In this way the Treasury sdon 
cof^ier coins had «a little circulation as ever,' 
:^.jgiv^ to.fte Stat#," ■ ‘ 

SBicy, not of papeti 
birth. Tlip, 
^1fi4t; ;b«tig in groat’ 
■‘‘■-'fenarkoffris-: 
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^ ^ Xir. 169) infomuu 

^ „ jili. l>f.^5i^^ Mi JDtOAtsm, IV. 53 ; CweU, io 

l43'i<Wv^\35|w««fc C^utt ^ Patan Sovai tf Hind. 
Nubk^ l^iL ■^ 9 ^^^s^f./ Hif%i^sPmi. II. 11 . 195.). 


; . -CHAPTER XXV. 

';. , COJJCERNINO THE TwetVjfc BiUMjkS who ARE SET OVER ALE THE 

; , Afeairs or,THe C^iieat Raam. 

You i|wst kno^ t|«t tfe chosen twelve 

grew Barons to whom he hath committed all the necessary 
JtiB^irs .df thirty-fouf great provinces ; and now I will tell 
you jparticulars about them and their establishlnents. 

You must know that these twelve Barons reside all 
tQil^ef in a vei:}'iich and handsome palace, which is inside 
piP Cambaluc, and consists of a variety of edifices, 
twdhliwjay suites of iq[»ftnaents. To cA-ery province is 
* .seywal «fcarks» and all reside in this. 

This^ -judges ' 

and’ darks' .the'ps^rin^ to 
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Those twelve Barons also have such authority that they 
can dispose of the movements of the forced, and send them 
whither, and in such strength as, they please. This is done 
indeed with the Emperoris cognizance, but still th% orders 
arc issued on their authority. They are styled Shieng, 
which is as much as to say ‘‘ The Supreme Court,** and the 
palace where they abide is also called Shieng. This body 
forms the highest authoritiy at the Court of the Great 
Kaan ; and indeed they can favT>ur and advance whom they 
will. I will not now name the 34 provinces to you, because 
they will be spoken of in detail t*n the course of this Book,* 


Note 1. — Pauthier’s extracts from the Chinese annals of the dynasty, 
in illustration of this subject, are interesting. These, as he represents 
them, show the council of ministers usually to have consisted of twelve 
high officials, viz. : 2 Ching-siang or (chief) ministers of state, one 
styled, “of the Right,” and the other ‘‘of the Left;” 4 called P'ing- 
cAang ching-sse^ which seems to mean something like ministers in charge 
of special departments; 4 Assistant ministers; 2 Counsellors. * 

Rashiduddin,*" however, limits the council to the two first classes : 
“ Strictly speaking, the council of state is composed of four Chingsang 
{CAing-siang) or great officers {Wazirs^ he afterwards terms them), and 
four Fanchdn {P'ing-chang) or associated members, taken from the 
nations of the Tajiks, Cathayans, Ighurs, and Arkaun.” 

In a later age we find the twelve Barons reappearing in the pages of 
Mendoza : “ The King hath in this city of Tabin (Peking), where he is 
resident, a royal council of twelve counsellors and a ]>resident, chosen 
men throughout al the kingdom, and such as have had experience irt 
government many yeares.” And also in the early centuries of the 
Christian era we hear that the Khi^n of the Turks had his twelve 
grandees, divided into those of the Right and those of the pro 
bably a copy from a Chinese order then also existing. 

But to return to Rashiduddin : ‘‘ As the Kaan generally resides at 
the capital, he has erected a place. for the sittings of the Great Council, 
called Sing .... The dignitarie% mentioned above are ej^pected to 
attend daily at the Sing, and to make themselves acquainted with all 
that passes there.” « 

The Sing of Rashid is evidently the Shieng or Sheng {Sdenf^ of 
Pola M. Pauthier is on this point somewhat ^cofttemptnbus towards 
Neumann, who,, he says, confounds Marco twelve huom or 

minist^ of stotc with the chiefs of the twelve *great provincial govmj- 
metits called Sifig^jpho had, their residence at the cfties of 
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governments ; whilst in fact Polo’s Scieng (he asserts) has nothinig to (J<f 
with the Singy but represents the Chinese word Siang ‘‘a minister,” 
and “ the office of a minister.” 

It is very probable that two different words, Siang and Singy got con- 
foundedly the non-Chinese attaches of the imperial court ; but it seems 
to me quite certain that they applied the same word, Sing or Sheng, tor 
both institutions, viz., to the high council of state, and to the provincial 
governments. It also looks, as if Marco Polo himself had made that 
very confusion with which Pauthier charges Neumann. For whilst here 
he represents the twelve Barons as forming a council of state at the 
capital, we find further on, when speaking of the city of Yangcheu, he 
says ; “ Et si siet en ceste cith tins des xii Barons du Grant Kaan ; car 
ille est eskue pour un des xii sieges^” where the last word is probably a 
mistranscription of sciengs or si^s^ and in any case the reference is to 
a distribution of the empire into twelve governments. 

I'o be convinced that Sing was used by foreigners in the double 
sense that I have said, we have only to proceed with Rashiduddin’s 
account of the administration. After what we have already quoted, he 
goe.s on : The Sing of Khanbali^i is the most eminent, and the build* 
ing is very large . , , Sings do not exist in all the cities, but only in 
(Mpitals of great provinces ... In the whole empire of the Kaan 
there arc twelve of these Sings ; hut that of Khanbaligh is the only one 
whkh^has Chingsangs among>t its memher.s’' Wassif again, after 
deHcribing the greatness of Khan/ai (Kms«iy of Polo), says: “These 
cirrunivtances char:u tcri/c the enpua) itself, hut 400 cities of note, and 
embracing ample icrritories, arc dependent on its jurisdiction, insomuch 
that the tnost in< onsiderublc of those <‘ities surpasses Baghdad and 
Shiraz, In the number of these cities are Lankinfu and Zaitun, and 
(,.'hitriv\b'n ; ihi KIvan/ui :i S^ing\ ie, a great city in which the 

high and mighh ^ '‘iimdl of ndnnnistration holds its meetings,” Friar 
( hUnif' again s.u,- ; '' fins empire hath bccii vlivitlcd by the Lord thereof 
infw uvehc p.rrts. each one wiicuHifk termed a Smg^fS 

boio, it 'jccms cvadcni u> me. knew nothing of ('hinese. His S/iieng 
1*1 direcf attemjn u* repicscnt^o/rr Cidtu-se word, l)ut .simply the term 
dial he hat! btxn used to empk^y m talking lVrsi:lr^ or I'urki, in the way 
that Ra.shidmkha tiWki V/a»s*if cu)];‘la> u, 

1 find no light as to the 34 provinre.s whK-h Polo represents the 
t‘mpirt“ as divided. 

137 ; L 96 : Erdmann, 142 ; liaiH’ 

mr/y 42, !>tii u>necxQi,l} 
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:hapter XXVI. 

How THK Kaan’s Posts and Runners are spe 6 THROUGHtMANv , 
Lands and Provinces. 

Now you must know that from this city of Cambaluc 
proceed many roads and highways leading to a variety oi 
provinces, one to one province, another to another; and 
each road receives the name of the province to which it 
leads ; and it is a very sensible thing.' And the messenger^ 
of the Emperor in travelling fram Cambaluc, be the road 
whichsoever they will, find at every 25 miles of the journey 
a station which they call Yamb^ or, as we should say, the 
“ Horse-Post-House.” And at each of those stations used 
by the messengers there is a large and handsome building 
for them to put up at, in which they find all the rooms 
furnished with fine beds and all other necessary articles in 
rich silk, and where they are provided with everything, they 
can want. If even a king were to arrive at one of these, 
he would find himself well lodged. 

At some of these stations, moreover, there shall be 
posted some 400 horses standing ready for the use of the 
messengers ; at others there shall be aoo, according to the 
requirements, and to what the Emperor has established in 
each case. At every 2 5 miles, as I said, or any how at every 
30 miles, you find one of these stations, on all'the principal 
highways leading to the different provincial governments ; 
and the same is the case throughout all the .chief provinces 
subject to the Great Kaan.' Even when the messengers 
have to pass through a roadless tract where neither house 
nor hostel exists, still there the station-houses have been 
established just the same, excepting that tjie intervals are 
somoi^'hat greater, and the day’s journey, is fixed at 35 to 
45 of 25 to 30. But they ar% presided with 

harms ait4 other necessaries just 

describe* so t||e Emperor’o ^lesseiigbr^ ^inie 
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from wbat region they may, find everything ready foi* 
them. 


And in sooth tins is a thing done on the greatest scale 
of magnificence that ever was seen. Never had emperor, 
king, or lord, such wealth as this manifests ! For it is i 
fact that on all these posts taken together there are more 
than 300,000 horses kept up, specially for the use of the 
messengers. . And the great buildings that I have men- 
tioned are more than 10,000 in number, all richly furnished 
as I told you. The thing is on a scale so wonderful and 
costly that it is hard to being oneself to describe it.^ 

But now I will tell you another thing that I had for- 
gotten, but which ought to be told whilst I am on this 
subject. You must know that by the Great Kaan’s orders 
there has been established* between those post-houses at every 
interval of 3 miles, a little fort with some 40 houses round 
about it, in which dw ell the people who act as the Emperor's 
foot-runners. E\er\ one of those runners wears a great 
wide belt, set all over with bells, so that as they run the 
3 miles from post to post their bells are heard jingling a 
long w^ay oil. And thus on reaching the post the runner 
finds another man similarly ee|uipt, and all ready to take 
his place, who instantly rakes over whatsoever he has in 
charge, and with if receive-; .1 slip of pa|)er from the clerk 
wlio is alvvay^ at hand fur the purpose; and so the new 
man sets ofi'and rmii his 3 miles. At the next station he 


finds his relief read) in like mattner ; and so tlie post pro- 
ceeds, with a change at every 3 miles. And in this way the 
Emperor, who has an immense number of these 
receives despatches witlt from places 16 days* jovuri^j 
off' in* one day and night or, if need be, nc^ from t 


hundred days ;dAys and nights al^ 't1^^ 

small matterl jlft . 
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Of the posts notes the time of each courier’s arrival and 
departure ; and there are often other officers whose business 
it is to make monthly visitations of all the posts, and to 
punish those runners who have been slack in their Work.*) 
The Emperor exempts these men from all tribute, and pays 
them besides. 

Moreover, there are also at those stations other men 
equipt similarly with girdles hung with bells, who are 
employed for expresses wlien there is a call for great haste 
in sending despatches to any governor of a province, or t^ 
give news when any Baron has cevolted, or in other such 
emergencies; and these men travel a good 200 or 150 
miles in the day, and as much in the night. I’ll tell you 
how it stands. They take a horse from those at the station 
which are standing ready saddled, all fresh and in wind, 
and mount and go at full speed, as hard as they can ride in 
fact. And when those at the next post hear the bells they 
get ready another horse and a man equipt in the same way, 
and he takes over the letter or whatever it be, and is off full- 
speed to the third station, where again a fresh horse is 
found all ready, and so the despatch speeds along fron\ 
post to post, always at full gallop with regular change of 
hor^s. And the speed at which they go is marvellous. 
[By night, however, they cannot go so fast as by day, be- 
cause they have to be accompanied by footmen with 
torches, who could not keep up with them at full speed.] 
Those men are highly prized ; and they could never do 
it did they not bind hafd the stomach, chest, ami head 
with strong bands. And each of them carries with him a 
gerfalcon tablet, in sign th^ he is bound on an urgent 
express; |o that if perchance his horse break down, .or he 
meet with other mishap, whomsoever he paay. fall in with 
on ^ he is empowered to make' him dismount arttJ 
^ bU Jhorw. Nobody dares reftjjfc In inch a dase i 
so .that, the courier hath always a good ffiesh nag to carri 
Jwoi.’ 
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Now tA\ theso numbers of post-horses cost the Emperob 
nothin at all; and I will tell you the how and the why. 
Every city, or village, or hamlet, that stands near one of 
those post-stations, has a fixed demand made on it for as 
many horses as it can supply, and these it must furnish to* 
the post. And in this way are provided all the posts of the 
cities, as well as the towns and villages round about them ; 
only in uninhabited tracts the horses are furnished at the 
expense of the Emperor himself. 

[Nor do the cities maintain the full number, say of 
400 horses, always at their^tation, but month by month aoo 
shall be kept at the station, and the other 200 at grass, 
coming in their turn to relieve the first aoo. And if there 
chance to be some river or lake to be passed by the runners 
and horse-posts, the neiglibfturing cities are bound to keep 
3 or 4 boats in constant readiness for the purpose.] 

And now I will tell you of the great bounty exercised 
by the Emi)eror towards his pe(>ple twice a year. 


Xoir, 1.- 'I'hc ('i. ’I cxi has " tf ir I'sf mmf srue rAouse Pauthier’s 
Texi, /iMh if t’j./ The latter seems absurd. Thave no 

d'jubt, that .tiin' i, correi.1. and is an Italianism, sa/’i/to having sometimes 
the sense f>f|'nificiu or ju<ii<ious. rinis P. della Valle (IJ. 26) speak- 
ing of -Shth Abb, IS : " . 1 ^? fn<rt I . S. i tiri tii <^uesfo re, .saputo insieme 
c bi/./arro,'' “aentc with ail his eereniri' iiy.'’ 


XoTK ‘A Doth Ncamann and I'authier seek tihine.se etymologies 
of this Mongol niml. mm li t)te Tartars <Mrried with them all Over Asia. 
It survives ill Persian aii <1 Turki ui the senses both of a post-house aatJ 
a [wst liOTse, The Mmlw».s4<iorS of Shah Rukh on amvini; at Sttkehu 
were lodgeei ifl the Vetm-KMn^, or ptist-house, by the city ga{c.|. 

Uicy found 90 such Yams lietweea Sukchu and K.hanl»%h, af ea^ 
of wliich tSsey were supphcl with provisions, servants, beds, oiijbt- 
I'loihes, ,Ve. (Kloriv, Ukcwlsc spcj^Jis of the hostelries caBcd 

Ruhruntiis applies die same to tjuarters in the L ~ 

which were assigneti for the foti^ent of inulasstidots. iyj ; 

,?JO.) • 




^ imj^ies, aad how thoy c&n subsist, the is diet «!R tihe 
Iddaten^ and Saracens as veH, take six, eight; « wives 
when they can afford it, and beget an infinity d children. In ywi 
diall find many men who have each more than 30 sons who fi)TO an 
armed retinae to their father, and this through the fact of his havingM 
.many wives. With u8>on the other hand, a man hath but one wife; 
and if she be barren, still he must abide by her for Ufe, and have no pro- 
geny; thus we have not such a population as they have. 

“And as regards food, they have abundance; for they generally 
consume rice, panic, and mjjllet (especially tiie Tartars, Cathayans, and 
people of Manzi) ; and these three crops in those countries render an 
hundred-fold. Those nations use no bread, but only boil those kinds 
of grain with milk or meat for their victual. Their wheat, indeed, dojs 
not render so much, but this they use only to make vermicelli, and 
pastes of that description. No spot of arable land is left untilled ; and 
their cattle are infinitely prolific, so that when they take the field every 
man is followed by six, eight, or more horses for his own use. Thus you 
may clearly perceive how the population of those parts is so great, and 
how they luve such an abundance of foqd.” 

Note fi. — The Burmese kings used to have the odoriferous Durian 
transmitted by horse-posts from Tenasserim to Ava. But the most 
notable example of the rapid transmission of such dainties, and the 
nearest approach I know of td their despatch by telegraph, was that 
practised for the l)enefit of the Fatimite Khalif Aziz (latter part of 10th 
century), who had a great desire for a dish of cherries of Balbek, The 
Wazir Yakub-ben Kills caused 600 pigeons to be despatched from 
Balbek to Cairo, each of which carried attached to either leg a small 
silk bag containing a cherry ! (Qtiat. Makrizi, IV, 1 18.) 

Note 6 , — “ Note is taken at every post," says Amyot, in si)eaking of 
the Chinese practice of last century, “ of rite time of the courier’s arrival, 
in order that it may be known at what point delays have occurred." 
{Mim. VIII. 185.) , 

Note 7 ,— The ppst-systera is described almost exactly as in the 
text by Friar Odoric and the Archbishop of Soltania, in the generation 
aftjpr Polo, and very much in the same way by Magaillans in' the tyth 
*centaty. Posts had existed in China from an old data They are 
spoken of by Mas’udi and the Relations of the 9tb century. 'I’hey were 
also in use in India at least in the generation after Polo. Jhe Mongols, 
too. carried^te institution wherever thev went ‘ • 
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CHAPTER X'XVII. 

H<iS)v Tan Emperor bestows help on his People, when they are 

AFFLICTED WITH DEARTH OR MURRAIN. 

Now you must know that the Emperor sends his Mes- 
sengers over all his Lands and Kingdoms and Provinces, 
to ascertain from his officers if ttflP’people are afflicted by 
any dearth through un&vourable seasons, or storms or 
Iq^usts, or other like calamity ; and from those who have 
suffered in thb way no taxei are exacted for that year ; nay 
more, he causes them to be supplied with corn of his own 
for food and seed. Now this is undoubtedly a great bounty 
on his part. And when w'inter comes, he causes inquiry to 
l>e made as to those who have lost their cattle, whether by 
murrain or other mishap, and such persons not only go 
scot free, but get jiresents of j^attle. And thus, as I tell 
you, the Lord every year helps and fosters the people sub- 
ject to him. • 

[There is another trait of the Great Kaan I should tell 
you ; and that is, that if a chance shot from his bow strike 
any herd or flock, whether lielonging to one person or to 
many, and however big the flock may be, he takes no tithe 
thereof for rhrt e years. In like manner if the arrow strike 
a boat full of goods, tliac lioat load pays no duty; for it is 
thought uniii^y that an arrow strike any one’s property; 
and the Great Kaan says it'would be an abomination before 
God, were stitch firo|»erty, that has been struck by the di\dne 
wrath, to enter into hb Treasury.*] 


Note* 1.— The Chioesfi attthoralheady quoted as to 

---.I...--,- ■. 




One of fait soot, ft] 

lftHi4{0t ac^nftitiQ ilsm mtirray, and fathcd «t A vrabge ^ ^ ^ 
of l^bd^ |>eopIe gave tfa«n a ftheq> ftftd 

year two <rf ^ pat^ tfa« a“®* ''*'®y dmandti ftoi^ ttf ei ft*^ 

a stoup of wine 'Hie people gave it, but went to tho Kaan and tcrfd du 
stoiy, saying tfaey feared it might grow into a perpetual exactic^ KttUa. 
diatply rebuked the Prince, and gave the people ctunpensatimi and an 
twder in their favour. {Demm/Za, IX. 460 ; Hammetts Wassaf, 


CHAPTER, XXVIII. 

How THE Great Kaan causes Trees to he pi.anted ry the 

Hkjhwavs. 

The Emperor moreover hatb tai^en onlcr that all the high- 
ways travelled by his messengers and the people generally 
should be planted with rows of great trees a few paces apart ; 
and thus these trees are visible a long way off, and no one 
can miss the way by day or night. Even the roads through 
uninhabited tracts are thus planted, and it is the greatest 
possible solace to travellers. And this is done on all the 
ways where it can be of service. [The CJreat Kaan plant.s 
these trees all the more readily, because his astrologers and 
diviners tell him that he who plants trees lives long. 

But where the ground is so sandy and desert that trees 
will not grow, he causes other landmarks, pillars or stones, to 
be set up to show the way."] , 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Concerning the Rice-Wine drunk by the Peobde or Caihay. 

Most of the people of Cathay drink wiije Of the kind thftt 
I shftp lunf, Ae^ribe. It is a liquor whleh^they brew of rice 
with *‘^qw*®**tyjaf lexcellent spJhe, in. such ^^ion that .it 



of 

... / ^nd lxiii| 

veiy tot it luakes one drunk sooner than any othei 



Norig 1, — The i^ode of making Chinese Rice-wine is described in 
Amyot^s Mimmns^ V. 46S seqq. A kind of yeast is employed, with 
which is often mixed a flour prepared from fragrant herbs, almonds, 
pine-seeds, dried fruits, &c. Rubruquis says this liquor was not dis- 
tinguishable, except by smell, from the best wine of Auxerre ; a wine so 
famous in the Middle Ages, that the Historian Friar, Salimbene, went 
irom Lyons to Auxerre on purpose to drink it.* Ysbrand Ides com- 
]iares the Rice- wine to Rhenish 4 John Bell to Canary ; a modern 
traveller quoted by Davis, ^ in colour, and a little in taste, to Madeira/^ 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Cu\i KKMN^ I HK liJAi K SlONl-^ THAT VRT DIV. IK CATHAY, AND ARt 

HIRST FOR FcEL. 

• 

I f is u fact rliar all over the Ci)untry of Citha)'- thert i: 
a kinr! of black sronc existing in l^eds in the mountains 
whicii they dig out and burn like firewood. If you suppl} 
the fire witii tiieni at night, and see that they are wel 
kindled, you vvill find tlient htill aliglir in the morning; an( 
thev make meh ca[)ital fuel that no other is used throughou 
llie country. It is true that they bate (tienty of wood also 
but they do not hum it. because those stones burn bette 
aiul cost less.* 

j Morcoter wuh that \a,-.t number of people, and tb 
aumher of hot-baths that they maintain- for every one ha 
such a itarh at least 3 times a week, and in winter if 
every day, whilst evtsry nohltfmari atnd «tm of ha 

a prnate bath for & owh Jtse — the wootl would ftat suffilc 
for the purp^we.] 





r MiiUt «d^^9jtt:m iiml]r every province of OwUj 1 
^e-fafils near *f^di^and along th^ 
tp the capital is from Pingtingcheu in Shansi ; a piovfoce wMafa is i^ii^ 
all productive of coal It is also found in Manchoria, and abondanU] 
in Shantuing. It is wrought in various parts of the valley of the Greai 
Kiimg^ a^ at the highest point reached by Sarcl and Blakiston the) 
foimd mmes on die cliffs over the river, from which the coal was sent 
down by long bamboo cables, the loaded baskets drawing up the empt) 
ones« The kind in most demand in Central China is the Kwan^ coal 
a sort of anthracite. There are numerous varieties in Kiangsi, and th« 
porcelain furnaces of Kingteching in that province arc chiefly her^fec^ 
with coal from the adjoining mountains. 

In various parts of China, as in Chekiang, Ssechuen, and at Peking, 
they form powdered coal, mixed with mud, into bricks somewhat like our 
“patent fuel.’* This practice is noticed by I bn Batuta, as well as the 
use of coal in making porcelain, though this he seems to have misunder- 
stood. Rashiduddin also mentions the use of coal in China. It was in 
use, according to citations of Pauthier’s, before the Christian era. It is 
a popular l>elief in China that every provincial capital is bound to be 
established over a coal-field, so as to have a provision in case of siege. 


It is said that during the British siege of Canton mines were opened to 
the north of the city. 

{Maegewafi^m Ch» Repos, XIX. 385-7 ; Blakisiofiy 133, 265; Mid, 
Kingdom^ I. 73, 78 ; Amyot, XL 334; Cathay,, 261, 478, 482 ; Notes by 
Rev^ Williamson in J, N, Ch, Br, R,A,^S,^ Dec. 1867 ; Hcdde and 
Rondot, p. 63.) 

Aeneas Sylvius relates as a miracle that took place before his eyes 
in Scotland, that poor and almost naked beggars, when stones were given 
them as alms at the church doors, went away quite* delighted ; for stones 
of that kind were imbued either with brimstone or with some oily matter, 
so that they could be burnt instead of wood, of whiQh the country was 
destitute. (Quoted by Jos, Robertson^ Statuta Eccks, Scotic. L xciii.) 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

How THE Great Kaan causes Stores of Corfl» to be made, to 
. HELV HIS People withal in time of D^EAtttH. 

You that when the EmpeW fwea, ^at is 

cheap and atmn^aifr, he buys «p large quapnjd^ and has 



106 . tei 7 *^ 0 , to all kinds of 
iwfiSriier wiieat, barky, millet, rice, panic, or what not, and 
tlKte is any iseardtty of a jiarticular kind of corn he 
causes that to be issued. And if the price of the corn Is at 
.one bezant the measure, he lets them have it at a bezant for 
four measures, or at whatever price will produce general 
cheapness ; and every one can have food in this way. And 
by^his providence of the Emperor’s, his people can never 
suffer from dearth. He doe% the same over his whole Em- 
pire ; causing these supplies to be stored everj’where accord- 
ing to calculation of the wants and necessities of the j)eople. 


Ni>TK 1 . Li' fiuf si Hen estmer H Lien irois ans ouguatre^^ 

{!*;\uthier) : si bun estiidiet” (G. T.). I half suspect it should be 
estuver in the sense of kiliMlry,” but both the Geog. Latin and the 
('rus(.a render it ^tbermre, l^e Comte says : “ Rice is always stored 
in the piiblio granaries for three or fonr* years in advance. It keeps 
long, if care be taken lo air it nml stir it ai)uui ; and ijlthough not sc 
good to the taste or h,»ok as new rit e, it i.s said to be more wholesome/' 
The Archbishop of .Soltania Npciks of these stores; ** The saic 
khnperor is very pitiful and coinpassicnare ; .... and so when thcl% h 
<]earth in Uie land, he (»j>cncih his garnets, and giveth forth of hi 
wheat and his rice for indf others are selliug it iitJ' Kidilai Kaaji‘; 
iucasiucs of tliis khu! are r<*rorded in ilu* /iiniais ot the Dynasty ai 
*|iK>ttan»y Pautiuoi. Vhc ‘rame praane is to the .sovereign? 

of the 'f'haug Dyii.MV' b\ the oai Ar.,b In later days a mis- 

'^lorury b tifi’ h'rMjuVits an unfavourable account of tht 

at.tioa of these pubic" prar-.irifs. aijd of ilic raseality that occurred ir 
<'onnv.don with lit an (/^av;.v, D »• i i ;:4 o ; Ivelat 1. 39 

Let. Eli X,XiV; 7b.D 


c:HArxi;R xxxn. 

Or Tin: CHAKtrv of thk EMFFftOk to the VoQk. 

I tiAVR told you how- J^. O*seat provides for 
distribution of^necessaries,to . his people iti time 



by;!nukii^ store in time of cheapnesis. New I ii?Ml bdB 
you erf. his alms and great charity to the pom of Ids dty 
ofCambalac. 

You see he causes selection to be made of w number , 
of funilies in the city which are in a state of indigence, 
and of such families some may consist of six in the house, 
some of eight, some of ten, more or fewer in each as it may^ 
hap, but the whole number being very great. And each 
family he causes annually to be supplied with wheat and 
other corn sufficient for the whole year. And this^ he 
never fails to do every yeat Moreover, all those who 
choose to go to the daily almose at tlie Court receive a 
great loaf apiece hot from the baking, and nobody is 
denied; for so the Lord hath ordered. And so some 
30,000 people go for it everj' day from year’s end to year’s 
end. Now this is a great goodness in the Emperor to 
take pity of his poor people thus 1 And they benefit so 
much by it that they warship him as he were God. 

[He also provides the poor with clothes. For he lays 
a tithe upon all wool, silk, hemp, and the like, from which 
clmhing can be made ; and he has these woven and laid 
up in a building set apart for the purpose; and as all 
artizans are bound to give a day’s labour weekly, in this 
way the Kaan has these stuffs made into “clothing for those 
poor families, suitable for summer or winter according to 
the time of yeai. He also provides the Clothing for his 
troops, and has woollens woven for them in every city, the 
material for which is furnished by the titl^c aforesaidl You 
should know that the Tartars, before they were converted 
to the religion of the Idolaters, never practised almsgiving. 
Udeed when any poor man begged of them they would 
tell him, “ Go with God’s curse, for if^He loved you as 
He loves me He would have provided for you!” But 
the sages of the Idolaters, and especially the Sacds men- 
tioned before, told the Great K^an that fit was a good work 
to provide for tlje jfoor, and that his idols w^uM be greatly 



pSeiis^ iflbedid so, Afid sioce tlien he has talLeh th cSor; 
for tlie poor so modi as yoa hare heard.' ] 


NOTE 1. — ^This is a curiotis testimony to an ameliorating effect of 
Buddhii^ on rude nations. The general establishment of medical aid 
for men and animals is alluded to.in the edicts of Asoka ; and hospitals 
for the diseased and destitute were found by Fahian at Palibothra. The 
Archbishop of Softania bears like testimony to that in this chapter 
regarding the charities of the Great Kaan ; and Friar Jordanus had also 
heard of his unexampled almsgiving. Various examples of a charitable 
spirit in Chinese Institutions will be found in a letter by Pere d^Entre- 
cd!les in the XVth Recueil of Lcttres Edif antes ; and a similar detail in 
Nnntts's China and the Chinese^ di. xv. (See Prinsefs Essays ^ II. 15 ; 
Beal's Fah hian^ 107 ) 


CHAPTKR XXXTII. 

{C()Nrn<\iN . Jin A'' i kn{.c)'.n<s in* ihk Citv of Cambaluc] 

^ • 

[I'liKRK arc in the city of ('amhaluc, what with Christians, 
Saracens, and (\itha\ ans, sonic 5000 astrologers and sooth- 
savers, wliom tiie (ircat Kaan provides with annual main- 
tenance- -and clothing, ju'-t as he provides the jHior of whom 
wc liavo spoken, and they are in the constant exercise of 
their art in tfiis city. 

'I’iiey lui\c .1 kind of Asiroiabc on which are inscribed 
the jilanctarv sfgtis, tlu- hours UJid critical points of the whole 
vear. Atul evert year thes'C Christian, Saracen, and Cath- 
ayan astrologer^, each sect apart, investigate by means of 
this astrolabe the conrse atnl character of the whole year, 
accortling co the tiKiicarions of each of its Moons, in order 
to discover by the iianfral i^ourse and disposition ofjthe 
planets, and tlie other circn^stancca of the hcatwns, what 
shaiJ be tlw nature (if tke .1»cather, and what pecuHaritfes 
shall he ftfOithccd Mcmj the year; 

ample, under which: Moon there shall l>e thunderstofiffi 
and tempests, under there shall lx disease, mofiliillk 



MARCO POtO; 




dUordwS) treasons, and on' t6;'ilte. 

/.'tnditaoons of wckj but always adding it 

according to his - ^ 

th^ th^r e:iranunldon 

• fittle pj^phi^for the year,*wluch are called Ta£Utitj 9iA 
these im sold ibr a groat to all who desire to know, what 
is conning.. Those of the astrologers, of course, whose ptfe- 
dictibns are found to be most exact, are held to bejthc 
greatest adepts in their art, and get the greater feme.* 

And if any one having some great matter in haoi^, 
dr proposing to make a long journey for traffic or other 
budness, desires to know what will be the upshot, he goes 
to one of these astrologers and says; “Turn up your books 
and see what is the present aspect of the heavens, for I am 
going away on such and such'a business.” Then the astro- 
loger will reply that the applicant must also tell tlie year, 
month, and hour of his birth ; and when he has got that 
, information he will see how the horoscope of his i^tivity 
combines with the indications of the time when the ques-- 
tion is put, and then he predicts the result, good or bad, 
according to the aspect of the heavens. 

You must know, too, that the Tartars reckon their 'years 
by twelves ; the sign of the first year being the Lion, of 
the second the Ox, of the third the Dragon, of the fourth 
the Dog, and so forth up to the twelfth ;* so that when one 
is asked the year of his birth he answers thaf it was in the 


year of the Lion (let us say) t»n. such a day or niglit, at 
suchanhour^ and- such a nfioment. And the fedwar^^bf a 
child^-Ways takes care to write .these particulars down in 
a book] * When the twejve yearly symboV bcc*^ gb«e 
t^ug^ then they come back to the firsts and go fibfo^h 
agion ift fhe same succession.] , 





and ladM? of IfatrJ 
such matter . Tbl 




^ }(Mtri)e9V iwd;;«o fon^L Hiejr put 

'ftiii^^ottyw'caa'^oid eat ' gowns Kbnsclf iu aU thftigs t^ita tole^* 

^j[k.''V> t&xiy;} . '■ • * 

'* Tto we pf tlw» ten# by Manxt may possibly .be an illasttatioii of 
' wl»t I haw dsewhen* propoumktt via that ha. was not acquainted with 
Chin^ but that iis iateicoun* attd^eoiiyeisation lay chiefly with die 
W this Kaao’s Gour^ and ^robabty ym earned on in die- 
l^njan ln^gwagi^j ' l^tnot- iosg after the-date of our Book wc find die 

jirord used in itiiSan by JacQpg AH^iieri <Dante’s son) ; — 


A v<^rgBMiica*e 
Si convteiie adeqtiare 
Inprimn Q Taccuitw^ 

Per Afedere il cammino 
Come i Piatieti vanno 
Per tutto quanto raimo.” 

• -^Rime Anticke Toscane^ III. la 

Marco does not allude to the fact that almanacs were published by 
the Govanroent, as they u’ere then and still are. Pauthier (515 «ijy.) 
givw eoBse very curious details on tttis subject from the Annals of the- 
Vtt^ In the accounts of the year 1328, it appea« tha,t no less Uian 
. copies were printed in three different sizes at different prices^ 
tisides a separate almjmac for the ffim-Hwei or Mahomedaajt Had 
Polo not mnitted to touch on the issue of almanacs by- Government ^he 
could scarcely, have foiled to enter on the subject of printing, on which 
he has kept a silence so singular and unaccountable. 

The Chinese Government stitt « considers the publication of a Ca- 
lendar of the first imptMtance and utility. It must do everytlung' to its 
power, not only to point out to its mimetons subjects the' 
of the seasons!, •. . . . but on acamnt of the gener^,supemS^n ^;:^i^ 
mark in the almanac the lucky unlucky days, the best for 
married, for umlertafciag a joura^, for making their dresseS, ft^ buyi^ 
or bufidifig, ^ pJfeseBtmS ^ Emperor, and for 

caaw dTordkuuy SSe* the GovemmeW ke^ ^f-^ 

w^ fj. 






Char XXjqiiJv THE CALENDAR. 

fhe ^ce to A^;ori»$b for the 

t &wi|ror t*^ of foir foe tfliHm de huce ; but as these prices wer/ 
to paper-mbiiey it is eatremely difficult to say, to foe vai^uiffoiptcciation 
of th^ conency, what foe price reaOy amounted to, 

«^We ouiy note that to Polo’s time one of foe prindpEfl offici^.c^foe 
Mafoematical Board was CaUuft a natire of FoHn or dfo 
Empire, who was also to dasge d the medical department oPfoe Ctont 
R^rdtog tto Obserintoiy, of which we here, give a cut, see note at 
p. 333 sif^. On the importance attadhed by foe Chinese to these 
auguries to all foe adhits 1^, and on the public diviners and fortune- 
tellers, see Semdo, p, rrS se^.} XSdd, p. 313 ^Iso for preceding 
reference^ Mid. 'JlUngimt, II. 153 Gaubil, 136). 

• Note 2. — ^The real cycle of the Mongols, which was also that of 
the Chinese, runs; i. Rat; a. •*; 3. Tiger; 4. Hare; 5. Dragon; 6. 
Serpent ; 7. Horse ; 8. Sheep ; 9. Ape ; 10. Cock ; n. Dog; la. Swine. 
But as such a cycle is too short to avoid confusion, it is combined with 
a coefficient cycle of tm epUfa^ to such wise as to produce a iSo-year 
cycle of compound names btfore the same shall recur. These co^ctont 
epithets ate found to three diffemit forms: (x) From foe p^emehts, 
Wood, Fire, Earth, Iron, Water, Attaching to each a masculine and 
feminiae attribute so aa to make ten epithets, (a) From the Colours, 
iSue, Red, Yellow, White, Black, siuuiarly treated. (3) By terms wifoout 
raeantog in Mongol, directly adopted (k imitated from foe Chinese, Gdi 
Yi, .Ming, Ting, &c. Thus 1864 was the first year of a fio-j'ear cycle : 

1864 « (Macsc.) = (Mmc.) Year. 

1865 a (Fem.) Year = (Fern.) Sltuf~Ox Vear- 

{864 » Year = (Mase.) Std-Ttger . . 

1867 =» (Few.) Yew = ifoT-jWjw Yew. 

• 9*3 * (Fern.) Yew s= (Feiu.1 JSKftub-Staiitc Yt$t. 


And then 3 new cycle commences Ju^ before. 

This Calendar a'as carried by the Mcmgols into all their dominions^ 
.ind it would n|ipear to have long itorvived foem in Fento. Ttoto-a 
litKument tssued to tavcwr of ^ Jbl^ f^rdto iy the 
of isjMban, l>ears foe strni^^fo.'f^ a Mbritpsnednn 
year of foe S«rine,it . to4'ear cyckiltotllilfoAlM 
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ttefe 5f my nian’s *Uith constitute what tite Chineee ' ^ l^ght 

^Ptaiacteis” of his age, to which constant reference is nliade in some o^T 
fl^ systems of fortiine-tdling, and in the selection df propitious days 
for. the trimsaction 0f husihess. To this system the text t^des. A 
curious account of the principles of prognostication on such adiasis jpsU 
be found in Do<^Us Socieil Life of the Chinese (p. 579 seqy. j on the 
Calendar, «see Schmidt’s Preface to S. Setnen; Pallas^ Sammlungen^ II. 
aaS seqq, ; Primers Essays, Useful Tables, 146.) 


CHAPTER JCXXIV. 

[Concerning the Religion of the Cathayans;’ their views as 
TO THE Soul ; and their Customs. 

As we have said before, these* people are Idolaters, and as 
regards their gods, each has a tablet fixed high up on the 
wall of his chamber, on which is inscribed a name which 
represents the Most High and Heavenly God ; and before 
this they pay dgily worship, offering incense from a thurible, 
raising their hands aloft, and gnashing their teeth’ three 
times, praying Him to grant them health of mind and 
body ; but of Him they ask nought else. And below on 
the ground there is a figure which they call Natigai, which 
is the god of things terrestrial. To him they give a wife 
and children, and they worship him in the same manner, 
with incense, and gnashing of teeth,* and hfiing up of 
hands : and of him they ask ssasonable weather, and the 
fruits of thfe earth, children, and so forth.* ^ 

Thrir view of the immortality of the soul is after this 
fashion. They believe that as soon as a man* dies, his soul 
enters into another body, gof^g from a good to a. better, 
or from a bad to a worse, according as he hath conducted 
himself wdl or ill. That is to* say, a poor mani,^f he have 
passed through life |^od and sober, shall be b^ik a;g^in of a 
gentkvromji^. shall be a gentlenuui $ a secplul 

occamon barn of iA princess 8haK be^i)Mnhuc|i|, Mid 



CHAP.XXXiy. REtlGIOK OF THfi CATHAYA59S. 




40 oi^alw^s n^g, till he be aJ^rbcdmto’thVEieity> 
if he have borne himself ill, he who was the son of a gentle-^ 
man be reborn as the son of a boor, and tirom a boor 
sh^p become a dog, always going down lower and lower. 

The people have an ornate style of speech ; they salute 
each other wkh a cheerful countenance, and wilh ^eat 
politeness ; they behave likb gentlemen, and eat with great 
propriety.^ They show great respect to their parents; and 
should there be any son who offends his parents, or fails to 
minister to their necessities, there is a public office which 
has no other charge bu]| tiiat of punishing unnatural 
children, who are proved to have acted with ingratitude 
towards their parents.* 

Criminals of sundry kinds who have been imprisoned, 
are released at a time fixed by the Great Kaan (which 
occurs every three years), but on leaving prison they are 
branded on one cheek that they may be recognized. 

The Great Kaan hath prohibited all gambling and 
sharping, things more prevalent there thaq in any other 
part of the world. In doing this, he said: “I have Con- 
quered you by force of arms, and all that jou have is mine ; 
if, therefore, you gamble away your property, it is in fact 
my property that you arc gambling away.” Not that he 
took anything from them how'ever. 

I must not omit to tell you of the orderly way in which 
the Kaan’s Borons and others conduct themselves in coming 
to his presence. In tire first place, within a half ijide iof 


the place wherj^ he is, out of reverence for his mlted 
maje^, citryWy pteserva a mien of the greatest meek- 


ness and quiets so that no tmise of shrill voices or loud 
talk shall be heard. And jrmy one of the ' ' * and 
nobles caixks n todktoie hti^e vmel to 

spt in wl^ be 


sptteo'he-oqw^'^ 

airhave 







entnuice to ti{e httll«>tbef |iHt db 
l^wi^ give their others ia eha(||;ft,fo the 
iarux% in mdec thit they may not foul the fint carpets 
of sBh au!$ and ivers colours.], 

y 


MOtS t-^Ramusio’s heading has TarUu's, but it is naaii^h^ of the 
Ckdttyas or Ctunese that the author speaks throughout tiiis dupter. 

Note i.—^’-Sbattom i dtnti!* This is almost certain^, as Mandefi 
has noticed, due to some error of transcription. FiohaUy f 

frtHtit or something similar, was d» true reading. 

Note 3.— The latter part of Ais panage has, I doubt no^ been 
nwre or less interpolated, seeing that it Introduces again as a Chi^u 
dmnhy the rode object of primitive Tartar worship, of which we have 
aireiKfy heard in Book I. ch. liil And regarding the former part of the 
passage, one cannot but have somh doubt whether what was taken for 
the symbol of the Most Hij^ was not the ancestrsd tablet, udiidi is 
usually placed in one of the inner rooms of the house, and before which 
wmsUp is performed at fixed times, and acrording to certain esmblnM 
forms. Something, too, may have been known of the emperor^/OK^jp 
of heaven at the great ciro^ temple at Peking, where incensM cS/er- 
ings are made More a tablet, on which is inscribed the name Yuh* 
Hwang-Shang-ti, which some interi»%t as "The Supreme Ruler the 
Imperial Heavens,” and regard as the nearest approach to pure Theism 
erf which there is any indication in CMnese worship (see pp. 

170, 6as). 

The charge of irreligion against the Chinese is af) old one, and is 
made Mayton in nearly the same terms as it often is by modem 
missioaaiies : "And though these people have the acutest intelligence 
in all matters wherein material things are concerned, yet you ebail nevhr 
find among them any knowle^e or^rce^on of spiritual things.” 
Yet it is amistake to suppose that this insmisibility has been so univeiaal 
as it is <^ten represented. To say nothing of the considerable numbers 
who har^ adhered faithfully to tire Romm Catholic Church, the Ituge 
number of -Mahomedans in China, of iHiom n^y must Wve Iwen 
proselytes, indicates an interest in* religion; aa^ (hat BuddMim itself 
was in China once a sfuritual powettrf no small ^ergy uill, Ithird^ bi 
^ah} to any one udio reads tim very interesting exfin^ ht Seihdtffs esuy 
on Riiddiigm in Uppar Aria and CUha 

These keen fo be so little known that I will traariatn two or. tinee of 
them, f Ini yearn Huauryeu of the. Sung (a.o, lOSiffjaopi), a pious 
matiori wtt^J^ two servants lived enticrigto the £aiidbf.Ba1Sghten- 
jmAt One'ef ^ tM&f «dd one day tocher company : ' To'^t I 





odo&'jMjjg-lp^ lS^ ^ imff(eee^yi^|i_ 

Oil t(ij^' i()]Mii^',^']^'^^|^^ t '8Bid ’ to 'toe 'Iri^: 

my^eemtd to a to:«am,4tod sM4 .to iiito: 

*Tli§alailiibl6 'pUii^ e^hoiliittoB^ our mlsti^ i ton 
a partaker (rf Fata^ne, aa4 my tdess^ess n past all expresswm in 
words.' TtotoQMm replied: 'If wiD appefr to me alito then I 
wiQ believe wbat^ say.' Next ni^t the deceased really app^ui^ to 
hcSr, gmd satoled hex ndto expect. The lady asked : ‘ May I, for once, 
visit toe land of ',Ye%’ answered the Hessed Soal, 

* toon hast hot to follow dgr tomdtnaiden.’ The lady followed, her (m 
hear dream), and soon petoeivol a lake of immeasurable expanse, over- 
spread with toaummtto: red and white lotus flowers, of various rises, 
some bloomii^, some foding. |^he asked what those flowers might 
rignify? The maiden relied: 'These are all human beings on the 
earth whose tooojtol’^ turned to toe Land of Enli^tenment The 
very first lor^ug after toe Paradise of Amita produces a flower in the 
Celestial Late, and this hetemes daily laiger and more gloticms, as the 
self-impovement of toe person whom it represents advances j in the 
contrary case, it Ip^ in gioty ^ todes away,’ The matron draked to 
know the name of an enli^tened one who reposed cm one of the 
fiowexs, dad » a wavii^ and wondrously glktering raiment. . 
whilato anddea ansvmted.: 'Hud k Yat^e.’ Then ariced ste toe 
namejmaaoto^, tmd was answered: ‘That is Mtfon^ The lady to«m 
said : ' At n^t {dace shall X hesaeafter ccune toto existence,' Then {ho 
Smed Steil ted her a ipace fortoer, and showed her a to& that g^eatoed 
wito gold and aiwre. swd toe, 'w your futwe abo^ You 

wiH beto^% toe tost t»der cd toe htessdt,* When the natom awoke 
she seat to ea<qoito for Yui|dde and Mahu. The first was toeady 
departed ; toe &3& ahve and wetL And totd the lady learned 
that the soul cd <toe who advances tii hoham and never turns back, may 
be already a dweller in the innd of Knlighteinnent, even tho:^ the 
body still sojounvin Uiis nunsitory woild" tp. SS-S^’)- 

What a singular counterpart tlie striking conclusion here forms to 
Datttos tremendous a^saidt on a stifl living villain,— or enemy 1 


V 

— i.— "-“toe per saa «pm 
Jn mM* te C<ii^||i| d fogn*, 
pjil iu vbnitotordl «a«ra,’’ 

* jtxwU. <51. 


Agria: "I 
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. a maa « 4 ieii*(mc!e*ld 8 eyes were dosed?^ W&erj|S)M M tmai ^ 
‘ ;6aaVetted while there is yet time ! In this fifepe nij^t thie 

■day, and the wintmr Moweth the sohuner; tha^ dl are afrate of, 
;Bat that life is foQowed by death, no man will cmu^or. ' vtat 

blindness and obduracy is this !” (p. 93). ' • 

Again; “Hoang-ta-tie, of T’ancheu (Changshu-fu |n. Honan), who 
lived unSer the Sung, followed the draft of a bladcsn^^ll^ Whenever he 
was at his work he used to call without intermission on the name of 
Amita Buddha. One day. he handed to his neighbours die following 
verses of his own composing to be spread about : — 

“ Ding dong ! Tlie Hammer strokes M long and &st, 

Until the Iron turns to Steel at last ! 

Now shall the long long Day of Rest begin, 

The Land of Bliss Eternal cdHs me in.” 

Thereupon he died. But his verses spread all over Honan, and many 
learned to call upon Buddha ” (103). 

Once more: “In my own town there lived a physician by name 
Chang-yan-ming. He was a man who hever took payment for his treat- 
ment 60m any one in poor or indifferent circumstances ; nay, he would 
often make presents to such persons of money or com to lighten their 
lot Ifa rich man would have his advice and paid him a fee, heaver 
looked to see whether it were much or litde. If a patien< 1 ay so 
dangerously ill that Yanming despaired of his recovery, he would still 
give him good medicine to comfort his heart, but never took payment 
for iL I knew this man for many a year, and I never heard the word 
Mnuy pass his lips ! One day fire broke out in the town, and laid the 
whole of the houses in ashes ; only that of the physician was spared. 
His sons and grandsons reached high dignities ” (p. no). 

Note 4 — ^“True politeness cannot of course be taught by rules 
namely, but a great degree of urbanity and kindness is. everywhere 
shown, whether owing to the naturally placable disposititm of the people, 
or to'Ae effects of their early instruction in the formh of politeness ” 
(Muf. King^, II. 68 ). As regai^ds the “ornate style of qjeet^” a 
wpll-br^ Chinmuan never says lot You, but for former, “ffie ^ttle 
person,^ “the disciple,” “the inferior,” and to (Hi; and for thn latter, 
“ the learned man,” “ the master,” or even “ dm «np«ltor.”: These 
phrases, however, are not conhne 4 to China, most (ff tlnra having nact 
parallels in Hmdustani courtesy. tOn this subject and tiui*(marte0U8 
dispadtion of die Chinese, see fMmty, in iEdSfC-..VIL at; 
abo XL aSj seff. ; Semdo, 36 ; ^Lecomk, IL ,4! wteyi nre^ 

howmBi ahKWg ichfferaces of opinion exptessed 
k nMNBcaAr. imkfa aiile courtesy in the soiA 
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Kunetimes accuse tiieu cjuldren before the magistrSte, and demand bis 
sffidal aid in contxoQjhg or punishing th«n ; but such instances are* 
compar^vely rare. . f . If the parent require his son to be publicly 
whipped by foe command of foe magistrate, the latter is obliged to order 
tliejnfiicti(Hi of the whipping. ... If after punishment the son remain 
undutifol and fosobedient, and his parents demand it at the hands of 
the magistraS^^ latter must, with foe consent of the matei^al uncles * 
of foe son, causl^im to be taken out to. the high wall in front of the 
yamun, and have him there publicly whipped to death" {Doolittle, 
102-3). 



uinier th<. I’yantffy, itfli rW Viink.\ii P»iS, N’.W. itf lurking * 


< m iht" waU*i j>t afchwa> ibt? Jiii^cnption in «i.t characlern of 

wfiK'h r'lu xv. f.f note J, 
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